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THE POSITION OF CAPITAL AFTER 
í THÉ WAR. 


I N the lucid speech delivered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’ 
in introducing the Budget for the current financial year, the 
following remarks occur :— 


“ It is gratifying to find that there has been this excess in revenue 
—an excess which has characterised every Budget since the 
beginning of the war; it is satisfactory as showing the prosperity 
for the time being of our trade and industries. I do not wish the 
House to attach too much importance to that, for, as I have always 
believed, as long as the money is being raised by borrowing, there 
must be at least apparent prosperity, but that the real test of our 
finaricial position will come when this borrowing ceases, and we 
fall back on ordinary methods.”’ 


It would bé well if all who write or speak on this subject would 
bear these very pregnant remarks in mind. There appears to exist a 
belief that the stream of wealth which has flowed with ever-growing 
abundance since the confusion of the first weeks of war will continue 
unchecked when peace again reigns, and that then, as now, the 
mere fiat of an official will serve to give any advance of wages or 
any reduction of price demanded with sufficient persistence. 
Heedless of the untoward results, both present and future, tosthe 
country, demands have been pressed and granted which can enly be 
met by drafts on future earnings. When they mature it may be 
found that the resources on which the drawers counted are 
inadequate for the purpose. The ‘‘ ordinary methods’’ of the 
Chancellor may , not -serve to satisfy the extraordinary—the 
extravagant—demands whieh have to be met. Already doubts 
have arisen whether all is well as to the future. Suggestions are 
being made to deal either now or at some very early date, with a 
state of things which is rightly regarded as full of menace. 

It-is proposed in what follows to consider the prospects of ‘the 
industry of the country after the war, and to examine some of the 
remedies by which it is hoped the threatened dangers are to be 
parried. 

Whatever else the cessation of hostilities may do, it will bring an 
immediate stoppage of: all the multifarious industrial activities 
which have for their sole purpose the supply of articles needed to 
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` carry on warfare. Shot and shell, explosives of all kinds, clothing - 
and equipment, no .longer manufactured to be immediately 
destroyed on the sodden plains of Flanders, will cease at once to . 
be made. ® The period of transition cannot fail to be full of 
perplexities. The order books of all such concerns as are included 
above will be bare. Some little time will be needed to fill them, and 
it is conceivable that some difficulty in doing so may be 
experienced. me 

At present no question. is raised as to the ability to pay for goods - 
ordered. An additional credit is`all that is needed. A fresh draft 
is drawn on the future. “‘‘ Thank God that is paid,” said the spend- - 
thrift when he accepted a bill at six months. Our financial methods 
of the moment do not.greatly differ from his. But so soon as the 
credit of the country is no longer pleged, or, it may be, pledgeable, 
the matter will bear a very different aspect. 

At this moment the factories of the country are working almost 
entirely on articles ordered by the Gevernment for the carrying on 
of war. These are paid for not, as before the war, in cash. The 
funds required for this purpose are raised partly by taxation, but, 
as regards something like three-quarters of the amount,- the 
payment comes from money borrowed and to be repaid at some 
distant date. j 

Let us try to imagine what will happen in a particular case. Itis 
notorious that the railways of this and other countries have been 
allowed to become seriously defective. The road-bed has deterio- 
rated, the rolling-stock has been greatly depleted by the withdrawal 
of immense quantities to the seat of war, and by the impossibility 
of maintaining the rest in proper repair. It is safe to say that the 
expenditure to bring the -British Railways back to their condition 
in 1914 is counted by millions of pounds. But the railways will 
have to consider ways and means. They have, no doubt, accumu- 
_ lated large reserves by the simple expedient of not spending money - 
much needed to maintain their property in suitable repair. But 
these reserves are not liquid. They consist very largely in Govern- 
ment securities, in which, at the instance of the authorities, they 
invested the cash which ought to have gone into the line. Every- 
enterprise of every kind is, în a more or less similar case. If all of 
them are going to found expenditure on these investments, it is 
difficult to see whence the money needed to pay for them is coming. 

“In the past the process was a very different one. Out of its gross 
revenues, and before it divided any profit, every industrial enterprise 
took such sums as were needed to maintain its property in a state of 
efficiency. ‘Thése revenues had come to it in actual cash, and the 
cash was used to make good the wear and tear, and so maintain the 
concern. The same happened after August, 1914, but the cash was ` 
then handed to the Government and was by them expended in 
munitions of war, which were speedily blown out of existence. A 
piece of paper, purporting to repay, at some more or less remote 
date, the cash for which it was exchanged, took its place. The 
steel now encumbers and destroys the soil of Flanders, while the 
road-bed of the railway cries aloud for it. May it not prove difficult 
io persuade those concerned to take instead of actual cash as 
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heretofore this promise to pay in 1927-49? They may perhaps 
doubt whether it will serve to discharge the obligation they have 
come undereto their workmen and others. 
But there is another consideration of which we naust not lose 
sight. If annual repairs have been neglected, much more have all 
‘extensions, of necessity, been pushed on one side. In ordinary 
course the enterprise of the country involves a regular” yearly 
increase in the capital required. Something like 420,000,000 a 
year is needed-to find work for the annual increment of the 
population. The railways (to take this-sort of enterprise again as 
one example) do their share. On one of these, with whose affairs 
Į am familiar, it was found that something like 1 per cent. of the 
capital had to be spent every year in order to keep it abreast of the 
district which it serves. This figure very closely corresponds with 
the growth of the population, and serves to confirm the statement 
as to the amount required in the country asa whole. As far as the 
railways are concerned, it aill not be contended that they have 
incurred this expenditure during the last four years. If the needs 
of the country have grown, the railways must fail to meet them. 
It is true that these demands have increased both in character and 
extent since the outbreak of war. But, making every allowance fer 
this, it remains probable that great expenditure will be required to 
bring the railways up to the point to which they would have attained 
had peace continued unbroken. Moreover, it is not unlikely that 
such expenditure as has been incurred for war may not prove of 
great utility for the purposes of peace. 
This is certainly true of much of the very remarkable development 


_in the iron industry. Provision has been made for very largely 


increasing the output of steel. Much of the additional plant will 
serve equally well for the industries of peace—a great deal of it will 
not be available for these purposes. This portion will have to be 
transformed, or, it may be, abandoned. In either case it will cost 
money to effect the change, and to set men to work at the 
transformed factory. 
a These matters are dwelt upon to show how great a demand for 
capital is likely to ensue when things are tending to become normal. 
The warning contained in the words of Mr. Bonar Law must not 
be neglected., The need of it is the more apparent when we read 
various suggestions now current as to the course to be adopted 
either now or when at last sanity returns to Europe. For it is 
evident that the one hope for a speedy return to normal conditions 
lies in our having an abundant command of capital to equip the 
new enterprises which must arise, and to make good for their new 
“purpose those which either were in existence before 1914 or which, 
arising since then, need to be made available for the altered con- 
ditions. Many recent utterances seem to make light of this need. 
THE Contemporary Review of last February contained an article 
bv Mr. Arthur Henderson, in which he expounded the attitude of 
the Labour Party towards capital, and did not hesitate to put 
forward large schemes of what can be given no other name than 
confiscation, 
A distinction is frequently sought to be drawn between Capital 
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and Labour, on the ground that while the latter is personal, the 
former bears an impersonal stamp. There is really no essential 
difference ketween them of the kind indicated. Gonsider how 
Capital comes into existence. It will probably not be denied that 
it owes its being to skill and’abstinence applied to production. But 
these terms are clearly applicable to some individual man, and all 
that is postulated is-That the result of the skill and the abstinence 
of that individual shall belong to him. Skill may need further 
definition. Mr. Henderson admits that “ Labour ”* is not to be 
understood to comprise manual or physical Jabour alone, but that 
brains as well as brawn shall be entitled to consideratidn. We 
need, therefore, not dwell on the contrast which is sometimes drawn 
between the man who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow and 
him whose brain has produced the i€@ea which enables the labourer 
to accomplish what otherwise would have been as completely 
beyond his capacity as to solye a complicated problem in physics 
or mathematics. Both are entitled 1b receive the full reward for 
their contribution to the end desired. The questions to be solved 
are :—First, What relation shall those rewards bear to one another ? 
and second, What control shall be exercised as to the way in which 
each party uses the reward he has obtained? Nobody appears to 
deny that there shall be some differentiation. The skilied fitter 
would be the last man to tolerate the suggestion that his labourer 
and he should participate equally in the result of the day’s work. 
We are thus at once face to face with the problem which has 
occupied men’s minds from the moment economic questions began 
to be studied. It becomes merely a question of degree. 

Tt would be very easy to show ‘that, even in the ranks of labour, 
the problem receives a solution in which the merit of the man is 
among the least important of the factors affecting the conclusion. 
The following instance serves to illustrate what is meant :—Sicel 
is now produced in ever-increasing quantities in the open hearth 


‘furnace—a structure costly to build and to maintain, The owner 


desires to obtain the maximum output during the relatively short 
life of the apparatus. To get the best results depends on very few 
men, perhaps three or four in-each shift. When they were first 
brought into use, the furnaces were small, with the result that only 
a smali output was obtained. A tonnage rate was fixed to yield 
what both parties agreed was a reasonable wage. By the skill of 
the owner and his advisers the output increased, and the wage, being 
based on the tonnage, rose with little or no additional demand on 
the powers or skill of the operatives. The next type of furnace 
embodied the improvements shown possible by practice. As time 
went on the furnace became larger and more costly. The wage 
had to be adjusted to meet the altered circumstances. The owner 
contended that no additional labour or skill was needed, and thar 
the more expensive apparatus needed a larger share of the proceeds 
to justify its existence. He added, moreover, that by means of 


better appliances he had reduced the actual work done by the 


furnace man. ‘The man stood by the fact that he had been used to 
have so much a ton, and he saw no reason why he should take less. 
In the end a compromise was come to which, like most compromises, 
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satisfied neither party. The owner justified his. acceptance of it on 
grounds which no economist can defénd on abstract principles. 
In effect, he said: ‘‘] am paying these men much above the wage 
to which either their skill or their labour entitles theta. But the 
extra payment to three or four men is counted by pence per ton on 
an article which is worth pounds. It is not my interest to cavil at 
this. To get a really just settlement might involve a strike. I 
should lose in a week all that I hope to gain in a month-or a year.” 
And so he accepted a settlement, which gave to some small group 
of men a wage quite’in excess of their true deserts. Does anybody 
think the men to whom there is thus given a privileged position will 
be willing to ‘sacrifice it on the ground that in fact they are thereby 
prejudicing all the rest of those employed? If there be such 
a person, he must be singulasly ignorant of the motives which in 
the main influence men, whether in fustian or broadcloth. But it 
is clear this is what they have done. There is some amount out of 
the total proceeds of the saleof any article representing the utmost 
that can go to the mere labour in producing it. If certain of the 
persons engaged in labour get more, others must get less. The 
steel smelter, who gets £10 or £12 or £14 a week for his share, 
has taken it from the common labourer, who (at pre-war prices) 
received perhaps a fifth or less of these amounts. ` 
Let us further consider the origin of Capital in order to deal with 
another aspect of the claim made by ‘‘ Labour ”’ to be the sole cause 
of Capital. A writer in the Labour Leader, criticising some 
remarks of mine, says:—‘‘ But all wealth is the result of Labour 
- applied to land. Therefore, Capital is the product of Labour, and 
rightly belongs to Labour. I use the word labour as embracing 
. all sorts of productive activities. The man who invents a machine, 
- or organises a workshop so that things may be produced 
expeditiously, is as much a worker as the man who digs and 
spins.” No great fault can be.found with this statement as far as 
it goes. It perhaps does not sufficiently recognise the very impor- 
tant part in the operation which appertains to that portion `of the 
“Labour which is. not physical but is of ‘quite a different character. 
The writer in the Labour Leader and I are at one. We agree in 
giving to the highly-paid steel worker his high wages, though on 
grounds which-are perhaps not those of pure justice but of real 
expediency.. We agree in giving to the skilful inventor of a 
machine, or the good organiser of a workshop, a reward which 
will induce each, in his fashion, to continue in the good course he 
is running. Some of these’persons being (as we will assume) 
thrifty folk will use their savings to produce another machine 
instead of squandering them at Monte Carlo or Earl’s Court (the ` 
illustrations are those of the writer in the Labour Leader). Are 
they at once to pass from the blessed ranks of Labour (under its | 
broadest definition) and become ‘f Capital’ with nothing but the 
“inanimate and passive ” qualities attributed to them by my critic? 
Or let,us-assume that one of them, fearful lest such. a fate befall 
him, avoids it.by the squandering process, to which reference has 
been made; is he.a-better citizen? Is the thrifty man, who has laid 
by a fund against misfortune, or provided for his children (should 
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he die and so cease to labour) to be deprived of the result of his 
foresight? Is not the Capital which has thus arisen as completely 
personal as he Labour (using the word still in its brdadest sense) 
from which it sprang? 


There are some who have advocated the complete abolition of | 


Capital. Those who use this language cannot have given a 
moment’s thought to the conditions under which production takes 
place. Let us ask ourselves what are these conditions? We might 
go back to some early or simple handicraft when the ‘‘ Capital” 
was produced by the workman fashioning his simple tools as he 
went along. He would have to spare such part of the day’$ labour 
as was not needed to provide the day’s subsistence to make the 


first of these. -Little by little he would have accumulated a stock . 


39 


of implements which converts him ffom “ Labour ” virtuous and 
beloved of all, to ‘‘ Capital,” a hateful ‘‘ inanimate and impassive ”’ 
entity, worthy of nothing but confiscation. Or we might choose 
some great modern enterprise, needing a vast capital to establish 
it. I have given an example of this drawn from my own experience 
in an article contributed to Professor Chapman’s volume, Labour 
and Capital after the War, pp. 171-2. But whatever kind of 
enterprise is selected, we get the same result. In order to set a 
man to work,.he must be provided with certain things to permit 
him to use, with greatest effect, his physical strength and mental 
aptitudes. Capital makes this provision. The amount required 
in different employments varies greatly. I estimate it as being 
something like £200 in the manufacture of iron. For a man 
engaged in agriculture it may be about £300, if only the stock of 
cattle, etc., the farm produce, and the implements are taken into 
account. Three or four times as much is more like the amount 
if the value.of the land itself is also comprised. On the railways 
of the United Kingdom it runs into even larger figures and amounts 
to about 41,500 for each person employed. 


ay 


It would not be difficult to show why this wide divergence exists, - 


and that it depends chiefly on the rapidity with which the capital 
is turned over. The fact itself throws some light upon certain 
other claims made by those the refrain of whose cry is “ Down 
with Capital!” Two quite contradictory complaints are lodged 
against Capital and the Capitalist. They are said, on the one 
hand, to starve their works by not spending on them the sums 
necessary to maintain them atthe level required by modern con- 
ditions, while on the other they are reproached for making unduly 
large profits. But is it not evident that if the latter grievance were 
well founded the former would not exist? If the profits are sọ 
enormous will the greedy Capitalist not strive still further to 
augment them?_ He can do this easily, for he has only to use them 
to make his works still more perfect as profit-earning instruments. 
Let those who complain make up their minds on which count of 
the indictment they rely. If profits are cut down there will be 
no funds from which to make improvements, while if improvements 
_ are neglected profits will speedily disappear. 

Nor must we overlook a further danger. If the profits of the 
Capitalist are limited, his interest in the improvement of his works 
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is removed. If he is not allowed to reap the benefit of his enter- 
prise, it will probably be found that he will not take the trouble 
or run the risk which changes of the sort always involve. We have 
had a striking proof that this fear is not groundéess. The 
Minimum Wage Act, passed as a result of the coal strike in 1913. 
has, in the opinion of all colliery managers, reduced the output 
of coal, It has operated in the following way: The miner knows 
that he is sure of the minimum wage, whether he works hard or 
not. He finds, at a certain stage in his shift, that if he does his 
best he will get coal enough to give him the minimum, or, may be, 
alittlemore. If he takes things easy he is still sure of the minimum 
wage. Is it surprising that he should give himself the benefit of 
the doubt and save himself for another day—or perhaps for the 
football match of the morrow There need be the less hesitation 
in making this suggestion because it has just been hinted that 
“ Capital” will be no more strenuous than ‘‘ Labour ’’ under 
parallel conditions. What ig chiefly needed at this juncture is to 
convince both parties that their true interest lies in rendering the 
service each gives to the common cause as efficacious as possible. 
This cannot be brought about by giving inducements to do less 
or holding out threats against doing more. 

Another complaint ig not against ‘‘ Capital’’ itself, but against 
its accumulation in large masses in few hands. It is probable that 
few persons will be found to defend great aggregations of weal:h 
which may be used to the detriment of the community. The 
difficulty lies in determining in what way to prevent this, or, ir 
it must take place, to render it innocuous. The modern conditions 
of industry involve the employment of Capital in great masses. A 
century or less ago but a trifling sum was needed to let a man 
become an ironmaster. The amount gradually rose till before the 
war it had become hundreds of thousands of pounds. Now-milliona 
are familiar to us as the most economic unit. Mass production 
may be a bad thing, but if’we are to continue to bear our part in 
the great industries of the world we must submit to it. By all but 
imperceptible steps we have been brought to a state of things fron: 
wifich it seems impossible to recede. All we can do is to prevent 
its being detrimental to the commonwealth. I am afraid it will 
be found exceedingly hard to determine where the limit should 
be drawn. 

Another method has recently been suggested in various quarters. 
It has been proposed to make what is called a “‘ levy on Capital.” 
Those who put it forward do not all appear to take the same view 
of the process. Mr. Henderson, in the article to which reference 
has already been made, goes to the extreme limit. ‘‘ We set our 
faces absolutely against any proposal which will have the effect 
of re-establishing this system of private ownership of land and 
capital.” This is indeed a drastic levy which would convert us al! 
into mere serfs, working for the benefit of the State, an entity more 
“inanimate and impassive’’ than even Capital is (as I maintain, 
wrongly) conceived to be. But the State will be actuated by living 
brains and maintained and defended by living hands, and I, for one, 
would gravely demur to entrusting to Mr. Arthur Henderson, or 


` 
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to those who are rumoured to inspire-him; the direction of the lives 
and energies of myself and my fellow citizens. = - 
From quite another standpoint the same propositign is put for- 
ward, and æ levy on Capital, stopping far short of the drastic plans 
stated by Mr. Henderson, is presented to the country. Those who 
advocate it do so as a means of discharging some part of the enor- 
mous draft on posterity which the war has necessitated. In the 
same.debate as that from which. I have quoted, Mr. Sidney Arnold 
made himself the spokesman of these advocates. -It must be 
admitted that he’stated the case with remarkable skill. His speech 
on April 23rd opens with a very startling, but by no means over- 


drawn; ‘picture of the extent of that draft. He sets the National i 
. Budget after the war at £720,000,000, and estimates that an income 


tax of not less than 7s. 6d. in theẹ£, besides super-tax, will be 
required to meet this enormous demand.’ We need not pause to’ 
discuss whether this assumption is correct. No one will deny-that 


“the tax willbe very high, nor will many be found to underestimate 
` the extremely pernicious results of such an impost on industry and 


on: enterprise generally. Mr. Arnold uses very grave language in 
speaking -of it, but not more so than the gravity of the matter 
demands. 
‘He proceeds to urge his alternative with a skill which commands 
our:admiration, however little we may agree with his conclusions. < 
He asks us to believe that his ‘‘ scheme is not confiscation and is 
not repudiation. It is merely an alternative method of meeting a- 


liability that has to be met anyhow and met by the wealthier classes 
of the country.’’* A little before he had said: “‘ The'scale would - 


be a graduated one on, the same principles as the Death Duties, 
scale,. but with ʻa. somewhat steeper graduation. _ The small 


+, Capitalists, those below £1,000, would be exempt.” (Hon. Mem- 


bers asked, not unnaturally, ‘‘ Why?”) “That is the plan. I 


~ propound. I will give the reason shortly.’’ The reason from the 
` “point of view of the electorate (which must always be kept in view 


by the Parliamentarian) may be similar to that of the interlocutor. 


` of the Socialist advocate. He readily assented to sharing- the 


horses and the cows and the sheep which he did not possess, “But 
when it came to the pigs, his adhesion to the principle gave way : 
‘* Na, na, I ha’ two pigs.” . ; 
After having stated, in a very clear and startling way, the dangers, ` 
of the heavy taxation which will be necessary, he proceeds to 
elaborate ‘his alternative with very great dialectical ability. He 
attempts to answer the obvious objection that as a great part of 


- the, charge is for income arising from the war debt, the Government’ ~ 


would have an easy task in dealing with that part of the question; 


_-all war sfock, including, no doubt, the old Consols which_were 


surrendered in exchange for War Loan in 1915 would be written 


“ down by two instalments of 12% per cent. ‘‘ Any kind of British’ 


War Stock could be handed over to the Government in payment of 


‘the levy, and the Government, when it received the War Stock; 


would of course cancel it”? Not repudiation! - Not confiscation ! 


ine quotations are from the Parliamentary debates, Vol. 105, No. 34, pp. 890, 
et seqq. > . i . pene 
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“ Everyone above the exemption limit will have to pay the levy and 
not only War Stock holders.” To Mr. Lief Jones’s question as tothe 
price, Mr. Agnold’s only reply is: “ That is quite a detail. li 
would be a price which would give some advantage yo the War 
Stock holders.” Equally lightly does he pass over the difficulty 
of realising other securities than those held from the Government. 
He does not deny its existence, but he thinks there would be no 
great injustice done in endeavouring to put values on all the capitai 
of the country and finding somebody with cash ready to buy 124 
per cent. of all the securities of all sorts other than War Stock. 
The mose the proposal is examined the more fantastic does it 
appear. I venture to sweep it all away and to say there are only 
two ways of discharging a debt, the honest and the dishonest. The 
honest way consists in either garning more or spending less and 
using the balance to extinguish the obligation. The dishonest 
takes two forms also—you may get someone else to pay it (a plan 
frequently ‘pursued by spendthrift youth towards wealthy age) or 
you may purely and simply repudiate, decline to pay, and let the 
creditor try to force you, or you may become bankrupt and let him 
take what he can get. All such juggling with the figures leaves 
the debt unliquidated. Put it as you like, this country has, in four 
years or thereabouts, dissipated wealth to the tune of many thou- 
sands of millions. No levy on Capital or other device will do more 
than hide the facts. We had better boldly face the difficulty. make 
up our minds to pursue the honest course, and by thrift and industry 
and zeal raise our income so as to regain our former state of well- 
being as quickly as possible. Z 

This is not an impracticable suggestion, for it may be affirmed 
with little hesitation that the productive capacity of Labour (in the 
wide sense in which we have used the word) could be raised very 
considerably. There are those who say 30 per cent. is not an 
excessive amount on which to count. If this were accomplished 
and the additjonal income made in its turn productive, it would 
take a surprisingly short time to recuperate the wealth we have 
squandered since August, 1914. I make no claim that this solution 
is likely to be agreeable. The country has to bear as best it may 
the results of an orgy of extravagance extending over the years of 
warfare. The medicine is bitter—no sugar-coating of the pill will 
make it palatable. Like the scroll of the prophet it may be sweet 
in the mouth but it must be bitter in the stomach. But its whole- 
someness may well lie in this very bitterness by showing that such 
conduct brings its own punishment. Let us brace ourselves to the 
further trial that conduct imposes on us. All the sorrows of these 
vears, all the anxieties ending, alas! too often, in bereavements 
making life seem intolerable to those who remain, may prove a price 
not too dear for the great objects we sought to accomplish. 

The nation set out to win for itself and for the world the blessings 
of freedom and to maintain the sacredness of the pledged word. 
Let it not fail to achieve to the full both these ends for which no 
sacrifice is too great. 


Hucu BELL. 


STATE PURCHASE AS PRACTICAL 
POLITICS. 


S it possible to oie the problem of the Liquor Trade, and to 
solve tt with something like general consent and without 
offending or justly offending the moral convictions or the 

financial interests of any large number of citizens? If it were 
possible, hardly any national service could be more beneficent. 
For the Liquor Trade is and has long been the despair of social 
reformers. Anybody who tries to improve the conditions of living 
in city or country finds himself confronted soon or late by the evil 
of strong drink. The Liquor Trade, like the German armfy on the , 
Western Front, is a thoroughly disciplined and organised body; it 
possesses the advantage of acting, as it were, on interior lines; and, 
while its enemies are more or less dfvided in sentiment, and there- 
fore in strategy, its effective unity of control seems to afford it a 
_ strong promise or prospect of victory. When or how it was that 
the Liquor Trade came to be known &s the Trade par excellence is 
not altogether easy to ascertain; but that it should be so known is 
sufficient proof of its powerful influence upon modern life in’Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Some reform, indeed, and among the upper social class a con- 
siderable reform, has been effected in the last half century or more 
by the gradual change in the habits of educated people. Some 
reform, too, although less considerable, has been effected among 
the lower social class by legislative measures. Yet insobriety 
remains as a dark shadow overhanging the national life. Judges 
of the High Courts of Justice have declared that it is the direct or 
indirect source of three-fourths of the criminality with which they 
are called to deal.’ Students of the declining birth rate, of infantile 
mortality, of the prevalence of venereal diseases, of the frequent 

- violations of the marriage laws, are practically unanimous in hold- 
ing that it is responsible for a great part of the evils which threaten 
to undermine the stability of the nation. The Prime Minister has 
himself spoken of it as an enemy more formidable than the 

Germans. x l 

The figures of the National Drink Bill are alarming, if not indeed 
appalling. The Bill exceeded £160,000,oco annually before the 
war. It has incréased during the.war by one third. Mr. Leif 
Jones, the President of the United Kingdom Alliance, speaking in 
the House of Commons on March fath, 1918, said: 

‘The Drink Bill in 1914, the amount of money paid by the 
people of this country for the beer, wines, and spirits which they 
consumed, was £164,000,000. . . . In the year 1915 the 
Drink Bill was not £ 160,000,000, but £182,000,000. In rg1t6 it 
was 204,000,000; and I am sorry to have to tell the House that 
the Drink Bill for 1917, in spite of all the appeals for economy from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and members of the Government, 
and after all the Government had done to restrict the sale the 
Drink Bill for 1918 is £2 59,000,000 at least, and -will probably be. 

~ nearer £270,000,000 if you take into account the value of the duty 

paid on the stocks of spirits scattered throughout the country, 
which we have no proper means of estimating.” 


Lord D’Abernon, the,Chairman of the Central Control Board 
(Liquor Traffic), has lately estimated that 
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‘(the total amount of money devoted to the purchase of alcohol 
by the inhabitants of these islands is nearly 50 per cent. greater 
than the ¢raffic receipts of the whole railway system, including 
both goods and passengers; it is more than double the expenditure 

_ on bread, and more than equal to the expenditure on meat; before 
the war it was approximately equal to the totaF revenue of the 
State, and was more than eight times the totgl amount required for 
interest on the National Debt.’ 

But if the vice of Alcoholism is dangerous in time of peace, it is 
fatal in time of war. For war demands the highest possible 
national .efficiency. General von Bernhardi is at one with the 
late Earl Kitchener of Khartoum in insisting upon the vital 
importance of Temperance to an army in the field. Whatever may 
be the proper value of the so-cajled rum-ration as an antidote to the 
physical dangers of military life, no sensible man or woman sup- 
poses that the British Army could win the day if an unrestricted sale 
‘of intoxicating liquors were permitted in the Army. It is well to 
remember a tragic episode of the Indian Mutiny. Mr. Holmes, 
the historian of the Mutiny, describes in a memorable passage how 
the city of Delhi, which had been captured by the British Army on 
September rath, 1857, might have been recaptured a few hours 
later by the Mutineers. 

“The night of the 14th passed away,” he says, ‘‘ and another 
day broke, a day of shame and-humiliation for the victorious Army. 
The enemy, knowing the weakness of the British soldiers, had 
cunningly strewn the deserted shops and the pavements with 
bottles of beer,.wine, and spirits. Many of the troops, indeed, 
were not exposed to, or resisted the temptation; but numbers 
drank themselves drunk. Lying helpless and senseless as a herd 
of swine, they had bartered away their lives for a few hours’ 
debauch—if the enemy had had the sense to butcher them. But 
the opportunity was lost; and Wilson, trembling at the thought 
of what might have been, ordered every remaining bottle to be 
destroyed.” 


When the war is over, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and indeed the British Empire as a whole, will be exposed 
to a competition unknown before. Even if the plague of continental 
militarism is stayed, the nations which have been rivals in arms will 
be rivals in science and in commerce. The battle will not be to the 
strong, or to the physically strong people; it will be to the people 
who are organised, instructed, and united, Drunkards, like sen- 
sualists, have always been bad citizens; but it is as certain as any 
event of the future can be that their bad citizenship, if it becomes 
general, will weaken and may destroy the life of the nation and the 
Empire. Little would be left of the British Empire if Germany 
should prevail in the war. But not much more, it may be feared, 

. will ultimately be left, if the British people after the war are not 
a more temperate people than they have been in the past. It is 
essential therefore to seek and to find some practical solution of the 
problem which arises from the sale of intoxicating drinks. 

There are three different points of view in relation to Temperance. 
The Trade itself holds, not indeed universally but generally, that 
the traffic in strong drink is a business like other businesses; it is 
natural, legitimate, inevitable; it serves a useful public purpose; and 
to destroy. it or to fetter it in any large degree is an unwarrantable 
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interference with personal liberty. There are, “indeed, a certain 
number of brewers and:publicans who are: conscientiously exercised, 
if not distressed, about the patent effect of strong drink upon 
national merality. But the rank and file of persons connected with 
the Trade feel themselves morally no less than legally entitled to 
promote their business like any other business; they deplore-and 
resent the limitations imposed upon it by successive Acts of Parlia- 
ment,,and especially since the war broke out by the action of the- 
Central Control Board; they loudly claim that they are as good 


patriots as any other class of citizens; they point exultantly to their ` 


pecuniary sacrifices in behalf of the nation at war. These are the 
pérsons who tried to break up the meeting which Lord D’Abernon 
addressed a few weeks ago in the Lord } Mayor’s Parlour of the- 
‘Town Hall in Manchester. ° 
f Human nature is strangely capable of shutting its eyes to, un- 
welcome facts, however obvious they may be. John Newton, who 
is well known never to have enjoyed a more intimate consciousness 
, Oof God’s presence than when he was voyaging between England 
‘and Africa with a cargo of slaves on board his ship, wrote in 1753 
to ‘his wife, telling her how his slaves had ‘‘ for a time ” been ‘‘ dis- 


: posed to be very troublesome,” but that he had always been “‘ pro- , 


videntially favoured with a timely intimation of their designs, so 
.that they never proceeded to open disturbance ’’; but at a Jater date, 
when he published his letters to his wife, he added to one of them 
as a footnote: “The reader -may perhaps wonder, as I now do- 
myself, that, knowing the state of this vile traffic to be as I have 
here-described and abounding with enormities which.I have not 
mentioned, I did not at the ‘time start with horror at my own 
employment as an agent in promoting it. Custom, example, and 
` interest had blinded my eyes; I did it ignorantly ; for I am sure, Had 
I thought óf the Slave Trade then as I have thought of it since, no 
consideration would have induced me to continue in it.’ 
The evil of the Liquor Trade may be well known in public-houses 
` and beer-houses, but the brewers and the shareholders in breweries 
and distilleries know perhaps little of it and do not perhaps wish, to 
know more. Ihave sometimes thought it would be well that every- 
‘ one, man or woman, who derives profit from the Trade should be 
compelled, if once only in a lifetime, to take a walk through the, 
-~ slums of a great city at the hour of the closing of the public-houses 
and beer-houses, when they turn their unhappy victims wholesale 
‘into the streets. 


Over against the body of opinion represented by the Trade stands . 


the opinion of the teetotal body. However large or small this party 

may be in actual number, it contains in itself the driving force of 

the crusade against intoxicating drinks. It regards not only spirits 
- but wine and béer as intrinsically evil. It declines all negotiation 
with them, all concern with them, except, indeed, rather illogically, 
by taxing them. It pays no attention to scientific facts regarding 
the effect of alcohol upon health and strength, such facts as are 
put .forward in the recent book of the Advisory Committee 
appointed by the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) upon 
“Alcohol, Its Action on the Human Organism.” . It insists that 
;alcohol, if it affords a temporary stimulus, yet results before long in 


a diminution of ‘vitality or efficiency ; nor does‘it allow that there are 
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times when it may be worth while to purchase a transitory stimulus 
at the cost of subsequent lassitude. It condemns all drinkers, 
moderate driakers sometimes even more fiercely than habitual 
drunkards. It aims at ending, whether by local®option or 
otherwise, all sale of intoxicating drinks. The State of Oklahoma 
has lately gone so far as to prohibit the use of wine in the celebra- 
tion of Holy Communion. Not a few of the mest ardent teetotalers 
regret in their Hearts that our Lord should have chosen wine as one 
of the elements in Holy Communion; still more do they regret that 
He should have turned water into wine at the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee. * They are absolutely uncompromising in theory, they 
would, if they could, be no less uncompromising in practice. The 
reform of public-houses or beer-houses is in their eyes not a moral 
gain but a moral loss. ‘‘ The best beer-house,’’ says the Rev. G. C. 
Bennett, ‘is the worst.” Mr. G. B. Wilson, the Secretary of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, says of all alcoholic drinking : “ We are 
in the presence of no mere méesfortune, but of a sin.’ To persons 
who entertain such views as these it seems that the habits, interests, 
predilections, and associations of their fellow-citizens necessarily 
count for little or nothing. They will consent to no half-measures 
in the cause of Temperance; but if they cannot get the full reform 
which they desire, they will accept nothing less. There may be 
reason to doubt whether the fanatics of Teetotalism have not done 
as much harm to the cause of true Temperance as the fanatics of 
unrestricted liberty themselves. 

Between the Trade and the Teetotal Party may be ranged the 
great mass of moderate citizens. 

The majority of Englishmen do not and will not regard 
the moderate drinking of beer or wine or spirits as 
a sin. It is not the use but the abuse of them which 
is prejudicial to the State. The habit of drinking 
alcohol, as they hold, depends much upon climate, and 
in northern countries it cannot easily be suppressed. Public 
opinion would generally resent and resist its suppression. The sale 
of alcoholic drinks is a lawful trade recognised by the State itself. 
lı affects many other interests than those of the manufacturers who 
provide, and the publicans who dispense, the drinks. The con- 
fiscation of property in distilleries and breweries, in public-houses 
and beer-houses, would cause widely-spread misery among innocent 
people. If the choice of reform lies between confiscation and com- 
pensation, it is then reasonable that the State, which in 1833 paid the 
sum of £20,000,000 to the slave-owners when it abolished slavery in 
the British Colonies, should pay a corresponding sum to the owners 
of shares in the Liquor Trade if it decides to abolish the Trade. 
There is no essential difference between public-houses and clubs in 
relation to the sale of strong drinks, except that the element of self- 
interest is not nearly so active in clubs, and it is that element which 
is the crux.of the Liquor Trade. It is self-interest which has 
created the system of tied houses. It is self-interest which has 
exposed the unhappy publican to the pressure of the brewers above 
and the police below, as though he were lying between the upper 
and the nether millstones. It may bea matter of righteous indigna- 
tion that the Liquor Trade should have set out to make the largest 
profit without regard to moral consequences, that it should have 
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multiplied the temptations to drinking, that it should have shut its 
eyes to the ruin of bodies and souls at home, and that it should have 
been willing and eager to ruin still more bodies and souls among 
unciviliseel peoples abroad. But while-human nature remains 
what it is, business will do its best for its own pecuniary advantage. 
It is only where sélf-interest is eliminated, as in the reformed 
public-houses of which the late Eari Grey was so prominent an 
advocate, that a public-house ceases, or can cease, to be a peril to 
the State. 

The eSsential condition of reform, then, is to get rid of self- 
interest in the sale of strong drinks. - . 

But there is no equitable way of getting rid of it except by the 
transference of the interest in the sale of strong drinks from certain 
classes in the community to the community as a whole. So long as 
the State is opposed by the Liquor Trade, it will find itself hampered 
and harassed in any movement towards national Temperance. But 
if once the State takes the Liquor Twade into its own hands, it can 

‘effect, without any prejudiced or organised opposition, whatever ` 
reforms the citizens themselves may desire and approve; it can 
effect sobriety not by local option, but by national option, if the 
country as a whole is prepared to become a “‘ dry ” country. 

It is here that the experiments of the Central Control Board 
(Liquor Traffic), which was established under the presidency of 
Lord D’Abernon at the beginning of the war, possess a remarkable 
significance. The Board has indeed not attempted to enforce total 
prohibition, but it has imposed stringent restrictions upon the sale 
of strong drinks over a large part of Great Britain. In four areas— 
Carlisle, Gretna, Invergordon, and Enfield—it has set the State in 
direct and complete control of the Liquor Trade. It has arrived at 
the conclusion, as stated in the Memorandum submitted to the 
Government in December, 1916, that ‘‘ State control has come to be 
regarded with more and more favour, as being the policy which 
offers the most rapidly effective and the best permanent solution of 
the problem. For the Board,” it adds, “are satisfied that 
State control would give the following important results :— 

a) Strict observance of the law; 

(b) ‘The elimination of all private profit in the sale of liquor; 

c) The immediate suppression of many thousands of redundant 
licences ; - 

(4) The regulation of the quantity, quality, and strength of 
liquor, facilitating the conservation of food supplies and the more 
economical use of transport; 

(e) Extended facilities for the supply of food and non-alcoholic 
refreshment; l x 

(f) The amalgamation and reorganisation on an economical 
basis of manufacturing and wholesale businesses; 

g) The release of a large number of men and -vomen for work 
connected with the war. 


The Board add: ‘* Although not an essential element in a scheme 
of State Control, the temporary suspension of the sale of spirits 
would become immediately practicable if deemed necessary by the 
Government in the national.interest.”’ 

Of the effect produced upon sobriety by the regulations of the 
Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic), especially in those areas 
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where the control of the State has been complete, there is ampie 
evidence in the Fourth Report of the Board, dated May 11th, 1918. 
To quote theeconcluding paragraph of the Report :— 


‘A general survey of the position at the end of the three years 
which have elapsed since the establishment of the Central Control 
Board shows that steady and continuous progress is still being 
made, though necessarily at a slower rate than in early days. -The 
ground gained, including as it does a reduction of public drunken- 
ness to approximately one quarter of its previous amount, has 
been so considerable that the margin of possible improvement is 
reldtively small; but if progress is now less rapid than it was two 
or three years ago, there are no signs of reaction, nor has any 
ground been lost. Whether the improvement achieved’ will be 
permanent or temporary depends upon unknown factors, princi- 
pally upon future legislation „and administration. But the 
experience of the last three years goes to show that there is no 
such inherent difficulty in,the problem as to render impossible the 
permanent maintenance of the present level of sobriety.’’ 


The policy of the Central Control Board has aroused the criticism 
both of the Liquor Trade and of the United Kingdom Alliance. It 
may not on that account be the less reasonable or equitable. The 
important question is: Is the State Purchase of the Liquor Trade 
practicable? Can it be carried out either during or after the war 
without involving the nation in such pecuniary loss or risk as it 
would be fatal or foolish to incur? 
It happens that the practicability of State Purchase, as it is 
called, has been lately considered in two important and independent 
Reports. 
One of these Reports is the work of an Advisory Committee 
appointed not long after the outbreak of war. The Chairman of 
the Committee was Mr. H. Samuel, M.P., the Home Secretary at 
that time, and among its members were Lord Cunliffe, the Chair- 
man of the Governors of the Bank of England, Sir John Simon, 

M.P., Sir John Bradbury, Sir William Plender, and Sir Thomas 

Whittaker, M.P. The Report of the Committee was issued as a 

Parliamentary paper in July, 1916. Of this Report, as it was 
. described by Bishop Hamilton Baynes in an article which he con- 
tributed to this Review in July, 1917, it is not necessary to say more 
than that the Committee estimated the cost of purchasing the Liquor 
Trade in England and Wales as approximately £ 250,000,000, apart 
from such pecuniary compensations as might be necessary, and 
proposed to meet the cost of it by an issue of Four per Cent. Govern- 
ment Stock at par, redeemable at par after seven years. But they 
were unanimous in considering the policy of State purchase to be 
on its financial side possible and indeed reasonable. 

There have been recently presented to Parliament three Reports 
drawn up by three separate committees upon State Purchase and 
ihe Control of the Liquor Trade in relation (1) to England and 
Wales, -(2) to Scotland, (3) to Ireland. It is necessary to realise 
the different conditions prevailing in these several parts of the 
United Kingdom. In England, for example, 90 per cent. of the 
public-houses are said to be tied houses. In Scotland tied houses 
are practically unknown; in Ireland there are-not more than four 
hundred tied houses, all practically belonging to two breweries in 
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-Cork. -In England the judicial decision in the well-known case of 
Sharp v. Wakefield led the way to the Act of.1904,; which estab-. - ~- 
lished the principle of compensation out of funds provided by the 
Trade itself*for the closing of public-houses, and thereby limited the 
discretion of the licensing justices as regards the renewal or the 
refusal to renew licences. In Scotland, on the other hand, not — ;- 
only has~‘ the absolite discretion of the licensing authority over all’ . 
kinds of certificates without any exception always been recog-- 
nised;?’ but the Temperance (Scotland) Act of 1913, which takes 
effect on June Ist, 1920,.sanctions a ballot of the electors in any 
_ given area upon the treatment of the Liquor Trade, with*the pro- 
‘vision that ‘‘ if 55 per cent. at least are in favour of a no-licence. 
resolution, and not less than 35 per cent. of the electors for such area 
on the register have voted in favou? thereof, such resolution shall 
. be deemed to be carried.” But in Ireland there is no legislative 
provision for extinguishing public-house licences such as exists in 
England under the Act of 1904, or for bringing into effect, Local 
Option as in Scotland under the Act of 1913. “In Ireland a 
publican can only be refused a renewal or transference of his licence - 
on the grounds of unsuitability of the premises or unfitness of the 
applicant.” It should be added that in Scotland and in Ireland | 
_the manufacture of spirits assumes, as is well known, a much more 
_ serious character than in England or Wales. In these circum- 
_' stances it can be no matter of surprise that the Committees recom- ~- 
menddifferent rates of purchase in different parts of the Unitéd- 
"o Kingdom, viz.:—15 vears’ purchase in England and Wales, 13 
years*purchase in Ireland, and only 8 years’ purchase in Scotland. 
, The cost of purchase is estimated at £350,000,000 in England and ” 
_' Wales, at £61,000,000 in Scotland; but the Committee which dealt 
with Irelarid, while they state the basis of a general estimate, do not, ` 
assign any estimate in precise figures. ‘‘ From these data,” say all- 
the Commissioners, ‘‘ after making the necessary allowances, othe 


gross. total cost ° (of the purchase of the Liquor Trade) so far =; 


i 


as calculable, appears to be somewhat more than £400,000,000, but’ 

- substantially less than £500,000,000.”’ ` 

7 But there is one consideration which will largely reduce the cost. 
It has been well put by Sir Thomas Whittaker, in an article contri , 
buted by him to the Daily Chronicle. ‘‘ It is,” he says, ‘‘ that as 

` the concerns and properties are to be bought at pre-war values they 
must, asa matter of. equity, be paid for in Government stock at 
pre-war values. That is to say the transaction must be put on the 
footing on which it would have been if it had been completed, say, 
in 1913 or the first half of 1914. That means that a holder of 
brewery securities, the average market'value of which in the years 
1910-1914 was £1,000, would at the time have got, say, £1,300 of ~ 
-Consols, which at the then average price of, say 77 would be worth 
“41,000. At the present time those Consols, which he would have 
received if the transaction had taken place before the war are worth 
not £1,000, but about £715, and the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee is that the payment to be made when the purchase takes place 
shall be adjusted so as to coincide with depreciation ‘in the value of 
Government stock which has taken place and which the holder of 
brewery securities would have experienced if he had been “bought ’ ` 
out and paid in Government stock before the war.’’ If this consi- 


+ 
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deration is taken into account, its effect is to-reduce the cosi of State 
Purchase by something like twenty-five per cent. 

That State*Purchase is a practicable policy is the opinion. of all 
the Committees. ‘‘ None of them reports any point of financial dead- 
lock or impracticability in a scheme of State-Purchase.”’- They 
all contemplate a period in which the Trade shall be controlled ‘by 
the State, as preceding purchase and postponing it until after the 
war. But-they all. alike come to the following significant con- 
clusions :— 


(a) All ities Committees agree as to the interests (apart from 
the wholesale dealers) which must be included in a purchase scheme, 
-and as to those which can and should be excluded. All include 
the export trade as a subjecg of acquisition ; all propose to exclude 
allied trades (subject, possibly, to some special. provision with. 
regard to the maltsters), the major portion of hotels, clubs, railway 
refreshment rooms, theatre ‘bars, passeriger vessel bars, and dining 
‘cars, and the non-liquor part of mixed businesses. 

(b) They. agree in providing a normal basis of purchase for 
separate interests, with provision for variations in exceptional 
cases by agreement with a Government purchasing authority or 
by reference to a tribunal or arbiter at the instance of either party. 
. “ (c) They agree in believing that the principle of ascertaining 
the purchase considėration by a simple capitalisation of net profits, 
is proper for the majority of the interests concerned. < 

“ (d) They agree that the profits to be so capitalised -must be 
the pre-war profits, and that the’effect of war conditions on profits, 
w hether favourable. or the reverse, must. be excluded.’ 


It appears then that State Purchase is a policy which may be 


-fairly said to lie within the domain of practical politics. The 


expense of it is indeed gigantic; but the war-has made men’s minds 
as familiar with millions of pounds as they were with hundreds of 
pcunds before the war, and after all.the expense will not at the 


outside.exceed the cost of a hundred days of the war itself. It will. 


clearly not involve the State in pécuniary loss, if the business of the 
Trade is conducted after the purchase in.the same way ás before; 
and there is good reason. to believe that the State will beable to effect 
at once a large economy; for-it will not need to spend,-as is now 
spent, £1,000,000annually upon advertisements, or to pay £900, coo 
annually in the form of compensation levies, and in proportion as 
it reduces the number of licensed houses it will be able to sell pro- 
perties of great and growing value. But the State will.then at last 
be master in its own house: it will no longer be confronted by the 
determined opposition of a powerful interest; it will be able to 
consult the physical and moral welfare of the citizens apart from 
the desire of pecuniary g gain; it will be able to realise. in the cause 
of the nation and the empire the will of the people themselves. 

The experiment will be novel; the price will be heavy. But the 
experiment will be worth „making, and the price will be worth 


- paying, if the result of them shall be, in the new world which will 


be born after the war, that the people of Great Britain and Ireland 
will, for the first time after long centuries, gradually become a 
sober, i prosperous, and wholly efficient people. . 
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AN ALTERNATIVE POLICY. 
e 


T question of prohibiting the liquor traffic is one of the most 
urgent which the prolongation of the war has forced to the 
.front. Drink is the most potent ally our enemies have. Early 
in the war its effect in hindering the output of shipping and muni- 
tions led to a demand for its suppression, presented in the first place 
by harassed employers and backed up by their foremen, as a means 
of securing regular work and insuréng a full output to enable them 
to deliver the goods in fulfilment of their contracts with the Govern- 

` ment,, who were urgently demanding them. To discourage con- 


sumption heavy taxation was put onebeer and proposed on spirits. ` 


* Then the Board of Control was set up in the spring of 1915 to limit 
the evil. But this was not enough. The food situation grew 
alarming. To divert grain and sugar to food production from 
drink production the latter was limited by law in 1916 to 
26 million barrels. When the Food Minister was appointed almost 
his first demand in January, 1917, was for a reduction to 18 million 
barrels. Then the unlimited submarine campaign broke out in all 
its effective violence, and a further reduction to 10 million barrels 
was made. The latest limit fixed this year is 12,590,000 barrels, 
which will use up 513,000 tons of shipping and 3 per cent..of the 
total solid food of the nation. Can we afford this at a time when 
supplies in hand and in prospect are scarcely sufficient tọ insure 
us against starving? ; - 

Every month until harvest makes the need more urgent and the 
outlook more thteatening. Limitation of output and control have 
done wonders. But they have neither stopped drunkenness “nor 

` prevented loss of time and reduction of munition and shipping out- 
put. Even now, when the country is passing through peril greater 
than any since the battle of Hastings, our full strength is not being 
put forth, and cannot be whilst intoxicating liquor is available. 
Only one thing will secure that: complete stoppage of supplies, 

-t.e., total prohibition. 

That the -pretext on which this is refused is only a pretext is 
proved by abundant evidence. Plebiscites taken in eight towns. 

` along the Clyde, among the very workers whose problematical 
strikes are said to be feared, have given votes of 10, 15, 28, and in 
one case 33 to 1 in favour of immediate war-time prohibition. 
Plebiscites taken in other industrial towns, e.g., Huli, Batley, 
Dewsbury, Nelson, and Blaenau Festiniog have also without excep- 


tion shown great majorities for it. The real reason is one not’ 


avowed, the political and financial strength of the trade, and the 
lack of patriotism and courage to stand up to it on the part of our 
rulers. One-tenth part of the courage shown in fighting Germany, 
if applied to this problem, would sweep it out of our way and leave 
our, hands free.to defeat Germany with less strain and less sacrifice. 
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‘This bogie of the power of the trade appears to have frightened 
many. sincere Prohibitionists into7the belief that the problem can 
only be solved by the country buying, owning, and managing it. 
The reason: is the vested interest set up in 1904,.and tke fear that 
the public would not consent to allow. that vested interest to be 
injured. I do not propose to-discuss the question of nationalisation 
except to say that most—say nine-tenthse of the temperance 
reformers of the country will fight to the death any attempt to 
make them ‘partners’ in what they regard as a criminal traffic. 
Besides théir opposition, that of the financiers, already for- 
midable,- will be enormously strengthened by the Report on 
State Purchase and ‘Control (Cd. 9,042). The prospect of 
adding 250 millions to a National Debt of one half its 
present dimensions, as proposed by the former Committee in 
1915, had already engaged the pledged opposition of seventy 
M.P.’s, apart from that of those opposed on temperance grounds. 
The new Report proposes to increase this to 411 millions for Great 
Britain with an indefinite and unestimated sum for Ireland, and 
without including the English distillers, rectifiers, blenders, 
bottlers, and wholesale dealers. These additions would bring the 
-sum to not less, but probably much more, than 500 millions, to be 
added to.a debt that, by the end of this financial year, will greatly 
exceed 8,000 millions. ` ‘ z 
Moreover, the plan of the Committee is to control (i.e., to own 
and manage) the trade during the war, paying pre-war income out 
of profits to former owners until purchase is completed. This 
would render war-time prohibition impossible. Their further pro- 
posal is to. make payment by issue of stock ‘‘ secured in the first 
instance on the surplus revenues of the aggregate acquired con- 
cerns,” and to provide the sinking fund out of these’surplus 
revenues after payment of interest. This would postpone prohibi- 
tion to the Greek Calends. It would also complicate and hinder 
the operation of Local Option, however unanimously demanded by 
any locality.. It would create inequality. and, injustice- between 
localities which could only be met by imposing on any area which 
excluded the trade the loss of revenue and of capital which this 
would inflict on the nation. Such a liability could not do other 
than prevent localities from exercising their option. . 
State purchase is an alternative to local option and to prohibi- 
tion, nota step towards them. It cannot be harmonised with either, 
and would effectually check both. Indeed, I regard this Report as 


_having finally disposed of State purchase as practical politics. No 


believer in prohibition as the ultimate goal, who will follow out its 
implications, can support it. Neither can any patriotic financier 
who has regard for his country’s credit. 

But is there no way of stopping the evil other than by buying it? 
“Supposing all legitimate claims of those who have invested or who 
are employed in the trade could be met without public purchase 
and management, no excuse would remain for allowing it to con- 
tinue creating food shortage, and.crippling our. war effort, or our 
peace effort afterwards, which’ will require to be scarcely less 
strenuous. oe l 
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DISTILLING. 


What follows is an amplification of a letter I wrote to The Nation 
on Match 6th, 1917. The subsequent fifteen monthe’ happenings 
have only “confirmed my conviction of the soundness and prac- 
ticability of these proposals. It is only fair to add that shortly 
afterwards the Strength of Britain movement put out. proposals 


almost identical, so*that they and I reached the same conclusions- 


- independently. I trace back the beginnings of my own thought 
on the subject to an interview with my friend the Right Hon. Dr. 
Addison, M.P., then Minister of Munitions, who told me he was 
going straight to the Cabinet to propose the taking over by the 
Government of the distilleries to produce alcohol for explosives and 


other war requirements. This has since been done, and for the- 


period of the war no potable spirit*will be allowed to be produced 
for beverages. The strongest argument against prohibition is that 
it would destroy the capital invested in the trade. But there is no 
destruction here. The real capital,ethe buildings and machinery 
are in full use producing industrial alcohol to save the country 
instead of potable alcohol that injures and destroys the people. 
Why not keep it so employed to the profit of its owners and of the 
whole community ? i 


Another thing that convinces me of the practicability of the- 


scheme outlined below is my experience as a petrol user and as-a 


member of Parliament. The restrictions on petrol. have frightfully . 


hampered trade, especially transport. Millions of tons of petroleum 
are being brought from the ends of the earth for use in shipping, 
motors, power production, etc. Still we-have not enough. Private 
cars are stopped; business cars strictly rationed. Only the refusal 
of Parliament to sanction the creation of a new vested interest by 


way of royalties prevented the passing last year of an Act to `pro- `- 


mote boring for petroleum in this country. I understand that 
experimental boring has been or shortly will-be begun, whilst works 
are being reconstructed to extract the last ouncé possible from shale 
and from coal. Still the demand exceeds the supply, and when the 
war is over and our reorganised industry re-enters the world magket 
to compete with Germany and America, it will be more dependent 
than ever on spirit for cheap production and transport. The 
demand will be enormous, and will grow as industry expands. 
“Now, alcohol can be substituted for petrol spirit very largely, and 
. in addition bas many industrial uses to which petrol cannot be put. 
It can be made not only from grain and potatoes, but from any 


vegetable substance containing starch or sugar. Millions of tons. 


of house refuse now allowed to rot or burned in dust destructors 
could be had for the mere cost of collection, and form the raw 
mdtefial for alcohol production. The residue could afterwards be 
used as manure, thus utilising what is now simply thrown away 
as waste. Waste prevention must be one of the foundations of our 
future prosperity, if we are to retain our lead in the world’s 
industrial life, and meet successfully the competition of well- 
equipped competitors. ae 

Alcohol can be produced far more cheaply than petrol, and its 
extended use would not only stimulate industry and increase wealth, 
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but furnish a market for the distillers greater and more profitable * 
even than that of beverages. When, after the war, the distilleries 
are handed back to their owners, why not license them to produce 
industrial non-potable alcohol only, except the smaji quantity 
required for drugs, and by refusing fresh licences for a period of 
three or five years, give them a monopoly of this vast new market, 
of course safeguarding consumers from explqitation by controlled 
maximum prices? Not only would there be no destruction of real 
capital, but profits would be enough to pay dividends even on their 
heavily watered stock, and soon the market price of their- shares 
would be higher than they have ever been in normal pre-war times. 
But if, during the first five years of readjustment, total net profits 
proved less than during the five years preceding 1914, let this be 
covered by a Government guarghtee of the deficit. I am confident 
that there would be no such deficit; but, if any, it could only be 
small, and the substitution of a productive for a destructive industry 
would be well worth the risk, 

In this way all vested interests in distilling would be covered, 
the cry of confiscation would lose its meaning, and without becom- 
ing drink producers or drink sellers the citizens could decide 
whether prohibition should be permanent, by a majority educated 
through a year or two’s experience of a drink-free nation. I do not 
fear the result. But even if the drink trade were resumed, our hands 
would be free without further compensation to lay down fresh con- 
ditions, which would be not less restrictive than those of the Control 
Board, and to adopt local option until ripe for permanent prohibi- 
tion. 

This would still leave the two other branches, brewing. and 
retailing, to be dealt with. Cider and wines are so small ‘that I - 
have no room to discuss them, but with beer and spirits out of the 
way these need cause no difficulty. 


BREWING. 


The wissen limitations have caused a great decrease in gravity, 
and consumers are getting accustomed to light beers of low alco- 
holic strength. They buy them, not because they prefer them, but 
because the heavy beers are not obtainable. If the alcoholic strength 
were lowered to the point where it practically ceases to be intoxicat- 
ing-—say, two per cent.—they would still be bought, provided . 
stronger. liquors were not available. And soon the craving for the 
latter would disappear, and with supply cut off the demand would 
cease. This year, according to the Food Minister, the average 
strength of all beer brewed will be less than three per cent. As this 
includes the highly alcoholic proprietary bees and porters of great 
firms like Guinness and Bass, with their huge output, constituting 
a large proportion of the whole, the average of the balance cannot 
be much above two per cent. Still it is bought at hie 
that point it would cease to be a danger. Why not, 
two per cent. the maximunrstrength for all brewersg 
when the risk of famine is past sl T e the restrictions on output 
and let them make all they can it . The lower the strength, the 
smaller the quantity gl: grain a agar used, the less the cost of 
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production and more the profit.- The market is there: so are the 
profits. Thàt is proved by the huge amounts of super-tax the 
brewers have paid, and the iñcrease in market value qf their shares, 
both produeed by high profits'on lighter beers, which would be’ still 
higher if the beer were still lighter. There would be little risk in 
guaranteeing any deficit in profit as compared with those of the five 
years preceding theewar, when the unrestricted sale of highly 
alcoholic beer left-many of them unable to pay dividend at all. 
But the guarantee could be given as in the case of distillers, and it 
would make the cry of confiscation ridiculous. No capital would be 
lost, no plant scrapped. It would merely be turned from the 
production of a harmful to that of a harmless and healthful 
beverage, for which the demand has been proved to exist by the 
Control Board and by others. ” e 


DISTRIBUTION. 


. There remains the distributor. Soar as the public house, hotel, 
and club are social centres they play an important part in the 
people’s life, a part that would be also beneficent if alcohol were out 
of them. But for that there would be no need to reduce their 
number. Tied houses form 92 per cent. of the whole.’ Their profits 
appear in the balance-sheets of the brewers and distillers who own 
them, and would ‘be covered by the guarantees suggested above. 
Only the free houses, therefore, remain to be considered, amd these 
constitute only 8 per cent. of the whole. It may be assumed that 
people who have frequented them in the past will still want to meet 
their friends and will not abandon such of their old haunts as remain 


- open. That has been thé experience in Canada, where hotels afe 


paying as well since prohibition as before, and saloon-bars run on 
non-alcoholic lines are as crowded and prosperous as ever. The 
only difference, I am told, is that a huge trade is now done in 


. “soft” drinks, and the crowds are now orderly and friendly instead 


of rowdy and quarrelsome. Beer-drinkers could still get beer. But 


it would not intoxicate. Spirit-drinkers would find other refresh- 


- 


ment if spirits were absent. And both would go where they had 
been accustomed for the refreshment and social intercourse they 
desired. But a sober clientéle would insist on higher standards of 
cleanliness and accommodation, and this, with competition between 
the houses, would probably bring into existence’ the reformed 
public-house, which women, and even children, could frequent in 
safety when the evil was absent that now keeps the one away by 
custom and the other by law. There is.no reason why the non- 
alcoholic public-house should not have double the present number 


- of customers, nor why their owners should not become what through 


their license it was intended they should be—victuallers. With 
reasonable enterprise and business management, there is no reason 


. Why profits as large as ever should not be made. But this would 


take time, and during the time of adjustment, for a period of, say, 
five years, the Government might guarantee profits equal to those 
of the same period before the war. With such a guarantee none 
who-desired to remain in the trade need leave it. No capital would 
be lost: The new business would take the place of the old, meeting 


S 
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social needs without the evils that now accompany them, and satis- 
fying évery reasonable claim of vested interests. 

The off-licepse holder, the licensed grocer and confectioner could 
continue their business so far-as beer is concerned, but the prohibi- 
tion of wines and spirits would involve loss until substitutes were 
found, and this might be guaranteed to them in the same way as 
to the publican. I am inclined to think that this is the only section 
of the trade where losses could bé proved, and the total burden on 
the Exchequer would be infinitesimal compared with the benefit 
accruing from even temporary prohibition, or with the advantage of 
having substituted a vested interest in beneficial trades for the 
vested interest in intoxicants, leaving the nation free, if they went 
back on prohibition, to prevent the creation of a fresh interest, and 


_thus, without further compensgtion, to exercise an option through 


magistrates or by direct vote, against which neither publican nor 
brewer would have a claim beyond the currency of his annual 
license. | a. 

Shortly, then, my proposals are :— 

1. To save the food situation before famine approaches nearer, 
at Once enact prohibition for the period of the war and twelve 
months thereafter. 

2. In lieu of all existing interests in the traffic, give equal value 
in the shape of a virtual monopoly secured by licenses exclusively 
confined for five years (a) of industrial alcohol to existing distillers; 
(b) of 2 per cent. beer to existing brewers; (c) of retail sale to exist- 
ing retailers. After that period competition might be allowed by 
admitting other licensees. f , ; 

3. For the same period, in full discharge of all claims, guarantee 
to pay out of the Exchequer the amount, if any, by which profits 
are less than they were during the like period immediately prior 
to 1914. . , E 3 
. 4. With prohibition, provide for taking a Referendum, three 
months before the expiry of the twelve months, to decidé by a 
majority as to continuance or reversion to license. A majority for 


` prohibition to insure its permanence, or, in case of a national 


majority against, the vote in each local area to decide for that area. 
Subsequent local votes to be taken periodically if demanded by a 
fixed proportion of inhabitants. m4 
5. Restore to licensing magistrates, subject to local option, full 
discretion to refuse renewal of licenses without compensation, at 
the same time making the restrictions of the Liquor Control Board 
and the Food Minister statutory.. 
` This plan would solve the drink problem until demobilisation 
was complete, and would then leave the people free to deal with it 
unhampered by legal vested-interests, private or public. With 
experience of the benefits of a drink-free country, I have faith to 
believe that the temporary solution would then become permanent 
by the will of the people. But even;if not at once, the solution 
would be in their hands. It would certainly be adopted by some 
localities, and would ‘spread from one area to another until we 
reached the position of Canada, and decided as a nation, once and - 
for ever to put this enemy under our feet. itn 
as H. G. CHANCELLOR. 
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ae recent great bank amalgamations have sent a shudder of ` 
apprehension through the business, and ever through the 
official world. Eight grèat Joint Stock banks now hold some- 
‘thing like a thousand million pounds of deposits, being more than 
four-fifths of the total liquid capital of the country. And the end 
is not yet. Further ‘great fusions are believed to be under discus- 
sion. We are,-it,is said, within a measurable distance of there 
being—save for unimportant exceptions—only one bank, under one 
General Manager, probably a Scotsman, whose power over the 
nation’s industry would be incalculable. Even in the crisis of the 
war the matter is receiving the attention of the Government. 

In the opinion of the present writer, the amalgamation of banks 
in this country, which has been going on continuously for a century, 
though at varying rates, and is being paralleled in other countries, 
notably in Germany and latterly in the Canadian Dominion, is an 
economically inevitable development At a certain stage of capitalist 
“enterprise, and one which cannot effectively be prevented. i 

1. -It will be noticed that the century-long process of amalgama- 
tion in this country took, at first, the form of the joining together of 
private banks, and then the absorption of private by Joint Stock 
banks, thé obvious motives in both cases being the increase of 
financial strength and stability, and the larger field of operation 
thereby secured, as well as the reduction of working expenses and 

. the avoidance of.competition. Later came the tendency to a fusion 
of the smaller Joint Stock banks, with similar motives. In the 
latter part of ‘the.last century we had a series of absorptions, both - 
of metropolitan’ by provincial banks and of provincial by metro- 
politan banks, with the additional motives of combining, even at 
the cost of abandoning a country note-issue, the opportunities for 
business offered by London and provincial fields, of saving the 
expense of a London agency, and, above all, of obtaining access 
to the London Clearing House. The characteristic feature of the 
present century has been the fusion of gigantic Joint Stock banks, 
which had already numerous branches in London and the provinces,. 
and were already enjoying the advantages of membership of the 
London Clearing House. 

2. There seems no economic limit to this policy of amalgama- 
tion, Experience has confirmed the expectation that an increase in 
the magnitude and the geographical scope of a banking business , 
in the United Kingdom, so far, at least, as concerns the practice of 
banking as understood in this country, is accompanied, normally, 
by an increase in the opportunities for profit, a lessening of the 
working expenses in proportion to the business done, a diminution 
of risk of failure, and an increase in the rate of return on the share-. 
holders’ capital. 

Many of these gains need no further comment. It may, how- 
ever, be worth pointing out — ` 


(a) That apart from the obvious economies in the cost of 
_ administration, common to all business on a large scale, there is, 
in British banking practice, a special advantage in a bank being 
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as extensive and all-pervasive as possible. Where distinct banks 
co-exist, there can be no assurance that the periodical shifting of 
- business, the perpetual transformations in industrial Organisation, 
the-+rise amd fall of industries, localities or firms, the changes of 
fashion and the ebb and flow of demand, and even a relafive diminu- 
tion of reputation. may not lead to a shrinking of the deposits and 
current account balances of any one bank, or even of each bank 
in turn. Accordingly every bank has to maintain an uninvested, 
or at least a specially liquid-reserve to meet such a possible with- 
drawal.“ The smaller, the more numerots, thé ‘more specialised 
by locality or industry are the competing banks, the larger must 
be this reserve. On the other hand, if all the deposit and current 
accounts of the nation were kept at one' bank, even if it had 
innumerable branches, as the experience of the Post Office Savings 
Bank shows, no such shifting of business would affect ity no mere 
transfers from. firm to firm Or from trade to trade would. involve” 
any shrinking of its aggregate balances; and if would -ńeéd only to 
have in hand, somewhere, sufficient currency to replenish- tem- 
porarily a local drain on it§ ‘‘ till money.” The nearer the banks 
can approach to-this condition of monopoly, not-only the lower will 
be their percentage of -working expenses, but also the greater 
will be the financial stability, and the smaller the. amount that they 
will need-to keep uninvested in order to meet possible withdrawals. 

(b) That the process of amalgamation has involved an ever- 
increasing’ elimination, from the British banking business, of the 
typical profit-maker, first as.partner in a private bank, then as 
„director in a Joint Stock bank, representing a large personal 
holding of shares; and the gradual transfer of practically the whole 
conduct of the business to what may be called ‘‘ disinterested. 
management ’’—that is to say, management by trained, pro- 
fessional officers serving for salaries, whose remuneration bears 
no relation to the profit made on each piece of business transacted. 
The part played in the business by the directors themselves seems 
to be, with every increase in the magnitude and scope of the 
concern, steadily diminishing ; and these directors, moreover, come 
to be. chosen, more and more, not because of their large holdings 
of shares, or because of their ancestral .or personal connection 
with banking, but because of their reputation or influence, com- 
mercial, social, or political. The result is thaf, along with the 
process of amalgamation, there has been going on a- transfer of 
the whole management of banking to the hierarchy of salaried 
officials; whilst the supreme decisions on financial policy are in 
the hands, in practice, of a very small group of salaried General 
Managers, only partially in consultation with an equally smal! 
group of Chairmen of Boards of Directors, themselves’ usually 
drawing not inconsiderable salaries. 


3» The tendency of banks to fuse into larger and larger aggrega- 
tions—even to the point of merging in a single monopolist organisa- 
tion holding practically all the deposit and current accounts of the 
Kingdom—has, therefore, certain positive social advantages, in 
(a) the diminution of working cost; (b) the reduction of risk of 
failure; (c) the fuller utilisation of capital; and (d) the elimination 
of the uncertainty, variability, bias, favouritism, or idiosyncracies 
characteristic of management by the profitmaker himself, as to 
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whom there is no guarantee of professional training; and their 
replacement by the scientifically impartial administration, accord- 
ing to a prescribed policy, of the disinterested official. It would, 
therefore, þe impossible for the modern instructed economist to 
favour the multiplication of competing banks, still less a resuscita- 
tion of the private bankers.- ` 
4. dt may be noted that the continued amalgamation of separate 
banking concerns has been coincident with an equally continuous 
growth of banking facilities to the public, so far, at least, ds deposits 
and current accounts are concerned. Three-quarters of a century 
ago there were little more than a thousand banking offices in the 
United Kingdom—more than three-fifths-of them branches of Joint 
Stock banks, and less than two-fifths private banks—for a popula- 
tion of some 28 millions, or, roughly, one to every five thousand 
‘families. . To-day there are probably at least 10,000 such offices, all 
but a few dozen of them branches of Joint Stock banks, for a popula- 
tion of some 46 millions, or one for gvery one thousand families.* 
So far as access to a banking office is concerned, this convenience 
has increased—measuréed by geographical area, tenfold, and 
measured by population, fivefold. i 
A large part of this multiplication of banking offices has, o 
course; taken place in London and the other large towns, where 
a part only of the increase has been called for by the geographical 
spread of the urban population. But it has been estimated that of 
thé five or six thousand new branches opened within the past 
half-century at least one-third were opened in places where no bank 
previously existed. The number of distinct towns and villages in 
the United Kingdom in which at least one banking office exists - 
has been speculatively put at three or four thousand. The Joint 
Stock banking office is still far from being as ubiquitous as the 
Post Office Savings Bank. f 
As regards the conveniences and advantages afforded to the 
public, it is worth notice how extensive these have become on the 
deposit side of banking, apart from what may be done by the toan 
of capital'or credit. The number and the percentage of people 
enjoying the advantage of. a current account have enormofisly 
increased. No statistics on this point are published. But it has 
been speculatively estimated that whereas the number of such 
accounts three-quarters of a century ago probably did not exceed a ` 
very few tens, of thousands in the whole. United Kingdom— 
possibly not more than one per thousand of the population, the 
number at the present day may well reach a million ; or one for every 
fifty of the population. This would indicate, relatively to the 
population, something like a twenty-fold increase. There are 
probably now in the United Kingdom something like a million 
- heads of households having an income of £200 a year or more. 
We may perhaps say that, whereas three-quarters of a century ago 
comparatively few people under £1,000 a year income had a 
* It must, however, be noted that, three-quarters of a century ago, the thousand 
separate banking offices were nearly all “ full time” businesses, open all the week. 
But of the 10,000 existing banking offices about a quarter are open only one or two - 


days per week. The 10,oco banking offices may be contrasted with the 25,000 
post offices (of which some 15,000 are money-order aud savings bank offices). 
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current account, nowadays comparatively few people with as much 
as £200 a year income, whether from property or from earnings, 
are without one. 

The work done by the banker, and the convenience afforded by 
him to the average customer, especially the small customer, have 
greatly increased. The current account has itself been largely 
transformed. Formerly substantial balances were kept, cheques 
were few and far between, and they were drawn only for substantial 
sums. Latterly the habit has grown, not only of paying by 
cheque even the smallest bills, personal and household as well as 
business,,down to as low as a few shillings, but also of using the 
cheque for the purpose of remitting the Smallest sum, even down 
to a few pence, as being, to the sender, no more expensive and much 
more convenient than the cheapest postal remittance. But in 
addition to keeping a busy current account; often, outside London, 
allowing interest on the minimum monthly balance: requiring a 
very small balance to be maintained, and charging, if at all, only 
trifling sums for postage and commission, the banker now 
performs, even for his humblest clients, an ever-increasing amount 
of work—for which no charge is usually made—in the shape of 
keeping their securities, collecting their dividends, meeting calls 
as they fall due, and regularly paying annual and other subscrip- 
tions, &c., according to registered instructions. The large and 
rapidly increasing work done by the banks in carrying out the 
purchases and sales of securities Gn which they share commissions) 
may also be mentioned. 

5. It is to be expected that, even on present lines, the downward 
spread of current accounts will continue, and even increase, with 
the rise in economic status of what are at present the lower classes, 
and the growth of social intelligence. Probably within a very few 
years we shall see the Government Departments and Local 
Authorities—already, in 1911, directly employing a million people 
—making a practice of paying all their salaried employees, women 
as well as men, not merely by cheque, but actually by arranging to 
have their monthly instalments placed to the credit of their little 
curfent accounts. Large firms will see the economy of adopting 
a similar course. Presently every person in regular salaried 
employment, however humble, will be expected to have a current 
account, and we shall see a small but steadily growing percentage 
of the better-paid wage-earners claiming the same advantage. 
Married women, too, will increasingly have separate accounts. 
There may come to be nearly as-many current accounts in the names 
of women as in those of men. In the Army and Navy, the non- 
commissioned and warrant officers may, to the great relief of the 

- Pay Departments, come to have their own Cox or McGrigor. 

y 1931, when the population of these islands may probably be 
between eleven and twelve million families, there may well be, even 
on present banking lines, two or three million of them with current 
accounts at the Joint Stock Bank. The amount of actual work done 
by the banker on this side of his business may thus be, in 
the aggregate, twice or three times what he now performs. The 
number of separate banking offices, even if many are, on successive 
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fusions, geographically rearranged, will have needed to be largely 

increased. This side of the banker’s business is, of course, of great 
social and economic advantage, quite irrespective of his work in 

placing çąpital or credit at the disposal of those who need it; and- 
its great and continuous increase*is a marked feature of the 
economic organisation of the United Kingdom. ` 

Eventually we myst look for every person in settled employment, 
including all the manual working wage-earners—in fact, every ` 
adult except the tramp and the feeble-minded—having his or her . 
current account and cheque beok. 

6. The question now arises of the action required tp preyent 
socially inconvenient results from the rapidly increasing mono- 
polisation in a very few hands of the direction of policy and 
administration of the “whole banking business of the United 
Kingdom. It is suggested that it"is not a question of an absolute 
monopoly in one hand.. A monopoly may' be more or less 
complete; and the economic effects of monopoly—that is to say, of- 
a lack of competition among profit-seekers—may be produced to a 
greater or less degree, at a point far below that of complete. 
monppolsatidn in a single hand. . 

'From the side of the depositor or that of the current account 
always having a credit balance—and these, be it remembered, make 
up, numerically, the great majority (possibly nine-tenths) ‘of the 
banker’s customers—the danger of freeing the banker from com- 
petitive rivalry would seem to lie (a) in a restriction of facilities, 
and (b) in a raising of the price exacted for them. In both respects 
the danger appears to be great. A bank which-stands practically 
alone in a county, or has the monopoly of a geographical district, 
will not, we may assume, very readily incur the expense of 
{i) multiplying new branches; (ii) doing the present extensive and 
growing gratuitous service for its customers; (iii) keeping their - 
current accounts without requiring substantial balances. There is, 
indeed, every reason to expect that the banker, as the nearest 
approach to the “‘ economic man,” will (iv) also take the oppor- 
tunity of raising his charges, either by increasing the frequency. 
and the rate of the commission exacted for keeping a small accoant ; 
or (v) by either reducing the rate of interest allowed on balances, 
or adopting the common London practice of refusing it alfogether. 
The banker, who is not in business for his health, may be 
expected, on this side of his enterprise, to pursue the policy of 

‘ charging all that the traffic will bear ’’; that is to say, increasing 
the charges and limiting the service up to the point at which the 
normal increase in the number of current accounts slackens, or 
actually stops. It would probably pay the banker actually to refuse 
the smaller accounts, and to penalise the employment of -cheques 
for small sums. This would be a social loss. Theoretically, the 
monopolist bank might pursue such a policy to the point of 
obtaining, from the million or two holders of current accounts, the 
‘economic equivalent of substantially all the convenience and 
facilities that they enjoy by reason of having such accounts. 

It is, moreover, at this point that consideration of the other side 

f of the banker’s business at'last comes in—namely, that of lending 
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capital or credit, which directly concerns only a relatively tiny 
minority of the banker’s customers, possibly not so many as one- 
tenth. It is mot to be assumed that the monopolist banker will, 
in the aggregate, actually lend less than the crowd of tompeting 
bankers, because any banker, even the monopolist banker, will 
séek at all times to employ all the capital or credit that he can 
safely dispose of. But the monopolist banker*tmust be presumed, 
as a result of being relieved of the fear of competition, (a) to feel 
free to be more arbitrary in his selectién of the would-be borrowers 
whom he chooses to oblige, and therefore to be able to indulge 
in discrintination against persons or kinds of business that he may 
dislike ;* (b) to raise his charges, generally, for all accommodation— 
again, theoretically, to the point of ‘‘ all that the traffic will bear ”’; 
and (c).in times of general stress from all applicants, and at all 
times from any applicant who was ‘‘in a tight place,” to extort, 
as the price of absolutely indispensable help, a theoretically 
unlimited ransom. ° 

The National Government, and also, the local authorities, would 
be subjected to similar treatment. In times of serious emergency, 
the monopolist banker would be restrainéd only by patriotism from 
exacting his ‘‘ pound of flesh,” or, rather, from commuting such a 
demand into whatever price, payable in whatever currency, that he 
might prefer. . 

The economist can see nothing to prevènt a monopolist banking 
concern, carried on for motives of profit, and not subjected to any 
counteracting public control, from taking the utmost advantage 
of its position and power in all the above ways. What is specially 
important to notice is that the same consequences follow, usually 
(but not always) to a lesser degree, or .up to a limit more quickly 
reached, when the monopoly is (a) merely local and not national: 
{b} when it is not complete but only partial, to the extent to which 
the full rigour of competition is eliminated; and (c) when the com- 
plete or partial monopoly is attained not by actual fusion of 
separate concerns, but by other means, such as (i) the establish- 
mept of a common interest by purchasing each other’s shares; 
(ii) by the conclusion of mutual agreements to observe particular 

- customs, methods of business, rates of charge, &c. It is probably 
at this point the.danger is greatest and least remote. 

7. Having diagnosed the situation and identified the danger, we 
have to face the question of what can be done to prevent it. 


(a) Anti-Trust. LEGISLATION. 


‘It is impossible, it is suggested, to stop, by legislative prohibi- 
tion or restriction, the progress towards economic monopoly where 
such progress is financially advantageous to those concerned. The 
possible forms of combination are endless, and they would slip 


*In a local labour trouble some years ago the bank at which the trade union 
kept its current account refused an advance on securities which was desired in 
order to.enable strike pay to be suddenly issued. The trade union sought and 
readily obtained the necessary advance from the banking department of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, to which it thén transferred its account. Since 
that date there has been a steady stream of similar transfers. 
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through any prohibition. As soon as combination becomes prac- 
ticable—and this is a matter of personal capacity for united action, 
development of the technique‘of administration, and improvement 
in the means of communication and transit—competition, as George 
Stephenson said, becomes impossible. No “anti-trust ’’ legisla- 
tion stops trusts: it only makes them change their form. We must 
therefore assume a steady continuance in this country of the pro- 
‘gress towards a complete banking monopoly, and in the mean- 
time the constant increase of the effects of partial monopoly— 
complete, as far as certain localities are concerned; nationally more 
‘and more complete as far as conventions and agreements as to 
methods of business are concerned; and, in one or other form, 
ever approaching nearer so far as economic results are concerned 
- in substance, if not in form, to theeposition of absolute monopoly: 


(b) LEGAL REGULATION. ! 

If combination of the nature of menopoly cannot be prevented, 

a business may sometimes be controlled (as, for instance, the 

London gas companies are controlled) so as to protect the customers 

and the community. But no way of controlling a banker has been 

-discovered, whether with regard to the conveniencies and facilities 

that he shall afford to his customers, or as to the charges that he 

. shall make for them; or as to the loans of capital or credit that he: 
shall grant; or as to the conditions that he shall impose. 


(c) NATIONALISATION. 


The only remedy, ultimately, for the dangers of a banking mono- 
‘poly, is for the community to take the monopoly into its own 
‘hands; and so get rid, once for all, not of the monopoly, which 
from the standpoint of national organisation is advantageous, but 
-of the motives leading to extortion. If no shareholders arein control, , 
with their perpetual and insatiable desire for profit, there is—as 
‘has been demonstrated alike in the great Co-operative Movement 
and in the Government Post Office—no inducement to take 
‘advantage of the needs or the helplessness of the customerseby 
‘restricting service or raising prices. Both charges and services 
are regulated—it may be well or ill—on other considerations than 
‘those of maximising pecuniary profit. i i 

It may be observed that Government banks have existed for a 
‚century or more, notable examples being those of Prussia and 
‘Russia; whilst the most recent is that of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. : ; 

It should be noted that ‘ nationalisation,” whether of banks or 
of railways, coal mines or life assurance, does not necessarily mean 
government under a Minister by a branch of the Civil Service. 
‘There are a hundred different forms of organisation of a public 

_-service. What is involved in “ nationalisation ” is not any-parti- 
cular form of organisation, administration, or government, but (a) 
the elimination of the private capitalist shareholder from ownership, 
direction, and any varying interest in the profits; (b) the conduct 
-of the enterprise for objects. and according to-standards other than 
those of the maximun pecuniary return on the capital employed; 
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and (c) the vesting of the decision as to these objects and standards, 
and the ultimate supreme power, in some authority acting for the 
community. Jt would, for instance, need very little change to 
convert the Bank of England into a public institution—practically 
little more than the conversion of the shares into Government stock, 
and the vesting of the formal appointment of new directors in 
some other hands. ° 
(d) COMPETITION. 


In the meantime a transitional remedy may be found in ensuring 
efective competition all over the Kingdom, and available for all 
persons in respect (a) of the function of receiving deposits and 
keeping current accounts; and (b) lending capital or credit. To 
this point the remainder of this article is devoted. 

8. There are two suggestive developments to notice on the way 
to nationalisation. 


(a) THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY’S BANK. 


The Co-operative Wholesale Society is a federation of 1,200 
separate Co-operative Societies, belonging tọ, and carrying on 
business for, two and three-quarter million families, or nearly a 
third of the whole population of England and Wales. Its business 
turnover—including a small amount of agriculture and mining, a 
great deal of manufacture and importing, and a vast wholesale 
distributing trade—is now just upon sixty million pounds a year. 
For a generation it has conducted its own bank for the convenience 
of its corporate members, whose aggregate business turnover is 
twice that of its own. It also admits to its banking department 
several hundred corporate non-members, notably the Labour 
Party, many Trade Unions and some Trades Councils. It does not 
open current accounts for individuals (though it now accepts 
deposits from them through the intermediation of the Co-operative 
Societies). Its total of deposits and current account balances now 
exceeds eight millions, and its banking turnover last year was 
£ 324,000,000. : 

What is interesting and suggestive is (a) that the C.W.S. Bank 
is not conducted for profit, but for mutual service and general 
economy; (b) that the policy is not controlled or the profit taken 
by capitalist shareholders; (c) that there is a clear distinction 
between (i) the service of keeping the account, for which a charge 
is made to every customer, roughly calculated just to cover the 
actual cost (the scale being now from 1s. 6d. down to 6d. per £ 100 
of cheques drawn, according to the magnitude of the account); 
(ii) the profit to be expected from the use of the customers’ money 
(for which 3 per cent. interest is now paid on the daily balance); 
and (iii) the charge to be made for overdrafts and other loans (which 
is always at a uniform rate, not varying except at long intervals, so 
that borrowers may know what to count on—the current rate being 
54 per cent.); and (d) that the ultimate net profit, as the result of 
these fixed charges on both sides, is divided equally among the 
borrowing and the lending customers at a percentage calculated 
upon the aggregate of balances and loans (this now being usually 
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one per cent., thus reducing the charge to borrowers to. 44 per cent. 
and increasing the interest on balances to 4 per cent.). It is 
interesting to notice that if the Joint Stock banks adopted these 
rates, th€ whole of the dividends now paid to- the shareholders. 
would be received by the customers. : 

This method of charge and distribution of net profits may” 
be the one adopted*for banking by the community in the future. 


a 


(b) THE Post Orrice BANKING AND REMITTANCE BUSINESS. 


It is presumably unnecessary to recall the fact that the Govern- 
ment, through the Post Office Savings Bank, is far and away the 
greafest banker in the United Kingdom, measured ‘by the number 
of customers, which is estimated at about eleven millions (including 
those of the Trustee Savings Banks), or ten times as many as those 
of all the Joint Stock banks put together; and, even after the recent 
ainalgamations, is still the greatest—when the Trustee Savings 
Banks are included—measured by the aggregate amount of 
deposits. But the Government Bank arbitrarily restricts the 
magnitude and range of the Service which it renders to its 
customers. For instance (a) it puts a limit to the amount of the ` 
balance which it allows a customer to keep, and (most extraordinary 
of all) to the total amount that it allows a depositor to deposit in 
the course of a year;* (b) it puts an even narrower limit to the 
balance on which it will pay interest; (c) it refuses to allow 
its customers to draw cheques on their accounts; (d) it has hitherto 
refused to take care of its customers’ securities and to collect their 
dividends, and still refuses to do this except, latterly, with regard 
to some of the War Loans; (e) it refuses to receive and collect some 
of the forms of currency documents which other bankers receive, 
and collect as a matter of course.j J* is a testimony to its utility 
that, notwithstanding all these lim:cations, and the increasing 
extent to which the Joint Stock banks are seeking the custom of the 
+‘ little man,’’ it is still the biggest banking concern in the 
Kingdom, with one-sixth of the whole aggregate of deposits. , 

_ The Government Bank of the United Kingdom is, in fact, still 
greatly hampered and restricted by clinging to the notion that it is 
in the nature of a charity, carried on for the benefit of the poor; 
instead of regarding itself, as the Post Office does in most of its 
other business, as merely a form of social organisation, available 
for rich and poor alike, and conducted, like the Co-operative 


* These limitations are temporarily suspended, but are to be reimposed when the 


< war is over! - 


~ + Thus, a Money Order will only be accepted as a deposit at the particular office 
at which it is payable, though any other bankers will accept it anywhere, and a 
quarter of all the Money Orders issued are paid through banks; Scottish cheques 
are not accepted at Savings Bank offices in England and Wales, though they are in. 
Ireland. On the other hand, Scottish bank-notes are accepted in Scotland only, 
“and Irish bank-notes in Ireland only; cheques on banks in the Isle of Man and 
the Channel Isles are not accepted for collection anywhere but in those~places ; 
cheques on foreign or Colonial banks are everywhere refused for collection: no 
coupons or dividend warrants are accepted; nor are Bills of Exchange accepted, 
even if payable on demand or at sight, although cheques are accepted. Why the 
Postmaster-General, unlike every other banker, should refuse to accept these forms 
of currency from his customers has never been explained. . 
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e® 
Wholesale Society’s Bank, for the common advantage and mutual 
service of its members. . °° - 


‘It is perhaps needless to point out that other Government Savings 
Banks have already transcended. the limitations and restrictions of 
the British Post Office. Thus, in Austro-Hungary, Germany, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, and now also Japan, the Post Office 
Bank allows its customers to draw cheques on their current 
accounts: The yearly turnover in these Post-Office cheques in the 
Central Empires is over six thousand million pounds. In France, 
in Holland, in Portugal, even in British India, the Post Office Bank 
takes charge of its customers’ securities and collects their dividends. 
In England the Savings Bank will not even accept for collection 
the coupons that the investor himself cuts off. In France -and 
Portugal the Post Office undertakes for its customers the purchase 
and sale of Government securities. In many countries the Govern- 
ment lays itself out not only to collect and credit the sums due to 
its customers, but also to provéde the cheapest and most convenient 
forms of remittance. In Italy and Germany the Government issues 
to travellers safe.and convenient Circular Notes. 


9. THE PROBABLE FUTURE OF BANKING AS A Form oF SOCIAL 
ORGANISATION. 


If we may draw an inference from the experience of the various 
‘countries of the world, and the developments now in progress, it 
may be suggested that the business of banking is, like many other 
businesses, undergoing a process of disintegration. The banker of 
two hundred years ago was a shopkeeper and pawnbroker as well 
as what we now call a banker. A hundred years ago it was 
considered an integral part of banking to issue paper money. On ' 
the Continent the business of banking is very little connected with 
the keeping of current accounts for the mass of the population, and 
is, on the other hand, closely combined with that of the financial 
control of all sorts of industrial operations. Even in the United- 
Kingdom, whilst remnants of the above remain in parts of the field, 
there is also still an imperfect specialisation of such different 
businesses as exchanging foreign money, international arbitrage, 
&c. A further differentiation is now at hand. Just as we have 
(except for.some obsolescent survivals) separated the function of 
issuing paper money from that of keeping current accounts, so we 
shall separate the function of keeping current accounts from that of 
money,lending. The'habit of the British banker of combining, in 
one and the same concern (a) the essentially routine business of 
keéping current accounts or receiving deposits; and (b) the much 
more difficult and hazardous business of lending capital to private 
traders, is not a necessary characteristic of banking organisation ; 
and, whilst possibly the most profitable to the profit-seeking banker, 
this combination may not be the most advantageous from the stand- 
point of the community. - 4 - ee 

“It may accordingly be suggested that the business of banking, 
as understood in this--country, is destined to be further divided 
into two parts, one of which is ripe for immediate nationalisation, 
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and need no longer be carried on for private profit, whilst the other 
should be the Sphere of a number of separate and_diversely 
specialised organisations catering for'particular needs. The whole 
of the dep@sit and current account side of banking—with its services 
in the way of keeping securities, collecting dividends, meeting 
calls, making regular payments, and carrying through the purchase 
and sale of securities—ought to be united with the Post Office and 
Trustee Savings Banks and the. money-order and other. postal 
remittance business, and run as a national service for the receipt 
and custody of cash, tor the utmost possible development of the 
cheque system, and for the cheapest possible organisation of 
remittances. There is no longer any reason why this important 
branch of social organisation should be abandoned to the profit- 
maker, should be made the instrument of levying an unnecessarily 
heavy toll on the customers for the benefit of shareholders, and 
should now be exposed to the imminent danger of monopoly. 

If the receipt and custody of deposits and the keeping of current 
accounts were made a public service the Government might invest 
the funds thus placed at its disposal in a variety of ways. A‘ certain 
proportion, perhaps corresponding to what is now held as savings, 
would be invested, as at present, in Government securities—not 
Consols, but such as are repayable at par at fixed dates, including ~ 
` Treasury Bills and Terminable Annuities; and any increase in this 
amount would, in effect, release so much capital for other uses, by 
paying off part of the National Debt. But the bulk of the amount, 
corresponding with the proportion of their resources that the 
bankers now lend for business purposes, might be advanced, for 
terms of varying duration, partly to Government Departments and 
local authorities for all their great and rapidly extending enter-- 
prises, formerly abandoned to the profitmaker ; and partly toa series 
of financial concerns, whose business it should be to discount the 
bills and satisfy the requests for loans of those profitmakers who 
now appeal to the bankers. But these financial concerns should 
be organised, it is suggested, very largely by trades and industries, 
specialising in-particular lines, and devoted, so far as possiblg, to . 
meeting the business needs of the different occupations. Whether 
they should be financial concerns, owned and directed by share- 
holders, and run for their profit; or whether they might not, in some 
cases, be owned and directed by the great industrial associations 
and combinations that the Government is now promoting in the 
various industries, and be run for the advantage of the industries 
as wholes, may be a matter for consideration and possible experi- 
ment. In either case, the concerns to which the Government would 
lend its capital would, of course, have to be of undoubted financial 
stability to be secured, it may be, by large uncalled capital,.or by 
the joint and several guarantees of a numerous membership; 
coupled, possibly, with a charge on the assets. 


SIDNEY WEBB. 


THE BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH REPORT. 


ORD BAEFOUR OF BURLEIGH’S Committee on Commer- 
-cial and Industrial policy after the war had an imp8ssible task 
to perform. Being mortal men, the members knew no better 

than anyone else how or when the war will end or what, during its 
progress, may yet happen in military, diplorhatic;, and economic 
spheres. They were asked to advise as to.the commercial and 
industrial policy suitable for this country under conditions the 
nature of which cannot possibly be foretold; and consequently 
were in a’position analogous to that of a medical practitioner asked 
to prescribe for a patient he has never seen and of whose symptoms 
he is not aware. Under such circumstances no very weighty 
conclusions, nothing, in fact, of*more than academic interest, could 
reasonably be expected from the Committee’s final report. The 
text of that report* testifies also to another disability under which 
the Committee worked. Polftical reasons made it inevitable that 
its membership should be composed of representatives of the 
different parties and-schools of fiscal opinion in as equal degrees as 
possible. , It was always likely, therefore, that if there was -to be 
anything approaching an unanimous report, the text would have 
to contain sops for first one section and then another. ‘This is 
exactly what appears to have happened, with the result that the 
report is a most incongruous medley of Free Trade, Protection, 
Preference, Retaliation. Business and sentiment are often con- 
fused, and the result is a string of striking inconsistencies. While 
the survey upon which conclusions are “based has a strong Free 
Trade flavour, the conclusions themselves open the door very wide 
for Protection. But the attempt obviously made by the framers of the 
report to conciliate all sections—to be all things to all men—failed 
rather signally to obtain unanimity ; for no fewer than nine out of 
the nineteen members signing the report appended reservations. 

The general survey, as I have suggested, is predominantly Free 
Trade in tone. Starting -off with a comparative review of the 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom and its leading competitors 
before the war, the Committee, after a page or so of statistics, 
produce the following instructive table :— 


INCREASE IN MILLION 4 ON AVERAGE FOR 1910-13 OVER AVERAGE 
FOR 1895-9. ` 


Net Imports for home con- U.K.. Germany. France. U:S.A. 

sumption iS 218 ... 260 ... 85 ... 188 
Imports of mariufactured 

and partly manufactured 

goods 72... 48 ..- 37 ... 81 
Total Exports of domestic z ; . 

produce and manufac- - 

tures oke 230 ... 244 «.. II5 . “221 
Exports of manufactured ` 

and partly manufactured . l 

goods or ash sis 177. a IJO ae FI wes GO 


* White Paper (Cd. 9035). Price od. 
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Having regard to the fact that the population of the United States ` 


is double, and that of Germany-half as much again as our own, and 
also to the great differences between the three countries as to 
domestic nie of raw materials, the Committee very moderately 
comment that these figures “ bear remarkable testimony to the 
strength and vitality of British industry as a whole.” That means, 
- if it means anything, that there was not much wrong with ‘our fiscal 
system up to the outbreak of war, and none of the members, who 
sign reservations, apparently take any exception to this conclusion. 
_ At this point the report suddenly digresses to a review of the 
‘coal trade, and is thereby guilty of one of many very, curious 
omissions. The Committee might surely, in all fairness, have gone 
on to recall that it was under our pre-war fiscal system that was 
built up that tremendous wealth, of financial, economic, and 
maritime power and resource that has played such an incalculable 
part in -sustaining the whole Allied cause through these four 
perilous years. Is it not a little strange, also, that they make no 
mention of the flashlight that was turned suddenly upon British 
financial prestige by the financial crisis on the eve of war? The 
whole explanation of that crisis was that Britain held the world in 
fee, and when she suddenly called on her debtors to pay up, the 
spectre of bankruptcy menaced almost every country in the world. 
‘Would it not have been reasonable to record that this financial 
prestige was based upon the freedom of our ports? 

“In spite of- these omissions, there is much in the text of the 
report that will please the Free-trader. We are told (paragraph 161) 
that ‘‘ British manufacturers and merchants as a class are not. 
disposed to doubt their ability to maintain and extend their 
business, if they are left untrammelled ’’—untrammelled, pre- 
sumably, by State interference. Again (paragraph 216), we learn 
that some industries ask for no State assistance; in the case of some 
that do ask, the “f present position is largely due to ill-advised 
legislation,” while in others “‘ there are admittedly serious defects 
in management, organisation, and equipment, which may be 
largely responsible for their weakness in the face of foreign com- 
petition.” Further (par. 253), a “ far-reaching change of figcal 
policy could not be justified on revenue grounds.” “Moreover, it 
is admitted (par. 226) that ‘‘ the general tendency of import duties 
is, in the first instahce, to raise prices,” and ‘‘ having regard to the 
high level of prices likely to prevail for some time after the war 
- + « any State action likely to raise prices, even temporarily,” 
should be restricted as far as possible. 

Obviously the Committee realised at this point (par: 229-231) 
that cheap production for export after the war will be vital; that- 
the raw materials of our staple industries are derived mainly from 
abroad, and that therefore we must steer clear of all avoidable 
imposts. Paragraph 245 pours cold water on the old Protectionist 
idea of the value of a tariff for purposes of bargaining with other, 
nations; and, finally, it is admitted (par. 226) that anything in the 
nature of a general tariff must impair our re-export trade, which 
amounted in 1913 to no less than £107 millions. 

After such a summing up, one would hardly expect a Pro- 
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tectionist verdict. But let us see how far the Comniittee’s 
recommendations are in or out of harmony with these pronounce- 
ments, and consistent or inconsistent in themselves. Jhe recom- 
mendations on the fiscal question may for convenience be 
summarised under five heads :— 


1. Prohibition of enemy imports for ate least twelve months 

after the peace or longer, at the discretion of the Government. 
‘2. Legislation to prevent what is known as ‘‘ dumping.” 

3. “ Pivotal” or ‘‘key’’ industries must be maintained at all 
hazards and at any expense, whether by loans, subsidy, tariff, 
Government contracts, or by Government manufacture. 

4. Protection for ‘‘ carefully selected ° branches of production 
‘which must be maintained.either for reasons of national safety 
or on the-general ground that it is undesirable that any industry of 
real importance to our economic strength and well-being should be 
allowed to be weakened by-foreign competition. ” 

5. Preference for Overs¢as Dominions and Possessions in respect 
of import duties now existing or hereafter imposed. Other forms 
of Imperial Preference to be considered. ‘ 

6. Promotion of trade with Allies, and negotiations with them 
and with neutrals over any duties to be imposed. 


Now, taking the first two of these points together, one may, 
reasonably ask this question: If imports from countries that are 
now our enemies are to be prohibited for at least a year, possibly 
more, against whom, in the first instance, is the anti-dumping 
legislation aimed? Presumably it can only be against countries 
that are now our Allies or neutral, with whom the report strictly 
enjoins us to promote trade. That is an instance, to say the least 
of it, of muddled thinking. Moreover, the announcement of such 
prohibition would hardly encourage the mercantile influences in 
Germany to work for a reasonable peace. As to the method of 
preventing dumping, the Canadian system of “‘ a special duty equal 
to the difference between the selling price of the article for export _ 
and the fair market value thereof for home consumption ” is 
adwséd. Anyone can see at a glance the intricate difficulties 
surrounding the application of this method. Moreover, nothing 
is said about excluding from such legislation half-manufactured 
goods, which are the raw material of many important British, 
industries. If foreign countries will be kind enough to supply us 
with quantities of such goods at below cost price, they will be 
making a tremendously valuable contribution towards the recupera- 
tion of British industry in the post-war period. 

The third point in the above summary relating to “ key ”’ and 
“ pivotal ’’. industries is likely to meet with general approval eveh 
from the uncompromising Free-trader, provided a strict interpreta- 
tion of the words ‘‘ key ° and “ pivotal ” is observed. But the 
fourth point deliberately opens the’ door to an almost indefinite 
extension of the number of industries to which protection or State 
assistance may be given. The other industries mentioned under 
the fourth heading are obviously not “‘key’’ or “ pivotal” 
industries, otherwise they would have been included under 
heading 3, and a careful reading of the phraseology which I have 
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quoted above will show that almost.any important industry in the 
country might not unreasonably consider itself a deserving 
candidate for State assistance. The way, therefore,eis made clear 
for the ver? thing which the text of the report describes as ‘‘ a wide- 
spread demand for similar assistance which will give rise to an 
amount of political pressure, and which it may find very difficult 

to resist.” The Committee put their faith in the establishment of a 
strong Board to decide upon applications, but this will hardly 
appear a particularly good safeguard to anyone who is acquainted 
with the industrial history of Protectionist countries. One may 
note in passing that phrase, ‘‘ weakened by foreign competition.” ` 
Is not competition in the majority of cases bracing rather than . 
weakening in its effects? i 

It is difficult to say whether the secommendation under heading 
5 is really seriously intended to mean anything at all. Preference 
for our overseas’ Dominions in respect of our existing import duties 
isa matter so small that the Dominions affected are hardly likely - 
to trouble to turn their heads to look at it. Preference is also sug- 
gested on duties that may hereafter be imposed, but since the Com- 
mittee expressly dissociate themselves from the idea of any general 
tax on foodstuffs or raw materials which, as the text of the Report 
‘itself points out, account for no less than 88 per cent. of our total 
imports from within the Empire, this proposal also has no sub- 
stance. What is meant by ‘‘ other forms of Imperial Preference ”’ 
is not clear, and no satisfactory attempt is made to explain it. Only 

. two specific instances are given in the Report of such ‘‘other - 
forms.” Therefore, the authorities of the Dominions, whatever ; 
be their fiscal views, can only dismiss this clause.in the Report - 
as having no practical importance in any direction. 

Heading 6 introduces another of the extraordinary inconsist- 

encies which mar the Report. It suggests promotion of trade with 
our Allies—so far, so good—and negotiations with them and with. 
neutrals over any duties that may be imposed; but, as has just 
been pointed out, the Committee are emphatically of the opinion - 
. that tariffs are no good for bargaining purposes. Moreover, the 
proposal of duties for the purposes of bargaining with Allies, 
neutrals, and the Dominions postulates the idea of a sort of three- 
or four-decker tariff, the framing of which would obviously pre- 
‘sent absolutely insuperable obstacles. Senator Pulsford,.in his 
recent book, Commerce and the Empire, tells how Canada and 
Australia have tried in vain for twenty-two years to arrange a 
system of preferential tariffs between themselves. How long, then, 
is it likely to take us to arrange a tariff in varying degrees with 
Allies, Dominions, neutrals, and enemies? And what an endle&s 
vista of international bickerings is opened up by such a-policy! 

_ Little more need be said of the patchwork of incongruous and 
halting recommendations on fiscal policy. The terms of reference 
to the Committee covered a very wide-field in the industrial and 
economic spheres outside the fiscal question. The Committee 
examined and rejected the metric system of, weights and measures 
and decimal coinage. They advise, and here they will receive the 
support .of all well-informed critics, the complete overhauling of 
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our income-tax system. But the way in which the Committee deals 
with the general field of-industrial and economic affairs outside the 
fiscal question is more remarkable for omissions than for anything 
else. For instance, beyond a cursory reference to the dapartmental 
Committee on Research, no mention is made of the question of 
_ improving education or of the appliance of scientific knowledge 
to the needs of industry. The late Sir Swire Smith, the veteran 
M.P. for Keighley, well-known as an authority, who had given 
a life-study to this question, concluded a year or two back in his 
little book, The Real German Rivalry, that Britain’s industrial 
supremacy could be assured by the multiplication of technical 
schools, and by that almost alone. Few pecple, perhaps, would 
go quite so far as Sir Swire Smith; but few, on the other hand, 
would deny that the general improvement of our educational system 
with special attention to applied science is of enormous importance 
-to British industry. At any rate, the failure to deal with thé ques- 
tion in the main report is strange past comprehension. To do him 
justice, one member of the Committee, Mr. J. O’ Neill, in a reserva- 
tion which he signs, draws attention to this omission. 7 
- Other questions of vital importance to industrial recovery which 
failed to attract the Committee’s serious attention were :— 
1. The establishment of better relations between capital and 
labour. 2 : sa 
`` ` 2. The provision of an inducement to production by means of 
profit-sharing or. any method likely to establish better conditions 
and chances for labour.’ i ; 
R 3. A cheap and efficient supply of electric power (on which two 
reports have’ recently been issued by expert committees). 
4. The question of railway freights and shipping conferences. 
- (The ~ question ‘is deliberately left to a Departmental Com- 
mittee. a : 


The list might be lengthened considerably, but these instances 
are sufficient to show. how far the Committee’s survey of the field 
which they were asked to explore falls short of the completeness 
.one might reasonably expect from them. If British industry needs 
a tonic, a prescription embodying wise and efficient tackling -of 
the five questions I have just mentioned, would be calculated to give 
the patient more benefit than all or any of the measures suggested 
in the Balfour of Burleigh Report. x 

Thus, on the whole, it is not unfair to say that, while the actual 
recommendations of the Committee lose value through strange 
inconsistencies, the doċument as a whole is so incomplete that the 
gaps are almost more important than the text. But there are two 
points arising out of the Report which claim more immediate 
attention than the Report itself. One is the recent announcement 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons-that 
the Government have renounced all commercial treaties. This they 
have done contrary to the express advice of the Balfour of Burleigh 
Committee (see par. 247). The. other, the recent speech of the 
President of the Board of Trade, glorying in. thé reduction of our 
import trade during the war which, he says, gives us valuable 
lessons for the future. - 
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Mr. Bonar Law’s statement means that the Government, against 
advice, and'without consulting Parliament, have dealt a shrewd 
blow at the very foundations of our pre-war fiscal system, whilst 
Sir Alber Stanley’s speech suggests that the Board of Trade, at 
any tate, are looking forward to establishing something like a 
national self-sufficiency which even the quasi-Protectionist report 
of the Balfour of Burleigh Committee regards as impracticable. 

I began by saying that it is impossible for anyone to foresee the 
conditions under which this war will end. It would be interesting 
to. know the Committee’s view on that subject. Their proposals do 
not seem particularly fitted to any conditions of the world which 
can reasonably be foreseen. They would fit in best, perhaps, in a 
world where perpetual warfare is recognised as inevitable, and no 
nation knew which country was likely to be the next enemy. But 
if that is to be the end of the war, it seems little good framing any 
particular measures for the encouragement of industry. National 
defence would then be the only preoccupation, and all economic 
problems would take on a subservient aspect. It would have been 
more useful, perhaps, if the Committee, at the outset of their work, 
had assumed that the Allies will gain the peace terms for which we 
are supposed to be fighting—that is, something-approaching what 
‘4s commonly known as a ‘‘ Wilson Peace.” Nothing more 
incompatible with a ‘‘ Wilson Peace,’’ which contemplates that all 
` nations shall live together for the future in security and amity, 
could be imagined than the heterogeneous combination of Free 
Trade, Tariff, Preference, Retaliation, and State Control which the 
Committee has served tip. Perhaps the best comment on the 
whole docunient is that of Sir Alfred Booth, Chairman of the 
Cunard Line, in the reservation which he signs. ‘‘ The recom- 
mendations,” he-says, “‘ with regard to fiscal policy appear to me 
to be of the kind most calculated to create uncertainty and destroy 
confidence.” Such recommendations as the Committee makes 
would have, he thinks, to be thrashed out and debated in the 
country and in Parliament, and even then there would be no 
finality ; for months, if not for years, industry would be.left in a 
state of paralysing uncertainty. With such.terse comments *the 
Cunard Chairman brings us down from the clouds of unreality, in 
which the Committee in general seem to have floated, and reminds 
us wholesomely of the practical facts and circumstances we have to 
face. Moreover, the Committee recognise that Parliament would 
never grant protection without safeguarding the- interests of 
consumers and of labour. ‘‘In plain language,” Sir Alfred says, 
“this means that the price of protection must be State controlled 
prices and wages.’’ Will business men, be they the most convinced 
believers in the divine blessings of a tariff system, consider that it 
is worth paying such a price as that? On the contrary, I believe, 
when this war is over the cry that will go up from all sections of 
commercial and industrial England will be for release from the 
ever-growing State interference which this war has‘brought upon 
them. They have had a lesson in State control, and they do not 
want ‘to perpetuate it. Indeed, the Report itself points out the 
strength of this view among manufacturers and merchants. 
LEONARD J. REI. 
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** TRANS-CAUCASIA BEFORE AND AFTER 
i THE REVOLUTION. 


OMPARATIVELY early in the war Trans-Caucasia was the 
C scene of a campaign which in its later phase pr8ved to be 
the most complete, and in some ways the most heroic, effort 
undertaken by the Russian troops. With their declaration of war 
the Turks at once adopted an offensive whose*opening days were 
full of brilliant strategy.that came perilously near success. In 
development of it Enver Pasha contrived to send three army corps 
round the Russian right—one of them along the depression of the 
Tchorok.* Towards the close of December, 1914, he had taken 
3,000 prisoners and many guns, cut off a Russian army from Kars, 
und got within eighteen versts of that town. The left wing of his 
army rested on Gudaberi, a Tata? village in the vicinity of Ardahan, 
where it was only three hard days’ march from Tiflis. The Russian 
- armies were saved by ‘‘ General Winter.’’ An exceedingly heavy 
fall of snow prevented Ishan Pasha from marching on Kars with 
the 9th Army Corps, and in the end he was captured. 

In two years’ time the tide of war had turned most effettively. 
The capture of Erzerum on February 16th, 1916, followed by the 
fall of Trebizond some two months later, were culminating stages 
in supremely difficult operations carried out, in the former instance, 
in a mountainous region by men many of whom had never seén 
a mountain till they entered on the campaign. Everything had to 
be transported, even to the fodder for the beasts of burden. There 
was no railway beyond Sarakamysh, and hardly a decent road. 
With Erzerum snatched from behind its fifteen fortresses—one of 
them perched at a height of over 9,000 feet—in the winter season, 
and the line pushed out beyond Erzinjan till it threatened Sivas, 
life had regained some of its old tranquillity in the Caucasian rear 
so far as the threat of an invasion was concerned. This could have 
been remarked in Tiflis at any time during the summer and late 
autumn of 1916. The Georgian capital appealed, as of old, with all 
the subtle attraction of the alluring East, very little changed in 
outward appearance by the circumstances of the war. The streets 
were full of life and colour, and men and women looked down from 
the latticed balconies of the houses on scenes such as they had 

. known for many years. Porters with their backs bent at an angle 
even when no weight rested on their bast load-carrier, and wearing 
garments each of which was a veritable piéce de résistance in patch- 
work; convicts under guard of soldiers, the more heavily-sentenced 
with chains from the waist-band to their feet; a train of sneering 
camels, or a funeral procession preceded by the hired wailing 

` mdurners, with the coffin borne on men’s shoulders in the middle, 
while the four-horsed, white, empty hearse brought up the rear— 
the variety and incongruity were those of life and death. Along 
one road into the city came vendors of charcoal carried on the backs 
of long lines of paniered donkeys, to be succeeded by slow-going , 
country carts, bullock-drawn, and laden with vegetable produce. 
In the shade of a side street a shepherd would rest his sheep to the , 
deliberate obstruction of the scant traffic, then prod each member 
of the flock in turn with his staff when he wished them to move 
on. Along another street a native would be herding young turkeys 
with a switch, and as he passed a building from which he had 
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received an order he would give over the charge of his live-stock 
to his boy assistant, make a grab at one or two or half-a-dozen of 
his protégés, according to the commission, and carry them off, 
vehemently protesting, into the secret regions of the house. 
` Apart from one particular, it was only in peculiar and sudden 
ways that the fact of war obtruded itself. You might visit one of 
the most attractive features of the town—the Botanical Gardens— 
approached by a long tunnel which pierces a projecting spur in 
` the encircling Mount of St. David and leads into a valley along 
whose hither sides the gardens are laid out in enchanting maziness. 
Yet on the farther side, through the shrubs and trees, soldiers could 
` be seen hard at work practising the art of digging themselves in. 
Or you were surprised ‘when pairs of the bijou Tiflis tramcars, 
filled with wounded lying along the seats, insinuated themselves 
in the ordinary traffic from the railway station, and ran till they 
came opposite the principal hotel, transformed into a hospital, into - 
which they could then be easily removed. The exception referred 
to was that of high prices, particularly for food and clothing. Even 
then a suggestion of butter, when obtainable in the hotels, cost 
eighty kopecks: more usually the dairy-shops were placarded, 
“ Maslo nyet ’’—No butter. A small slice of cheese was entered 
against you at a ruble and a-half, while rusks were at a ransom. 
’ Black bread cost ten kopecks a Ib. in place of six, and the grapes 
which you could have bought before the war at five kopecks for 
3 1b. now fetched thirty kopecks for 1lb. Medicines like quinine 
and calomel simply could not be had, while clothing was almost 
prohibitive: seven and a-half rubles were asked for a linen shirt. 
The fepercussion of this state of affairs could be seen in the 
economically wasteful bread-lines of dvorniks, women and children, 
standing for hours, and in the heavy patrols. of soldiers on the 
streets by night. 4 
Nevertheless, through it all, Trans-Caucasia was the scene of 
intense activity and development even along other lines than those 
of.the war. The range and spirit of some of these may be gathered 
from notes of a conversation, with the official who, undere the 
‘Viceroy, the Grand Duke Nicholas, was responsible for the conduct 
of. Home Affairs, in the same way that Yanushkevitch was then 
acting as regional Minister of War. The best known member of a 
-great family, practically banished to the Caucasus in disgrace for 
venturing to remonstrate with and warn the Throne of impending 
disaster, he lent himself -quite earnestly to the dominant policy of 
Russification in perhaps as liberal a spirit as such a policy can be 
conceived. It was not unnatural that he should consider the Grand 
“Duke Nicholas the greatest Russian of this generation. ‘‘ Person- 
ally, I do not care for the official life of a tchnovnik,- and I have 
. always been hostile to its spirit. Nevertheless in my local dealings 
here I do not wish to recognise the separate nationalities as such. 
I look on them all as Russian subjects, and endeavour to treat 
- them all equally and fairly from that point of view. I wish to have 
the Russian tongue as the official medium in all communications.” 
He spoke of the Tatars in particular, and was especially anxious 
that their mullahs should be taught in the Russian language at a 
college in Tiflis. “I should like them to have.a good knowledge 
of Russian, and of our laws and customs, in order that they may - 
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be friendly to Russia. We ought to know, in turn, the exact nature 
of the instruction that is given to them in their own tongue.” He 
thought that there could never be any occasion of trouble between 
Great Britain and Russia if only we would help Russia to become 
an industrial power. Russia was a continental country, and a 
glance at the map would show that she could never become a great 
sea-power: her ambitions would be satisfied dn the land. Great 
Britain, on the other kand, was compelled to be a great naval 
power, and her colonies were a necessity for her. He considered that 
it was absolutely necessary for Great Britain and Russia to take up 
Persia between them, as otherwise Germany would step in and 
make trouble for us both. He also spoke about the possibility of 
the Arabs and the Kurds becoming really strong forces and making 
matters very difficult for the Ru$sian and other Governments. 

One of the principal agents by which the process of Russification 
could be humanely carried out was education, and a visit to the 
Central Pedagogical Museum òf the Caucasus Educational District 
would have disclosed some of the methods. Opened in 1903 and 
reorganised in 1907 by the then Director, Dr. Rudolf, it was 
intended to assist all the activities of primary, secondary, and 
industrial education, and had its own Department of Publications 
and a library. Amongst the publications were such books as the 
following: A Russian-Swanetian Dictionary ; The Most Important 
Holidays of the Orthodox Church, translated into Abkhazian, and 
inspected by the Council of the Bishopric of Sukhum ; Prayers and 
Oaths in the Abkhasian and Church Slavonic Language ; Collection 
of Arithmetical Problems for Primary Schools of the Abkhasi: 
Abkhazian Ha Ode with Notes in Russian for the Teachers ;* 
Grammatical Notes on the Tabassaransky Language (the most 
difficult and impoverished of the Daghestan tongues); Short 
Instruction in the Silk Industry, in different native languages; and 
soon. A museum was also to have been built at an outlay of one 
million rubles had the war not intervened. 

+ * * * * 

March 12th was the first day of the Revolution, news of which 
reached Kieff some days later, while there were peasants in villages 
in the Government of Tamboff who did not know as late as Decem- 
ber of last year that there had been a revolution at all. In the second 
week of March, when the unrest was rapidly developing in 
Petrograd, people in the Caucasus were merely told that ‘‘ grave 
events were taking place in the capital.”’ In anticipation of coming 
events, the Viceroy did a unique thing in inviting all the Tiflis 
newspaper editors to meet him in the Palace on March rath to dis- 
cuss measures that might be taken for the public safety and order. 
On the abdication of the Tsar, the exact state of affairs was com- 
municated by Mr. Rodzianko, President of the Duma, on March 
15th, by telegram to the Town Council of Tiflis. At the same time 
he asked the municipal authorities to maintain order and await 
further instructions from the Provisional Government which had 
just been formed. The Mayor of Tiflis (Mr. Khatissian, an 
Armenian) sent out a circular to twenty-eight cities in the Caucasus 
in much the same sense. On March 17th the Mayor issued a pro- 


*The first rule in teaching is given thus: “ The teacher must arouse in the 
children a desire to speak with him simply.” 
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clamation, in which he told-of an interview with the Viceroy who 
had accepted the new régime, and intimated his appointment as 
omen ye ye . All. bureaucratic governots of the old 
school, chiefs’ of police, gendarmes, and secret agents were now 
arrested without offering any resistance, and volunteer militiamen 
were engaged to keep order. There being no Zemstvos in the , 
Caucasus; the Town Council of Tiflis, strengthened by the addition 
of a few public men representing the leading nationalities, estab- 
lished itself as a local instrument of government under the direction 
of Mr. Khatissian. This.composite body of twenty-three managed 
affairs sufficiently well during the first three weeks of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, when the citizens of Tiflis and the inhabitants of the 
provinces occupied themselves mainly with holding demonstrations’, 
and making speeches. On March ioth the Grand Duke issued a 
proclamation to the peoples of the Caucasus, ‘in which he officially - 
informed them of all that had taken, place in the capital, and con- 
cluded with the prescient appeal: *‘ Do not listen to those who 

-incite you to disorder, but only listen to the instructions of the 
Government,: which alone is capable of organising authority.” 
The following day the Viceroy left Tiflis for Petrograd along with 
his chief aides in the various Departments of State, and a long 
chapter in the history of the Caucasus was closed. 

On March 23rd the Provisional Government dispatched the five 
Caucasian Duma Deputies to Tiflis as its Commissioners in order 
to organise the new administration. They made a tour of the 
vatious’ centres, but with the passage of time authority gradually 
slipped from their hands, and in that measure-anarchy began to 
show itself in the provincial districts. At the same time 
Tchkhenkeli, the well-known Georgian Social Democrat, who had 
been added to the group of Commissioners, strove very hard, along 
with others, to organise a local Soviet. He was thwarted at first 
in part by the strong nationalistic feeling, and in part by the lack 
of co-operation between the soldiers and workmen. On the whole, 
there was considerable confusion in Trans-Caucasia, and the revolu- 
tionary moment, failed at first to produce any marked improvement 
in the material and economic conditions there. On the other hand, 
the different nationalities began to realise that they had a unique ° 
opportunity given to them in the Revolution of reorganising their 
own cultural and economic life on a national basis, and proceeded 
to take steps with that object in view. 

Of the leading nationalities in Trans-Caucasia, the Georgians 
proved the most alert in this respect. From.the time of the annexa- 
tion of their country in 1801 by the Russians in violation of the 
Treaty of 1783, social and political movements in Georgia’ have 
been strongly under the influence of corresponding movements in 
Russia, owing to the,circumstance that many of the Georgian. youth 
received their education at Russian universities. In the early 
nineties a small group of Georgian intellectuals introduced social 
democratic ideas which spread very rapidly in spite of the absence 
of an industrial proletariat. As a`result, the Revolution of 1905, 
although at first destructive in character in Georgia as elsewhere 
throughout the Russian Empire, was perhaps more rapidly con- 
‘structive there in its after-results than in any other region of Russia. ; 
No district was, as a whole, so ready for it intellectually and other- 
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wise. The principle that the land should belong to the man who 
can and will work it was put into immediate operation at that time. 
Indeed, although the contrast is everywhere exceedingly sharp 
between the Géorgian nobility and peasantry, yet the, different 
Georgian races constitute a nationally homogeneous area stretch- 
ing from the Black Sea to the steppe of Baku, which has known 
a political life and organised Government of its own in the past, 
and in that degree composes a Caucasian element that has given 
proof of capacity to conduct its own affairs,.and might naturally 
accordingly be expected to lose no time in reasserting its old 
position, particularly in view of the recent gradual but notable 
revival of the national self-consciousness. , 

Very characteristically the first Georgian demand was in the 
form of an appeal presented by the Georgian Holy Synod of Tiflis 
to the Provisional Government, requesting them to annul the union 
of the Georgian Church with the Russian Orthodox Church, and to 
recognise the spiritual independence and autocephaly of the 
Georgian Church by allowing it to nominate its own Catholikos 
with his seat at Tiflis, in place of the Russian Exarch appointed 
for Georgia by the Holy Synod. In answer to this appeal, which 
was made early in April, the Provisional Government recognised 
in principle the right of the Georgians to their spiritual self-deter- 
mination and hierarchical independence, but left the other points 
for later consideration. It became quite clear, however, that the 
Georgians intended to press for complete recognition of ecclesias- 
tical autocephaly on a territorial basis. In the month of 
September a new Patriarch was elected for all Georgia. The choice 
fell on Kyrion, late Bishop of Witebsk and Polotsk, who was born 
in 1854; he is a Church historian and homiletic writer, who suffered 
severely at the hands of the old régime for his loyalty to his 
Church. The Georgians further pressed for a national army and 
for the nationalisation of the schools. They also. made all the 
. necessary preparations for the opening of a national university on 

January ist of the present year, where it was intended that every 
subject in the curriculum should be taught in the Georgian tongue. +* 
As many as twenty-seven Georgian professors from Russian and 
other universities had intimated their willingness last autumn to 
serve upon the staff. 

Again, the Georgian nobility, having decided to acquiesce in the 
abolition of all titles and ranks as proclaimed throughout Russia, 
were faced with the question of the disposition of certain lands and 
property amassed by themselves as a class. They voluntarily 
determined to surrender these in the educational interests of the 
Georgian people as a whole, a decision which is quite in accordance 
with the generous instincts of the Georgian race. Latterly the 
Georgian National Council has arranged a general registration of 
its manpower in order to be able to mobilise their forces for the 
economic organisation of the country. All the available professions 
have been classified, after which each individual will receive a card 
and so be ready to undertake specified work of national importance 
when called upon. Finally, the Georgians have been taking steps 
for the establishment of their own law courts. A Special Com- ` 
mission, composed of Georgian barristers, is engaged in working 
out a scheme for this particular reform. During the past hundred 
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years the Georgian peasantry have suffered untold injustices under 
the procedure of the Russian Law Courts, having to plead or defend 
themselves with the aid of Russian interpreters, a system that lent 
. itself ver? easily to unlimited bribery and abuse. With Georgian 
judges and the use of the Georgian language some of the more 
obvious forms of injustice will be removed. : 
On April 23rd the Special Commission for Trans-Caucasia issued ~ 
` aproclamatign referring to the unique opportunity afforded to every- 
nationality to rearrange its cultural and economic life on a national 
basis, and proposing, amongst other things, to take measures for the 
introduction of the Zemstvo on broad democratic principles. This 
has been a question of long-standing interest in the Caucasus. For 
more than ten years a more or less intermittent agitation has: been 
going on, which began after the Revolution of 1905, when the local 
inhabitants thought that they would take the opportunity to 
institute these well-known forms of economic self-activity. The 
` Government, however, showed itself intolerant of the suggestion, 
and in the reaction which followed, the idea was completely crushed 
for the time being. Once again when their introduction was mooted, 
the action of the local officials successfully diverted the intentions _ 
of the agitators, but in the autumn of 1916, Mr. Rjevsky, a distin- 
guished member of the Duma, was sent down to the Caucasus as 
chairman of a small Commission to. investigate the question of the 
` preparedness of that region for the introduction of the Zemstvo. 
The writer learned in conversation with Mr. Rjevsky in June of 
-~ last year that he considered it necessary that the Zemstvo be intro- 
duced in the Caucasus as soon as possible. He asserted his con- ~ 
viction that even the Tatars were ready for it, and that it would 
very probably prove a useful instrument in introducing harmony 
and accord amongst the different nationalities. Nothing, however, 
was done in connection with his report, and it was only natural that 
_the issue should be pressed for solution by those interested in it, 
"jn the creative days succeeding the Revolution. The prospect pre- 
pared by Mr. Rjevsky has engaged the attention of certain local 
authorities, and there was till recently the practical certainty that 
something would be done on a very democratic basis. y 
- ‘Closely associated with the question of the institution of the 
Zemstvo is that of the readjustment of the administrative boun- 
daries. This question ‘proves especially interesting to the 
Armenians, some of whose contentions seem perfectly legitimate. 
That the present administrative boundaries are unsatisfactory -in 
many instances, being more or less accidental, and bearing no rela- 
tion to the local racial and economic situation, may be admitted. 
At the same time, the feeling is general that there should be no eon- 
sideration of purely racial interests in any readjustment, and that 
the economic and other interests of the population as a whole must 
be the determining factor. By means of Commissions composed ~ 
of interested and neutral parties it is hoped that the problem may be 
worked out satisfactorily. In any case, it looks more and more as if 
the Armenian centre of gravity will have to move towards the South 
in face of the natural determination of the Georgians to retain their 
ancient landmarks unimpaired. The extreme character of some of * 
the Armenian claims issued in the formation of a Georgian-Tatar 
bloc against them whenever the matter came up for public dis- 
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a 
“cussion. The whole question was referred to the Provisional 
Government last summer, which decided to introduce the Zemstvo 
at once in those provinces and districts about w*ich there was no 
dispute, and ih the meantime postpone their ii ‘roducgion else- 
where. This decision was considered at a coi ference of the 
different Caucasian parties held under the presidency of 
Tchkhenkeli in the end of October. The Gegrgians and Tatars 
supported each other, and carried a resolution introducing the 
Zemstvo in Georgian and Tatar areas without redistribution, and 
postponing the settlement of those areas which were under dispute, 
whereupon the Dashnaktsutiun representatives (Armenian 
Nationalist Revolutionary party) left the meeting in protest. 

It would be misleading, however, to suppose that the old racial 
animosities exist to the same extent as formerly. The relations 
between the different nationalities are better than they have been 
within living memory, a proof ot which was seen in the mere exis- 
tence, -however temporary, of the Provisional Government, repre- 
sentative of the leading nationalities and Menshevik in colour, 
which took office in the- second week of November to save the 
Caucasian Republic from Bolshevism. The results of focal muni- 
cipal elections, as well as those held in view of the Constituent 
Assembly, showed, however, a certain growth of Bolshevism in the 
course of the year, especially in the district of Baku. On the other 
hand, the nationalist principle is perhaps stronger in Trans- 
Caucasia than in any other part of the Russian State, and may be 


_-expected to maintain itself effectively. 


The political orientation of Trans-Caucasia constitutes a problem 
of first-rate importance, inasmuch as the country lies across the 
direct line of, German-Turkish ddvance towards Central Asia. 
Constanza or Odessa to Batum or Tabriz is already more than a 
vague aspiration. The salvation of the situation lies in this deve- 
loping sense of nationalism, which has been a marked feature of 
the last decades of Trans-Caucasian history, and which received-a 
great impetus as the result of the Revolution. Coveted on all sides 
because of its natural resources, Trans-Caucasia has transformed 
itselfeinto an area in which there is a more distinct concentration of 
the three dominant nationalities than at any previous stage in their 
histories, each with their national self-consciousness developed as 
never before. But alongside of this the Jove of country has also 
deepened, and in the realisation of a common danger the Georgians 
and Armenians, in particular, have learned how to live together 
with mutual understanding and forbearance, and yet in no way 
abate their demands for national autonomy. The repeated German 
offers to recognise Georgian independence and the endeavours to 
stir up bad feeling between Armenians and Tatars have, fcr- 
tunately, up to the present been regarded in their true light and 
treated accordingly, with the result that Germany now proposes to 
try and secure by force, nominally in the interests of her Turkish 
Ally, that which she failed to secure by guile. This determined 
and unambiguous orientation towards the Allies calls for their 
warmest sympathy and such practical assistance as under the very 
difficult circumstances even of a temporary submission to force 
majeure, it may be practicable to devise. 

l J. Y. Smpson. 
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T thrilling account of the resistance of the Rortuguese near 


the*Lys on April gth may have comie as a surprise to those 
who havé been accustomed to look upon the Portuguese as a 
degenerate race. The next four years are likely to show whether the 
Portuguese people is worthy of a higher destiny than that which 
was its share in the nineteenth century, or whether it is to settle 


_ down definitely into an insignificant nation of political schemers 


whose possession of large colonies is a drag on the world’s progress. 
Senhor Sidonio Paes was, on May oth, enthusiastically proclaimed 


‘President of the Republic, and he will hold office until 1922, when 


hé may be re-elected. During the last six months it has become 
perfectlv clear that his administration may be regarded as a touch- 
stone; that is to say, it has displayed sufficient moderation and 
conciliatoriness to prove that all true patriots will find themselves 
gradually included in the new system, while those who remain 
without may be dismissed as political adventurers, bombastic 
rhetoricians, active anarchists or the foolishly indifferent. There 
has, moreover, been sufficient liberty to convict those who create 
or connive at disorder of being lovers not of liberty, but of anarchy. 
For seven years Lisbon has been terrorised by the frequent explo- 
sion of bombs, and in order to cleanse the city of this terrorising 
element house-to-house searches have been made, and a consider- 
able number of persons arrested and transported to Africa. It is 
not improbable, however, that some’of the most-dangerous and 
determined have escaped, and so long as the manufacture of bombs 
continues to flourish measures of repression will be necessary and 
pular. 
That | the first half of 1918 has been different from the seven pre- 
ceding years may be attributed to the firmness and ability of one ` 
man, President Paes. In order to realise what was the state of 
affairs in the months preceding the revolution of December, it is 
enough to quote from the leading articles in O Seculo, a journal 
which can by no means be accused of having been unfavoyrable 
to the Democrats: ‘‘ We see in Portugal a continual and barren 
political strife without self-sacrifice or any high aims or nobility, 
but full of incentives to agitation and discouragement.” (August 
5th, 1917.) Agitation of the mob, profound discouragement of all 
those who wished to work for the advancement of their country | 


- “ During the last seven years, unhappily, far from attempts being 


made to ‘give peace to Portuguese Society by conciliating interests, 
by respect for the law and the guarantees of liberty, all the most 
sacred rights of citizens have been cast aside, the different sdcial 
classes have been set at enmity, and everything has been subjected 
to an arbitrary régime. - We have thus lived under a Republican . 
Government, but without a Republican spirit. Instead of concilia- 


_ tion, agreement, moderation, liberty and toleration, we hear of 


nething but punishment and persecution.” —(September 17th, 
1917.) That was the situation with which Portugal was confronted 
at the end of 1917, and apparently for an indefinite period, since 
there seemed no flaw in the defensive armour of the Democrats 


i 
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‘ - p ` eR” 
who had held the real control of affairs since -1910, using: 
the two other- Republican parties, the Evolutionists and the: 
Unionists, ag their decoys. The Republic. wag isolated: 
within the narrow circle of these professional politicians, 
outside ‘of which, as O- Seculo remarked, all was punishment, 
and persecution. The Democrats were like knives without 
a handle :-it was impossible to work with them, and they alienated 
all men of charactet and principle. Politics have rarely appeared 
in a more abject or pitiable garb than during those years. They 
revolved mainly round the question of the elections. In 1915, when 
-General Pimenta de Castro was about to hold the elections, the 
Unionists and Evolutionists supported him with- enthusiasm. 
When the Democrats bombarded Lisbon and had proved victorious, 
the Evolutionists supported the Democrats, and when Major Paes 
overthrew the Democrats the Unionists, in their turn, supported 
him. But when it became cleqr that he had no intention of acting 
as their cat’s-paw in the elections they denounced him, as the . 
Evolutionists had denounced first the Democrats and then the. 
victims of the Democrats. From this cynical welter of politics the 
revolution of December, 1917, delivered the country and raised it 
to a clearer, more dignified, and cleaner atmosphere. ere 

But for the fact that political comparisons between countries, 
especially between a large and a small country, are apt to be . 
singularly misleading, one might draw, a striking parallel between 
this revolution and that of Brumaire in France. In Portugal, aš in 
France in 1799, there was a general longing for internal peace and 
for an end of degrading political factions. It was on this ground, 
and not on political questions, that the members of the new Parlia- 
ment were elected, and that votes flowed in in favour of Senhor 
Paes. The new Parliament contains some of the ablest men in ` 

_modern Portugal, and it is faced with work of great importance. 
It is already an excellent and popular reform that the number of 
deputies has been reduced, so that the two Houses together com- 
prise but 232 members. They possess constituent powers, and in 
the revision of the Constitution it is expected that the office of 
Premier will be abolished and that the right of dissolution will be 
given to the President of the Republic. As the President already 
possesses the power to appoint and dismiss his Ministers, he will . 
be able.to impose a directing and unifying influence on the conduct 
of affairs. He is certainly faced by many difficult external problems 
and internal dangers. The political groups are unlikely to cease 
from conspiring to regain control of the situation, and will do their ` 
utmost to spread discontent among the workmen in the large.towns. . 
_ Besides the thrée former Republican constitutional parties, there 
are a certain number of Socialists, Anarchists, arid International 
Syndicalists always ready to make trouble. It is on these elements, 
and’ on the well-known, somewhat vague Portuguese- love of 
Liberalism, that the dispossessed political leaders henceforth rely. 
On merely -patriotic grounds their attitude is difficult to understand, 
for they know that what they are encouraging is; in a word, bombs 
and bloodshed; but, politically, it is logical and easily explicable, 
for they are men who have spént their lives in scheming to obtain 
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office, and having once tasted the sweets of office they cannot be 
content until they are reinstalled in power. It is far less easy to 
“‘understagd the attitude of those foreign, (English and French) 
_ politicians who have supported them in the past, and, in some 
“instances, continue to support them now, although by so doing 
thev render a very poor service to the Allies and to Portugal. Pre- 
sumably, they do not wish to see Portugal plunged into a fresh * 
era of turbulence, yet they cannot be acquitted of rejoicing in the 
- prospect of seeing that country once more offered up to-internal 
unrest, and the peasants deprived of the Christian religion which 
_ the Democrats had undertaken to extirpate in two generations. 
Possibly they are honestly persuaded that progress in Portugal >: 
is at a standstill until the thoroughly materialistic Democrats are 
restored to power. If so they havé been misinformed, and have not 
troubled to compare the state of the country after and before the 
revolution of December. Broadly speaking, the difference is that 
stimulating encouragement has been substituted for repression 
towards all those who are working for Portugal’s revival. 

If we take education, more has been done by the new administra- 
tion in six months than by the Democrats in six years; dnd, in a 
wider sense of the word, the people is now to be educated in dis- 

_cipline instead of in licence. ‘‘ My neighbour’s good is my good ”’ 
may be a lesson more difficult to learn than that taught by the 
_ Democrats: ‘‘ My neighbour’s goods shall be mine,” but it is none 
the less necessary. In the Revolution of December one of those 
who hurried into Lisbon to fish in troubled waters was heard to 
exclaim, ‘‘ It is the rich man’s money I want,” and principles of 
this kind were becoming prevalent. It is to be hoped that Senhor 
Paes, ‘assisted by the later lessons from the Russian Revolution, 
will be able to teach the individual to respect established order, and | 
to relv on his own toil and initiative if he wishes to progress. Mis- 
directed love of progress has been the cause of a great deal of the 
recent troubles in Portugal. While the politicians and their fol- 
jowers have snatched at all the latest cries from abroad and ‘raced 
“after the shadow of Progress, the substance, sitting comfortably 
by the wayside, has eluded their notice. Although one may sym- 
pathise with these ideals of progress, one must hope that it will 
now be recognised-in Portugal that, as every student of history 
‘knows, the constitutional, and indeed the revolutionary, progress 
of states does not proceed in a straight line, but, rather, revolves 
in a circle. The inference to be drawn would be that, if the Portu- 
guese wished to be very modern, they would realise that the future 
` lies not with party catchwords or revolutionary strikes, but with 
national unity devoted to the development of national resources, and 
they would accordingly throw politics and rhetoric overboard for 
hard work and administration. It may-be the more arduous path, 
_but they would thus be doing to-day what the great.nations will 
undoubtedly be doing to-morrow. That is, indeed, the offer held 
out.to the Portuguese people by Senhor Paes in founding the 
National Republican Party. It is hardly conceivable that anyone 
who has the interests of Portugal at heart should seek to embarrass 
him and his supporters. Since, however, foreign observers have 
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not vet learnt to distinguish between the new, national Republic, 
which represents the aspirations of the younger generation—of _ 
young Portugal—and the old Carbonario clique Republie, which 
worked for party gains, it becomes necessary to plead that no 
encouragement should’ be given to those who wish to renew dis- 
quiet in Portugal. It is rather on the welfare and interests of 

- Portugal that one should base the argument in addressing English- 
men, in view of Great Britain’s strange propensity to encourage her 
own enemies. Otherwise it would be possible, if unpleasant, to 
reprint a serjes of insults and accusations against Great Britain pub- 
lished by Dr. Theophilo Braga and other prominent Democrats 
during the last twenty years, which might possibly astonish their 
English friends. Nor did they cogfine themselves to words before 
the war, for they actively encouraged the growth of German at the 
expense of British trade. At the same time they continued to pour 
ridicule on the Church and on Monarchy, and furnished both Spain 
and the Roman Catholic Church with some excuse to look askance 
on the cause of the Allies. This is how one of their organs, 
O Mundo, was describing Monarchy in the fourth year of the war: 
‘“ Liberty under a monarchy, even under the most constitutional 
monarchy, isa fiction. . . . How can monarchy direct a nation 
when by its hereditary character it is an insult to the dignity of the 
citizens? . . . We thoroughly despise the condition of the 
subjects of a king who inherits them as a large eState or a herd of 
cattle. . . . Monarchy is incompatible with human dignity.” 
—(Leading article of May 1oth, 1917.) Dr. Theophilo Braga wrote 
constantly to the same effect: Surely never was Great Britain 
delivered from a more dubious friendship than by the Portuguese 
Revolution of: December, 1917. ; 

If President’Paes is successful he will offer to the British nation 
the-friendship not of a sect or party, but of a united nation: No 
doubt the Democrats will declare that he is an autocrat and a tyrant, 
that the Republic is in danger and the future of democracy af Stake. 
Their form of democracy consisted in subjecting the interests of the 
great mass of ‘the agricultural population to the interests of certain 
elements in towns, notably in Lisbon, and the convictions of the 
Roman Catholics to the views of a few thousands of freethinkers. 
One may, perhaps, therefore, be pardoned for believing that con- 
sideration for the interests and wishes of the population as a whole 
is a truer, more national democracy. The words of the new Presi- 
dent’s proclamation speech, ‘‘ a new era of liberty, of justice, and of 
toleration for religious beliefs and political opinions,” were, as he 
has already shown, no empty rhetoric. 

Perhaps an even more insidious enemy to the new administration 
than the professional rioters and bomb-throwers is the great body of 
the indifferent—men who may be roused into a momentary 
enthusiasm on such an occasion as the new President’s proclama- 
tion, but, after being thus galvanised, rapidly sink back into a com- 
‘fortable apathy. They cannot be forced into taking a more active 
part in the welfare of their country, but they should at least be 

` classed as definitely unpatriotic, and not suffered to speak of their `- 
«dévotion to the patria which they serve so ill. If the old politicians 
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ever succeed in riding back to power on a wave of anarchy, it ‘will 


principally be due to those who, however excellent their principles, , 
‘are too easy-going to translate them into action. Yet the fate of an 
attempt at good government in 1915 should be fresh in men’s 
minds. It was denounced as pro-German, it was anathematised as 
unconstitutional, and it fell amid the execration of the Democrats, , 
who fought their way back into office and re-imposed their pseudo- 
constitutionalism at the point of the sword. The resultant tyranny, 
oppression, and disorder are certainly remembered by everyone. 
The question between Monarchy and Republic does not arise at 
present. The Royalists, glad to exchange a system of persecution 
for one of political order, support the new administration and 
refrain from all conspiracy in fayour of a restoration, in obedience 
to the commands of King Manoel, frequently repeated since the 
beginning of the war. The future of the Monarchy in Portugal 
really lies with the Democrat, Evolutionist, and Unionist politicians 
(as well as with what may roughly be described as the Syndicalist 
elements), who are apparently bent on overthrowing the new 


administration. If they succeed and thus bring about a fresh period ` 


of suicidal broils in Portugal the return of the Monarchy will be 
certain. If, on the other hand, President Paes be given a free 
hand to constitute his national party on a firm basis, to incorporate 
the mass of the indifferent in the Republic, and generally to prove 
that he is a statesman of wide views and constructive power, while 
his Republican opponents confine themselves to constitutional 
methods, the Restoration will in all probability be delayed for at 
least a generation. The belief that the Monarchists are pro-German. 
in policy is a complete misconception, encouraged by German 
- agents. It was a Monarchist, the soldier and statesman Senhor 
‘Ayres d’Ornellas—he is, in fact, King Manoel’s official representa- 
tive in Portugal—who wrote recently in a leading article of the 
journal which he edits (the Diario Nacional), that there are 
in this war ‘‘ two attitudes of mind, two types, two civilisations 
between which there can never be any agreement: the one recognises 
that a gentleman can only act as dignity and honour permit, the 
other accepts and tolerates everything that self-interest may 
demand.” It is this essential difference which has prevented the 
British from emulating the methods of the Germans in the Penin- 
sula. The German aims have been similar in Spain and Portugal, 
and they have achieved some success. Broadly speaking, they 
consist in posing openly as the friends of the party of law and 
` order—hoping that it would thus incur the suspicion of the Allies— 
while secretly encouraging the friends of anarchy to overthrow the 
. party of law and order. In the case of Portugal the German agent 
has thus to cast suspicion on Senhor Paes and to co-operate with 
the exiled Portuguese demagogues. A peaceful Spain and Portu- 
gal does not in fact suit Germany, who, since she cannot herself 
profit by the resources of the Peninsula, wishes to render them 
equally useless to the Allies. But to the Allies, and especially to 
‘Great Britain, a stable and peaceful Portugal is of very great im- 
portance not only during the war but afterwards. 
No one who has followed internal events in Portugal during the 
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last ten years will deny.that the best hope of peace and stability’ 
lies in the new administration introduced by the revolution of 
December. A certain amount of shuffling of offices was perhaps 
inevitable during the first few months, but it is to be hoped sincerely. 
that President Paes will prevent his administration from-degenerat- 
ing into a fresh conflict of vanities and personal interests. Much 
as the internal condition of the country suffers from constant 
changes of Governments and of Ministers—accompanied as such 
changes are by changes of officials throughout the provinces— 
Portugal’s foreign credit suffers even more. With a cinemato- 
graphic procession of Ministers in Lisbon and of Ministers in the 
Portuguese Legations abroad, how can Portugal’s allies place any 
confidence in the sincerity or practical character of her attempts 
at revival? On the other hand, jf would probably be found that if 
Great Britain had to deal with men who had some real administra- 
tive work to their credit in Portugal or in the Portuguese colonies, 
and who had held office for years instead of merely for weeks, the 
loans and trade co-operation would be more easily forthcoming, by 
which alone Portugal can rise from her present embarrassing situa- 
tion to a real place in the sun. j 

` With the Germans cleared out of Africa, and with the active 
goodwill of France and Great Britain, a future of real promise is 
before Portugal if she proves that she is in earnest, as her new 
President undoubtedly is. President Paes’ hands are unshackled 


. by the overpowering, the paralysing burden of political com- 


promises, he has no cause to betake himself to ignominious shifts 
and trickery. Although he is the last man to use force unneces- 
sarily, he is not ashamed of the fact that his Government, as every 
Government, rests ultimately on force. The country is right in 
expecting’ great things of him, but he will be powerless unless his 
fellow-countrymen continue to make him the centre and rallying- 
point of their own efforts. Hundreds of thousands have given him 
an enthusiastic reception in Lisbon and in the provinces, and every- 
where relief is shown at the ending of the old system of repression. 
Thus in April, after the second German onslaught, thousands of 
volufiteers came forward for service on the Western Front, proving 
that in Portugal, as in England and America, for every man dis- 
abled by the Germans ten will be found ready to take his place. If 
so noble a spirit of enthusiasm be sustained the future of Portugal 
is assured. 

‘Ausrey F. E. BELL. 


THE BRITISH SOLDIER IN MACEDONIA. 


N the following notes on the work of the British Army in 
I Magedonia there is no desire to overlook or undervalue the 
activities of our Allies. Their own peoples, however, are 
quite conversant with everything their forces accomplish ; whereas 
the work of our men has all too long gone unrecognised. I feel,. 
therefore, entirely free to concentrate on the work we have accom- 
plished and are accomplishing in Macedonia, a work that is laying 
firmly and broadly the foundations of the future social welfare and 
commercial prosperity of this fertile but malaria-stricken and war- 
blasted country. . : 

Not being a military expert, I cannot attempt to add anything to 
the official reports, which convey,to those who can read between the 
lines the exploits and endurance of the Army in Macedonia. Con- 
cerning these exploits and endurance the half has not been told; the 
recitation of it must be postponed,until the Censor -has ceased to 
wield his blue pencil. In the meantime we may profitably gain 
some knowledge of the immense and most successful labours of our 
Army in other than purely military operations. ; 

The work which.I desire to advertise and commend is, in the pre- 
war: sense, civilian rather than military in its character; indeed, 
though performed by a military force, it is a force which is civilian 
in its origin and composition. And while it is true that the military 
aspect of-our operations is much more important than the official 
reports suggest, `it is this civilian work which is revolutionising 
. Macedonia. Most notably it is the civilian aspect which has, in 

such a remarkable way endeared our soldiers and their officers to the 
native population; but the civilian achievements altogether are 
giving to the British Army and our race a status in the East such as 
-we have never before enjoyed. Yet so far no one has thought it 
worth while to make anything beyond a passing reference to this 
most important part of our operations. With the public mind so 
anxiously centred on purely military operations, it is, however, not 
absolutely surprising that we should be forgetful of the fact that. 
other work than that of the sword is contributing powerfully to 
final success. 

Let me first suggest the reason for.the change of attitude upon 
the part of the native population. Officers in our Army who knew 
the position in Greece two years ago, especially those who were 
aware of the great difficulties under which the Allied Armies 
worked, particularly the obstacles of prejudice and fear which they 
had to-encounter when first we occupied Salonika and the hinter- 
land, but who have been absent from the East for eighteen months, 
would find the present situation almost incomprehensible. What 
has wrought the transformation? One factor which will, be 
accepted by most people in a position to judge is the change which 
made our friend Venizelos the dominant political power in Greece, 
and placed upon the throne the young and popular King Alexander, 
admittedly pro-Ally in his sympathies. But, although important, 
this change did not produce the complete right-about face which 
we are enabled to report. The potent influence, the turning- 
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point, was the behaviour of the British Army on the night 
of the terrible fire which destroyed - three-fourths of the 
entire habitatiqns of old Salonika, and rendered houseless 75,000 
people. . It is on occasions like this that the evidence upoa which is 
based the legend of the adaptability of an Englishman to every 
emergency is most pronounced. When we grasp the fact that this 
large and congested population was removed without the loss of a 
single life, we begin to realise how hard and successfully our men 
worked. f 

At the outbreak of the conflagration the British military 
authorities seemed to take supreme command at once, and, though 
the native population had had little experience of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to a plain duty which always characterises our 
forces, they sòon discovered and recognised that the spring of our 
action was not mercenary but humane. Our men, in a language 
universally understood, though not verbally expressed, naturally 
administered comfort and asswrance and served all, irrespective of 
nationality or class, and the women and children simply flocked 
round them. There was general surprise that they should refuse 
` every material recompense which the inhabitants tried to thrust 
upon them, and I am told that not a single case of looting or avoid- 
able destruction of household or personal treasures was heard of. 
This, of course, goes without saying; they are only mentioned 
because the facts were a new experience to the native population, an 
experience which has placed British integrity upon a pedestal. The 
work of the Army, it need not be added, did not stop at rescue; it 
was extended to the feeding and improvised housing of the people, 
which was accomplished with amazing quickness, ingenuity, and 
success. The praise of the British was in every mouth. 

My story of the other pillars of influence which have been set up 
in Macedonia may not be so human in their note, but are 
emphatically important, economically and politically. 

Take the construction of a network of radial and connecting roads 
which have opened up for the first time in history the whole of the 
hinterland, and, where pack mules and other primitive methods were 
the ‘customary form, made transport easy and pleasant. The 
greater part of this work was done by native labourers, and the fact 
that these were paid promptly and generously for all services 
rendered has further popularised the British among the native popu- 
lation. These new well-engineered roads, used by continuous 
convoys of motor-lorries, are the amazement of the natives, and 
General Milne may be justly proud of his work as a road-builder. 
The benefits will not cease with the war, for a vast rich and fertile 
region is opened up to commerce in a way that was never dreamed 
of before. 

The Eastern mind is also struck by the way we are combating 
disease, not only in the hospitals—a way which is worthy of an 
article in itself—but more. particularly in the department responsible 
for the water supply, the scavenging, and the sanitary arrange- 
ments of our camps. The notion that the native population are 
immune from malaria and dysentery, and are, therefore, incapable 
of appreciating what is being done in this direction, has no basis in 
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fact. On the contrary, the reason why there are so many deserted 
villages in Macedonia is not entirely accounted for by recurring 
wars, but in the devastating ravages of malaria, against which the 
natives were so powerless that they came superstitidusly to regard 
certain districts as accursed, an impression confirmed when during 
the early stages of the present war they saw our men attacked in 
large numbers by,the same malady. Now they have seen: the , . > 
triumph of the sanitary experts, who have brought pure water to the 
villages and camps, which latter are now located above the level of 
the. marshes; also the introduction of proper precipitation methods 
of sewage, with perfected systems of bacterial treatment, on simple 
lines, constructed with local materials which make the adoption of 
the same methods possible. by themselves. The provision of baths 
and everything necessary to ensure the personal cleanliness of every 
member of the Army, together with the careful scrutiny of every 
article of food consumed, has also furnished them with convincing 
evidence that diseases which they gegarded as inevitable can be 
vanquished, provided alertness and energy are forthcoming. 

They have also realised that in a world verging on famine it is 
possible, through the brooding care of the British Navy and the dis- 
tributing organisations of the Army, to secure a more ample supply 
of food than is obiained in Athens itself. These successful enter- 
prises by our Army and. Navy have had a great effect on the people 
of Macedonia, who are adopting many of our ways because they are 
. British, and therefore in their opinion, good. 

-` Here is one of the most striking and stimulating stories told for 
many along day. In its outline it describes how an officer, now a 
colonel, on the headquarters staff, so entirely altered the habits of 
life'and the conditions under which most of the inhabitants lived, ` 
or rather died, in a certain wretched village that the said village is 
now a rest camp or holiday resort for officers and men on leave; but 
.it possesses also a spiritual essence full of a great fragrance. ’ The 
village, comparatively near to one of our important lines of. com= 
munication, was in such a disgusting state that it was an open 
question whether it should not for sanitary reasons be destroyed 
and the inhabitants removed from the place. The officer, however, 
set to work with a scavenging gang and likewise a draining, répair-_ 
ing and water-laying squadron. Incidentally, he employed the -`` 
inhabitants, both men and women, in the work of introdicing ` 
cleanliness and order into the village, and by paying them for such 
tasks as washing their own houses evoked in them genuine amaze- 
ment. At the same time he opened a canteen and communal 
kitchen run on the lines of an army canteen and at army prices— 
with the result that the native food profiteers were driven. out.of 
business. He further provided a public bath and instituted bath 
drills for every inhabitant twice a week—-whether compulsory or not 
it is not for us to say. The outstanding fact is that the people 
appreciated so much the change wrought by the officer that six 
months later, when he had to depart to headquarters to take up other 
duties, the population wept and sorrowfully escorted him to the 
outskirts of the village, where he is to-day accepted as the ideal of 
„an English gentleman, strong, just, and generous. 

. i} 
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It is, however, the industrial-operations of the British Army 
which most arrest the native mind. ‘Though the Salonika Army 
may be in this respect only a replica of the Army ‘in Western 
Europe, it is in its range of efforts and accomplishment,eneverthe- 
less, marvellous. It may be an exaggeration to call it what I have 
heard it called, the finest business and industrial organisation in the 
world; but though the writer has seen much ‘of industrial enter- 


- prise in many parts of the world, this work of the British Army was 


a revelation. Already the Army claim to have mastered every 
mechanical process excepting the manufacture of rubber tyres. It 
is not too much to say that its success already rélieves the mercantile 


’ fleet to the extent of many thousands of tons per month, and if this 


success is maintained it is even possible that the army of occupa- 


tion may become self-supporting and self-contained except for 


munitions of war. 
One would, of course, expect to find up-to-date engineering 


` repairing shops connected witleevery modern army, one would also’ 


always expect to find model bakeries and laundries; but who 
would expect to find here in far Macedonia a perfectly equipped 
boot-and-shoe factory, with machinery equal to anything to he 
found in Leicester, turning out hundreds of new pairs of boots as 
well as an equal quantity of repairs weekly? This factory, too, is 
only one example of many, each one doing some work vitally neces- - 
sary for the maintenance and comfort of the British Army. 

All this widespread expression of care for the Army is in its 
influence upon the Eastern mind as powerful as the great military 
encampments, the fleet in the gulf, and the numerous niercantile 
vessels in the harbour. But in all probability the operation which 
has impressed the natives most is the eagerness and success with 
which the British Army has taken up the cultivation of the 
thousands of acres of derelict land by up-to-date methods. 

. This cultivation is full of a deep Significance. None of our stay- . 
at-home politicians can have the slightest idea of the possibilities 
which the ultimate opening up of the hinterland of Macedonia 
offers. These lands are at present no more developed than the 
prairies-of, Western Canada; in fact, concerning much of. the avail- 
able land, it would’ be more correct to say that it has gone out of 
cultivation during the last forty years owing to the causes already 
referred to—namely, internecine wars and the late Balkan: wars, 
together with the scourge of malaria. But this is not all. Schemes 


. for the draining and irrigation of the vast plains which lie between 


the. mountain ranges, including the Varda, Mikra, Langaza, 
Struma, and the Dorian marshes, are under the consideration of 
the ‘Government. When this has been accomplished some million: 
of acres will again be brought under the plough—not under ploughs 
drawn by slow oxen, but under power-driven ploughs. More- 
over, a more intensive cultivation of the land generally will lead toa 


_ greater utilisation of the- hilly and mountainous land, for the 


herbage would be supplemented by the ample feeding-stuff grown 
on the’plains, and cheese, butter and dairy produce generally would 
be increased. On these lands of the plains almost any kind of pro- 
duce—such as tobacco, cotton, vines, currants, raisins, oranges, 
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figs, peaches, nectarines, olives, mangoes, and, in fact, every other 
kind of fruit known to horticulture can be grown with success. The 
land is also excellent for maize and most other cereals. Indeed, it 
would prebably be safe to say that in no other part of the world can 
such a range of produce be cultivated so well. 

In the midst of these successful experiments can we wonder if 
the Macedonians, the war notwithstanding, are feeling the impulse 
` of a great renaissance? Though these simple yet intelligent people 
are slow to invent, they are quick to grasp the importance of these 
tokens of modern science, and unmistakably inspiriting is the 
fellowship with our breezy good-humoured generous Britishers. 

The great hopes which the occupation of the Allied Armies has 
very naturally raised, while diversified, have their embodiment and 
epitome chiefly in the new Salonilsa, the city of their dreams. This 
city their Oriental imagination pictures as not only the busiest 
but the most beautiful port in the East. It is vastly important, for 
a variety of reasons, that this ideal should be sustained, as, happily, 
it can be sustained. They regard the English people as aestheti- 
cally as well as financially capable of interpreting their dreams in 
terms of noble structures and spacious plans, with their accompani- 
ments of refreshing parks and gardens and capitvating boulevards; 
and it will be most unfortunate if we should disappoint them in this 
particular. All these aspirations, as I have indicated, are fortunately 
possible without transgressing the economic and financial sound- 
ness of operations in city building. Having regard to the strategic 
position of Greece, and the importance of maintaining and improv- 
ing Our prestige in the East, our financiers, manufacturers, and 
merchants of this country cannot afford to do less than prove that 
the confidence in Englands integrity and resources has been fully 
justified. 

Tuomas H. Mawson.. 


THE NEW FOURTH OF JULY. 


NDEPENDENCE DAY, the occasion of America’s Declaration. 
of Independence, July 4th, 1776, has traditionally*been com-- 
memorated by the diversion known in America as “ twisting 

the lion’s tail.” ` Floods of rhetoric more estranging than “‘ the salt 
unplumbed estranging sea’’ separated Great Britain and America. 
Orators recalled that the only foes America had known had been 
foes of her own household. 

Prussianism has now done for the English-speaking peoples. 
what no Sther power on earth could accomplish. It has created the 
consciousness of a moral solidarity uniting the nations that use the 
English language. Popular sentiment is already in advance of 
both President Wilson and Gtneral Pershing. Here are some 
straws which show which way the wind blows. A. well-written 
brochure now in its fourth edition lies beside the writer, published 
by an American writer in Am®€rica with the challenging title: “‘ The 
Other Side of the Declaration of Independence.’’ Its real value 
would justify many quotations, but a few sentences will indicate 
its spirit :—~ 


“ The Declaration of Independence’ and the shock of civil ‘war 
disturbed the harmony, but failed to destroy, the unity of the races 
that speak English. Washington still followed in the footsteps of 
Hampden; Franklin continued the unfinished work of Bacon; 
Marshall inherited the synthetic intellect of Mansfield; the stern 
and sturdy traits of Cromwell revived in our unconquerable Grant; 
the daring spirit of Drake or Nelson seemed to live again when 
Farragut was lashed to the mast. . . . We have no doubt many 
just causes of complaint against some of the descendants of the 
twenty thousand Norman thieves’ who founded the House of Lords, 
as Emerson reminds us; but I do not recall a single serious griev- 
ance-that we can fairly charge against the masses of the people of 
the British Islands. ... They did not enact the Trade and 
Navigation laws which were the real grievance of the thirteen 
colonies. Not one of the maledictions of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is against them. They did not hire Hessians and savages 

-to wage war against our ancestors. ... They did not applaud 
Gladstone’s exultant outcry in 1862, that Jefferson Davis had 
created a nation, nor approve the sailing of the Alabama to sweep 
our commerce from the sea. But they have erected a statue of 
Lincoln in Edinburgh and a bust of Longfellow in Poets’ Corner. 
Whoever converses with the people of England who live outside 
of the influence of the snobs who gather in London during the 
season will hear many good wishes for the success of our 

* momentous experiment in popular government, and not one word 
of unjust detraction.’’ 


The History section of the State Teachers’ Association of Indiana 
adopted. an interesting statement at its meeting last April in which 
the followirig paragraph occurs :-— 


“* Our civilisation is predominantly Anglo-Saxon; our laws, our 
political institutions, our political ideas, our national and State 
constitutions, our principles of self-government, our free repre- 
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sentative ssseblies, have all come’ down to us from British“ 
origins ,through British and American history. Our teaching of 
history “should continue to emphasise our obligatigns to and con- 
necti@is with this historic past. Our teaching of American history 
should seek to remove from or prevent in the minds of our citizens 
all anti-British feeling. Our students should be led to understand 
that the American Revolution was in the nature of a ¢ivil war, a 
conflict of ideas between. Tory and Liberal Englishmen in Britain 
and America. The founders of the Republic were contending for 
the same principles of free Parliamentary government that Burke 
' and Chatham, Pym and Hampden, and other patriotic Englishmen 
contended for in their day. We are resolved to continie to incul- 
cate these principles of free government in our schools, and to do 
all we can as a means of securing international peace to remove all 
obstacles to good understandig and goodwill among English- 
speaking peoples throughout the world. ”? 
_ “The British,” writes Professor Woodburn, ‘‘ with whom we 
have been at peace for over a hundred years, are now the defenders 
of our country and our homes. We should draw near to them and 
-let our children know the true story of their struggles and sacrifices 
for liberty in the history of the world.” 
These indications of present sentiment mean that the Declaration 
_of Independence is undergoing one of those processes -of historic 
-te-valuation which are inevitable in the history of growing nations. 
Every historic event is liable to re-assessment in the light of later 
events. A change in the national outlook may at any time set a past 
event in a new synthesis. Few people, for instance, would be found 
to deny in present circumstances that the late Bishop Stubbs 
emphasised to the point of exaggeration the Germanic element in 
British history. In the same way and for similar reasons it is open 
to America to discover that the Declaration of Independence is one 
incident in the age-long history of the relations of English-speaking 
peoples. Unlike most of the changes of sentiment effected by war 
‘this one rests on the most solid of historical foundations. Britain and 
America share together a thousand years of history, and of that time 
-their united history runs in one channel for eight hundred and fifty 
_years, their separated history -has only a hundred and fifty. The 
subtle communities of thought and instinct, taste and‘ tradition, 
ethical standardsand spiritual outlook that unite them are so many 
that they are a constant astonishment to any one who gets into the 
less known parts of the United States. Communities can be found 
in America which have ethigrated at every stage of our development - 
since 1620, and for the most part they have preserved the customs 
- and ideas of the stage in which the homeland was when they 
‘migrated. This is true of such gréat matters as faith and worship 
down to such lesser ones as folk songs and domestic architecture. 
Anyone who wanted to reconstruct the social and family history of 
England since the seventeenth century would find almost as much 
first-hand material in the United States as in England itself. The 
two peoples have never separated except politically. 
“The American Constitution,” says Lord Bryce, “is no excep- 
tion to the rule that everything which has power to win the 
obedience and respect of man must have its roots deep in the past, 
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and that the more slowly every institution has grown so much the 
more enduring is it likely to prove. There is little in that 


Constitution that is absolutely new. ‘There is‘much that is old as. 


Magna Charta.’’ James Russell Lowell puts the same fruth more 
picturesquely: ‘‘ They—the delegates of the Committee at Phila- 
delphia which drew up the Constitution—had a profound disbelief 
in theory, and knew better than to commit the félly of breaking with 
the past. They were not seduced by the French fallacy that a new 
system of government could be ordered like a new suit of clothes. 
They would as soon have thought of ordering a suit of flesh and 
skin. Itis only on the roaring loom of time that the stuff is woven 
for such a vesture of thought and expression as they were medi- 
tating.” Professor Johnson repudiates the idea of innovation as a 


stain. ‘‘ To accuse the members of having deliberately- hazarded. 


_ the destinies of their country upon the outcome of an entirely new 
and untried instrument of government would be an injustice against 
which they would have been tlfe first to protest ; and yet the intensity 
of posterity’s admiration for their success is continually tempting 
new writers to make what is in reality just such an accusation,’” 
(Readings on Political Science, p. 269.) 

The change in American sentiment towards Great Britain 
became most marked when the German drive in March threatened 
to break our line. The nation stiffened its back and made up its 
mind that the war would be a long one and would require every 
ounce of national strength to pull it through. In 1914-1915 the link 
was one of sympathy with an arriére pensée. Sympathy for the 
Allied cause was coupled with suspicion that there was some hidden 
purpose, an unrevealed aim, behind our action in defending 
Belgium. America was pro-French cordially, but only doubtfully 
and hesitatingly pro-British. But every blow of the mailed fist has 
welded more closely together the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Every new statement of the German case has'called out the 
same reaction on both sides of the Atlantic. When Germany, 
taught by Nietzsche, said, “‘ We have done with the slave morality 
of Christianity; we want a master morality with ourselves as 
masters,” England and America replied, in the words of Lincoln: 
“ I should not wish to be a slave, as I should not wish to be a master. 
Whatever differs from this and in the measure of that difference is 
not true democracy.’ When Prussianism explained that the 
morality of State relations had nothing to do with the morality of 
private.life, Britain and America united in repudiating the idea of a 
double standard of morality as a thing impossible and self-con- 
tradictory, again following Lincoln’s argument: “ If you cannot 


have a country half slave and half free—it will inevitably become all . 


slave-or all free—so also you cannot have a Europe half pagan and 
half Christian. ‘It will inevitably become all pagan or all 
Christian.” When Germany offered to cover the world with a 
scientific Kultur, Britain and America instinctively repudiated the 
offer. They accepted the challenge as a new phase of the old 
conflict against ‘‘ the world, the flesh, and the devil.” The battle 
for a’spiritual interior, a spiritual meaning of life, and a Christian 
civilisation is not a new one for us. Whatever vitality and dignity 
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the mental life of the English-speaking peoples has had for the last 
twenty-five years has come from the men who have rallied round 
this standard. The summons of German materialism to surrender 
to a scientific barbarism applied to human life with the rigour.and 
-method of the laboratory was a new challenge from an old enemy. 
‘Thoughtful men in both countries knew that Germany had ranged - 
against itself the God-inspired, death-defying, unconquerable spirit 
-of man. Neither lands, nor cities, nor armies, nor individuals 
could be counted as ultimates in this war. It was a war for the 
liberty of the human spirit, and there is no discharge in that war but 
victory or death. If—to adapt Lincoln’s famous words—every 
-drop of blood shed in the last two hundred years in the interest of 
Hohenzollern aggrandisement has to be paid for with another drop 
-of blood shed in the interests of hunfan liberty, we must still confess 
‘that the judgments of the Lord are good and righteous altogether. 

When the argument on principle was followed by the story of the 
-cost at which Britain was maintaining’the principles of freedom the 
heart of America was touched. The items of that account have been 
well weighed and considered :—the sufferings of our seamen, and 
‘the brutality of submarine commanders, the triumph of endurance 
in the wretched conditions of.trench life, the devastation of families, 
he burden of taxation cheerfully borne, the desperate bravery of 
men fighting against long odds, and the willing sacrifice of the 
-slow gains of centuries in freedom, comfort, and resources. It is 
not uncommon to hear men say, ‘‘ When I think of what Britain 
‘has done for me I don’t mind what I am asked to do for Britain. I 
-will do it if I can.” A humble Y.M.C.A. worker introduced to the ` 
Secretary of the Treasury was almost broken down by the words - 
“JT am proud and honouréd to shake hands with you.” Men in 
the camps take a solemn pleasure in recounting their links with 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, even to the third or fourth genera- 
tion. They like the British officers, both commissioned and non- 
-commissioned, who are working among them, and they have 
acquired a new and generous respect for the British ‘‘ Tommy” in 
all his forms and functions. 

Some measure of the change in sentiment is given by the altered 
tone of America towards Ireland. The Irish and the Germans in 
America have been the main sources of bitterness, hostility, and 
jealousy in the relations of the two countries. When the Mayor of 
Dublin proposed.to visit President Wilson the New York Times _ 
«commented : i - 

“That misguided Lord Mayor of Dublin evidently knows as 
little about the modern political history of the United States as he 
does about that of the England he persists in hating... . ı Very 
soon after his arrival even he will be convinced that, while his 
“blood boils violently when he thinks—as seemingly he does all the 
time-—about the massacre of Drogheda, Americans, including the 
great majority of Irish-Americans, realise that George III. died 
some years ago, and that the England of the prison ships and the 
rented (i.e., hired) Hessians is not the England that sends 
destroyers into Zeebrugge and fights side-by-side with our men 
‘and the French in Flanders. We, too, had our grievances, and 
they rankled long, but the old account is more than squared now.” 
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If the American mind is immune from thé attacks of Irish sus- 
icion, it is even more determined to reject the insidioys poison of 
ermanism, which has been particularly skilful for some years in 
the art of suggestion. It has been at the-bottom of much of the 
criticism of England in recent years. Sometimes it has been open 
and avowed, but often also it is conversational in the form of ben 
‘ trovato anecdotes containing the suggestion of some mean and 
selfish motive for everything that Britain does. Public opinion is 
now on the alert for this sort of thing. When the writer was in 
Cleveland, Ohio, a member of a club remarked: ‘‘ They are a lot of 
grafters in? Washington, and the President is the biggest grafter of 
the lot.” When he returned to his place of business he found the 
police in possession. His correspondence was examined; he was 
found to be a pro-German, arfd was promptly interned. One 
“loyalty drive’’ after another has enlisted the whole country in - 
the suppression of Germanism. Every American, as is natural in 
a democracy, feels that the Kaiser has threatened to rob him of his 
country. He has a personal and private grudge against the arch 
enemy, and hostility to Germany has gone pari passu with friendli- 
ness towards Great Britain. A 
Poets may sometimes be allowed to express feelings which would 
be highly improper for statesmen. In Los Angeles the writer was - 
reminded that Tennyson had in some dim way envisaged the 
coming cataclysm, and given by anticipation his prophetic message 
for the occasion. In the Plaza at Los Angeles there is one of those 
captured cannon which peaceful nations love to put in public places. 
It was of Spanish origin, and taken from Manila, and is labelled 
with the legend “ The Last Argument of Kings.” Tennyson must 
have’seen some such legend when he wrote the appeal frequently 
quoted now by American orators in the pulpit and on the platform: 


‘ O giant daughter of the West 
: We drink to thee across the flood, 
We know thee most, we love thee best, 
* For art thou not of British blood? 


Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
-But let thy broadside roar with ours. 


O rise our strong Atlantic son 
When war against our freedom springs, 

O speak to Europe through your guns, z 
They can be understood by kings.” 


Tennyson (Unpublished verse). 


Tennyson is answered in his own coin by Whittier : 


“ O Englishmen, in hope and creed, 
In blood and tongue our brothers; 
We too are heirs of Runnymede, . 
And Shakespeare’s fame and Cromwell’s deed 
Are not alone our Mother’s. 


` 
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Thicker than water in one rill 
_ Six centuries of story ‘ 3 
Our Saxon: blood has flowed, and still . 
. We share with you its good and ill, f 
The shadow and the glory.” 


~ 


Fourth of July grators who take into account the new sentiment | 
between the two countries will not find their theme less inspiring or 
less prolific. American Independence did much to secure freedom 
for Great and Greater Britain. If the Mayflower has come back 
armed with stalwart defenders of human libertv., it is because Britain 
has adopted the Declaration of Independence, not becauSe America 
has deserted it. The moral solidarity of the English-speaking 
‘peoples rests quite as much on a common hope for the world asona . 
common history in the past. Wé have rejected: Germany’s offer of 
a world Kultur, and the obligation now devolves on us of supply- 
ing the civilised world with an alternative destiny. If the world 
is to have a Christian civilisation, a future with an immortal hope, a 
world-wide ethical standard looking towards a kingdom of God, the 
United Kingdom and the United States will have to buckle to a 
task which challenges their highest faith and most sacrificial 

endeavour. - a. 


DUGALD MACFADYEN. 


© THE COMING CHANGE IN RELIGION. 


T HERE is a general belief that in some way or other the pre- 

sent war, will affect the future attitude towards the Spiritual 

world, -both of those actively engaged in the war, and those 

who are at all influenced by its lessons; and that a change in the 

forms of religious expression must follow the special experiences 
of the war. i e 

Now, I should like to point out, first, that some of the changes in 
religious expression which are likely to arise will be the results of 
movements which preceded the war, and which will be quite inde- 
pendent of it; and,*second, that. other changes of a somewhat 
different kind may follow from events which, though connected 
with the war, are quite independent of those ‘‘lessons from the 
trenches ’’ of which we hear so much. 

With regard to the first point, there are, I think, two different 
tendencies, which are sometimes confused with each other, but 
which are fundamentally diffegent, both'in the feelings prompting 
them and in their moral and political effects. One is the desire 
to recognise the truth embodied in different creeds and to co-operate 
with those from whom we disagree in many important ‘points; 
and the other is a desire to obliterate all distinctions, and to 
form some huge amalgam of colourless, philanthropic expressions, 
which are to supply a substitute for religious emotions. 

I have heard and read the expression of both these forms of aspi- 
ration, and am convinced of the wide difference between them. It 
may increase the interest of the discussion if I point out that the 
difference is closely analogous to that which distinguishes political 
cosmopolitanism from internationalism, and I believe that in both 
cases the suppression of the distinctive unit will lead to the same 
kind of tyranny which has always followed the substitution of 
Imperial centralisation for the principle of free and equal alliance. 

In the religious sphere, I believe some of our most important 
lessons and warnings on this point may be learnt from the same 
quarter of the world from which all living religions have come— 
from. Asia, and particularly from two countries—Palestine and 
India; In the very interesting collections of stories and essays that 
have recently been published, to set forth modern Jewish aspira- 


tions, there are presented two opposite conceptions of the best . 


methods of delivering the Jew from his persecutors and establishing 
him in a position of equality with men of other races. The first 
solution is to encourage him to identify himself as far as-possible 
with the traditions of the nation among which he settles; and this 
solution is plausibly defended by pointing to the brilliant men who 
have made a mark in the world by accepting this identification with 
another race. The other solution is the revival, in a more definite 
literary form, of the old Hebrew language, the assertion of the old 
Hebrew faith, and the return to Palestine of at least a sufficient 
number of Jews to supply to the nation the same background of 
national life which gives strength and dignity to men of other 
‘nations, even of those whom circumstances may lead to settle in 
foreign countries. , 

Nor need it be supposed that this revival of national faith and 
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language must imply a rigid opposition to reform, or the reten- 
tion of every antiquated custom or superstition that has gathered ` 

- round the national creed. Those who have read Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore’s “ Bible for Home Reading ” can realise how’a very liberal 
treatment of the Jewish Scriptures can be combined -with an 
intense feeling of Jewish patriotism, and a desire to strengthen the 
nobler and more spjritual elements of the distinctive Jewish faith. 

And those who have read Mr. Israel Zangwill’s ‘ Children of 
the Ghetto’? must remember the impressive account ôf the attempted 
elopement of the Christian lover with the Jewish girl, and the way 
in which the solemn influence of the Day of Atonement brings 
back the grip of the old traditions, and defeats the claims of the 
Christian lover. Many may think that the girl’s decision was 
wrong; but a man must indeed be narrow in mind and hard of 
heart who does not feel that the influence here described is one 
which cannot be lightly thrust aside without grave moral danger to 
the person who discards it., ,, |, 

But in India also we may find the same desire for recognition of 
various sides of truth, coupled in some cases with the proposals for 
obliteration of distinctions, in others with the aspiration after a 
more earnest assertion of the national faith. This latter, and, I 
venture to think, more hopeful, combination has shown itself in, the 
movements of Ram Mohan Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen; but the 

: sense of the grip of the old faith seems to be to find its most im- 
pressive expression in a story written by Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
who was closely in touch with English feeling, and whose political 
wisdom and capacity were recognised by English statesmen. Yet 
one passage from his novel, ‘“‘ The Lake of Palms,” will show how 
strong is his feeling of the moral importance of the old faith. 

“ Sarat, undergraduate of an English college, had not entered 
the temple, nor offered worship to a graven image. He waited for 
his mother outside; but, as the chanting of the ancient mantra 
struck his ear, and the silent prostrations of the pious caught his 
eye, he too was moved toa silent prayer. The teachings of the mis- 
sionary and the schoolmaster during the early years of the nine- 
teenth century have unsettled the mind of the educated youth of 
India, and produced a reaction against the prevailing forms of 
worship. Buta deeper education is teaching the later generations 
to enter beyond the mere forms of the ceremonial, and to seek for 
light and religious consolation in those ancient scriptures, which 
are the undying heritage of their nation. Greek and Persian, Hun 
and Scythian, “Moslem and Christian have battled in vain against 
that ancient and deep-seated faith, that worship of the Universal 
Soul which is the creed of the modern Hindu, as it was the creed 
of the ancient Upanishads and the Vedanta. And every passing 
year of thought and study only brings the millions of Hindus closer 
to the cardinal faith of their forefathers.” 

Secondly, if I have made clear my beliefs and hopes about the 
ancient faiths of the East, I should like to apply these principles 
to our own Western Christianity. Undoubtedly there are signs 
of a change coming over the attitude of average men towards the 
teligion.of their youth. On the one hand there are signs of a scorn 
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of any religious convictions which are opposed to the dominant 
feeling of the moment. Some seem to wish to push aside altogether 
any distinct reJigious feeling. Some wish to go back to the ethics 
of the Old Testament. Some desire to introduce a new form of 
Popery by insisting that each young man shall accept as final the 
opinions of the majority of the ministers of his sect. Some, more 
mischievous than any of these, try to pick out isolated passages 
of the New Testament, to separate them from their context, and 
interpret them in a manner which these interpreters must know to 
be directly contrary to the spirit of Christ’s teaching. ` 

On theeother hand, there are teachers who wish to revive that 
spirit, and to appeal to the higher voice of God against the grinding ` 
tyranny of mere State worship. And those who still hold sacred 
the old English love of individua liberty must recognise the critical 
position in which freedom and Christianity alike are placed. In 
resisting the tyranny of king and nobles the champions of freedom 
could appeal to Parliaments.o¢ juries. But in resisting a tyranny 
which the State at least accepts, though the assertion of it takes 
often a strangely anarchical form, we must appeal to an invisible - 
Power above written laws and military despotisms and lawless 
mobs. ; 


Since writing the above I have read with much interest the article 
in the January- number of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW on the 
English Prayer Book. With many of the complaints of that writer 
I cordially sympathise. But I would point out first that some of 
the inconsistent demands for special feelings to which the writer 
refers might best be avoided by occasional absence from publi: 
worship. The unreality complained of is partly due to the attempt 
to force one’s mind on every Sunday at certain stated times into a 
particular form of feeling. And this difficulty must be felt yet 
more strongly with regard to the recitation of the creeds. There 
the incongruity of the different feelings demanded strikes one far 
more forcibly than in that contrast between thanksgiving and 
humiliation which impresses the writer of the article in question. 
To some at least of an earlier generation I know that the creeds sup- 
plied a real moral force, and seemed to interpret their spiritua! 
aspirations. But tome, and I think to many others, they now seem 
_ the mere assertion of opinions, and of opinions which as the writer 

of the previous article trusts cannot have been really thought ou: 
bv the average churchgoer. They, therefore, embody a mixture 
of insincerity and rather arrogant self-assertion ; neither state being 
. consistent with deep devotional feeling. And, like all rigidly. 
enforced marks of orthodoxy, these symbols (to use the old word in 
its Original sense) draw one away from the recognition of the moral 
obligations incumbent on the Christian. 

‘t Nae matter, stick to sound believing,” is the conclusion of the 
modern apologists for certain lapses from higher aspirations, as 
it was of Burns’s ‘‘ Holy Will” in his supposed defence of coarser 
forms of vice. But with the removal of these hindrances, we may 
make our way back to a deeper and more living faith. It is only 
when we realise that ‘‘ the letter killeth ” that we can really find 
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contact with ‘‘ the spirit that giveth life. C. E. MAURICE. 


SHAKESPEARIAN PERFORMANCES AT SEA™ 
IN 1607 AND 1608. 


a HAVE ‘recently dealt with some aspects of the manuscript play, 
The lanchinge of the Mary, or The Seamans honest wyfe, 
which (as has now been proved) was written by Walter Mount- 
fort, an official of fhe East India Company, during his return 
voyage from the East in 1632 on the good ship “ Blessing.’’* By the 
‚courtesy of Mr. William Foster, C.I.E., I have been enabled to 
. search the India Office records for details of Mountfort’s career. 
While thus engaged, I have been led to re-examine, with Mr. 
Foster’s co-operation, the evidence for connecting another of the 
company’s ships with the performance of two plays by a greater 
dramatist than Mountfort. The records of the acting of Hamlet 
on September 4th, 1607, and (probably) March 31st, 1608, and of 
_ Richard II. on September 30th, 1607, on board Captain William 
Keeling’s ship the ‘‘ Dragon,” have ‘been denounced as forgeries. 
I wish to set forth here the very strong case for their authenticity 
“gathered from manuscript sources at the India Office and the 
British Museum. 

The entries concerning the performances were first published by 
Thomas Rundall, in 1849. He edited for the Hakluyt Society a 
volume of Narratives of Voyages towards the North-West, with an 
nr Appendix of Supplementary Notes.” The first of these Notes. 
was on ‘‘ Shipping,” under the four heads of ‘‘ Ships, Officers, 
etc., “ Discipline, r es Sores,” and ‘“ Armament.” Rundall ends 
‘the section on Discipline as follows :— ° 


“ Opposed to gaming, the drama appears to have been considered 
a beneficent source of recreation; and the following curious and 
interesting entrics connected with the subject occur in the journal 
of the ‘‘ Dragon ’’ (Captain Keeling), bound with the ‘‘ Hector ” 

~~ (Captain Hawkins) and the ‘f Consent ’’ towards the East Indies. 
1607. 

SEPTEMBER 4.—[At Serra Leona.]—Towards night, the Kinges 
interpter came, and brought me a letter from the Portingall wher in 
(like the faction) he offered me all kindly services. The bearer is a 
man of maruailous redie witt, and speakes in eloquent Portugues. 
He layt abord me. 

SEPTEMBER 5,—I sent the interpreter according to his desier 
abord the ‘‘Hector,’’ whear he brooke fast, and after Came abord 
mee, wher we gaue the tragedie of Hamlet. 

SEPTEMBER 30.—Captain Hawkins dined with me, when m y 
companions acted Kinge Richard the Second. 

SEPTEMBER 31.—I envited Captain Hawkins to a ffishe dinner, 
and had Hamlet acted abord me: wch I p’mitt to keepe my people 

from idlenes and vnlawfull games, or sleepe.” 


~ It is evident that September 31st is a misprint. In the India 
Office copy of the Hakluyt Society volume, which originally 
* Cf. Times Literary Supplement, ‘Stage Censorship vnder Charles 1.,” Dee. 


oT and 2oth, r9t7; Jan. 3rd. 1918 (Letter front Mr. William Foster) and Jan. roth 
1g! 
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belonged to the East India Company, and contains the official 
note: ‘‘ Received from the Marine-Department, 1849,” the date has 
been corrected (probably by Rundall himself) to Mdrch 31st, 1608. 

In a footnote to p. 231 of his volume Rundall gives ‘‘“East India 
MSS.” as the reference for these extracts, and adds that Keeling’s 
journal ‘‘ is printed in Purchas, but with many omissions, of which 
the above extracts form a part.” Purchas hitnself tells us that in 
including in his Pilgrims (I. iii. 188) Keeling’s Journal ‘‘ written at 
sea-leasure, very voluminous,” he has ‘‘ beene bold to so shorten 
[it] as to expresse only the most necessary observations for Sea or 
Land Affaires.” References to dramatic performances would cer- 
tainly not come under this head. 

_ The point has to be emphasised that Rundall quoted the extracts 
merely to illustrate a feature of*‘‘ discipline ° on board ship. He 
was making no attempt tu contribute to dramatic history or to win 
reputation as a Shakespearian discoverer. Though he called the 
entries ‘‘ curious and interesting ° he probably did not fully realise 
their unique character. If he invented them, there was never a more 
motiveless forgery or a more dishonourable one. He would have 
been flagrantly disloyal to the East India Company, of which he 
was an official, by falsifying its records, and to the Hakluyt Society, 
of whose Council he became a member in the year when this volume 
was published. Nor was the log of a sea-captain the kind of docu- 
ment likely to have been tampered with by any earlier: Shake- 
spearian forger. 

Twenty-eight years after the publication of Rundall’s book, and 
about seventeen years after his death, Sir Clements Markham edited 
for the Hakluyt Society (1877) The Voyages of Sir James 
Lancaster, with ‘‘ Abstracts of Journals of Voyages to the East 
Indies during the Seventeenth Century preserved in the India 
Offce.” Among these abstracts were three relating to the voyage 
of Keeling and Hawkins. In his Introduction (pp. ix-x) Markham 
quotes Rundall’s extracts, and adds :— 


“ Now it is obvious that these entries are of very great literary 
importance. . . . They have been abstracted from the manuscript 
volume since 1849, together with all the pages containimg entries 
between August goth, 1607, and February 19th, 1607 (8)... . 
Owing to the robbery of these leaves of the manuscript, there is 
now no contemporary evidence of the interesting fact that the play . 
of Hamlet was acted by Captain Keeling’s sailors at Sierra Leone - 
in the autumn of 1607: The only evidence is the quotatxa from 
the original document ‘made by Mr. Rundall before the robbery 
took place.” i i 


Markham evidently thought (mistakenly, as will appear, that.the 
mutilated MS. was Keeling’s own journal. His use of the word 
“robbery °” suggested some sort of foul play, but he did not cast 
any doubts upon the authenticity of Rundall’s extracts. Ina 
footnote he says that the Hamlet quarto of 1605 ‘‘ was no doubt 
the one used by Captain Keeling’s men.” It was, however, 
apparently on the basis of Markham’s statement that Sir Sidney 
Lee in his Life of William Shakespeare, p. 369 (1898). included 
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Rundall’s extracts among nineteenth century Shakespearian 
forgeries. ‘‘ Keeling’s manuscript journal,” he stated, “is still 
at the India Office, but the leaves that should contatn these entries 
are now, and have long been, missing from it.” This imputation 
of forgery was challenged by Mr. William Foster, who in Notes 
and Queries, July 21st, 1900 (pp. 41-2), made it clear that the manu- 
script from which the entries between ..ugust 3oth, 1607, and 
February 19th, 1607 (8) are missing is not Keeling’s log on the 
“ Dragon ” but the journal of a merchant on board Hawkins’s ship 
the ‘‘ Hector.” The loss of the leaves from this book is doubtless 

-accidental and has no bearing on the authenticity of ‘Rundall’s 
quotations from Keéling’s log, the fate of which will be discussed 
below. Mr. Foster also pointed out that there was no reason to 
question Rundall’s good faith or*competence, and that deception 
on his part would have been purposeless.* His important article 
apparently escaped Sir Sidney Lee’s attention, for in the ‘‘ rewritten 
and enlarged ” edition of The Life of William Shakespeare (1915) 
the paragraph branding Rundall’s quotations as forgeries 
reappears unaltered. A disbelief in their authenticity is thus 
becoming established as part of the orthodox Shakespearian 
tradition. 

I have therefore thought it necessary to examine the problem in 
more detail than has hitherto been done. Who was “the Kinges 
interpreter ’’ before whom Hamlei is stated to have been acted by 
Keeling’s companions on September 5th, 1607? Who was “‘ the 
Portingall’’ (.e., Portuguese) from whom he brought a: letter? 
These questions, so far as I know, have not yet been asked, and the 
answers to them are remarkable. They are to be found by a 
collation of the manuscript journals of Keeling’s and Hawkins’s 
voyage. Of these the following are preserved at the India Office. 

1. The first leaf of Keeling’s log on the ‘‘ Dragon’ (March 3rd 
to April 17th, 1607), mutilated and only partly legible. 

In a catalogue of ‘‘ Damaged Papers ’’ compiled in the East India 
House Register Office, and dated April 25th, 1822, this leaf is called 
a “ Remnant.” But the bundles of ‘‘ Damaged Papers ’’ were in 
the library of the East India House, and with its water-tight 
arrangements the rest of the log or a transcript may have been in 
the Marine Department where logs were kept, or it may have 
turned up between 1822 and 1849, when Rundall made use of it.f 
and afterwards ‘“‘ formed part of those papers of the East India 
Company whose’ luckless fate it was to be destroyed or cast out of 
their homes in Legdenhall Street to wander through the world.” 
Thus the diaries of Richard Cocks and William Hawkins, formerly 
among the East India House MSS., have found their way into the 
British Museum, the latter via second-hand booksellers in Ipswich. 

*Mr. Foster further drew attention to the interesting fact that on a spare ` 
sheet at the end of the journal by Benjamin Greene, a factor on board the “‘ Darling ” 
on Sir Henry Middletcn’s voyage, 1610-13, the dramatis persone and opening 
lines of a play entitled Corus avnear. But the date and circumstances of the 
entry are unknown, and it may have been added to the journal after it had left 
Greene’s hands. 

t+ The diary of Richard Cocks was not identified till 1824. “ Accident... 


had distributed the fragments to different catalogues, where they lay concealed 
under mistaken titles.” 7 
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The journal of John Knight (1606) “was found, as Markham 
relates, ‘‘ in the India Office amongst a heap of waste paper, and 
was thus rescued from destruction.” Rundall himself had been 
allowed to keep documents in his own house for many ‘years, and 
some of them were missing after his death. 

2. The journal of John Hearne .and William Finch, two 
merchants on the ‘‘ Dragon ° (March 8th, 16073 to June roth, 1608). 

3. The journal of a merchant on the “ Hector” (March 4th, 
1607, to March rath, 1608). 

It is from this journal that the leaves for the period between 
August oth, 1607, and February igth, 1608, are missing. 
Markham must have examined it very superficially when he 
identified. it with Keeling’s log. On the first leaf the diarist asks 
his readers :— 


“to expecte noe other matter than that which by right may be 
challinged from one of my breedinge, beinge a stranger to sea 
affayres and a soiourner only in my owne native soyle, out of which 
I entendinge by the permission of God to departe towardes the 
Easterne endes of the earth I came abord the good shipp called 
the Hector at Eryth, wheare she Rode at anchor the 4th day of 
March, 1606, being wednesday, where I delivered dyveres goode» 
belonging to the Company of marchantes tradinge to the Easte 
Indeies, which weare committed to the charge of Mr. .Symon 
dyckinson and my self, with order to lade the same a board the 
Draggon, Hector and Concent. “a 


There are also two logs at the British Museum :— 
4. Captain Hawkins’ log on the ‘‘ Hector’? (March 28th, 1607, 
to September .28th, 1609), much damaged and partly illegible. 
_ The log is that of a typical sailor, interested primarily in naviga- 
‘tion. He dismisses in a few curt words the memorable incidents of 

the ships’ six weeks’ visit to Sierra Leone. The last thing he would 
, mention is a theatrical performance. 

5. The journal of Anthony Marlowe, a merchant on the 
‘“ Hector” (March 12th, 1607, to June 22nd, 1608), with the 
leaves for the period March rath to July 14th, 1607, missing) :. 

It is 2 and 5 that are most helpful for our present purpose, ‘aad 
as Hearne and Finch were on board the “ Dragon ” with Keeling, 
who was “‘ General ” of the expedition, their narrative is of primary 
importance. They record that on August 18th, 1607, while the ships 
were lying off Sierra Leone, Keeling sent one of his men, John 
Rogers, w who spoke Portuguese, with presents to the principal native 
Chief or Ring ‘their great commander called Captain - Borea.” 
-On the 20th Rogers returned, “having beene by him very well 
interteyned’? and having “mett with a negro called lucas 
fernandez which spake the Pr languadge verry well, and 
was interpreter to the Kinge, by whom hee learned many things.’ 
On the 27th Hawkins visited King Borea in the hope of procuring 
“some cattell,’? and was informed by Lucas Fernandez ‘“‘ that 
there was neyther cattell, sheepe nor goates to bee hadd, but ffor 
hens and plantins hee would procure all that he could: also that 
he could helpe vs with some eliphants teeth but no quantity.” 
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The merchant on the ‘‘ Hector’? adds in 3. some important 
details about this visit: ‘‘ Our captaiñe had much speech with 
Boreah by Lucas the Interpreator, which Interpreasor seemed very 
sensible and plentifull in Spannish complementes both in speech 
and action, and verey humaine in his cariage, whose sister was 
wife to Boreah . . . this~Lucas ffernandus sat with him at 
meate, though his ¢wne brother was not permitted to doe, at supper 
with our Captaine.’’ .On the following day, the 28th, the English 
voyagers were much excited by the advent in the bay of a “‘ small 
sayle,’’ which tried to avoid them. Keeling on the 2gth sent 
Hippon, tbe master of the ‘‘ Dragon,” to ask the vessel whence she 
came. What followed ‘may best be tdld in the words of Hearne 
and Finch :— i 


F å ? 
“ They answered that shee was a portingall barke þelonginge to 
the Isles of Cape Verde, of the burthen of 40 tonns, laden with ryce 
and sault comminge from St. Jago. The master of hir was 
Bartolmew Andrea. this portingall doth use continuall trade in 
this place and may goe.on land as freely as the country people. 
hee hath in sondry places built him houses for himself. . . . Mr. 
_ Hippon would gladly have gone aborde him to have talked with 
him about conveyaunce of letters ffor England, but the portingall 
desiered him not to come aborde him vntill hee was come to his 
houses within the bay, and then hee should bee welcome.” 


Accordingly on September 1st Hawkins and Hippon tried to 
find Andrea, but in vain, ‘‘ the place beeinge so ffull of ‘small 
Islands that it was a thinge impossible.’’ They therefore :— 


“put over to the southwards to the town of Captain borea, and 
at our coming ashoare lucas fernandeg mett vs att the water syde 
promising the Captain to come over to our shipps and eyther to 
bringe the portingall with him, or a letter ffrom him whereby we 
should know what to trust vnto, so we retourned to our shipps. 

“ This negro lucas is a Xian and cann argue well of his ffaith, 
only hee is ledd by the delusions of the ffryers accordinge to the 
popish religion.” 


On September 4th towards evening Lucas, with three negroes 
came aboard the ‘‘ Dragon.” ‘‘ Hee brought with him a letter 
from Bartolmeo Andrea vnto our gennerall. he with the rest hadde 
‘very kynde interteynment aborde.’’ Anthony Marlowe in his 
journal says that in his missive Andrea ‘“‘offered curtesye, » 
requyringe by letter to vnderstand the Generall’s mynde.” This 
is very like the phrase used about the letter by Keeling, ‘‘ wher 
in . . . he offered me all kindly services.” er 

We are now able, in fact, to interpret the entries for September 

_ th and 5th quoted by Rundall from Keeling’s log in the light 
thrown upon them by the foregoing extracts from other journals 
of the voyage. Lucas Fernandez, the Christian Portuguese- 
speaking negro, had from the first shown himself friendly to the 
English visitors, and had given them valuable information, 
though the Portuguese had already a footing in Sierra Leone, and 
had established trade relations there. He was now rendering 
Keeling a service of the highest importance by trying to induce 
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the captain of the Portuguese barque, who was avoiding contact 
with the English, to convey to Europe letters for. the East India 
Company reporting ‘‘ the estate of our voyadge to this day.” He 
was also the brother-in-law and favourite of King Borea. It was 
natural that Keeling should receive him with all honours when he , 
came aboard the ‘‘ Dragon °’ on the.evening gf September 4th. 
And it was quite in the fashion of the period that the ‘‘ very kynde 
interteynment ’’ of a semi-royal personage should include the 
performance of a play. The expedition consisted of over 300 men, 
including well-educated officers of the Company and merchants, 
some of whom doubtless (like Walter Mountfort on a later voyage) 
had theatrical interests, and had taken part in.the school plays 
which were so prominent a feature of Tudor life. Three quartos of. 
Hamlet had already been publislfed, and even a single copy on 
board could supply ‘‘ parts’’ for the actors. Othello would per- 
haps have been more appropriate to the occasion, but no edition of 
it appeared till 1622. It may be assumed that Lucas had John 
Rogers or some other linguist near him to interpret the action in 
.Portuguese. In any case it would have been as intelligible to him 
as a Latin play, acted at Oxford or Cambridge, to many a courtier 
in the train of Elizabeth or James. Jas there ever been a stranger 
episode in stage-history than this shipboard performance of 
Hamlet ‘‘ breaking the silence .of the seas’’ near Sierra Leone in 
honour of Keeling’s dusky guest? It is‘incredible that anyone 
should have invented such an incident, had it not actually taken 
place. 

It is not surprising that Hearne and Finch, though they were on 
the ‘‘ Dragon ” do not mention the performance. The diarists 
of the voyage are almost completely silent about life on shipboard. 
They confine themselves, as a rule, to recording facts and experi- 
ences of importance to seamen, traders and explorers. It is only 
Keeling, as responsible for the general discipline of his company, 
who mentions a domestic event of this kind. The sole episode 
chronicled by Hearne and Finch on September 5th is an afternoon 
elephant hunt. It is curious that Keeling (if Purchas quotes him 
correctly) puts this exciting event on the 7th, while Marlowe, 
though his journal is a full one at this time, does not mention it 
at all—a proof that little is to be made ‘of the argumentum a 
silentio. 

Similarly Marlowe, as well as Finch and Hearne and Hawkins 
himself, has only entries about wind and weather and the position 
‘of the ships on September 30th, when Keeling records that 
Hawkins dined with him, and that Richard IT. was performed. 
It was, of course, a very popular play, of which three editions 
(including the one recently brought to light by Mr. A. W. Pollard) 
had already appeared.* A IP 

It has been mentioned that the correction in the East India Office 
copy of Rundall’s volume dates the second performance of Hamlet 
on the “ Dragon,” March gist, 1608, after Hawkins had been 


F 


* There were, of course, various plays on Richard II., and there was an old plav 
on Hamlet. But there can be tittle doubt that in 1607 Keeling’s references are tn 
Shakespeare’s dramas. , 
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entertained to a fish dinner. Both Hawkins and. Marlowe relate 
that on November 27th, 1607, a rationing scheme had been insti- 
tuted on the ships by which ‘‘ from that day forward 2 meales of 
flesh euery week should be abated, and instead thereof other meate 
allowed which would not so well keep as the flesh.’ Marlowe also 
states that on March 3oth, 1608, he was sent by Hawkins to ask 
Keeling to come on board the “ Hector’? “to eate parte of 
dolffynes we had taken,” a sign ‘‘ of the mercye of God to vs in 
sending vs ffreshe ffishe to refresh vs longe seabeaten travellers.” 
He further mentions that on the following day, March- gist, 
Hawkins with the Master of the ‘‘ Hector ’’ and himtelf (though 
Hawkins has no entry on that date) went aboard the ‘‘ Dragon.” 
How natural that Keeling in his turn should give them a fish 
dinner followed by acting, which he permitted ‘ ‘to keepe: my 
people from idleness and vnlawfull games or sleepe.” 

These words were doubtless written for the benefit of the Direc- 
tors-of the East India Company, ‘who in their commission to him 
had forbidden ‘‘ diceing or other vnlawfull games,” and who would 
read his log on his return. He had not, however, to trouble him- 
self about King James’s company of actors, who would not have 
tolerated unauthorised performances of their plays on English 
soil. But on the high seas Hamlet and Richard II. could be 
staged without interference. Keeling’s companions were thus 
probably the only amateurs who acted any of Shakespeare’s plays 
during his lifetime. 

The long-lost entry by Gabriel Harvey about Hamlet in his 
copy of Speght’s Chaucer, the genuineness of which had been 
widely doubted, has recently been rediscovered by Dr. Moore 
Smith. The entries in the Revels Account books noting Court 
performances of Othello and Méasure for Measure in 1604, and of 
The Tempest and The Winter’s Tale in 1611, which were thought 
to be forgeries by Cunningham, have been proved to be authentic 
‘by Mr. Ernest Law. I believe that the suspicion cast on Keeling’s 
entries is equally groundless. And at a time when our mercantile 
marine is covering itself with glory on every sea, it is an act of 
pietas to reclaim for it the proud distinction of having been the 
pioneer in carrying Shakespearian drama into the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

FREDERICK S. Boas. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT OF MR. FEEBLE- MIND. 


“ Feeble-mind: ‘It is with me as it is with a weak man among 
the strong, or as with a sick man among the healthy, or as a lamp 
despised . . . so that I know not what to do.’ 

“< But, brother,’ said Mr. Great-heart, “ I have it in commis- 
sion to comfort the feeble-minded, and to support the weak. 
You must needs go along with us. We will wait for you; we will 
lend you our help. We will deny ourselves of some things, both 
opinionative and practical, for your sake. . . We will be made 
all things to you, rather than you shali be left behind.’ ’’—The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 


HE pilgrims had come: upon Giant Slay-gocd “with one, 
Feeble-mind, in his hand.’ Great-heart kills the giant and 
invites the rescued man to join the pilgrimage, but cannot 

overcomeehis diffidence and irsesolution until Mr. Ready-to-halt 
turns up, when Feeble-mind agrees to go forward with him and the 
rest of the company. 

It was about thirty years ago that certain intelligent persons in 
England bégan to realise that mental defectives were a large and 
fairly definite group distinct from lunatics and requiring special 
care and treatment of a less stringent and expensive kind than is 
necessary - for the insane. Unintelligent persons then and at all 
times have failed to understand the danger to the community and 
to itself of leaving the family of Feeble-mind to its own devices. 
There is perhaps no subject which appears more repellent at first 
sight than mental defect to those who have never considered it, 
whilst to those who have had occasion to approach it from the 
personal or scientific or administrative or eugenic point of view, 
few subjects become more absorbing. Bunyan informs `us that 
Feeble-mind was born in the town of Uncertain, which, like the 
town of Stupidity, “lieth about four degrees beyond the City of 
Destruction.’ When left to himself, Feeble-mind invariably 
stravs towards that city, and certain it is that many otherwise 
_sensible people habitually put up in the town of Stupidity whenever 
they approach him. 

In the Report of the Royal Commission on ‘the Care and Control 
of the Feeble-minded, issued in 1908, one of the eight large volumes 
is devoted toa description of the visit of enquiry paid by five of the 
Commissioners to the United States of America in 1905. There 
the seriousness of the problem was recognised long ago, and pioneer 
work was begun. Several huge graded institutions for the mentally 
defective had been established, and ever since 1850 a decennial 
enumeration of feeble-minded persons had been made. - During 
their stay in América, the Commissioners visited no less than sixty- 
seven institutions. 

The present writer has had more experience of Miss Feeble-mind 
than of her brother; both are equally ready, indeed alarmingly 
ready, to fraternise with Ready-to-halt whenever opportunity 
arises. An insufficient body of devoted professional workers are 
giving their lives to the care and control of these poor souls, 
endeavouring to make them harmless and useful instead of useless. 
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and harmful, and earning their affection by a charity long-suffering 
and kind without which fittle can be done, but through which many 
miracles of reclamation are brought to pass. : 


“ All service ranks the same with God: 
God’s puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last nor first. 


“ Say not a ‘small event’! Why ‘small’? 
Costs it more pain that this, ye call 
A ‘ great event,’ should come to pass, 
Than that? . . . * 


Readers who are unfamiliar with the Mental Deficiency Act, - 
1913, may be reminded that the defectives to ‘whom it applies are 
divided into four classes :—idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons 
and moral imbeciles. It is the third class with which this paper is 
chiefly concerned. Formerly called | “simples”? or “ naturals ” 
they are now defined in the Act as ‘‘ persons in whose case-there 
exists from birth or from an early age mental defectiveness not 
amounting to imbecility, yet so pronounced that they require care, 
supervision, and control for their own protection or for the protec- 
tion of others, or in the case of children, that they by reason of 
-such defectiveness appear to be permanently incapable of receiving 
proper benefit from the instruction in ordinary schools.” 

_ It is necessary to visit a well-managed Home or Institution for 
these cases in order to realise the admirable results which patience 
and hope can there achieve. Feeble-mind is capable of a faithful 
devotion and trustfulness and sometimes of a pluck which Dr. 
W. A. Potts, of Birmingham, has recognised as an important 
' quality in defectives. A girl who was informed by an indiscreet 
person that she was.in a Home for Feeble-minded Girls, and who 
has since had it explained to her that she could not hold her own 
with the outside world, sometimes remarks cheerfully: “I know 
whv we are here, booked for life; it’s because we are rather short 
here (tapping her forehead), and I don’t mind.” Feeble-minds 
- often possess a certain quaintness and originality, combined with a 
direct vision for the truth, especially the home-truth, and a blunt, 
child-like way of expressing it. Little offerings of a girl’s own 
work are sometimes accompanied with the remark: ‘‘ You will be 
so very pleased to receive this nice present ’’-—so different from-the 
hypocritical depreciation which too often accompanies our own 
well-chosen gifts! There is a girl who pleaded for the life of an 
elderly hen of proved incompetence, on the ground that it was so 
like her mother. The same girl, with a tendency that reminds one 
ef St. Francis, discourses to inanimate objects when alone with 
them. She was sent to pick up windfall apples from an orchard. 
As she did not return for a long while, the matron went after her 
and found her looking up into an apple tree and calling to the 
apples: ‘ You come down off that tree! How can I pick you up 
if yOu don’t come down?” She is boot-cleaner to the establish- 
ment, and if things do not go well with her work she throws the 
brushes across the yard and tells them to lie there till they can 
behave, : 
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To the great assistance of everyone who has to do with Feeble- 
minds, they usually have a sense of humour with a taste for music 
and rhythm and a love of flowers and natural beauty. ~ 


“ And let ali know, though weakness was their chance, 
Yet sometimes one could sing, the other dance.” 


w e 

Thus are Feeble-mind and Ready-to-halt aptly described in 
Bunyan's preface. It is pathetic to hear a group of them singing 
with sweet voices the simple songs and hymns that they have learnt 
by heari. They_love to be visited, to receive letters, and, when able, 
to write lettérs, as their correspondents may discover to their cost. 
Liké everyone else, they value their own individuality, 

Feeble-mind is not promising material for fiction, but is never- 
theless not entirely unrepresented? there. We may recall such 
instancesas Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Idiot Boy,” Dickens’s Smike, Zdenko 
in George Sand’s “ Consuelo,” Theodore Underwood in Miss 
Yonge’s “ Pillars of the House,” and Gribouille in “ La Sœur de 
Gribouille,”’ with the touching dedication of the book by Madame 
de Ségur to her grandchild: “ Chère enfant, je l’offre à toi, char- 
mante, aimée et entourée, Phistoire d’un pauvre garçon un peu 
imbécile, peu aimé, pauvre et dénué de tout. Compare sa vie 
à la tienne, et remercie Dieu de la différence.” Even the nursery 
rhyme about Simple Simon and the Pieman may be remembered as 
characteristic of Feeble-mind’s ignorance of the value of money. 

This is the-brighter side of the picture, there is a dark and painful 
side as well. Many defectives, it must be confessed, are very 
unattractive in person and character, though all are alike in desery- 
ing pity and not blame. 

Something has at last been done for them by legislation. 
Authorities have been appointed with considerable powers for pro- 
tecting the defective and the community respectively from the harm 
that each may do the other, and although much of this power is 
curtailed owing to the war, we may hope that at the earliest possible 
moment the authorities will grapple resolutely with an evil which 
has been allowed to reach alarming dimensions.* he evil of the 
transmission of mental’ defect will become proportionately more 
dangerous to the country as the birthrate amongst normal minded 
people is reduced through our Josses in war. Pestilence and famine 
may allow of the survival of the fittest, but war decimates the ranks 
of the fittest first. We surely owe it to our fighting men to do our 
utmost'to reduce this miserable burden of menta! defect so that their 
children may not be overwhelmed by it as they come to years of - 


* The Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble- 
minded (1908) stated that the number of mentally defective persons, apart from 
certificd lunatics, in England and Wales might be estimated at 149,628, and of 
these it was estimated that 66,509 were at that time urgently in need of provision 
“either (1) in their own interest, or {2) for the public safety.” There must be 
many more-by now. The latest Report (for the year 1916) of the Board of Control 
gives 6,836 as the number of defectives, not lunatics, whose names were on the 
Board’s register, which means that they were receiving some kind of care of 
supervision. This does not include some thousands under the Education Authority, 
or in workhouses, or‘in Metropolitan District Asylums, but it is clear that’ the 
vast majority of mental defectives were and ate’ still without the provision required. 
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discretion. ‘‘ What is heavier than lead? What is the name 
thereof but a fool?’ ‘‘ Sand and salt and a mass of iron is easier 
to bear than a man without understanding ’’; the rapidly shifting 
sands of change, the salty irredeemable wastes of past destructions, 
the iron that enters into the soul of a nation through war, are not 
these enough for the young generation to inherit? For the sake 
of the future as well as for the sake of Feeble-mind and those who . 
help him, would the present writer plead that a more general interest © 
should be taken-in the whole subject of mental defect. In regard to 
the provisions of the Mental Deficiency Act, great and many are 
the misapprehensions under which most people, including some 
who share in its administration, are content to dwell. Giant Slay- 
good is not altogether unknown in our council chambers. It would 
do no harm to anyone to read the Act. At the possible cost of a 
headache, much of the: Act might be understood, with the advan- 
tage that when the time canie for revising’ it (some revision being 
generally admitted to be desirable) there would be a large body of 
intelligent public opinion ready to use its influence on the side of 
wise and adequate amendment. 

Then as regards individual help, the superintendence of the 
feeble-minded is peculiarly arduous and monotonous. It is attended 
by few of the alleviations which accompany work in lunatic asylums 
such as high pay, liberal off-time, variety, and the possibility of the 
cure of patients. Our defectives can be improved up to a certain 
point, but hardly ever beyond it; improvement only lasts so long 
as it is bolstered up by others, the same teaching must be repeated 
over and over again—‘‘ the inner parts of a fool are like a broker: 
vessel, and he will hold no knowledge as long as he liveth.” The 
wise man who wrote these and many other true words about ‘‘ the 
fool’? must surely have had personal experience of his nature. It 
is not uncommon for brilliant and highly intellectual people-to have 
feeble-minded children, but one might probably seek in vain for a 
Solomon amongst the children of feeble-minded parents. 

It is not fair thai a few devoted persons should have to bear the 
whole weight of the work. The responsibility for the evil rests with 
the whole community, and it should shoulder a share of the burden, 
which has been created largely through its ignorance, neglect, and 
selfishness. 

Im this time of universal Reconstruction, it may surely be hoped . 
that a larger number of educated people will join Mr. Great-heart 
in his generous resolve not to let the feeble-minded ‘“‘ be left 
behind.’? Many more trained workers are sorely needed. The 
number of institutions requiring them will rapidly increase after 
the war. And even if this resolve were only carried out more widely 
in such simple ways as by visiting, taking a class, providing an 
entertainment, or corresponding with a single case, such helpers 
might be rewarded by finding how much unexpected pleasure they 
could give and receive, whilst the relief thereby afforded to’ the 
regular workers would be inestimable. Dulness is ever the enemy 
of good behaviour as happiness is its friend. On musical people 
lies an especial obligation to help defectives: those who have the 
joy of practising a delightful art should halance their good fortune 
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by undertaking a share in some irksome duty of life, and none is 
more appropriate for them than this. - j 

To sum up—the thrée.most urgent necessities at the present time ` 
are a wider public interest, more professional trained workers and 
more voluntary helpers. We may conclude with a final quotation 
from Bunyan. These are the last words of Mr. Feeble-mind as 
his companions watch him depart to ‘‘ the other side ” out of their 
sight, words which may well be passed down by his friends from 
age to age: ‘‘ Hold out, faith and patience.” 


Mary VENABLES. 


Note.—Since the foregoing artile was written, the main con- 
siderations therein set forth, have been given expression with greater 
authority and emphasis at a conference which met under the auspices 
of the Central Association for thé Care of the Mentally Defective at 
the Guildhall, London, on February 5th, 1918, to discuss the 
Administration of the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913. Addresses on the 
legal, scientific, and social issues involved were delivered by various 
experts, and three resolutions, indicating the immediate urgency of: 
the whole problem of mental déficiency, were passed unanimously by 
a crowded and widely representative audience, and were forwarded to 
the Prime Minister and the Minister of Reconstruction.—M. V. 
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RANCE, looked at from a world-wide standpoint, is essen- 
tially a distributing centre. It always has been. As early 
as 1900 B.C._we find the migrating Celts settling in Central | 

France (as it is now called), where they spread to England, Spain, 
Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. Professor Fleure in his ‘‘ Human > 
Geography in «Western Europe”? (Williams & Norgate) 
gives’a lucid and persuasive explanation of this distributing 
~and other characters. It embodies a theory which deserves 
to be mentioned here, because it expresses the central idea 
‘of the new French regionalism. The theory is this. Owing 
to position and circumstance France is. peculiarly constituted 
to transmit significant spiritual influences from East to West. 
The supporting facts are these,. As to position. “The shortest 
statement one can venture of the greatness of France is that France 
is the natural ending of several lines that start in the limitless 
expanse of Asia; it is also that in France the ways across the Con- 
tinent from the great human sea to the more backward north are 
shortest and clearest, and that from all antiquity.’ France then 
lies directly in the path of the great spiritual influences that flow 
northward from the Mediterranean. As to circumstance. It lies 
beneath varied and transforming climates, and in this respect is 
like a highly sensitised instrument composed of many such instru- 
ments all working separately yet together. Each of the regions so 
formed has a distinct people—founded in peasantry and touched 
by Greco-Roman influences—and a distinct life of its own. “The 
people are rooted in the soil, but that soil is clothed with centuries 
of thought.” So ‘‘ France is unity in diversity and diversity in 
unity.” Whether by accident or design, this unity in diversity was 
particularly adapted for receiving and handing on to England and 
to Northern Europe, “‘to America from Labrador to the Patagonian 
wastes, her special impulses.” Further, France was born 
divided into three well-marked natural parts by great river 
systems enclosing central masses. These regions defy the 
efforts of man to expand them. Each is, in fact, a 
self-contained human region with a distinct characteristic; 
The first, formed by- the Rhone-Saone, is opened by the 
magnificent window of Provence to the old civilisations, 
to the ideal always being renewed of the City of God which 
characterises the Mediterranean civilisation at its best. Of this 
civilisation the visible remnants in monuments, and even in people, 
survive at Arles and Nimes. Provence opened a stream of inspira- 
tion, not only. to France, but to the western world—a stream which 
found natural channels through Burgundy on the one hand, and 
‘Aquitaine on the other. ` The second region is Burgundy, with its 
long line of hills beneath which are towns, villages and farms 
fortified against invasion from over the Rhine. In Burgundy are 
found Cluny, Citeaux, and Clairvaux, Benedictine centres of Medi- 
terranean civilisation reborn after the long night following Rome’s 
decay. It was Burgundy that transmitted to England in, the 
Middle Ages the inheritance which Provence had garnered and 
guarded. It also enriched the West with ideas that came by way 
of the Rhine, Moselle and Meuse. Dijon is still a crossway of 
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civilisations. The third region-is found in the ‘‘ Basin of Paris,” 
which has an individuality of unparalleled richness and complexity. 
This Basin re-unites the scattered peoples of Europe; for in it, 
according to Broca and other anthropologists, have been found 
representatives of nearly all European stocks. In a similar way, 
no doubt, Paris unites the old civilisations. It has a bit of every- 
thing: the religion of Israel in its Churches; Greek culture in its 
forms of art, drama and literature; and Roman government in its 
‘administrative institutions. The three little dominions then, and 
their rich foundation. of Mediterranean civilisation of corn, wine, 
and olive,-being granted, is it necessary to say that France, in spite 
of its long centralisation, is endowed with a natural tendency to 
decentralisation? 

In this regional viewpoint there are suggestions for reconstruc- 
tion drawn not only from newly-discovered materials, ‘but from 
those approved by a persistent past. There is, for instance, the fine 
example of continuity of tradition to be seen in the diversity of 
speech inherited from the eleventh century, when speech exhibited 
many local varieties. In the case of Brittany the local variety has 
been handed down unimpaired. Certain other local varieties have 
been reduced well nigh to extinction, but some of these have, in 
recent times, been revived. But to understand even the practical 
issues of the current regionalist movement in France, its philo- 
sophical parentage must be made plain. The history of French 
thought for more than two centuries reveals three distinct ten- 
dencies. There is the wide movement towards humanism arising 
from the continuous revolt against the tyrannies of the ancient 
monarchy. There is the introduction of the great work of emanci- 
pation through nature proceeding from the revolt against the 
Napoleonic system of centralisation. And there is the proposal to 
unite these two movements towards ‘‘ naturism ” and humanism, 
emerging from a perception of their intimacy. 

The movement towards humanism was largely the outcome of 
that spirit of liberty which took possession of the philosophers of 
the eighteenth century. Long before the great upheaval of 1789 
the philosophic mind had been drawn by certain events and by 
intellectual curiosity to the view that the elements of society were 
entering upon a new phase. No wonder that there followed a keen 
. enquiry into the social relations of mankind, the philosophy of 

politics and of history, and the source and distribution of the wealth 
of nations. In short, during the period which preceded the Revolu- 
tion, philosophic and economic thought became fixed-on a general 
theory of human progress whence emerged speculations serving to 
stimulate the intellectual classes and to encourage them to incite 
the people to attack outworn institutions. This movement of 
humanism passed through three distinct phases. To begin with 
was the period of emphasis on the need of a conditioned forecast of 
the new order felt to be impending. Several of the most brilliant 
minds were then occupied with principles which they sought to 
put in order for a fresh' start. Then came the Fall of the Monarchy 
and the Terror, and, as we know, a period of disorder. During the 
clash of the old and new principles humanism came into its 
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“ rights,” so to-speak, and its rule was declared in the Convention. 
In the years that immediately followed the Revolution came a 
return to order, and several attempts were made to apply the new 
principles. Different paths were taken by different thinkers. 
Fourier, with his ‘‘ La Théorie des Quatre Mouvements,” sought 
-to reshape society on the lines of individual man in voluntary 
co-operation. Joseph de Maistre, with ‘‘ du Pape,” took the high 
road to Papal absolutism. Saint Simon, the founder of French 
Socialism, went in the opposite direction in quest of a positive 
mould. All those who likewise engaged in the new activity assisted 
in one way or another to promote a system of humanism which by 
its organisation might, it was generally thought, become an effec- 
tive instrument of social harmony and liberty. The actual structure 
for which Condorcet, de Maistre, and Saint Simon may be said to 
have supplied foundations was the system of Auguste Comte. 

In view of later criticism it is easy to see the cehtral defect of 
Positivism. It is, if not unrelated, yet inadequately related to 
nature. The fact is Comte’s prodigious science of society had got 
the better of his natural instincts. Toa humanised—one is tempted 
to say an over-humanised—society it added a completely humanised 
environment—an environment, that is, cut off from nature and 
excluding society from a naturalistic and therefore appropriate 
development. By its neglect of a naturalistic environment Comte’s 
system excluded an essential element of liberty, and was therefore 
bound to be followed in the next phase by a more expansive expres- 

‘sion. So liberty was reborn in a belief in the rule of nature. 

The new scientific reign of nature-culture—or, as it is called, 
“human geography,” with its general view that nature on the 
whole exercises a wise and good formative influence on man, was, 
to be sure, foretold long ago by Montesquieu. That innovating 
philosopher continued the old discussion of man determined by 
climate, ‘his treatment showing an advance on that of his pre- 
decessors, notably Bodin. Montesquieu was followed by a long 


line of writers who laid great emphasis on the importance of climate 


as a determining factor of civilisation. In their hands the study of 
the influence of nature on character gradually widened to admit 
factors neglected by Montesquieu. For example, Buckle’s scheme 
emphasised soil and food. But the greatest advance on Mon- 
tesquieu was made by Le Play, for whom, it seems, regionalism had 
to wait for that largeness of purpose which it now possesses. Le 
Play, in fact, worked into a system his own direct observations of 
the working class familv in its relations to natural surroufidings. 
He connected climate and geographical phenomena with conditions 
of human occupation, and from these extracted the law of civilisa- 
tion through its key industry determined by environment. Each 
civilisation may therefore be known by its dominating industry. 
Thus Le Play bound man to nature by an ordered chain of evidence, 
and provided a new method in the survey of his needs, faculties, and 
functions in the past, present and possible. But the satisfaction 
which Le Play’s schemé offered to mankind in search of liberty 
was no more complete than that offered by Comte’s. Le Play’s 


scheme had for its basis individualism. For him, by the subordina- ” 
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tion of Society, to the Individual alone could human beings conduct 
themselves to natural liberty, just as for Comte, by the subordina- 
tion of the Individual to Society (or Humanity) human beings were 
to be made fit for the freest expression. Le Play’s theory received 
considerable support from the idéas of Elisée Reclus, the 
geographer-sociologist who, like Goethe, madg the journey from 
heaven to earth and back again, thus entitling” himself to be con- 
sidered the complementary of Comte and Le, Play, with whom, 
indeed, he may be said to form a temporal trinity. 

In such ways a great impulse was given to the growing curiosity 
concerning the natural influences, climate, geology, geography, 
astronomy, electricity, and so on, productive of man and his occu- 
pations. It has called forth a school of writers, including Hum- 
boldt, Ratzel, Levasseur, Girardin, Ritter, Brunhes, and others, 
to give the latest development to the doctrine of human geography. 
The effects of the development are of considerable importance. 
There is an adequate conception of ‘man as the outcome of physical 


.and social energies which are part and parcel of all that precedes, 


surrounds, and follows him. There is a growing and more or less 
systematic knowledge of the action of climate, food, soil, and occu- 
pation in modifying human character. There is the-strengthening 
belief that monkind rightly should be sorted out in geographical 
groups as they have always naturally subsisted. There is the con- 
sequent renewal of the sentiment of regionalism in the form of what 
might be called individualistic socialism, which implies that each 
separate group of people should be permitted to develop indi- 
vidually. ‘And there is the appearance of certain principles, such 
as equality of regions and self-dependence of regions. Hence 
individual liberty-—that is, liberty in creativeness—is to be attained, 
by the appropriate geographical distinction of the interests of 
different groups. This differentiation of groups is the basis of the 
new ideal of separate regions and their free federation; while the 
division of a geographical area into its natural regions is the new 
ground of action for regionalists. : 

This quest of a geographical redistribution may be said to be the 
main problem of the decentralising movement in France to-day. 
The movement in its present phase, largely a political one, is the 
expression of a revolt against great centralised administrations with 
their disastrous schemes of world-wide political expansion, such as 
that introduced by Sully, the famous Minister of Henry IV., who | 
wanted a United States of Europe with France as the dominating 
factor.’ Sully’s ambition was handed on by monarchs and’ 
ministers—Richelieu, Marie de Medicis, Mazarin, Louis X1V.--tiil 
it culminated in Napoleon. 

This political side of the regionalist movement is the corrective 
and counterpart to the Napoleonic ideals of concentration at home 
and expansion abroad. In the development of the regionalist iceal, 
graduallv four schools of interpretation were born. They were the 
intellectual, the political or administrative, the national, and 
æsthetic, or art and craft. To-day they are represented by (1) the 
‘“ Ligue d’action régionaliste,” under the secretaryship of M. 
Charles Brun; (2) the ‘‘ Ligue de représentation professionelle,” 
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led by M. Jean Hennessy; (3) the ‘‘ Ligue d’action Française,” 
with M. Charles Maurras at its head; and (4) a group representing 
the esthetic interests of regionalism -which are expressed in “‘ Le 
Petit Messager,” under the administration of M. Ad. Cadot. The 
group of regional action is concerned with philosophical and senti- 
mental ideas. Their first leader was M. Charles Brun, who was 
succeeded by M. Marin. The latter has been successful in ferming 
a federation of self-constituted regional groups or societies. 
Although these societies were not constituted by M. Marin, all | 
have the same programme. The federation is known as the F.R.F. 
(Fédération Régionaliste Frangaise), and M. Marin is president. 
The second group has gathered round M. Jean Hennessy for the 
purpose of introducing administrative reforms and applying the 
most practical legislative measures to, regional organisation. The 
third group has been attracted by M. Charles Maurras’s ideas of 
national decentralisation. They entertain the view that France can 
only be decentralised by the estabAshment of a kingdom. This 
particular mode of regional action is, of course, subject to immense 
difficulties, not the least being the implied restoration. of a 
monarchy. The fourth group seems to be emerging from the pro- 
paganda of ‘Le Petit Messager ’’ with the object of promoting 
local forms of art and craft. All four groups have one aim in com- 
mon—namely, decentralisation having unity in diversity. This 
unity, by the way, must not be confused with uniformity, which is 
an element to which all intelligent Frenchmen are strongly opposed. 
_ It seems that the conceptions of diversity are practically identical— 
that is, diversity found in autonomous regions and freedom of 
regional thought and action. But the conceptions of unity differ. 
It is, for example, something to be attained with and without a king. 
But the want of unanimity is greatest on the question of method. 
Indeed, there is hostility among the groups, such as that shown by 
the Marin group in an objection to the system or project of law 
proposed by the Hennessy group. It would be of interest to con- 
sider the history and proposals of all four groups in order. This, 
however, present space does not permit. Perhaps it will be possible 
to return to.the subject in another article. For the present, the 
mention of a few facts on M. Hennessy’s proposals must suffice to 
indicate the actuality possessed by the new regionalism. It should 
be said that M. Hennessy, who is a very energetic member of the 
French Chamber, has gone furthest in the practical solution of 
decentralisation. In taking up the question of decentralisation and 
regional freedom he has come to realise that belonging to it are 
administrative questions of the very first importance. The idea 
thus formulated has come to claim so much of his attention that 
actually it is now inseparable from his political faith. i 
Psychologically speaking, the ‘‘ projet Hennessy,” as it is 
called, was born of the perception of the pressing need of adminis- 
trative reform in its relation to decentralisation. To M. Hennessy 
France appeared, as one of his supporters puts it, in the last gasp 
of administrative suffocation produced by the strait-waistcoat of 
the Napoleonic system laced to a stifling point by bureaucracy and 
functionarism. Politically and socially the idea first appeared 
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during the course of some economic meetings held in 1911 and 1912 
at Poitiers and Barbezieux. Manufacturers and merchants in par- 
ticular realised the need of a . í 

1. Relieving Parliament of certain duties which it was not 
designed to fulfil. . 

2. Widening the boundaries of Departments; —— =. 

3. Facilitating increased professional representation in regional 
administration, Opinion operating on these needs crystallised in 
the Hennessy-Lanessan proposition of law. A league of pro- 
fessional representatives and of regional action was formed for the 
purpose of stirring public opinion in favour of parliamentary 
action. Active propaganda followed; articles appeared in the lead- 
ing Paris papers, including ‘‘ Le Matin”? and “ Excelsior.” Im- 
portant meetings were convened ‘which culminated in a great con- 
gress at Toulouse in 1914, at which syndicalist members of the 
‘Chamber of Commerce and delegates of a wide variety of societies 
were present. M. Hennessy’s reform, which resulted from these 
activities, favours local autonomy with the retention of a national 
assembly for conducting national and international affairs. It 
proposes to substitute regional and professional assemblies for 
general councils of actual Departments. He defines the proposition 
as a “f Proposition de loi tendant à substituer aux circonscriptions 
administratives départementales, des circonscriptions administra- 
tives régionales, à leur organisation, età la nomination, dans chaque 
région, d’assemblées régionales et professionelles.” Briefly, the 
method of forming these regional assemblies is as follows. Each 
region is to be fully represented. Each is to be divided into six 
categories—agriculturists, manufacturers, merchants, liberal pro- 
fessions, and so on. If an assembly is to consist of sixty members, 
each category will elect five members. The remaining thirty seats 
will be distributed among the professional categories in proportion 
to the number of electors in each. . This working proposition, bear- 
ing the signature of several of M. Hennessy’s colleagues, including 
MM. de Lanessan, Voyer, Paul Mariat, Beauchamp, and Robert 
David, was placed before the Chamber in 1913. But it was not till 
after the outbreak of war in 1914 that it began to have practical, 
results.. M. Hennessy saw the war promised to make administrative 
reform urgent and easy, and thereupon he proceeded to reshape hi. 
proposition. It still, however, retained three ends—the division of 
France into regions, the fullest representation of economic interests, 
and the administration of regional affairs by regional assemblies. 
Then in July, 1915, he placed a new proposal before the Chamber by 
which: he invited the Government to establish regional economic 
advisory bodies or councils in each of the military regions into 
which France is divided. His aim was to provide each region with 
a means of concentrating on its vital economic interests, and beyond 
this to prepare the way in each region for a new economic growth 
when the war ends. In the following October the Government 
adopted the measure. To-day regional economic councils are at 
work laying the foundation of a new economic order. The subject 
of the disposition, formation, and function of these councils is too 
long tobe dealt with here. 
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Bound up with the constitution and administration of the new 
tegion is the very large question of geographical division. How 
and when are’the new regions to.be delimited? Some think the 
State should take part in forming new boundaries. Others believe 
that regions exist naturally, determined by people, history and 


_.geography. Otherg again are convinced that regions are formed 


under pressure of circumstances primarily economic, and time is 
-tequired for the purpose. Looking back to. Napoleonic times, it 
would seem that the regionalist history of France is the history of 
thé proposals to divide it. These proposals have two sources, 
private and parliamentary initiative. Among philosophers and 
economists who have indulged a habit for initiating new boundaries 
sare.Comte and Le Play,‘ whose proposals possess some of. the 
differences which keep regionalis®s apart. Comte’s proposal to 
divide France into 17 regions with subordinate governments. 
appears in his ‘‘ Systéme de politique positive.” 

Comte, who was essentially a city man, designed to get his 
regions by grouping existing departments round a regional capital 


rather than by following a geographical line of division. He — 


assumed that each geographical region led up to a regional capital, 
which, if true, would go far to prove that his work is comple- 
mentary to Le Play’s, who sought to reach the capital in reverse 
order. Le,Play’s proposal to divide France is found in “La 
Réforme Sociale en France” (Documents annexés. Esquisse 
d’une division provinciale de la France.) In his 13 divisions he 
does not appear to propose exact divisions as Comte did. He raised 
his. divisions mainly on the old French Provinces, which he con- 
sidered answered, roughly, it is true, to the geographer’s regionak 
divisions. It should be said that some of Comte’s divisions answer 
in a degree to the old provinces. Le Play, however, laid great 


‘emphasis on the relation of industry and occupation to locality, 
which, no doubt, influenced his proposal to divide France. The 


value he attached to what is now called economic geography, and, 
‘indeed, his whole theory are best studied in the writings of Professor 
Geddes. AH who are interested, are recommended to turn to these 


- stimulating writings, especially to ‘‘The Coming Polity,” by 


Branford and Geddes, and ‘‘ Ideals at War,’’ by Geddes and Slater 
(Williams and Norgate), for an exposition of principles of the third 
great movement of modern France—the movement towards the 
reconciliation of Humanism and ‘‘ Naturism.” 


HUNTLY CARTER. 


A 


DID WORDSWORTH RECANT? 


ORDSWORTH was born in 1770 and died in 1850. These 
eighty years witnessed the most profound and far-reaching 
changes. It was pre-eminently an empirical age. Man was 

weary of the past-and was stretching forth imploring hands towards 
a more reasonable and humane social and religious ideal. As the 
Northern Lights declare the existence of the sun shining some- 
where, but are themselves swallowed up in the darkness, so the 
aims and hopes and ideals that illumined the minds of men during 
this period have faded, but the light which shone intermittently 
through these years shines eternally. The Age of Wordsworth 
was a false dawn, but it proclaimed to the suffering sons of men 
- that the dawn and the day are wosth seeking. 

If the Age in which Wordsworth lived was one of change, he, 
himself, changed with it. One of his disappointing characteristics 
is this quality of inconstancy. It was the natural result of that 
impetuosity which prompted him to smite across a picture he 
didn’t like in his boyhood, and to come within an ace of 
forswearing his nationality and becoming a member of the French 
National Assembly. With the passionate fervour of his nature, ’ 
so unapparent to the superficial observer, but so absolutely real 
in the recesses of his soul, he was a pilgrim of eternity, turning this 
way and that wherever he thought he saw gleaming “‘ the light that 
never was on sea or land.” He began where we all begin ‘‘in that 
state where Providence hath been pleased to place us.” He 
accepted the conventions of the society that had given him 
birth. His first efforts in literature showed few signs of 
revolt either in style or matter, and no wonder, for he came 
of the two stocks of country gentlemen and bourgeois tradesmen _ 
which are the backbone of the constitution and the marrow of the 
nation. What right had he to set himself in opposition to the 
Governments and official Bumbledoms under whose beneficent 
Pe he had been brought to the birth? If you were to heap 

elion on Ossa and Ossa were a volcano you might have peace for 
`a time, but only for a time! The volcanic fires are only sleeping; 
soon they will awaken and scatter Pelion into millions of fragments. 
So ancestry and education ard conventions and customs may be 
heaped upon a soul but if the volcanic fires of original thought be 
burning there, they will destroy them all and triumph in their 
destruction. 
“ Whether we be young or old, 
oe Our destiny, our being’s heart and home 
Is with infinitude and only there. 
With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort and, expectation and desire, 
And something ever more about to be.” 


Now the man who has felt that cannot be repressed. He will fly 
to this or that solution of the problem of existence. He will never 
be quiescent or submissive or torpid. His very inconsistencies 
are signs of vitality and death itself becomes an experiment. It 
has been said that Wordsworth formally renounced his revolu- 
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tionary principles in 1797 in the ‘‘ Borderers ’’ (published in 1842). 
But to say that is to show that the writer has misunderstood the 
permanent element in the poet’s character. That permanent 
element was the quest for truth—truth about man and nature and 
the world. He kept his eye steadily fixed on the object. He knew 
that’ the most fatal inconsistency. was a dogged and stupid 
consistency that was inconsistent with the truth. 
At the same time it must be admitted that there is some truth 
in the charges of inconsistency and inconstancy which have been _ 
brought against him. Very early in life, when he was scarcely of 
age, he appears before the world as a dangerous revolutionary. 
His early experiences had somewhat prepared him for this rôle. 
His father had suffered at the hands of the ‘‘ lords of the soil.” 
Lord Lonsdale had “‘ forcibly borsowed £5,000 from John Words- 
worth and had then refused to repay it’’ (F. He W. Myers. 
“English Men of Letters,’ p. 6), and the family had 
been reduced in circumstance? by this haughty and 
insolent act of oppression.. Wordsworth owed his own 
education greatly to the charity of friends. The act was 
unjust in itself but its motive was infamous. It was 
nothing less than the subjection.of the father of Wordsworth to 
political and social servitude. This must have burnt itself into 
the soul of the young Wordsworth. A few years after came ' 
the fall of the Bastille and the death blow to aristocratic insolence 
and age-long squirearchy and tyranny. Wordsworth, who at that 
time was eating the bread of charity as a student at Cambridge 
University, hailed the revolution with pzans of joy. e 
himself had been ‘‘ born again.’’ He tells us in the ‘‘ Prelude ” 
of his conversion in the grey dawn after a night of revelry at a 
rustic dance. rs 
7 “I made no vows, but vows - 
Were then made for me dose 

- That I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated spirit.” 


That which had taken place in his own soul now seemed to him 
to be taking place in the soul of the world. 


“ Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 
France standing on the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again.” 


A great rapture filled his soul. 


“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


It seemed*to him that Humanity was in the throes of a second birth, 

He crossed the Channel, wandered through France and Switzer- 

land, resided for a time in Blois and Paris, mingled freely with the 

leaders of the Revolution, identified himself with the Girondins 

and narrowly escaped the guillotine. He would fain lead humanity 
“ to the eternal city 


For the perfected spirits of the just.” , 
(Ecc. Sonnets 47). 
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Twelve years after this tour we find him, in 1803, writing a pane- 
gyric on that Rob Roy who fought for the common people of 
Scotland against their oppressors. At thirty-three he still 
manifests sympathy with violent and material revolution. The 
fact is he was always feeling his way towards the ‘‘ City of God.” 
In the Ecclesiastical Sonnets, written mostly in 1821-1822, we 
discover the same hatred of tyranny so that it is not an exaggeration 
to assert ‘that at fifty-two Wordsworth was still a revolutionist. 
In these sonnets he traces the history of the Christian religion in 
England from the time of the Druids. He denounces luxury, 
especially foreign luxury ;. he applauds the Crusaders; he chastises 
the clergy, and especially the monks, for self-indulgence and pride; 
he rejoices in the intellectual and spiritual emancipation of the 
Reformation ; ‘and it is quite evident that in 1821 he was, as ever, 
in revolt against tyranny and oppression, material and intellectual 
and spiritual. 

It is, however, true that in ‘the last twenty years of his life he 
laid himself open to the charge of recreancy to his life-long creed. 
In a sonnet published in 1835 we find him denouncing agrarian 
oppression. Here we see the primeval soul of Wordsworth, still 
on fire. But the sonnets of 1842 areas dull in matter as they are in 
form. The fires were dying. The creative spirit had spent itself. 
Long ago he had “‘ given up moral questions in despair,” and had 
fallen: back on Nature and on God. He had discovered that the 
basis of the world is moral and not material. And the apparent 
conservatism of his later years was the result, partly of the 
increasing feebleness of his intellectual power, or (as it might be 
more just to say) the decreasing energy of his creative powers, 
added to a growing and more confirmed belief in the supremacy 
of the spirit. Men and nations must emancipate themselves by - 
emancipation of the soul. Humanity must give the ‘‘ Immanent 
God ” a chance in his own world. In the ‘‘ Prelude ” and in the 
“ Excursion ”? (1814) Wordsworth sets forth his social creed. He 
shows us the evils of the industrial system, the crowded cities, the 
joyless life of the workers, the degrading influence of their environ- 
ment. There is not the same fierce flame of pure poetry as we 
find in Shelley but there is a measured and deliberate statement 
of the. damning effects of poverty. The fact is that Wordsworth 
was, in his later years, a disillusioned man. He had been in 
Heaven. He finds himself still on the solid earth at the foot of the 
ladder that. leads to the stars. 


ERNEST J. B. KIRTLAN. 
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THE ALLOTMENT MOVEMENT, 


Į N 1913 Mr. F. W. Hirst wrote in his paper the ‘‘ Economist, ’” 
that in the provision of gardens of one-eighth to one-quarter 
of an acre for each cottage there is ‘‘a cure for our worst 
economic and social evils; and it is a cure which will add very 
greatly to the national wealth. It will not enrich one class at the 
expense of the other; but it will increase the total product and 
enlarge the national dividend. It will be a source of health and 
wealth to tens of thousands of poor families,-and it will teach the 
children the most valuable kind of knowledge—the knowledge of 
gardening. which is the foundation of agriculture. ` 
I can hardly agree with. Mr. Hirst that a cure for our 
worst social and economic ill$ is to be found in the cultiva- 
tion of innumerable plots of twenty or forty rods; nor 
do I take the point of view ,of, John Stuart Mill, who 
looked with supreme suspicion upon allotments ‘‘as a 
contrivance to compensate the labourer for the insufficiency of his 
wages by giving him something else as a supplement to them.” 
He dubbed allotments a method of making ‘‘people grow their 
own poor rate,” and yet I think John Stuart Mill got nearer to the 
economic truth as far as the agricultural labourer was concerned 
than Mr. Hirst does in his statement. Mill, in his day, could only 
see allotments as a static force. If he had lived to this day he would 
have seen them working as a dynamic force, making labourers, as 
at Belbroughton, not only ‘‘ grow their own poor rate’’ by the 
cultivation of crops, but also lift themselves from economic servi- 
tude to a condition almost of independence. He would also have 
been amazed at the independence of the five-acre allotment holders 
of Moulton (Lincolnshire), who cultivate with much enterprise the 
fenlands owned by the Crown. In both of these districts allotments 
have developed into small holdings (created before the Small Hold- 
ings Act), though statutorily they are classified as allotments under 
the Parish Councils Act. . 

It is perfectly true that in counties like Oxford, Suffolk, and Nor- 
folk, where wages have been low, allotments have been popular,’ 
which rather points to the sinister fact that they are to some extent 
“a contrivance to compensate the labourer for the insufficiency of 
his wages.” Further evidence to support Mill’s contention is 
adduced by the fact that in 1909, whilst the Royal Commission 
on the Poor Law was sitting, Oxfordshire was one of the counties 
in which the percentage of pauperism was highest; and it is interest- _ 
`- ing to note that where wages are highest, such as in the Lothians 
and the English Border Counties, allotments are little in deniand 
- -by farm workers. 

. The slow progress, however, of the allotment movement in rural 
“districts cannot be attributed to high wages alone. The labourer 

who works hard on the land all day is loth to devote his few leisure 
_hours to the same occupation. It is different with the urban 
mechanic, town labourer, or clerk; it is a change of occupation for 
him, even a form of recreation, and he has his weekly half-holiday, 
and generally does not mind devoting his Sundays to work on his | 
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allotment; whereas in the country the half-holiday—aye, even the 
Bank Holiday—is often unknown and Sabbatarianism is an endur- 
ing tradition. Though the ascént has been difficult, I have known 
allotments to be the rungs'‘of the ladder up which labourers, by 
superhuman efforts, have raised themselves to the position of small 
farmers, and have been the means of placing the skilled piece-work 
labourer in a position of semi-independence. The allotment, in- 
deed, becomes a base “‘ to fly to,” as labourers say, when times are 
hard and labour troubles have to be fought out. To the labourer 
the allotment is the castle behind the walls of which he can bargain 
more manfully with his heavily armed foe—the farmer. 

But the value of Mr. Hirst’s statement, especially at the present 
moment, lies in the second part of it:.‘‘ It will increase the total, 
product and enlarge the national‘dividend. It will be a source of 
health and wealth to tens of thousands of poor families, and it will 
teach the children the most valyable kind of knowledge—the know- 
ledge of gardening, which is the foundation of agriculture.” And 
this is applicable mostly to the town worker. As a rule the allot- 
ment by itself does not lead the rural labourer very far. Fighting 
his own way rood by rood to a small holding of several acres, hard 
put to it to lay his hands on ready money; in the end, when in those 
rare instances the agricultural labourer has got his foot established 
on a small holding, he has, more often than not, exchanged his 
economic servitude to a master for a servitude to markets, money- 
lenders, railways, and auctioneers; and the ‘‘ magic of property ” 
disappears in the sordid struggle to keep his head above a morass 
. of debts. Lack of cheap and effective transit and transport, lack 
of co-operation, lack of a system of credit banking, lack of open 
markets make him more often than not a slave to his piece of land,, 
working longer hours than he had ever worked for any master. 
Physically he becomes a beast of burden. Mentally he narrows to 
his boundary hedges, and he becomes a poor-spirited citizen, in 
spite of, or because of, his “ thrift,” and a drag on economic pro- 
' gress. 

But there ‘is little fear of increasing the number of this type of 
citizen. The leap in the dark between an allotment of twenty rods 
and a small holding of five acres is over too wide a chasm,~and 
thus it is we get many more applicants for allotments of twenty or 
forty rods than for small holdings of five or six acres. It is the 
village blacksmith, the publican, the carrier, the grocer, and the 
baker with a large country delivery who usually apply for small 
holdings, because they keep a pony or a horse. It is not the agri- 
cultural labourer. And as things stand at present—that is, without 
the reorganisation of British agriculture on national lines with the 
public control of railways and markets—allotments and small hold- 
ings in rural districts are likely to remain stationary and economi- 
cally ineffective. 

But a new movement has started from the edge of city pavements 
and the asphalted borders of city parls&, with their enamelled lawns, 
and from derelict sites which have hitherto been the happy hunting 
ground of the half-starved cat and the rag-picker. This movement 
gives cogency to the second part of Mr. Hirst’s statement, but it 
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took nearly eighteen months of war before our legislators rose to 
the necessity of giving municipal councils power to take control of 
all vacant urban sites and get them cultivated by allotment holders 
in order to add to our national supply of food. This simple and 
unformidable-looking circular addressed by the Board of Agricul- 
ture on December 12th, 1916, to municipal authorities is one of 
the wisest Orders tn’ Council under the Defence of the Realm Act 
which has been passed. Many of the Orders issued under the 
Defence of the Realm Act have been inhibitive and sterile, shutting 
the stable door when the steed has fled. This one opened the gate / 
to new pastures, rough though they may be. Its econdmic effects 
are likely to be far-reaching. It may even be that this purely urban 
Order will revolutionise the whole of our countrvside, and do so in 
a manner which would astound John Stuart Mill had he been 
alive. There is no question here of people growing their own poor 
rate. Thé ordinary urban allotment,holder has invariably been the 
man of the artizan type: the railway worker, the mill hand, the 
carpenter, and the bricklayer. It is doubtful whether these men 
with their ten or twenty rods have ever thought much about their 
allotments as supplementary aids to wages. The love of gardening 
and the desire to be in the open air, besides the ambition to grow 
vegetables for their own table, have been their incentive rather than 
cash returns. Probably overtime at their own particular trade 
would have been financially more remunerative. 

To this large army of the artizan class has been added in war 
time a multitude drawn from the middle classes as well as from 
the working class, who have used their spare time patriotically to 
produce food, and so contribute their bit in fighting against the 
dangers of the submarine warfare. They have done this without 
any allure of high guaranteed prices such as have been held out 
to farmers before they would put their hands to the plough. They 
have turned many a wilderness hemmed in by brick and mortar 
into a smiling garden. They have converted wastes of urban lands, 
which have produced nothing but coarse grass for years, into a 
condition of high fertility. Raving done all this, the new shirt- 
sleeved army, numbering now over 1,300,000 men and women, are 
not content to see their work undone in 1920, and their allotments 
producing good-food for the nation slip back into derelict sites 
where tuffets of twitch and water grass will once more claim posses- 
sion of land which had grown potatoes and beans. Neither are they - 
in the mood to tolerate poor land, which has been made fertile by 
their hard labour, being taken out of their hands and let by the 
lords of the soil to large market gardeners and farmers who will 
claim with the landlord the fruits of other people’s industry. ` 

The allotment holder, as sich, belongs to no political party in 
particular. He may bea Tory, a Liberal, or a Socialist; that is to 
say, he may have belonged to one of these parties before the war. 
Neither is he of any particular class. Professional men and naval 
officers, shopkeepers and merchants, artisans, clerks, and labourers 
are cultivating the land side by side. A common interest has drawn 
them together. No man, especially if he has the slightest trace of 
peasant blood in him, will readily let go his hold on the land when 
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once he has made contact with it. He has held the pass with the 
spade while the country was in danger of semi-starvation. There 
is something more due to him than a notice to quit in 1920. A 
common cause has knit these men together. They have worked 
in fellowship drawn together by a danger common to all, and 
amongst the more imaginative an ideal has been born. Whilst we 
remain a thickly populated island,-and an enemy submarine has the 
freedom of the seas, we surely can never dispense with their labour. 

No less an authority than Sir Charles Bathurst, M.P., made 
the following statement in January of the year 1918 to the editor of 
“ Allotments and Gardens ’’: 


‘* It is my confident belief that food will prove to be the deciding 
factor in the war. It is unlikely that the ordinary farmland of 
Great Britain will do much more (by augmenting its arable area) 
than make good the loss of productivity resulting from the grow- 
ing foulriess of the land normally under the plough. If so, the 
issue will rest mainly with the war-time allotment holder and 
cottage gardener, whose unselfish patriotic efforts have my 
unstinted admiration, and whose potatoes, beans, peas, onions, 
and parsnips will be of untold value in saving the nation from 
starvation and humiliation in the very critical year which lies 
before us.” 


It is really extraordinary what some allotment holders, on un- 
favourable sites even, in the first year of digging the ground, have 
produced. I have before me a sheet of valuations of eight allotment 
holders who have cultivated an acre of vacant land in the heart of 
London which has been more or less a dumping-ground for refuse. 
The expert who valued the crops minutely brings the total value 
of the vegetables to the sum of £74 17s. 6d., which is an average 
of £9 7s. 2d. for a twenty-rod allotment. Mr. Frank Smith, the 
chairman of the Vacant Lands Cultivation Society, has stated in 
an article called ‘‘ Allotments and Liberty ” that foodstuffs to the 
value of nearly £4,000 were raised during the year from Christmas 
Eve, 1916, to Christmas, 1917, by five hundred allotment holders 

_on twenty-four acres of derelict land in a south-western district of 
London. The raising of £166 from an acre of land by amateur 
gardeners seems incredible, when one comes to compare it with the 

„%4 per acre raised by farmers. A detailed account of £42 worth 
of vegetables and seedlings was sent me by a London allotment 
holder, who cultivated thirty rods of old pasture which had been 
held up as a building site for the last thirty years. A countryman, 
who claims-to be only. an amateur, has also given me a detailed 
account of his ten-rod allotment, on which I find he has produced 
812lb. of potatoes and 634lb. of other vegetables, besides a 
quantity of growing greens, seedlings, leeks, parsley, ridge 
cucumbers, etc. ` : 

The enthusiasm of the members of some urban allotment societies 
is indicative of a newly-awakened interest in ‘‘the land.” The 
Stoke Newington Vacant Land Cultivation Society, for instance, 
registers 700 members of five rod allotment holders, and at each of 
its general meetings 700 members recorded their attendance. This 

- fact alone should testify to the popularity of the movement and the 
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tenacity with which members will hold to their meagre five-rod 
allotments. With an extensive system of urban allotments, in 


. which vegetables alone are grown, and of rural field allotments 


ry 


cultivated co-operatively on which corn alone is grown, we should - 
be able to produce enough, with the farmers, to hold ourselves 


. indifferent to the threat of starvation from any enemy who seeks to 


sink our ships in the waters which’ wash our shores. 
An increase of home-grown food must bring with it security of 


-tenure and the opportunity to cultivate land farther and farther 


afield from the centre of our crowded cities. An urban exodus in 
contradistinction to a rural exodus would be the salvatien of Eng- 
land socially as well as economically. It would relieve the frightful 
congestion of our urban slum areas;-reduce the death-rate of dis- 
tricts where people live tier over tier in flats; and it would generate 


' a healthier race reared under clean, wide skies, where the wind 


blows roses into the cheeks of babes with its breath of virginal 
purity, and where children would grow as sturdy as oak saplings 
do in woodland districts where the forester and not the gamekeeper 


‘is the master-mind. An urban exodus intelligently planned should 


bring a ray of social hope into the dull, isolated lives 6f our rural 
workers, and weld into an organic whole the dwellers of the towns 


. with the dwellers in the villages. 


Security of tenure does not necessarily mean the permanent culti- 
vation of building plots with vegetables ; nor, indeed, would it be 
desirable. But it does mean granting new allotments to the pre- 
sent allottees equivalent in value to those which they have been 
cultivating. Our municipalities must have powers given to them 
to acquire land even outside their administrative area, as towns in‘ 
Germany possess this power, subject only, I understand, to the 
veto of-the Reichstag. A radical reform of our railway system 
must inevitably follow, thus converting the nominal control which 
is all we have at present into a real one such as the Belgians pos- 
sessed before the war. Belgium, indeed, on much poorer land 
than ours produced £20 to the acre, whilst we produced only a 
miserable £4. This may be largely attributable to many thousands 
of workmen (owing to the State ownership of railways) being able 
to occupy houses and work allotments in the country, although 
their daily industrial avocation took them to the towns. Improved 
transit and transport must be followed by the institution of open, 
markets and the breakdown of the old monopolist market rights 
which have always stultified home production of food. The urban 
exodus may thus lead to the creation of well-planned garden cities 


for the working classes as well as for the ntiddle classes. 


Already the initial stages have been passed for this campaign of 
reconstruction after the war. Allotment holders have formed them- 
selves into associations, associations into federations, and the 
federations have grouped themselves under one great National 
Union, which is not only the governing body for allotment holders, 
but which will also be used as the political lever to influence Par- 
liament to. bring about these changes in the reconstruction of our 
State. The historic meeting of these allotment associations took 


place in London last October, when the formation of. the National 
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Union of Allotment Holders was unanimously confirmed by a large 
number of delegates coming from all parts of: England. ; 

Linked up with the National Union of Allotment Holders is the 
‘Co-operative Union, and both the C.W.S. of Manchester and the, 
Distributive Co-operative Stores have agreed to aid not only in 
the purchase of agricultural implements, fertilisers and seeds, but 
also in the sale of surplus vegetables and fruit, thus establishing 
a network of trade communication between the isolated rural allot- 
ment and the great market centres. The difficulty of selling sur- 
plus produce in small consignments has been one of the greatest 
deterrent factors in the production of vegetables and fruit on a small 
scale. This should now be overcome by co-operative marketing 
and transport. The city man with his business training should be 
able to reform the industrial anarchy which has run riot so long. 
in rural districts.. As he himself becomes the producer he will see 
that the nominal State control of railways shall become a real and 
effective control by the peoplé& He will organise motor tranSport 
services; he will. revolutionise railway rates. Market places like 
Covent Garden, where gentlemen sit upon beds of roses pretending 
to sell the countryman’s produce to the highest bidder, and are all 
the time giving what price they choose, sélling the same produce 
at their own price to their customers, or even to their shop 
managers, less commission and heavy market tolls, must be 
entirely abolished or reformed. Markets, we hope, will be 
organised on the lines of the Pershore Co-operative Fruit Market, 
which, with the inception of the Vacant Lands Cultivation Society, 
we owe to the late Joseph Fels. 

Close to communally owned belts of land extending beyond 
county boundaries radiating like the circles made by a pebble cast 
into a pond and interthreaded by light railways we shall probably 
See larger, unfenced areas worked by country allotment holders 
using co-operatively-owned machinery, and, on a small scale, 
farming operations made easier in ploughing, reaping and 
threshing, and lessening the spoliation of corn crops by birds on 
small isolated patches of cereals. The luxury of living in the 
country will no longer be the privilege of the rich, but one which 
shall be enjoyed by the humblest of our town workers. Life in the 
country will be made socially and educationally richer for the 
country worker and his family. The youth of the poor will be 
educated where the youth of the rich are always educated—in the 
‘country. The deserted village will become an anachronism. One 
wonders, instead of the deserted village, if we shall, in the future, 
see the deserted town, a wilderness of bricks and mortar, and .- 
smokeless chimneys like great organ pipes through which the wind 
moans its way in search of an answering note from a human voice. 
` Allotments have now become woven into the texture of our 
national life: They have become indispensable pieces of our patch- 
work quilt of agriculture. They give colour and variety to‘many 
‘drab lives, and in a social as in an economic sense provide food and 
raiment to.a million of workers. 

Since 1916 there has been an increase in allotments of 800,000, or 
140 per cent., making now a total of 1,500,000. It is estimated that 
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the average allotment holder produces a ton of food; therefore it 
may be assumed that allotments will add to the national larder a 
million and a half tons of wholesome food during the present year, 
which will effect a saving in tonnage to the extent of 750 voyages 
of vessels of 2,000 tons. The man with the spade, it should be 
borne in mind, produces far more from the land than the man who 
grazes bullocks os cows in a grass field; for an acre of poor grass 
land planted with potatoes yields enough for 420 persons, or 28 
times as much as if it were left under grass for the production of 
milk. ` 

It is strange how potent an influence has been that prehistoric 
implement, the spade, during the war. It has been emblematic of 
Reaction and Revolution. It has held pinned to the earth advanc- 
ing hordes of barbarians, and has defied the unseen powers of the 
submarine. The sword has been flung aside by the soldier with 
scorn as a toy, and the spade has been wielded instead. Behind 
the ramparts created by spade labour civilisation has found an 
enduring shield. Whilst torpedoes have taken their terrific toll of 
countless harvest fields, the spade has kept many of us from want! 

The plough has played its part, it is true, but its breastplate had 
to be coated With silver, its coulter dusted with gold. Before the 
farmer put his hand to the plough when the country was in peril 
of starvation he demanded a price. But neither the farmer’s boy 
nor the man with the spade hesitated fora moment. The farmer’s 
boy offered his life without price, and the man with the spade drove 
his steel blade into stony pieces without question of market prices 
and made them fertile. 

The Government must not forget this. To the allotment holder 
the nation owes a debt of gratitude, and the least that the Govern- 
ment can do this autumn is to control the price of seeds, the exces- 
sive prices of which are inconsistent with the cost of production. 
Security of tenure must be assured. On April the 4th the Premier 
made a promise to pass legislation to secure where practicable pos- 
séssion of the land for him who had used it so well; and the man 


` . with the spade, when reinforced by the man with the gun, must see 


that Mr. Lloyd George keeps his word. 
F. E. GREEN. 
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THE POACHER’S DILEMMA. 


T be a very difficult position for poor Fred Harrage,” said 
Mr. Warlock to the company who had assembled in the farm 
kitchen after the first day’s haymaking, and were tired but 
hopeful since the weather looked like holding and the hay crop was 
plentiful “It be no doubt a light sort o’ trouble in these days o’ 
real terrible troubles, but at the same time for a man of his age it 
be a serious thing. You may say, why did a man o’ his age 
want to marry a widow o’ thirty-three, a man o’ settled habits, so to 
speak?” “I do not call poaching a settled habit, Mr. Warlock,” 
said Mrs. Multon, sourly. ‘‘ It be a settled habit wi’ he,” said Mr. 
Laxter, the blacksmith, wiping his handson an imaginary leathern 
apron. *‘ Fred do carry a licence,” said Mr. Warlock loyally, ‘‘ and 
he has a bit o’ land o’ his own which do in a fashion entitle he 
to a gun whereby he may keep down varmin on that there land.” 
“ No rabbit,” said Mrs.-Multon, ‘‘ would go near they thistles. 
He do not need a gun.’ ‘“‘ He do need a gun,” said Mr. Warlock 
warmiy but incautiously. ‘‘ He do live by his gun. But there,” 
he added, seeing the opening, ‘‘ that be neither here nor there. In 
a momento’ weakness he did woo Mrs. Williams, and Mrs. Williams 
did reciprocate the weakness, she being a sort o’ cousin o’ his, and 
_farming some eighty acres an’ in need 0’ hands. Moreover, they 
do, I think, love one another.” ‘‘ A good farm-hand be Fred,” 
said Mr. Multon, ‘‘ so be he will stick to it. You did zee he this 
day a-haying. 'Twur fine zight. Mrs. Williams, who did work 
other end o’ field, she did zay to I, ‘ Varmer,’ she did zay, ‘ did ee 
ever zee man work like Fred, though he do zeem zo zad?’’”’ They 
all shut their eyes and recalled, or rather visualised, the afternoon ._ 
_ scene that glorious early July day. How lovely the land looked! 
Through the heart of the gracious upland valley a great salmon 
stream broke its way with many a roar as it met recalcitrant rocks, 
with many a vista of foam as it twisted and turned and broke round 
grassy islands or took to itself little shouting torrents that poured in 
from every fold of the-moor. And from the river rose on each 
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side great green meadows framing little farmhouses, meadows that 
wandered up until.the darker heather claimed its place. The eye 
` Icoked úp to the. skyline, and the line itself from this upland point 
was faraway, with many a dip and many a tree-lined lane wandering 
up to the highest point of all to which the skyline led. And above 
the moor were floating tabernacles of white cloud, cloud that 
_ revealed depth after depth of whiteness until within the innermost 
shrine a fold of gold mingled with the silver, and the heart knew 
that some starry priest of nature was hidden therein making thanks- 
giving to God. A glad and simple and gracious scene, while close at 
hand the hedges shone in the sunlight, and the dog-rése, white and 
pink, and the elder offered altars where sweet birds sang. This field 
was the first to be cut. Mr. Multon and his men, and with them 
the chastened Fred Harrage, Ħad toiled with the great scythes since 
dawn the day before, and had laid long swaths of green grass low 
` line after line. A day of wonderful sunshine had made it possible 
to turn them, and that afternoon they had all toiled in the heat 
cocking them. Never was there so pleasant a spectacle; the dancing 
sunny children with little rakes saw that there was no waste, while 
girls with upturned sleeves and great rakes did yeoman work, and 
the men, some soldier men and one sailor man, as well as the elder 
men and Fred Harrage, had performed miracles with forks. The 
whole great field was ‘cocked before they would yield, and by then 
the moon was up mingling rays with the sunset, and a strangely 
interwoven mysterious light lay over the whole party as they 
strolled back to the farm, the children giving flute-like calls, while 
the late blackbirds and the still later larks made their clear resonant 
music amid the great silences of the moorland. But Mrs. Williams, 
who had come late, made an excuse and disappeared, and Fred 
Harrage, who had come still later, hurried away down to the river, 
to bathe, he said, and so the party was without them as they took 
. supper in the stone-floored kitchen. ; 

“ Iss, he be good worker, be Fred, when he be melancholy,” said 


Mr. Warlock, ‘‘ an’ he do have good cause to be melancholy, what ~ 


wi’ the military "presentative on the one zide and Mrs. Williams 
on the other. He be like the wold. moke wi’ a bundle o°’ green oats 
o’ one zide ©’ he an’ bundle of fresh hay o’ the other zide o’ he. 
* What be I todo?’ zay the wold moke. ‘ I do like woatsan’ I dolike 
hay. What be I to do?’ An’ the wold moke he did starve to 
“death. His wold body be buried on Mrs. Williams’ farm.” The 
company laughed; they pictured the donkey twitching an ear toward 
the oats, then an ear toward the hay, and then, being incapable of 
choosing, solving his dilemma by the simple expedient of death. 
“ That be what I do fear "bout Fred,” said the farmer anxiously. 
‘* T be feared he will fall into the river and be drowned 0’ purpose.” 
Mrs. Multon screwed up her face. ‘‘ He be cunning wold humbug 
as well as poacher, be Fred,” said she. ‘‘ Mark you my words, he 
will have both the woats and the hay. That do be Fred’s habit, 
*specially when he do look zo woebegone and miserable. It be not 
natural for he to work hard like he have worked this day.” 
“ Well,” said Mr. Laxter weightly, ‘‘ I do like he, but I do think 
there be zomething in what missus do zay. He be wold friend o’ 
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mine and given me many a nice fish, where from I do not rightly 
know, for they big fish do move fast in the waters, but I do zay that- 
Fred be wold humbug and that he will have both the hay and the , 
“woats. Military ’presentative he did tell I fine story when I did 
shoe his wold- mare last week. He did zay to I, ‘ Poor Fred 
Harrage,’ he did zay, ‘he wur wi’ me this week very late at night. 
He did bring wi’ he large salmon, great salmon, and he did zay 
quite open, he did zay to I, ‘‘ Captain Benshot,’’ he did zay, 
‘‘ Captain Benshot, I be come to bribe ’ee with this great salmon. 
Here be my licence to fish, sir. I be come to bribe thee.” ‘I did 
zay,’ zed Captain Benshot to I, ‘I did zay, ‘‘ Why should you bribe 
I, Fred? You be not o’ military age. I know youm age, Fred. Go 
’way. You do not need to bribe I.” He did zay, ‘I do need 
to bribe ’ee, Captain. I be military’age, I be Grade I. under new 
Service Act.’ “ You be not, Fred Harrage.”’ “I be, and that’s 
what the salmon be for.” And ze he left, and left the salmon.’ Zo 
Captain Benshot told 1.” And Mr. Laxter wiped his mouth and 
wiped his hands on the invisible apron. ‘‘I do begin to zee some- 
thing,” said Mr. Warlock, wrinkling his great brows. 
- “J can tell funnier story than that,” said Mrs. Laxter, ‘‘ though. 
you did not tell me o’ Captain Benshot, vather. .It be strange 
story. I wur up at Mrs. Williams’ varm other morning ; she wur zo 
buzy that I did stop up there to help she. ‘Tes a nice varm, and I 
do love the apple orchard this time o’ year, wi’ the young fruit 
‘a-colouring zo vast and the long green grass a-licking up the tree- 
trunks. It do look so quiet and nice, and then Mrs. Williams she 
do lay her washing out on the grass in the orchard, and it do-look 
zo white amid the green. I did help she to lay out washing, and she 
did begin to talk o’ Fred Harrage. ‘He be nice man, do Fred,’ 
zed she, ‘ but I will not marry he, for I will not marry any man that 
be not fighting for his King and country, and Fred he be not doing 
that.’ ‘ He be too wold,’ zed I. ‘ No man be too wold,’ zed she, ‘ and 
if he be too wold to vight he be too wold to marry I.’ ‘ Ploughing and 
zowing must be looked after,’ zed I, ‘ and perhaps he have ailments 
that make he unfit. Perhaps he do have bad feet or very coarse 
veins, Or a jumpy heart, or the sudden staggers, or be blind o’ one 
eye an’ weak in the other. Many do zeem like that. Perhaps he 
be unfit to zit in trenches all the night long wi’ water up to his - 
waist.’ Mrs. Williams she did take clothes-peg out o’ her mouth. 
‘ Yes,’ zed she, ‘ country must be looked after and ploughing done; 
but do Fred ever plough? And as to ailments, it may be that he 
do have ailments; but if that be zo he be no man for me, and, more- 
over, he do now zit often all night long in water up to his waist, else 
where do they great salmon come from? Iss, I do like Fred, but 
he be not patriotic enough for I. If he be wold and have ailments he 
be no good for anyone; if he be young and strong he be King’s 
man and should fight. I will ha’ naught to do wi’ he.’ And she 
did zit down in the grass and cry, for Fred he be good, useful man at 
varm work when he do like, and she wur short o’ hands, and, 
moreover, she do love he. Zo I did comfort she, and zay Fred wur 
thinkin’ o’ joining up.” ~ j 
“Iss, it be hard case,” said Mr. Warlock. ‘' Poor Fred 
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Harrage!” And at that moment Fred Harrage came in, dressed 
in khaki, with the magic letters A.S.C. (‘‘ A Serious Call,” he 
explained later) on his shoulder, and on his arm was the happy, 
pleasant-looking Mrs. Harrage, formerly Williams. They had 
been married that morning, and had worked as far apart as possible 
in the hayfield al] day in order to spring this surprise in the evening. 
“ It wur like this,” said Fred. ‘‘ My case wur hard case, for zo 
be as I wur Grade I. I wur certain for general service, and zo good- 
bye to Alice, and zo be as I wur not Grade I. I wur dirt under her 
feet. ’Twur hard case, and zo I did consult military ’presentative 
in a friendly kind o’ way. I did try he wi’ salmon, 1 did try he wi’ 
trout, I did try he wi’ tears, and he did always zay he did know-my 
age and would not take I. Then I did try he wi’ guile, and did 
show he that he did mix I up Wi’ my cousin, who be elder than I, 
and did have the zame name, and l did at zame time explain my 
hard case. He be lawyer in civib life, an’ he did laugh zo drefful 
and zo long that I did leave he in anger. But next day he did tell 
I something, and I did laugh.as I did never laugh before. I did 
laugh and laugh and laugh till I did ache, an’ as I bé strong man, 
wi’ never a flaw nor a fault, and be man o’ iron, though I be not 
quite a boy, I did pass doctor Grade I. and did marry Alice this 
very morning. And then I did find—oh, ’twur sorrowful—that her 
fine varm o’ eighty good acres be going out 0’ cultivation for want 
- ©’ direction and want 0’ labour, for she be, though zo very nice and _ 
good and sweet, a poor weak woman in manner ©’ speaking, and 
could not do it all. I wur distressed, an’ I did put case before 
military ’presentative, an’ he said I wur varmer now, and must tend 
the land, and do my work for King and country that way. That 
be it, be it not, Alice?’ ‘‘ That be it,” said the newly-made wife. 
And presently the pair retired into the orchard for a talk, and then 
Mrs. Multon exclaimed with emphasis, ‘‘’Twur as I did think. . 
Fred Harrage do have both the woats and the hay.” “Well,” 
said Mr. Warlock, reflectively, ‘‘ there be no harm done. He wur 
over military age, any way. This Captain Benshot well knew. 
*T wur a question o’ gettin’ over the scruples o’ Mrs. Williams, and 
Fred, who be a wonderful man in such matters, he did get over 
they.” ‘‘ He be wold rogue,’’ said Mrs. Multon, indignantly, 
“but he will ha’ to work hard now. Mr. Williams he died o’ over- 
work on the varm, and I do hope as Fred will do the same.” “M 
dear,” said Mr. Warlock, compassionately, ‘‘ live and let live. 
*Tis a comedy o’ manners. Here they be coming. Let us give 
_ they a welcome with the fiddle, ‘ Haste to the wedding,’ and, tired 
though we be from the haying, let us have a country dance wi’ 
they. Tis good old custom, and let us keep it up.” And so they 
met the beaming pair on the threshold, and all went out into the 
moonlit tiny orchard, and Mr. Warlock struck up a wedding dance 
beginning ‘‘ Haste to the wedding.” Something in his melody 
turned the sour sweetness of things into full sweetness as ripeness 
follows sourness in nature. Mrs. Multon relented and kissed the 
© bride; then all kissed the bride, andeven Fred wasallowed. Then the 
old man wove into his music, asthe country folk paced their paces 
centuries old, inherited who knows whence, wove into his music a 
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wonderful dream of home and home life, of tenderness, self-sacri- 
fice, labour, love, and hope. It was a festival moment indeed, and 
the old musician poured into the hearts of all a sense of the eternity 
of human love and the splendour of human duty that no listener 
ever could forget. And as he played they paced their steps in the 
moonlight, their smiling faces touched with moonbeams, and 
dreamed their dreams of all good things to be. -e‘‘ I will be good 
husband to thee, dear Alice,” he whispered as they ended the 
dance, and the music died away in infinite tenderness, in sweetness 
long drawn out. ‘‘ Did I not choose thee?’’ said she. And the 
marriage mgon moved up the starry sky. - 


J. E. G. DE M. 
T 


REVIEWS. 
THE ECLIPSE OF RUSSIA.* 


Dr. Dillon’s new work is perhaps the most interesting and. 
instructive English book that has appeared on Russia in 
recent years. His Russian Characteristics, published pseudony- 
mously a quarter-of-a-century ago, and recommended by Professor 
Milyoukof as the best analysis of the life of his country, left an 
abiding impression on the present reviewer; and it is noteworthy 
that’ subsequent experience has confirmed the severe judgment 
passed by the author on the land which for so many years he made 
his home. Once again he cries aloud that the Russians, though 
supremely gifted in many directions, are unlike other Europeans, 
and must therefore be judged by different standards; that they lack 
self-control, are ‘‘ boneless,” blind to realities, and incapable of 
organisation; and that they are ‘‘ obviously still unfitted to dis- 
charge the functions that devolve on a self-governing democracy.” 
The reader may accept or reject the verdict as he will; but its 
grounds are set forth in four hundred eloquent pages crowded with 
documented detail. 

The first and larger half of the book deals with the mentality, 
- the government, and the internal history of contemporary Russia. 
The drama here presented to us is simplicity itself; for Witte is 
the hero and the Tsar the villain of the piece. The author reveals 
the fact that the famous character study of Nicholas II. published 
in the Quarterly Review in 1904 was from his pen; and the gloomy 
colors of that portrait have been darkened still further by the lapse | | 
of years. The misdeeds of the fallen sovereign, so grossly flattered. 
by the French and English Press in the days of his power, are now” 
coming to light; and few testimonies will be of greater value to 
the future historian than that of the brilliant journalist who was 
` entrusted with Witte’s secrets. Amiable and affectionate as was 
the last of the Tsars in his family life, his reputation as a ruler 
and statesman is shattered for ever by the plain narrative of his 
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blindness, his deceit, his mingled obstinacy and irresolution, and 
his adamantine opposition to the humane and liberal ideas which 
have been steadily gaining ground since the eighteenth century 
in Western Europe and the New World. The chapters, beginning 
with his accession in 1894 and ending with the sordid scandals of 
Rasputin, present a story to which only the pen of Tacitus could 


‘ do justice; but readers of the present volume will carry away a 


t 


pretty definite impression of the autocrat. ‘‘ He was constant only 
in his inconstancy. He operated with phantoms, fought against 
windmills, conversed with saints, and consulted the dead. Unsteady, 
self-complacent, callous, fickle, polished, he changed his favourites 
and his principles with his fitful moods, lacked moral courage, 
intrigued against his’ chosen counsellors, and employed his vast 
power to grind down over a hupdred million men at home in order 
to obtain the means of killing or wounding hundreds of thousands ° 
abroad.” The once familiar excuse that he was unaware of the 


_ evils under which his hapless subjects groaned is without founda- 


tion ; for he knew and ordered everything, and often rewarded those 
who distinguished themselves by their cruelty and reactionary zeal. 

In striking contrast to this figure of darkness and despair stands 
Witte, ‘‘ the only statesman produced by Russia since Peter the 
Great.’ Like other makers of history, the great Finance Minister 
had his friends and his foes; and Dr. Dillon enters the lists for 
his hero with infinite spirit. No critical reader is likely to believe 
that ,he was always as wise as he appears in these pages, or that 


_ all his enemies were the rogues and imbeciles that they are painted. 


own, 


But whatever may be thought of such important issues as the 


nationalisation of the liquor traffic and the establishment of a - 
gigantic tariff, his policy of maintaining peace, developing the 
boundless resources of the country, and introducing representative 
institutions was, beyond question, right. The ruler and his 
Minister frankly detested one another; and after this fall Witte was 
compelled to stand idly by and witness the crowning follies of the 
Japanese War and Plehve’s reign of terror. 

The second part of the volume, dealing with foreign policy, is of 
even greater interest than the first, for the stage is larger and the 
new material is of greater significance. Dr. Dillon does not mince 
his words in describing “‘ the greatest oppressor of weak nation- 
alities the world has ever seen, the one State in Europe which 
glutted its piratical appetites not only on foreign peoples, but on its 
> He quotes words of his own, written in 1904, denouncing 
the Tsardom ‘and Germany as the two predatory States still left in 


- Europe. ‘‘ Russia’s foreign policy in the past,” he now adds, 


* was the lethal hug of the polar bear. The body politic of a weaker 
neighbour’ would be left to decompose till it could be digested 
almost without an effort. It is thus that Georgia, Persia, Turkey, 
China, Korea were dealt with.’’ Nicholas never desired war; but 
be took steps which rendered it inevitable. Disregarding the 
urgent advice of Witte, Lamsdorff, Kuropatkin, and other coun- 
sellors, he gave free rein to the intrigues of Bezobrazoff, Alexeieff, 
and the gang ‘of greedy speculators who had marked down Man-' 
churia and Korea.as their prey. To a Grand Duke who, on the 
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day before the rupture with Japan, hinted at the possibility of war, 
.the Emperor said: ‘‘ Leave that to me—Japan will never fight.) . 

Among the unsavoury revelations in these pages is the strange 
story of the plan to seize the Bosphorus in 1896 in time of peace, 
to compel the Sultan to cede both shores of the upper end of the 
Straits, and to concede the passage of warships to the Mediter- 
ranean. A second novelty is the account of the genesis of the 
famous Peace Circular of 1898 and the invitation to the Hague, 
which the author, following Witte, denounces asa sham. But the 
_ most piquant pages are devoted to the amazing history of the 
secret, treaty concluded with Germany in 1905, the existence of 
which was revealed by Russia last year, but every detail of which 
was communicated to the author at the time by Witte. No chapter 
in modern history is more disgrac@ful than that which tells of the 
Kaiser’s rascally attempt to smash the Franco-Russian alliance 
and of the feeble’ Tsar’s barefaced disloyalty to his unsuspecting 
ally. ‘* This covenant,” comments our author tersely, ‘‘ so long as 
it remained in force, annulled the Franco-Russian alliance.” 
Happily it was torn to pieces by Witte directly he heard of it; for 
the Tsar was unable to rebut the contention that Russia’s funda- 
mental obligations could not be cancelled by her sovereign in a 
private interview with the enemy of her ally. Dr. Dillon’s volume 
confirms the gloomy picture of old Russia recently painted for 
French and English readers by M. Rivet and Mr. Wilton; and 
however little confidence his judgment of particular incidents and 
individuals may inspire, his readers will be grateful to, him for 
a mass of fresh material on which to form an opinion e so 


* * # 


SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY.* 


Sir William Tilden has performed a gracious and congenial task 
in compiling this notable tribute to the memory and the work of one 
of the greatest of chemists. The impression left on the mind by 
the picture that Sir. William Tilden has drawn is that of a man who 
combined great intellectual power with a very human loving heart. 
His personality was instinct with the passion to know and the desire” 
‘tohelp. A serene curidsity dominated him, and led him not only 

into the mysteries of matter and into the babel of tongues which he 
mastered, but into the human heart. Few men ever had so many 
friends of so many lands, and he never lost a friend. To him 
friends were not the rungs of a ladder; the friends of boyhood, - 
studenthood, and early manhood were the friends of his life, and 
not least when honours crowded upon him. Would that all men 
who rise by their own gifts could say the same. And if his curiosity 
conquered nature and human nature, it also filled him with profound 
religious reverence. The strictness of his early almost Calvinistic 
faith fell from him; the doubts of an inquiring mind at times over- 
shadowed him; but he could write in 1908: ‘‘ Life has been pretty 
good to us—perhaps I should say ‘ God.’ I feel inclined to.” He 


* Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S.: Memorials of His Life and Work. By 
“Sir William A. Tilden, F.R.S. (Messrs. Macmillan. ros. net.) - | 
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had faith; but it was the faith of the great scientific mind which 
looks largely forward, but is all the while planning verification. 
He was a charitable, wide-minded man in the best sense; full of 
pity for sorrow, full of excuses for even crime if thereby the criminal 
could be redeemed. He was light-hearted and essentially happy, 
and, like another teacher, ‘ many a joke had he.’’ His own life had 
had so few obstacles and drawbacks that he felt the more inclined to 
give his happiness to others. Happy in his life, in his wife, 
children, and grandchildren, and his friends, in his successive 
achievements he was able to work harder than most men. He did ` 
not live to see old age, but all the same for half a century he watched 
the progress of the science that he was destined to carry on to a new 
plane. 

William Ramsay was born én Glasgow ‘on October 2nd, 1852. 
He died on July 23rd, 1916. The stock he sprang from is scattered 
far and wide. Some of the Scottish Ramsays settled in Sweden 
and passed to Finland, and William, in his later years, came into 
touch with them. He himself belonged to a branch of Ramsays 
who during the eighteenth century were dyers in Haddington. The 
grandfather of the chemist showed special experimental ability, and 
was the founder of the Glasgow Chemical Society. His work was 
recognised by men suchas Liebig. He married Elizabeth Crombie, 
a woman of singular gifts and unruffled mind. Their eldest son, 
William, had considerable scientific ability, and was a fellow 
student of Lord Kelvin. He married the daughter of a well-known 
Edinburgh physician, Archibald Robertson, and their only child 
was destined to be one of the greatest chemists in the world. At 
the age of eleven he joined the third Latin class of the Glasgow 
Academy, and in November, 1866, in the opening of his fifteenth 
year, he joined the University and took the usual Arts degree 
curriculum. But even then he had been working out at home 
chemical experiments, and he and his friend Mr. H. B. Fyfe at 
this time became patient experimentalists. They acquired the art 
-of glass blowing, and ‘‘ made nearly all the apparatus we used, 
except flasks, retorts, and beakers.” It was not until three years 
later that he began in 1869 to study chemistry theoretically, and 
managed to find time, too, for music, French, and German, in 
addition to the college classes. His father took the closest interest 
in his work, and discussed all scientific questions with him. While 
still in the laboratory he attended Lord Kelvin’s lectures, and 
worked in his laboratory. In 1871 he went to Tiibingen, and in 
July, 1872, secured his Ph.D. degree. His dissertation was 
entitled ‘‘ Investigations of the Toluic and Nitrotoluic Acids.” He 
worked under Professor Filtig. He became a thorough German 
scholar, and was able to develop his extraordinary linguistic gifts. 
In the autumn of 1872 he settled to his life’s work as the assistant 
to the Young Professor of Technical Chemistry in Anderson’s 
College, Glasgow. He soon began to specialise in physical 
chemistry, having been drawn to it by difficulties in determining 
certain vapour densities. ‘‘ His first important research in physical 
chemistry was on the volume of liquids at their boiling point.” We 
are told that in the laboratory “ he was a rapid worker; came 
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quickly to conclusions; was bold almost to audacity in the things 
that he attempted ; and worked with surprising energy and 
industry.” But despite his work he entered fully into the many 
pleasures of town and country life. In 1879 he was appointed 
Professor in University College, Bristol. In 1881 he ‘became 
Principal of the College, and married in the same year Margaret 
Buchanan. In conjunction with his colleague, Dr. Sydney Young, 
he published between 1884 and 1895 no Jess than thirty-five papers 
dealing with complex questions in physical chemistry. In 1887 he 
became Professor of Chemistry at University College, London. In 
1892 he began to follow up experimentally suggestions of Lord 
‘Rayleigh as to varying values of the density of nitrogen. Atmo- 
spheric nitrogen has an apparently greater density than chemically 
prepared nitrogen. The only “possible hypothesis was that 
nitrogen was mixed with a small quantity of a heavier gas. It was 
this gas that Ramsay managed to isolate. The story was told to 
the Royal Society on January 31st, 1895, with Lord Kelvin in the 
chair. The discovery of Argon led on to the discovery of Helium, 
a sun-element not supposed to exist-on the earth, and later to a 
group of other gases, with their place in Mendeléef’s periodic 
scheme. After the isolation of radium salts hy Madame Curie in 
1902, Ramsay, by a most wonderful experiment, showed that the 

‘emanation ” from Radium was really a gas, and was the first 
observed case of “transmutation.” This idea ‘‘ developed later 
into the conviction that radio-active change might be made use`of 
to effect the transmutation of the common elements.’’ Perhaps 
Ramsay’s chief dream was the practical use of the vast concentrated 
store of energy in radium for the purpose of producing chemical 
change by breaking down the atoms in elements that are ‘not 
appreciably radio-active. That is the problem which he has left 
for the workers of future days. But it is pleasing to feel that 
Ramsay secured in his life-time full recognition of his incomparable 
gifts and almost poetic insight into the structure of matter. The 
chief memorial to him will be the completion of his work, a result 
-that will alter the whole of economic life in a fashion that nothing 
else could achieve. 

* * * me 


A NEW WAY OF HOUSEKEEPING.* 


Miss Clementina Black has written a book that will, we fancy, 
circulate in the suburbs with amazing rapidity. She is the Newton 
of Suburbia: she has solved the problem that all Suburbia in all 
ages has been tentatively tackling, the problem of how to keep a 
house going. Our present system is wasteful, and perhaps only 
adequately serves the very rich; the middle classes have long been 
becoming more and more discontented with the incompetence of 
servants, while the working classes, with untrained domestic 
drudges, who are also wives and mothers, get precious little comfort 
and practically no real economic value out of the home. All houses 


*A New Way of Housekeeping, by Clementina Black. (W. Collins, Sons & Co., 
Pall Mall. 3s. 6d. net.) , 
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are ‘‘ labour making.” ` Their architects never think of the house- 
keeping problem. Their stupidity lies like a cloud on their designs. 
Houses and servants, architects and housewives, are all products 
of ill-education, while the processes of buying goods show all the. 
wastefulness of all classes of our race. It is all very well to ask, 
why do not households co-operate? Miss Black points out that 
hitherto co-operative housekeeping has failed because: (1) There 
has been ‘‘ contre! of the catering, not by the residents for their ` 
own benefit, but by some entrepreneur for personal profit’’; 
(2) ‘‘ Management by amateurs instead of professionals;’’ (3) 
“ Too much community of lives. People do not want to pool their 
. lives: they only want to get their food and their service properly 
` organised.” The ordinary middle-class household wants to 
preserve the individuality of 4ts home with all the benefits of 
service, and without the disadvantages of servants “‘ living in.” 
- Miss Black comes with the excellent tidings (which she first 
announced two years ago) that it is perfectly possible to secure all 
‘the advantages, without any of the disadvantages of combined 
effort. Her idea she calls ‘‘ Domestic Federations,” the joint — 
action of a group of households which is determined to secure 
“really good service, food and cookery.” 

` Let us see how the deed can be done. A meeting is called of the 
heads of the group of households who appoint a Committee to 
manage the preliminary stages of the scheme. On this Committee 
it is desirable to have persons possessing legal, financial, and 
commercial training. ‘‘ The leading idea of the plan will be the 
establishment in, a house, as_accessible as possible to all the 
federated houses (or in two adjoining houses if necessary), of a 
domestic centre fitted up with store places, kitchens, dining-rooms, 
offices, and lodgings for a nucleus of resident servants.” The head 
of this domestic centre will be a well-paid manageress who has been 
scientifically trained in domestic management. ‘‘ Not only 
technical knowledge and trained business capacity will be needed, 
but also tact, determination, initiative, and the gift of choosing the 
right people. Many possibilities of friction will be avoided if her 
social habits and outlook are similar to those of the residents for 
whose needs she is to cater.” She must superintend the equipment 
` of the- Centre, and make her plans for catering. She will lay 
everything before the House Committee, and arrange with them 
as to the appointment of servants. 


When the work is in full swing she will have in charge :— 
(a) the provision of supplies; (b) the arrangement of bills of fare 
for the various meals; (c) the engagement and control of.a staff 

. of servants, of whom perhaps five or six would have quarters 
of their own at the Centre; (d) the arranging with individual 
residents for the supply of a servant for so many hours per day 
or week. - 


There will be a secretary to keep accounts, check stores, take 
minutes, look after the telephone, and act as chief of the staff 
. generally. Food will be bought.wholesale under a guarantee of 
quality. Some fifty households will have to be catered for, and this 


p 
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will give scope for ‘ability i in buying. - Miss Black describes, the 
Centre, its kitchens, its sculleries, and store-rooms and ‘dining- 
room in fascinating detail. ‘‘ Meals will be consumed either in the 
dining-room at the Centre or at the resident’s own house, to which 
they. will be brought with all the requisite plates, dishes, cutlery, 
and glass.” The menu will be left overnight ateach house, and 
each resident will decide by telephone the nature and place of the 
meal required. Miss Black analyses the effect of the new system 
on the household and its housekeeping. The batterie de cuisine 
- will disappear, and with it all tradesmen’s bills of the baker-butcher 
type. There will be one weekly account with the manageress. The 
system of service will make openings for women who only desire 
to work on certain days or hours, The servants resident at. the 
Centre will receive full wages, but not beard as part of the wage. 
For meals they will pay like other people, and have them in their | 
own bed-sitting-room or commoh dining-hall. The conditions will 
remove almost every objection to domestic service put forward’ by 
the many servants who replied to a questionnaire issued by the 
_ Women’s Industrial Council.. It will be an advantageous service, 
and should include definite classes and brief lectures on the 
technique of the work of domestic service. Miss Black feels that 


Under this system, domestic service for private families will . 
become for the first time an industry of a modern pattern, con- 
ducted upon intelligent business. principles, and so framed as. to 
be open to steady advancement in economy of methods and 
development of machinery. : 


One of the great gains of the scheme would be that it would let free 
thousands of women from the cares of housekeeping and ‘‘ re-open 
the road before them.” 


* * _* 
COMMUNITY LIFE IN THE ENGLISH 
‘CHURCH#* 


This G compilation tracing the post-Reformation history of 
the community movement in the Church of England forms a 
valuable footnote to English ecclesiastical history. In considering 
the material collected by Mr. Cameron the student has to take into 
account the various forces that have operated during the three- 
quarters of a century since religious communities—some con- : 
templative, some active, but most with both these characteristics— 
began, to multiply. The history of the Christian Church shows 
that in every generation there are a percentage of men and women 
who desire to stand aside from thé common life of the people so far 
as their own lives are concerned, and to lead a life apart, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in community, devoted essentially to worship 
and social service. The Reformation in England destroyed the 
community system, and though the condition of these Houses made 


*The Religious Communities. of the Church of England, by Allan T. Cameron, 
_ M.A., F.S.A.Scot., Rector of Chipstable. With a preface ag the, Duke of AR 
(Faith Press, 22, Buckingham Street, W.C. 7s. 6d. net.) - 
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sweeping changes necessary, yet there can be no doubt that there 


was loss in the failure of organised religious life among women. . 


The old system of conventual life, with binding vows of celibacy, 
and the many immoralities that were asséciated with compulsory 


vows, clearly could not continue, but the Tudor Age, while it 


developed the Universities for men to a degree hitherto unknown, 
and gave new Openings, left women with few opportunities for 
education and fewer openings in life. There was, it is true, a 
revival of apprenticeship, but this died down in the course of two 


centuries, and certainly there was great loss to the world in the . 


position of English womanhood between 1539 and 1844. But the 
revival of community work, the caring for the sick, the visiting of 
the poor, the organised power of worship, was hampered by two 
other great tendencies. One was the persistent, and rightly per- 


sistent, fear of Roman influence, and the other was the oppression of ` 


womanhood by the common law. ‘It was felt, as it is still felt, that 
the influence of Rome was anti-national, apart altogether from the 
corruption of Christianity which she represented. The course of 
the present war has shown that Rome is not a purely religious 
force, that it is prepared to remain ‘‘ neutral ’’ in the face of shame- 
ful evils, that it is prepared to make terms with the forces of 
unrighteousness. This has always been the feeling about Rome: 
amid the mass of the English population since the Reformation, 
with the result that any apparent return to pre-Reformation prac- 
tices of any kind, and especially of the conventual kind, has given 
rise to great popular bitterness. The fact that many members of 
the communities founded since 1842 have passed over to the Church 
of Rome—indeed, that whole communities have passed, as well as 


distinguished leaders such as Newman and Faber—has deepened. 


the bitterness and created the idea that the religious communities in 
the English Church are mere training grounds for Rome. There 
is no doubt that the feeling has operated very widely and in some 
ways very unjustly. But the fact remains that the English as a 
whole are even more definitely anti-Roman to-day than in the late 
sixteenth century, and that communities which hope to secure a 
wide influence and the accession of the best English types must 
make it absolutely clear that they are what they are as a spon- 
taneous religious movement with no part or parcel in the religious 
and political corruption which is unhappily associated with the 
name of the Vatican. > 

This fact was indeed recognised in some of the earliest ås in some 
.of the latest communities mentioned in this record, apart altogether 
from the truly Protestant feeling after common religious life as 
manifested at Little Gidding in the early seventeenth.century, from 
the successive efforts of men like Leighton, Fuller, Law, Wesley, 
Howard, and others. The development in the region of combined 
religious and social work, was seen in the great nursing sisterhood 
—no other term could be used—that sprang from the work and 


ideals of Florence Nightingale, and took colour, perhaps, from the . 


experiments of Mrs. Fry; in the growth of the idea of Deaconesses, 
in the ever-multiplying efforts towards social service. When-Dean 


Howson declared that the Church of England was grievously in . 
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need of Sisters of Charity, and added, ‘‘ There is nothing Romish, 
nothing superstitious, nothing fanatical in such associations; 
nothing but what is righteous and holy,” he struck a note that has 
steadily developed ever since. But the prejudice against many 
organised religious communities is still that they are, or tend to be, 
Romish, superstitious, and fanatical, What the future line of 
development will be it is difficult to say, but if*communities are to 
take their due and proper place in the Reformed Churches the 
imitation of-and assimilation to Roman bodies of the same type 
must cease. The Duke of Argyll, in his preface, seems to anticipate 
and welcome development along what must, we suppose, be called 
verv High Church lines. For our own part, we should not wel- 
come development along those lines, since experience has shown 
that such lines lead towards the errors of Rome, and result in many 
conversions to Rome. But we claim to be not less interested than 
the Duke himself in the great army of holy women who from the 
early Saxon days unto our own time have not only kept the faith 
but have brought sympathy and love to the nation asa whole. We 
believe that that army can be, and indeed is being, recruited to-day 
from the Protestant Churches with direct national results and with- 
out dependence on a branch of Christianity whose head has not 
stood side by side with this nation in its fight against the organised 


forces of evil. 
+ * % 


PERICLES AND THE FALLEN.* 


Professor Bury, in his book on the Ancient Greek Historians, 
holds that Thucydides seized the occasion of the funeral oration at 
the end of the first year of the Peloponnesian War “‘to turn the light 
on Pericles himself. The Athens which Pericles here depicts is an 
ideal, and the purpose of the historian is to bring out the fact that 
he was an idealist.’ The address throws no direct light on the 
events of the war, and the tone, as Dionysius observed, ‘‘ is out of 
keeping with the occasion.’’ If this is true criticism it means, 
though Professor Bury considers that the oration contains some of 
the utterances of Pericles, that Thucydides composed an address 
that would serve in ideal circumstances of warfare, when men are 
fighting for all that is noblest in the outlook of humanity on 
organised life as an address to the dead who have fallen whilst 
immersed in those great issues. Many have been the occasions 
since the year 431 B.C. when these conditions have obtained, when 
.men have died in battle by millions for the sake of political or social 
or religious or Spiritual liberty. But in the space of twenty-three 
centuriés and more since Thucydides died there never has been an 
occasion when the great ideal oration has been more apt. To-day 
the world is divided into two camps: the camp of highly organised 
barbarism, -where skilled intelligence totally divorced from moral 
guidance is driving millions of men to certain death in order to 
secure for one country and one dynasty the power to trample upon 
the freedom of the races of men; and.the camp of the free democra- 


*The Funeral Oration Spoken by Pericles, from the Second Book of Thucydides, 
by Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net. 
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cies of the world, where are definitely organised with not les ability 
vast armies raised from free and peace-abiding populations for the 
purpose of destroying once and for ever the threat and the intention 
” of race slavery. This army of freedom is devoting itself freely to its 
fearful task, and, daily, thousands of men are gladly laying down 
their lives to end for ever the German campaign of crime against 
the Christian civilisation that the West has so slowly built up. 
Those men are dying in the sure and certain hope that Germany 
will, within a brief period, have been disarmed and rendered 
impotent. That the task is terrifig those dying men know, that,it 
will be accomplished, and aécomplished without the least possibility 
of the recrudescence of this catastrophe, they-also know; and they 
‘know that it is through their deaths that the accomplishment will 
come and the scourge will be destroyed. It was, therefore, a 
happy thought to publish at this moment Thomas Hobbes’ version 
of the great oration, though there is a certain irony in the fact that 
the words with which we can comfort ourselves to-day came from 
the pen of the author of The Leviathan. But Hobbes would to- 
day have been on the side of Belgium and France. He would have 
insisted with no less ardour than Mr. Asquith, [King Albert, 
M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, that the German threat must 
be ended by the bloody arbitrament of arms. 

“In the oration we see (as Arnold long ago suggested) most of our 
modern position exemplified. We did not rely in the days before 
the war ‘‘ more on secret DID eee and deceit than upon our 
own.courage in the action. . . We have opened to us by our 
courage all seas and lands, and put up eternal monuments on all 
sides, both of the evil we have done to our enemies and the good 
we have done to our friends.’? The Allies can claim a clean record 
- in the past and superb determination in the present. It is that record 
and that determination which are worth everything to Belgium, 
‘France, Italy, the United States, England. “‘ Such is the city for 
“ which these men, determined that it should not be taken from them, 
nobly fought < and died; and it is fit that every man of you that is left 
should be willing | to undergo any dangers for the same.” The men 


who have died ‘fled from shame, but with their bodies they” 


endured the battle; and so in a moment, when their fortune was at 
„its height, they | were taken away from what was their glory matier 
than their fear.’ 

But, they having fallen, what of those who remain ? 


“ You may pray for a safer fortune; but you ought not to be 
less boldly minded against the enemy; not weighing the profit 
by an oration only, which any man amplifying may. recount to you 
that know as well as. he, the many advantages that arise’ by 
valiantly repelling your enemies; but rather day by day, having 
regard in your action to the power of the State, and becoming 
passionately attached to it. And when this power of the City shall 
seem great to you, consider then that the same was purchased by 
valiant men, by men that knew their duty, and by men who were 
sensible of dishonour when they were in fight.” : 


'*That is our case to-day. The only return that we at home cah 


4 


make to the men in the field is to strive with untiring spirit to make - 
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our land, our city, more worthy of them and all that they have done 
and are doing. To their undying glory we can add this; that their 
glory was not achieved in vain and that in dying they laid the 
foundation of a nobler world and a larger human hope. Those that 
have fallen have. done their part; are we, each in our small ways, 
doing ours? 


, 
2 a 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


In “ Face to Face With Kaiserism,” by James W. Gerard (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net), we have what is practically a continuation of 
‘*My Four Years in Germany.” In a Note Mr. Gerard tells us that the 
narrative is carried up to the time of his return home, with some observa- 
tions on the American situation. He writes (on March ist, 1918): 

“ What I want especially to impress upon the people of the United 
States is that we are at war becatise Germany invaded the United States 
—an invasion insidiously conceived and vigorously prosecuted for 
years before hostilities began; that the war is our war; that the sanctity 
of American freedom and of the American home depend upon what we 
do Now.” It does indeed, and neither Great Britain nor America will 
forget that it is the American Ambassador to Germany. who says this. 
He knows his Germany through and through. This record is hopeful 
in many ways. We see a people precipitated into the war with.America 
by General Ludendorf in the teeth of the Chancellor, the Foreign Office, 
the Reichstag, the Princes. We see this people a mere tissue of nerves. 
In August, 1916, Mr. Gerard writes in his diary: “ It is impossible to 
conceive of the general breakdown of nerves among this people.” But, 
nerves or no nerves, there has been no moral restraint of any kind. 
From the day—-December 13th, 1900—when Prince von Bülow said. 
in the Reichstag, ‘‘I feel no embarrassment in saying here publicly, 
that for Germany right can never be a determining consideration,” from 
that day onwards moral decay, has grown. In this way the fearful 
tragedy of Belgium was following by the sinking of the Lusitania 
(children were given in some parts of Germany a school holiday to 
célebrate the deed), by the invention of poison gas, by the use of flame 
throwers. And Mr..Gerard actually adds this terrible indictment : 
‘“ And it is only because of the vigilance of other nations that German 
spies have not succeeded in sowing the microbes:of pestilence in countries 
arrayed against lawless Germany. Remember there is nothing that 
Kaiserism is not capable of trying in the hope of victory.” It is a 
horrible indictment by an Ambassador of the Government to which he | 
} twas accredited. But what are we to do with such people after the war? ° 
2 Will it be possible to invite into a respectable | house a man or woman 
‘."who condoned, nay cheered, such things? “I myself, writes Mr. 
Gerard, ‘‘ have heard an officer calmly describe the shooting of a seven- 
year-old Belgian girl-child, the excuse béing that she had tried to 
- fire at an officer.” How can any parent ever invite such people into 
any ‘home again as guests? The war will go on, says Mr. Gerard, 
until the Germans *‘ learn that war as a national industry does not pay.’” 
They are learning this rapidly at last. 
2 


‘ 


* * 


Mr. W. L. George has a bright, pungent pen, and his book, “A 
Novelist on- Novels ’’ (Collins, 6s. net), will amuse people other than 
novelists, who at present are inclined, as indeed Mr. George himself is 


’ 
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apparently inclined, to take themselves seriously. In the age when the 
novel had a great effect on literature and character alike, novelists were 
of a very different type from the popular novelists- of to-day. They 
did not, for instance, scorn literary people and write in bitter fashion 
against them. Mr. George writes: ‘“ I wonder what would happen 
if an Act of Parliament were to endow genius! I wonder who would 
sit on the sub-committee appointed by the British Government to endow 
‘literature. I do not wonder, I know. There would be Professor 
Saintsbury, Mr. Austin Dobson, Professor Walter Raleigh, Sir Sidney 
Lee, Professor Gollancz, all the academics, all the people drier than the 
drought, who, whether the god of literature find himself in, the car or 
in the cart, never fail to get into the dicky.’ That is very bright and 
boyish, as indeed much of this book is, but it is hardly fair. Mr. 
Austin Dobson, for instance, has a charm and a freshness about his work 
that, alas! is never likely to adorn the work of the younger generation 
as we know it. But there is much to be said for Mr. George’s method 
of improving the literary taste of the,public, the working back from 
the best novels of to-day to the greater works of ‘the past; and we 
venture to think that such ‘advice is inconsistent with sneers at the . 
leading students of our great literary periods. After all, some day 
someone may have to expound Mr. George and Mr. Wells to an age 
that is impatient for new things. What will the Mr. George of that day 
call the expounder? However, at present the inner circle of intellectual 
novelists are expounding one another, a little unkindly sometimes, and 
there we must leave them. The contest, however, recalls the dreadful 
struggle between two sea monsters observed by a certain naturalist. 
For a time the sea was a scene of foam and fury. But suddenly silence 
fell, and when the foam floated: away it was found that the monsters. 
had swallowed each other. So perhaps the modern novel may disappear 
altogether ! i 
* * * 

‘“ A Schoolmaster’s Diary, Being Extracts from the Journal of Patrick 
Traherne, M.A., some time Assistant Master at Radchester and 
Marlton, Selected and Edited by S. P. B. Mais ” (Grant Richards. 6s. 
net), is a book apparently intended to sell largely amongst public 
.schoolmasters,who may fancy that they will recognise’ friends or 
enemies in it, and also among parents who are not pleased with schools 
in which their sons have failed. Of course, all the names in the book are 
imaginary, and equally of course the hero and heroic and slightly mad 
diarist is absurd. His attacks on the existing system of the public 
schools are on the whole unjust, though they are very horrifying, while 
his support of the modern method of freedom in education is enough 
to give that system its congé. The author of the diary is plainly a 
‘* freedom at any price’’ man, and he has used this rather tiresome 
literary form to serve as a medium for his curious and dangerous views. 
It is rather an impertinence to say that the imaginary diarist was killed 
at the Battle of Cambrai,-December 3rd, 1917. We do not think’ that 
it is even decent to use the tragedy of the war for the purpose 
of giving verisimilitude to a foolish and wordy book. 


* * * ! 
Mr. R. H. Malden has given us, in “ Watchman, What of the Night?” 
(Macmillan, 5s. net), ‘‘ some thoughts on the position and ideals of 


the Church of England.” He is a naval chaplain, and as such ‘“‘ has 
unusual opportunities for appreciating the standpoint of the layman, | 
and for hearing plenty of outspoken criticism.’’ He thinks, and wisely, 
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that it is not worth while to put out programmes of reconstruction and. 
reform until we are clear ‘‘ as to what we are trying to reconstruct, and 
what form we should like it to assume.” Mr. Malden claims that. 
whatever the shortcomings of the Church may be ‘‘ we have succeeded 
in maintaining a higher standard with regard to the Sacraments than 
that of any other Christian body. We have not allowed them to-be 
degraded to the level of pieces of magic, nor have we explained them 
away.” But, certainly, on the question of ‘‘ pieces of magic ” Mr. 
Malden is rather fearful as to the future. Moreover, he is aware that 
during the war ‘‘ there is a very real feeling that the Church ought 
to have had something solid and valuable to give. It ought to have 
risen to the occasion in some way, and there is a very genuine regret 
that it has not done so.’’ Mr. Malden considers that this sense of dis- 
appointment is valuable, and that, after all, the Church has in fact done 
much during the war, and has been®to a considerable extent responsible 
for the fact that ‘‘ the war has disclosed a widespread and genuine 
appreciation of spiritual values. Mr. Malden feels that ‘‘ much of the 
failure with which we are credited is not really failure at all.” The 
Church with all its faults has kept a high standard, but the author of 
this plain-speaking book says quite bluntly -that the unsatisfactory 
position of the Church is due to ‘‘ neither the personal inadequacy of 
the clergy nor our connection with the State,’’ but to ‘‘ our neglect 
of the Holy Spirit.’ It is an unexpected but valuable conclusion, for 
in this matter men can think anew, unhampered by the economic or 
political troubles which are often regarded as the cause of all the woes 
and inadequacies of all the Churches. 


* * * 


Mr. J. A. Farrer, in “ The Monarchy in Politics ” (T. Fisher Unwin, 
Ios. 6d. net), deals with the position of the Crown in the British 
governmental system during the reign of George III., George IV., 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. Here we have a picture of King 
. George III. winning victory after victory in the struggle with his 

Ministers. ‘‘ His patriotism had been as sincere as it had often been 
mistaken. His abilities had been great, but his will greater, He had 
fought long and gallantly for Prerogative, and had ended a victor.” 
George IV. weakened the Crown: “ despite his considerable talents 
and great social gifts, George IV. showed monarchy at its worst. 
That it should have survived such an ordeal seems almost miraculous, 
and can perhaps best be accounted for by the fear which French 
experience had inspired of the alternative political system to Monarchy.” 
Bolshevism may have the same effect to-day throughout Europe. 
Under William IV. the strain between the Ministers and the Crown 
was renewed, but now the Ministers were easily successful, and an 
unmutilated Reform Bill was the measure of the power of the Press 
and, therefore, in days to come, of the people. The story of Queen 
Victoria will be* read with interest. She certainly, in a new sense, 
restored the Monarchy, and, indeed, raised it ‘‘to a height few would 
have thought attainable when she ascended the throne. She had gained 
ground for the Executive at the expense of Parliament,” and she 
achieved this by personal attention through a long life of detail which 
to her was both irksome and important. But she had an irom spirit, 
and stood for freedom of thought. . We agree that the growth of the 
Executive was the outstanding feature of her reign. Indeed, the need 
- of a powerful Executive has been shown in this war. But Parliament 
is sure to reassert its sway later. 
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The first volume of “A Short History of Rome ” (G. P. Putnam. ` É 


ros. net), by Englielmo Ferrero and Corrado Barbagallo, translated by 
Mr. George Chrystal, carries us down from the foundation of Rome to 
the death of Julius Cesar. Signor Ferrero has a great gift as a teacher 
and lecturer, ahd-itjis useful to have a book of this type available, as 
the chief author says in his preface, ‘‘ for the use of teachers and of the 
more advanced ‘students in schools, colleges, and universities.” He 
tells us that ‘‘ it seemed to my collaborator and myself that there might 
be service to them, and also the general reader, in a work presenting 
a succinct view of the main outline of the great history of ‘Rome, and 
giving detailed consideration to the more important periods and episodes, 
Our chief aim, therefore, has been to bring out clearly the connection of 
these larger events.” This is, however, no mere catalogue of events, 
but a key capable of throwing open many a hidden room, hung with 
tapestry, recalling the virtues of the, Republic, or adorned with the 
Imperial purple itself. . Signor Ferrero denies that there was in the 
work of Caius Cæsar ‘‘ something like a plan, organically complete, 
faithfully followed from his earliest youth, whereby he intended to 
‘restore— and partly did, in fact, restore—the crumbling fabric of the 
- Roman State ’’; but he was, in very truth, “ a great man, a scholar and 
.an artist, arid at the same time a soldier and a man of action. He knew 
how to bring all his faculties to bear on any kind of work in which he 
happened to be engaged, and on all with the most remarkable effect. 
His grandiose imagination, the prodigious lucidity of his intellect, his 
indefatigable activity, his mental agility, his inexhaustible fund of 
nervous energy, would have made him a great figure in any period of 
. history.” 
* + * 

We must record the publication of a new review edited with a definite 
‘purpose, the closer union of two great peoples, by Mr. Edward 
Hutton, ‘‘ The Anglo-Italian Review ” (Constable. 1s. 3d.) Mr. Lloyd 
-George has contributed a ‘‘ message,” in which he says that he is ‘‘ sure 
that the paper will help to bring home to each of the peoples the ideas 
and qualities of the other, and thereby cement the ever-growing unity 
-and understanding between the two. . . . Now, as Mazzini would 
have wished, United Italy is fighting for the freedom of the world, I 
am glad to think that this moral unity will find its counterpart’ in the 
fruitful exchange of national products in the new economic era which 
will follow this war.’’ The excellent notes on England and Italy at the 
-opening of our contemporary lay stress on the vitally important part 
Italy is playing in the war, and the great importance of close economic 
unity between the two nations after the war. England and Italy are old 
allies in the struggle for freedom. Italy’s part in this war is the 
legitimate outcome of her “ Risorgimento,” and she has organised in 
masterly fashion all the nationalities oppressed by Austria. Thanks to 
‘Italian efforts, Austria, after her June débdcle, is hors de combat so far as 
major operations are concerned. The article on Austrian “ frightful- 
‘ness ’’ shows how Austria has out-Heroded Herod, and lived up to her 
‘reputation in the days before 1866. 

2 > 2 
- Mr. A. H. Finn, in his volume, ‘The Unity of the Pentateuch ” 


‘(Marshall Brothers Ltd., ros. 6d. net), gives us “an examination of the 
‘higher critical theory as to the composite nature of the Pentateuch,” 
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and concludes that the theory that the Pentateuch is composite is, at 
any rate, not ‘‘ incontrovertible ’’; that the critical theory is open to 
‘suspicion, ‘and often unsatisfactory; that critical methods and interpre- 
tation of evidence are ‘‘ often arbitrary ’’; that ‘‘ the primary argument 
from style is not reliable ’’; and that external evidence is not allowed 
its full weight. This is also the latest French view, and French critics 
have made pretty play of the methods and conclusiogss of certain English 
and German ‘‘higher’’ critics. The so-called critical theory is 
weakened ‘by the fact that it has no laws of evidence; each critic is a 
law unto himself, and frequently the conclusions reached are incon- 
sistent with any known theory of evidence and. all standards of 
common-sénse.. Mr. Finn’s book, which, despite his modesty, is 
certainly very learned, brings us back into the realms of evidence and 
common-sense. Many of the advanced higher critics have the will not 
to believe in the unity of the Penéateuch, and apply that ‘‘ will”’ to 
the evidence in a way that is unsound and, indeed, often dishonest. The 
Bishop of Durham, in the preface to the book, tells us that the book is 
the work of-a highly competent Hebrew scholar, and is ‘‘ totally devoid 
of the accent of bitterness.” This is the true spirit of scholarship, and 
the book demands the attention that Dr. Moule asks for it. 
* * * 


The great Blue-Book of Statistics of the Dominion of New Zealand 
for the year ‘1916, dealing with Trade and Shipping (Wellington : 
Marcus F. Marks), compiled by Mr. Malcolm Fraser, the Government 
Statistician, is a monument of the richness, resourcefulness, and 
rapid development of the Dominion. The produce and manufactures 
are credited as far as possible to each district of production, whether 
exported from the ‘port of the district or not. There are twenty export 
districts, The total trade has increased from 49,461,771 in 1870 to 
459,626,220 in 1916, while that trade has, between the same dates, 
increased per head of non-Maori population from £38 19s. 3d. to 
454 4s. 8d. Trade with Germany increased from £351,634 in 1907 ` 
to £620,400 in 1914. The trade with Japan in 1914 was £187,501, 
and in 1916 was 4£562,974—a most significant and hopeful fact. The 
trade with America has, of course,- seen a vast increase during the 
war ; but the chief increase has naturally been with the United Kingdom. 
A volume dealing with population and vital statistics, law and crime has 
also been issued. The births and deaths in 1916 were respectively 28,509 
and 10,596, an excess of births over deaths of 17,913. ; 

. *& ka * 


We must record the publicatión of a series of addresses, “ Man’s 
Relation to God, and Other Addresses ” (Headley Bros., rs. 6d. net), 
by the late Mr. John Wilhelm Rowntree, with -an introduction by 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones, who says ‘‘ there is a living pulse in this little book,” 
and a biography by Miss S. Elizabeth Robson. Mr. Rowntree was born 
in 1868, the son of Joseph Rowntree, of York. He was educatéd at the 
Friends’ School at Bootham, York, and at Scarborough. On leaving 
school he went into the family business at York, and also took up his | 
most important work, Adult School work. His ideal was to revive the 
early days of Quakerism, and he visited Friends’ Meetings widely in j 
England and America, and edited from 1899 to 1902 a monthly 
‘periodical, ‘‘ Present-Day Papers.” He frequently spoke at Friends’ 
meetings, and he published a volume of Essays and Addresses, as well 
as '“ Palestine Notes and Other Papers. He married in 1892, and died 
whilst on a visit to America in 1905. : 
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It is with both admiration and sympathy that we read Madame Yerta’s 
graphic and absorbing account of the German occupation of the villages 
of the Ile de France (‘‘ Six Women and the Invasion,” by Gabrielle 
and Marguerite Yerta, with preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Mac- 
millan, 6s. net). Over this rich and lovely country, where all was peace 

„and prosperity, swarmed the German troops, bringing therr brutal 
sensual habits afd their organised plunder, with ‘‘ requisitions, 
perquisitions, and inquisitions,” robbing the inhabitants so completely 
that but for the help given by the Spanish-American fund they must dll 
have died. Compared with the horrors of Belgium (which, by the way, 
the Germans always denied !), their outrages are comparatiyely small; 
but the accounts of constant floggings and imprisonment, ùf old men 
and women mercilessly beaten, of girls and women who went mad from 
‘what they suffered, intensify the cry, How long, O Lord, before justice 
and retribution arrive! The Gargantuan meals, the reckless waste of 
food, and wanton destruction of trees and crops, even of furniture too 
heavy to be carried away, the sensual lives of men and officers, have 
ruined morally as well as physically the beautiful countryside. The. 
sketches of the dandified officers, who were only coxcombs and not in- 
tentionally cruel, are drawn with lively satire and a wish to be fair. 
Those of the brutal bullies who succeeded them are naturally vitriolic, 
and every touch tells. When, after fifteen months of this slow torture, 
these ladies arrived at:the Swiss frontier they were wrecked in health 
and the shadows of their former selves. Madame Yerta’s book deserves 
to be widely read. - . 

* $ # 

The enthusiasm of thẹ stamp collector almost makes one believe 
in stamp collecting if it were only taught as a 'ont-note to history 
and geography. This little book, “The Soldier and his Stamps ” 
(published for the Junior Philatelic Society by Stanley Gibbons & Co., 
6d. net), shows us stamp collecting as “the hobby for the hospital 
and the home.” Mr. F. J. Melville tells us that it is a sovereign 
remedy for the weariness of the sufferers, and he quotes direct evidence 

of the fact. Lieut. E. M. Gilbert-Lodge adds to this evidence, while 
Major R. Lockhart says that philately goes on busily ‘‘ at the front.” 
We can quite believe it, and we plead for the stamp-collector’s hobby 
to be made a direct means for securing a wider outlook on modern 
history and geography. The post is a'world-uniter; the symbols that 
group the letters should be made, symbols of a life that has nothing 
insular or small about it. Stamp collecting with microscopes is a 
pestilent business and a rather corrupt trade; stamp collecting with a 
fine atlas at hand might. be a liberal education. 


* * *% 


We must note the publication of Mr. Richard Bosanquet’s volume 
entitled * Some suggestions in Ethics ” (Macmillan, 6s. net), which 
includes essays entitled ‘‘ Living for Others ” (which ought not to be 
used as an expression of unqualified praise), ‘‘ The Social Good ” (‘‘ the 
idea of good ’’ canbe traced from ‘‘ the individual’s care for others ” 
as a starting-point), ‘‘ Value and Goodness,” ‘‘ Unvisited Tombs ” (a 
study of the value of the general life of undistinguished people), ‘‘ The 
Reality of Evil ” (evil is in fact subordinated to good on a survey of the 
universe and the progress towards perfection). These essays may well 
find a popular market, and are fresh and attractive. 


The Regulations issued by the Government restricting 
the supply of paper make it necessary slightly to reduce 
the number of pages in the “Contemporary Review.” 
By closer printing the Editors intend to provide precisely 
the same amount of matter as in the past. s ` 

Readers are requested to place their orders with a 
bookseller or newsagent, as otherwise it is impossible to 
guarantee a sufficient supply. 


THE FIFTH YEARe OF THE WAR. 


T HE opening of the fifth yeareof war finds the belligerent nations 
stili far from the prospect of an early military decision. Tor 
the Allies on the Western front the untoward turn taken by 
events in March last has given to the struggle a complexion little 
contemplated after the sequence of stimulating successes which 
crowned the operations in that part of the field during last year. 
From the collapse of the Russian resistance Germany and Austria 
had everything to gain, and they have made the most of the advan- 
tages which the fortunes of war placed in their way. The relief 
afforded to the Central Powers in the East bore practical fruit last 
October and November in the victorious advance of the Austro- 
Hungarian army into Italy as far as the Piave, but still more 
important was the release for service in the West of large numbers 
of German soldiers, resulting in the powerful offensive movements 
against which the British and French armies have had to contend 
during the past three months. 

At the present moment it is allowable to believe that the aspect 
of affairs is again distinctly favourable to the Allies. Russia still 
continues recumbent and shattered, though giving slight signs of 
returning life. Italy has nobly retrieved the reverses of last year 
by inflicting upon her traditional foe a defeat which recalls the 
successive punishments awarded to the same adversary by the 
strong hand of Brusiloff in the far distant year 1916. More hopeful 
for the general situation is the fact that the vigour and élan which 
marked the first great German offensive of the present year have 
not been repeated; further progress has been made, as, given a 
sufficiency of man-power, it always can be made if the attacking 
side is willing to pay the price in flesh and blood, but it has been 
in the face of multiplying difficulties, and of the ground won not a 
little has since been wrested back by the Allies, in conjunction with 
our gallant American comrades, now no longer merely a contingent, 
but a mighty army. The desperate attempt of the German generals 
to hack a way through the Western front at any cost is natural 
enough, and it will continue so long as the initiative remains in their 
hands. They are fighting against time, which is now more than 
ever on the side of the Allies, and they know that unless success 
comes soon it will not come at all, since every day the wall of steel 
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which cuts them off from their objective becomes more solid and 
impenetrable. 

All things considered, therefore, the beginning of the fifth year 
of the war—the war of which short-sighted prophets spoke in 
August, 1914, as a six months’ adventure at the most—gives the 
Allies no cause for depression, if also no justification for over- 
confidence, of which, indeed, there has been far too much in the 
past. That a spirit of war-weariness prevails throughout Europe is 
a fact not to be gainsaid. But such weariness can exist side by side 
with an inflexible determination to endure to the end, whatever the 
difficulties and trials still to be faced, and unless theit own news- 
papers strangely misrepresent the facts there would appear to be 
in Germany, and still less in Austria, little of the calm buoyancy of 
feeling and the indomitable cofifidence in the final outcome which 
have marked the temper of the Allied nations from the beginning 
of this great struggle, yet have never been so conspicuous and so 
impressive as during the trying experiences of the last few months. 
It is not the worst but the best in us that calls for the prosecution 
of the war to a decisive end, so that the authors of this world-wide 
catastrophe shall learn by the wholesome discipline of defeat that 
sharp as may be the sword of aggression and wrong-doing the sword 
of justice and retribution is still sharper and its work more certain 
and final. 

Perhaps it might not be safe to accept at their face value the 
circumstantial stories of enemy despondency which a friendly—in 
its fondness for roseate prognostications rather too friendly— 
neutral Press is constantly publishing for our greater assurance. 
That Austria has reached the point of exhaustion, and is only kept 
upon her feet by the application by her German practitioners of 
artificial restoratives in ever-increasing strength and quantity, is too 
obvious to admit of doubt. As to Germany herself, however, it is 
only necessary to observe the acrimonious temper which charac- 
terises every successive war debate in the Diet, and the growing 
tendency of political parties to fall back into the old spirit of faction, 
in order to understand that together with the vaunted ‘‘ will to 
victory ’’ of the German nation there exists also a deep and even 
desperate longing for peace. The fact that at a stormy sitting of 
the Diet at the beginning of July even the Majority Socialists, with 
Scheidemann at their head, clamoured for the speedy cessation of 
hostilities, and declared their unwillingness to vote new war credits, 
in token of want of confidence in the Government, is eloquent of 
the ferment which is at work in the German mind. 

The German Government, or more truly the German generals, 
have obtained the settlement with Russia and Roumania’ which 
they wanted. Nevertheless, there is no mistaking the fact that a 
targe part of the German nation regards with misgiving and 
extreme nervousness the territorial arrangements embodied in the 
treaties of Brest and Bucharest. The treaties were welcomed in the 
hope that they would bring appreciably nearer the end of a struggle 
which is decimating the manhood of the nation, inflicting upon the 
civilian population the severest rigours of privation and suffering, 
sapping the vitality of old and young, and driving the country into 
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financial bankruptcy and economic ruin. Now that there has been 
time for reflection these forced capitulations, whose monstrous 
conditions bear fresh witness to Germany’s ruthlessness in war, 
have lost much of the first glamour. To-day, the only people 
besides the militarisis who would appear to derive unalloyed satis- 
faction from the’ dragooning of Russia are the Pan-Germans, who 
are overjoyed at the partial realisation—for the time at least—of the 
predatory ideas which have been the substance of their criminal 
and immoral agitation now for nearly thirty years. These men 
know that the present war offers the last chance of realising their 
dream of German domination on the Continent, and upon the 
realisation of this arrogant design they are willing that their country 
should stake its last mark, its last man, and its last shred of honour 
and repute. y : 

Side by: side with the truculent jingoism which still animates 
imperialistic circles, however, ‘there exists quite unmistakably in 
large sections of the nation a growing sense of discomfort, with a 
deepening consciousness that they are paying too heavy a price for 
the privilege of living under a militarist regime, that the annexation 
policy of their Government is one of those blunders which are worse 
than crimes, and that a settled peace, which for Germany—now 
for practical purposes a politically and morally isolated and out- 
lawed Power—is so urgently necessary, can never be attained until 
that policy, and with it much else, has been abandoned. This 
chastened mood has of late received unwonted expression in 

‘unexpected quarters. Notably it runs through the whole of the 
important declaration of German war aims which was made in the 
Diet on June 24th by the Foreign Secretary, Herr von Kiihlmann. 
Speaking of ‘‘ the aims the achievement of which is an absolutely 
vital necessity for Germany,” Herr von Kiihlmann said :— 

“We wish to secure for the German people—and the same 
applies mutatis mutandis to our allies—a free, strong, and inde- 
pendent existence within the boundaries drawn for us by history. 
We desire to have oversea possessions corresponding to our great- 
ness, wealth, and proved colonising capacities. We wish to have 
the possibility of freedom for carrying our trade on the free sea to 
all continents.” f 

Let it be admitted that there is a vagueness about these conditions 
which detracts greatly from their practical value, yet in temper at 
least they are a decided improvement upon the official declarations 
of the German attitude which have been put forward hitherto. The 
most important part of the speech, however, was reserved for the 
close. After concluding from the fate of Germany’s past peace 
overtures that for the present it was futile to hope for such an 
exchange of ideas between the belligerent Powers as might lead to 
peace, Herr von Kiihlmann made the important admission: 
“ Without such an exchange of ideas . . . an absolute end 
can hardly be expected through purely military decisions alone.” 

Our discouraging experiences of German statesmanship during 
the past four years do not, unfortunately, lend support to the idea 
that this notable pronouncement is due to a sudden access of scruple 
as to the policy of aggressive warfare. It is significant enough. 
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that it has been made, and that in circumstances which, whatever 
the motives in the background, need leave no doubt of its sincerity. 
The speech has naturally aroused great interest outside Germany, 
and opinions differ greatly as to its precise value. Were Herr von 
Kiihlmann’s utterances anything more than the obiter dicta of a 
man from whose eyes the scales have fallen? Viewing all the 
circumstances, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the speech 
was a considered declaration intended to state authoritatively the 
attitude of his Government. By the German Constitution the 
Imperial Chancellor is solely responsible, under the Federal 
Council, for the conduct of public policy, and the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, like each of the other Secretaries of Depart- 
ments, is not a Minister in the English sense, but in reality one of 
the Chancellor’s assistants. uch a statement, therefore, could 
hardly have been made without having first received at least the 
general approval of Count Hertliñg, and the fact that the Chan- 
cellor neither disclaimed it nor explained it away would seem to 
indicate that upon the question of war aims the German Govern- 
ment and the Generals are not in complete accord. Herr von 
Kühlmann has since resigned, though how far his resignation is a 
consequence of that disagreement and how far attributable to certain 
unsavoury judicial proceedings which need not be particularised, 
is at the moment of writing an open question. 

Asa sign and portent, the Kühlmann speech would be significant 
even if it stood alone, but that is not the case. Just before it the 
Kreuz-Zeitung, the special organ of the Prussian Conservatives and 
militarists, had published a series of articles on the conditions of 
peace singularly moderate in tone. The writer urged his Govern- 
‘ment to issue a new and plainer statement of its war aims, so that 
the world might know for certain how many of its past demands 
were meant seriously and how many were pure bluff and 

-camouflage. The aims declared to be vital were ‘‘ the freedom of 
the sea, the settlement of international economic questions, and a 
colonial squaring of accounts ” ; on the other hand, Germany was 

, to disclaim any design which would ‘‘ destroy the foundations of the 
existence of any one of the nations hostile to us.’’ Subject to these 
conditions, the writer urged the acceptance by Germany of any 
practical proposals for a closer union of nations, the limitation of 
armaments, and the establishment of international courts of 

arbitration. 

The same evidence of the new spirit which is abroad in Germany 
is afforded by recent utterances of public men of authoritative 
position. Thus we have the ex-Colonial Secretary, Dr. Dernburg, 
whose influence has throughout been used in support of moderation 
and a no-annexation policy, returning to the same theme in the 
Berliner Tageblatt, where, after making the handsome admission 
that America had been forced into the war by apprehensions as to 
the aggressive designs of the Central Powers, he states the case 


against force in terms of Entente statesmanship. ‘‘ The future 
of humanity,” he says, “rests on understanding between the 
nations. . . . There are only two alternatives: either a world 


of force, which constantly begets new force and bears within it the 
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seeds of hatred and revenge, which converts mankind into slaves 
of war, deprives them of livelihood and savings, uselessly squanders 
stupendous sums of money, destroys and exhausts the nations 
racially and economically, and substitutes authority, compulsion 
and lack of freedom for liberty—or international understanding.” 

It will be long before the German military mind becomes pervious. 
to this order of ideas, but it is a hopeful sign that, as German war 
literature shows, not a few men who have known the militarist 
system at close quarters, and have been impressed by its power for 
evil, are to-day to be ranked amongst its severest critics. Only 
within the last few days one such convert, in the person of General 
Count Max Montgelas, formerly Chief of the General Staff to Field-. 
Marshal von der Goltz, wrote in the same Berlin journal, in the 
course of a sympathetic discussioh of Lord Grey’s admirable 
“ League of Nations ’’ pamphlet, to which our Government would. 
do well to give the same publicity which was accorded to the: 
Lichnowsky confessions :— 


“ Of one thing I am certain, that many who went out in August, 
1914, with Imperialistic desires, have been taught to realise that. 
the power and welfare of a nation are not increased when millions. 
of its subjects are torn into bloody fragments or crippled by shells,. 
when milliards of the national fortune are destroyed or wasted on: 
work of destruction, when the birth rate falls, whilst the death rate 
and crime steadily increase. Even an inexperienced eye must see 
that in war such as it has become in our time one side may indeed 
be victorious, but neither can win. Only victory with intellectual 
weapons can bring any real gain, whereby the fifth year of war 
would be not only the last of this war, but the last year of war 
between civilised peoples.” 


It would be unwise to over-estimate the importance of utterances 
like these—and they might be multiplied—but it would also be a 
mistake to ignore them or regard them as without immediate 
bearing upon questions of the moment. They suggest that the 
better elements in the German nation are earnestly striving to regain 
their lost influence. Such a change of mind may not help us 
greatlv at the present time, but it is full of promise for the future, 
and it should be reckoned with in all our speculations upon the 
situation which will arise when the German military clique is broken 
down and discredited. 

It is no less our interest than our duty to encourage this new spirit 
that is finding voice in Germany by every means in our power com- 
patible with due fidelity to the aims which the Allies will need to 
press when the time for serious parleying arrives. This cam- 
be done best by answering moderation with moderation. It must 
be doubted whether all that is possible has been done to convince 
the saner part of the people of Germany that our war aims are not 
of the vindictive character they are commonly supposed to be. We 
wax wroth and indignant, with every justification, at the predatory 
proposals of annexation which are put forward by the Germar 
Chauvinists in the name of national security, and now in the hour- 
of temporary success more arrogantly than ever before. Yet can 
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it be honestly denied that these wild-cat schemes have their counter- 
part in the equally perverse demands of the Chauvinists in our own 
country? We, too, have an abundance of impulsive hot-heads 
whose idea of setting Europe and the world in order is to turn them 
still more upside-down. When we find an influential German 
newspaper asserting, as the Deutsche Tages-Zeitung did only a few 
days ago, that “‘ In Great Britain there is no one, no matter to what 
party he belongs, no matter whether he talks of understanding and 
the like or not, who would regard as compatible with the war aims 
of Britain the existence after the war of an independent vigorous 
German Empire,” we may form some idea of the nervousness of 
national sentiment in Germany, and the difficulties with which the 
party of moderation has to contend there. That such statements 
are a malicious travesty of the fruth does not alter the fact that they 
find ready belief amongst our enemies and strengthen their resolve 
to carry on the war to the last extretne of bitterness. So long as the 
talk of the dismemberment of Germany and the extinction of 
Austro-Hungary as a State continues, so long will the purveyors of 
these ill-considered ideas continue to play into the hands of the Pan- 
Germans and the military clique, providing them with arguments 
—from their standpoint unanswerable—for the contention that the 
future of their country can only be secured and its frontiers be made 
invulnerable by the violent removal of its neighbours’ landmarks. 
The task of the settlement will be one of building up, not of pulling 
down, though some incidental clearance of unsound masonry and 
accumulated débris will inevitably be a preliminary part of the 
process. Let no opportunity be lost of making it plain to Germany 
and Austria-Hungary that, while determined that justice shall be 
done to the alien nationalities now under their rule, the Allies 
harbour no sinister design against their existence, or even their 
future prosperity as independent States, and that they will be able 
to count on fair play in the future so long as they respect the rights 
of other nations. 

Is it inopportune to suggest that our own country, which in the 
coming settlement will inevitably play a part proportionate to its 
stake in the world and to its share in the sacrifices and burdens of 
the war, might render a service of inestimable value to the cause of 
international reconciliation were it to give a lead by suggesting 
directions in which, in certain eventuclities, it would be prepared 
to make concessions in the interest of a true concordat of the 
peoples? There has been abundant talk of the unselfish ends with 
which we entered the war, but certain secret treaties have been con- ` 
cluded the purport of which it is difficult to reconcile with such 
assurances. Even now there is an uneasy feeling abroad that, 
although we may not seek territory, we are quite willing, and even 
expecting, to obtain it. It would help matters appreciably if our 
declarations of disinterested purpose went beyond phrases and 
professions, which, however honestly intended, will only have value 
when put into practical form. Of course, we are not fighting for 
territory, but are we going to renounce the opportunity of 
aggrandisement should it come in our way? 

The settlement must give us absolute security for the Empire, in 
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so far as Germany can be shown to be a menacing influence. But the 
acceptance of this condition as for us paramount and fundamental 
must not blind us to the fact that there are other interests in the 
world besides our own, and that these have just the same right to 
consideration. ‘‘ Tell me now,” said Gortchakoff to the British 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg in a critical moment during the 
Anglo-Russian tension in 1877, ‘‘ tell me now, what are those 
British interests which are threatened?” The Ambassador 
answered in the good old diplomatic way that ‘‘ England must be 
the judge of her own interests.” That sort of quibbling is no 
longer possible to-day. Legitimate interests are not established 
by any Power by simply asserting that they exist: we are saying 
that to Germany every day as we warn her that her annexation pro- 
posals, though likewise made ostensibly in the name of 
national security, will never be tolerated. Is it, for example, a 
British interest and a condition of imperial security that our 
Empire is in need of further expansion? Is it not rather true, as 
Mr. Bonar Law not long ago had the courage to say, that 
“the British Empire is large enough,” and that our true interest 
is to ‘‘ develop what we have’’? Is it not obvious that its security 
would be imperilled in the highest degree by reverting to the dog- 
in-the-manger policy towards Germany which we followed on this 
question in 1884, to the permanent injury of good relations between 
the two countries? Who that has taken the trouble to acquaint 
himself with the depth and strength of the colonial sentiment in 
Germany can doubt that if that Power were ejected from Africa 
it would never rest until it had fought its way back again? In 1905 
and 1911 we risked war with Germany in order to secure Morocco 
for France, which has no surplus population wherewith to colonise, 
and does not, in fact, colonise at all? Would it be wise, politic, 
statesmanlike, would it be worth while, to make certain a future war 
with Germany, in which we might stand alone, by adopting the 
extreme attitude upon this question which is urged by the retalia- 
tionist school, with its demand for the ‘‘ bag and baggage ” ejection 
of our enemy from all the territories which he has done so much to 
develop and the possession of which he regards as essential to his 
economic prosperity ? 

More than any other question of the settlement, the colonial 
question is one for a policy of bargaining, in which not only Great 
Britain and Germany, but France, Belgium, Portugal, and Italy, 
as the custodians of vast African territories, should take part. 
Germany tells us that she needs a more consolidated colonial 
empire, and that is our own position in South Africa and the Pacific. 
The acceptance of that principle should afford the basis of an 
arrangement satisfactory to every rightful claim. On what condi- 
tions, whether by exchange or otherwise, South-West Africa should 
be retained for the British Empire, as retained it should be; whether 
and on what terms Germany’s two Samoan islands should come to 
Australia or pass into the possession of America, which already. 
holds the third large island of this group; upon what tenure other 
than right of conquest—the most short-sighted and mischievous 
imaginable—New Guinea should be retained for the British 
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Empire; what sort of a territorial readjustment should 
be effected in East and Central Africa; and, above all, upon what 
conditions, and subject to what obligations, not only Germany, but 
all the colonial Powers, should for the future hold their colonial 
territories in trust for mankind—these are all problems capable of 
a statesmanlike solution if only they are approached in a statesman- 
like spirit, sine ira et studio, free from the temper and prejudice 
which at present block the way to clear thinking, and with an honest 
desire to recognise, understand, and weigh fairly the enemy’s stand- 
point as well as the standpoints of our friends. . 

Nor is there any reason why the proposal to discuss the vexed 
question of the ‘‘ freedom of the seas ” should send us post-haste 
into hysterics directly it is mentipned. It is a question upon which 
not only Germany but President Wilson and Lord Grey are under- 
stood to have reservations. Why gannot we frankly say that such 
discussion is legitimate and will be welcomed? Subject to the 
postulate of a League of Nations to which Germany belonged, 
and given a general scheme of partial and regulated disarmament. 
based upon international agreement and protected by adequate 
guarantees, an arrangement is surely conceivable by which Great 
Britain, without any sacrifice of her existing sense of security, 
might be willing, and even find it advantageous, to agree to use her 
present naval supremacy as a warden of the seas on behalf of the 
nations at large, accepting conditions as to the size and disposition 
of her naval force in consideration of equivalent limitations upon 
the land and sea.forces of the other Great Powers. 

What is wanted, in short, is a clearer perception of what for us 
are the really essential conditions of the settlement, with a positive 
statement cf the concessions which we shall be ready to make in 
the common interest. There is in currency a vast amount of litera- 
ture on the subject of our war aims; it would be well if more were 
said, and said in a practical way, about our peace aims and the 
measures by which we are prepared to give effect to them. 

Let us make up our minds that if we want a settlement that will 
last it must be the natural fruit of a just and equitable consideration 
of all claims and interests, whether of Allied, neutral or enemy 
nations. A world settlement must proceed from world standpoints; 
and it will be attainable only in so far as sectional considerations are 
subserved to the common good. For the Allies the political and 
moral justification for the present war lies in the claim that it is a 
war against aggression and domination, as elevated into principles 
of State in the foreign policy of Germany. But military achieve- 
ments, however conclusive in themselves, will never alone destroy 
the spirit of domination. If it is to be effectively and permanently 
suppressed it must be supplanted by another principle altogether, 
and this must be its very antithesis—co-operation, union, mutuality, 
fellowship, solidarity, based upon a ‘generous spirit of toleration and 
give-and-take: all for each and each for all. 

The future peace of the world will only be secured by a great 
saving act of collective wisdom. Statesmanship is up against the 
greatest problem which has ever been faced by human reason, and 
to the solution of this problem it will need to bring new conceptions, 
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new postulates, new departures, new sanctions, new precedents: if 
old traditions stand in the way new traditions must be made. In 
that settlement there can be no place for diplomatic triumphs of the 
old kind: if it is to last it must do even-handed justice to all nations 
alike. The men to whom this momentous task falls will succeed or 
fail just in the measure that they are able to sympathise with and 
interpret the needs of the modern world and of a generation which, 
having gone through the most calamitous war of history, is deter- 
mined that war must be no more: and that the future shall be 
consecrated, to peace and the sublime purpose of building upon the 
ruins which lie about us on every hand a better, fairer, more rational 
political and social order. 


. 
WILLIAM Harsutt Dawson. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN JEOPARDY: 
™ <] 


HE League of Nations is in jeopardy, not by reason of opposi- 
tion, for it encounters none—at least, none or very little that 
is open. Rather is it in danger of being smothered by praise, 

universal and rarely discriminating, so long as the project takes no 
definite shape and calls for no action, but only for sympathetic 
words. That praise does not always come from deep conviction. 
For when any scheme is formulated, and the difficulties confronting 
it are presented, to praise often succeeds coolness, or a mood of 
incredulity, or a warning against excess of zeal. ‘‘ Do not be in a 
hurry; do nothing until our Allies are consulted; if President 
Wilson is much in earnest M. Clemenceau is critical; wait 
until we know what is the best °—so often the worst enemy of the .- 
. good. In spite of the eulogies showered upon the project, there is 
‘an aloofness on the part of some of those who must be its friends 
if it is to be a reality. The League cannot be a power in the world 
if it be merely the dream of intellectuals and idealists, if it 
be not a natural growth, the outcome of a conjunction of the 
aspirations of men of all sorts, weary of anarchy and endless 
barren strife. So far it has not ‘‘caughton’’ with Labour. There 
have been many sympathetic references to it by leaders among the 
working classes here, in the United States, and in other. countries. 
But it cannot be said to have become an article of democratic faith. 
In the recent Labour Conference in London it did pot take a 
foremost place. It was overshadowed by questions of infinitely 
less moment. Nor has it become a part of the creed of the ordinary 
politician. He is either frankly incredulous as to it, or he declines 
to commit himself until a definite scheme is put before him. It 
has been the subject of two instructive discussions in the House of 
Lords. The House of Commons has not thought fit to debate it. 
Men of eminence in every country in Europe have given it their 
approval. Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Barnes are its friends. 
Count Hertling says, in much the same terms as his predecessor, 
that Germany will ‘“unhesitatingly and joyfully join ”? an inter- 
national peace league. Lord Grey has again expressed his belief 
in its practicability and urgency. ‘‘The establishment and main- 
tenance of a League of Nations, such as President Wilson has 
advocated, is more important and essential to a secure peace than 
any of the actual terms of peace that may conclude the war; it will 
transcend them all.” These testimonies notwithstanding, in the 
struggle for democracy now going on the establishment of a League 
of Nations is not yet for most persons a principal or practical aim. 
The project is still somewhat of an exotic, and has not so far struck 
deep root in the political soil. More thatta year has passed since 
the Allies proclaimed their adherence to the League of Nations; but 
it still remains in cloudland. 

And soa unique opportunity is in danger of being missed. There 
is a risk that the profound dissatisfaction with the anarchy which 
made possible a colossal calamity, the unique mood of receptive- 
ness for renovating ideas, “‘ la malléabilité où se trouvent les choses 
dans le foyer incandescent de la guerre pour opérer les grandes 
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transformations,” * may pass away, nothing accomplished, nothing 
tried, until the rush of pressing events makes any far-reaching con- 
structive scheme impossible, clouds of praise hiding the fact that an 
opportunity of putting an end to anarchy not likely to return has 
been missed; only a feeling of disillusion and hopelessness remain- 
ing. The error of 1814-15 may be repeated. Before the meeting of the 
Congress at Vienna there was a belief that long wars had purified 
the hearts of princes and nations, that the destructive rivalry 
between States had given way to liberal and enlightened views of 
general safety and advantage, and that the Powers of Europe would 
unite with the same zeal and magnanimity for the common good as 
when they were bound in a common cause against a common enemy. 
There were then, as now, expectaéions of great beneficial changes 
coming to pass. There came disillusion and disappointment. ‘‘ The 
professions of justice, moderation and the love of liberty made by the 
Powers of Europe at the end of the last and at the beginning of the 
present year were certainly admirable; they were called for at the 
present time, and were possibly sincere. But we are all of us 
apt to forego the good resolutions which are extorted from us by 
circumstances rather than from reason or habit, and to recant vows 
made in pain as violent and void.’’+ That was the judgment of a 
keen-eyed spectator contrasting the high-pitched expectations of 
1814 with the realities of 1815; and he was to see worse still. The 
Congress of Vienna, which was to reform the world, was followed by 
that of Verona, ‘‘ une simple assemblée de police diplomatique.” 

This experience may be repeated, there may be not only disillu- 
sion but entire failure, if the project continues much longer a mere 
idea. If business is meant, business ways should be followed. The 
details of a scheme cannot be extemporised, and some plan should be 
presented as soon as possible and with the concurrence of the 
Allies. The idea underlying the project is the substitution of order 
for the present relations of nations, of a reign of law for that of 
force. What is now needed is condescension to detail as to the 
manner of giving it effect, and confronting the difficulties 
encompassing any scheme, but particularly as to five questions: 
(a) The membership of the League; (b) its Executive; (c) the 
sanctions to be employed; (d) the necessity, if the League is to be 
effective under modern conditions of warfare, for prompt action; 
(e) the provision for political changes. 

The conclusions which will in all probability be drawn by most 
persons from studying these five problems is that, while a complete 
scheme is in present circumstances unattainable and must wait, 
a useful measure might, without delay, be devised; and that no 
time should be lost in making a beginning of a structure which 
might gradually be perfected. 

Of the twofold objects of such a League, no doubt the chief is 
to avert the repetition of the calamity which has befallen 
the world. There is also a second purpose—to punish nations 


* Barthelemy Democratic et Politique Etrangère, 514. 

+ Hazlitt, Collected Works, III., 104. 

tM. Capefigue, Introduction Historique, p. cxxix. Angeberg, Le Congrès de 
Vienne et les Traités de 1815. 3 
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grievously offending against the elementary rules of morality. 
Deterioration sets in when great wrongs pass unpunished and 
unrebuked, especially when they are condoned in smooth diplomatic 
phrases because it is convenient to forget them. If nations have 
learned anything in these years of agony it is that flagrant injustice 
committed by one State cannot safely be regarded as of interest only 
to the community suffering and directly affected. Centuries ago 
men got rid in their domestic affairs of the notion that a wrong 
done to one of its members concerned him only; our criminal and 
civil law are the outcome of a higher conception.* That has to be 
introduced into the affairs of nations. As an expression of the 
outraged conscience of humanity there should be some memorable 
and lasting condemnation of hidgous crimes; and this can be done 
by the Entente Powers acting as a League of Nations without much 
new machinery or organisation. Crimes have been committed the 
authors of which cannot, under our criminal law, be reached. The 
communities which sanctioned or condoned them can; provided 
there is not the amnesty clause usual in treaties of peace, or at least 
in its customary form. Germany, we are told, will ask, and may 
probably obtain, admission of her ships into ports in the countries 
of the Entente. To this permission, if granted, might be attached at 
least one condition: the payment as a mark of condemnation, in 
addition to the usual port and dock dues and charges, of an extra 
tax imposed as a punishment, perhaps popularly to be known as 
the ‘‘ Lusitania ” or ‘‘ Belgian ” tax. This need not be the only form 
of economic punishment for the crimes which have been committed. 
Mr. Havelock Wilson and his friends have determined to boycott 
the seamen of a nation which has murdered thousands of innocent 
merchant sailors, and the Norwegian and French sailors seem to 
have resolved to join in the movement. To individuals this would 
mean hardship. But it would impress upon nations as nothing else 
could the lesson that crimes do not pass unpunished. It might be 


*I may quote Lord Parker’s striking exposition of the evolution of law, and I 
gladly take the opportunity of expressing regret that his wise counsels will not 
be available in future discussions of the League of Nations :— 


“ There have been periods in the history of nations when in the absence 
of legal tribunals,-in the absence of any organised police force, the sense of 
mutual obligation which, as I have said, lies at the root of every legal system, 
has been so strongly developed that an act of violence done to the person or 
property of one member of the community has been treated as a wrong to all 
its members. In such a case neutrality is impossible. It is a disgrace, a 
crime. The hand of every man is against the wrongdoer. He becomes an out- 
law. No one may feed him, or assist him to escape. Everyone must join 
in his arrest and punishment. The remedy is still in force, but force 
administered not by an individual, but by collective action. The strong sense 
of mutual obligation of a wrong to one being considered as a wrong fo the 
whole has played a considerable part in the history of our law. To it we owe 
in this country what is known as ‘ the hue and cry’ being regarded as an 
effective deterrent against crimes of violence. From it arose on the other 
side of the Atlantic the system of communal justice which, however rough and 
ready, contributed so largely to the establishment of law and order in the 
Western parts of the American Continent. From it legal tribunals and an 
organised police will readily develop. Without it the reign of law is impos- 
sible. I agree with what was said by the noble Marquess who last addressed 
the House, that there are abundant signs that international relations are 
approaching a new stage. I think the new stage is the stage of ‘the hue and 
cry’ in English municipal law.” 
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the first work of the League; so much requires no elaborate 
organisation ; and it need not be long delayed. 

The difficulties in the way of the attainment of the second chief 
object of the League are great, as appears from the schemes fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Taft, Dr. Marburg, Lord Parker, and others. 
i take first the question of membership. Dr. Marburg 
would admit to it “all the progressive Powers,’ viz., 
the Eight Great Powers, the secondary Powers of Europe 
{except the Balkan States and Turkey) and the countries 
of South America. Lord Parker would begin with the 
Allies, but *‘ the Council of the League shall have power by special 
resolution to admit as a member of the League any nation not 
originally a party thereto, provided that the Council of the League 
is satisfied in each case that the hation proposed to be admitted 
bona fide accepts the principles on which the League is founded 
and bona fide intends that all disputes to which it is a party shall 
thereafter be settled by peaceful means in accordance with right and 
justice as distinguished from force of arms.” (Hansard, March 
roth.) According to Lord Lansdowne, “‘ It (i.e., the League) must 
be open to all, and must, if possible, comprise all the important 
Powers. No League of Nations will really be complete and really 
operative until it includes the whole of the most important 
Powers.” The danger is that there would be little cohesion or 
coherence of policy in any of such composite bodies as the above. 
The Temple of Peace reared by them would be, it has been said, 
a building ‘“‘in which sticks of dynamite were inserted between 
each course of stone.’’ 

Dr. Marburg’s scheme includes not merely a League, but a 
Ministry of the League, a Council of Conciliation, an International 
Court of Justice and a Legislative Assembly. It also assumes 
that conferences will be held from time to time to formulate 
and codify rules of international law. Lord Parker’s plan is 
scarcely less complex. Dr. Heber Hart, in his thoughtful book 
on ‘‘ The Bulwarks of Peace,” postulates several essentials, among 
which are these: ‘‘ The Treaty or League must provide for the con- 
stitution of a Council authorised to declare the collective will of the 
Constituent States. In the Council of the League voting power 
must substantially correspond to the real power of the States repre- 
sented therein ’’—a proposal which would meet, as similar pro- 
posals at The Hague and elsewhere have met, with the opposition 
of the smaller States of the world. ‘‘The Council of the 
League must take cognisance of any inter-State relations by which 
the pace may be threatened in any part of the world, and subject 
to thé qualifications stated in the next condition must under- 
take the function in the last resort of settling disputed claims ’’—a 
jurisdiction of a width such as neither Pope, Emperor, nor Parlia- 
ment ever arrogated. The difficulties connected with the question 
of “ sanction ” to be imposed by the League are obvious. It is to 
keep on foot a police force sufficient to overpower any possible or 
probable combination of States. How is this to be reconciled with 
disarmament—with the urgent need of reduction of the burthen 
under which the world is oppressed? Lord Lansdowne is so 
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impressed with the difficulties attending disarmament that he 
deprecates connecting it with the League. And if those difficulties 
are.surmounted, it remains to be seen how the League could strike 
with sufficient speed when there may be no warning of hostilities 
and no time spent by the offender in mobilising; when squadrons 
of bomb-laden airships, swooping down upon a capital, might in a 
few hours lay it in ashes. 

One contingency is rarely provided for by the advocates of the 
League. The status quo cannot be perpetuated between nations 
any more than between individuals. There are wrongs to be 
righted, frontiers to be adjusted, the aspirations of nationalities to 
be appeased. Hitherto revolutions, insurrections, and wars have, 
been the means of dealing with ‘‘the dynamic factors” of 
politics; and if these violent methods are to be superseded by the 
decrees of a Council with world-wide jurisdiction, what body could 
safely or with general approval beventrusted with these functions ? 
I note that some writers, struck with this difficulty, have boldly 
advocated the permanence of present territorial distribution. 
“ The map of the world must be fixed as the map of the United 
States within its boundaries is fixed. Things as they are, or as 
they will be when such a plan is put into effect, must be taken as the 
basis for all time to come. De facto States will be de jure States; 
de facto Governments de jure Governments—to reverse the prin- 
ciples of the Holy Alliance, which is the attempt in history most 
nearly akin to the one suggested.” * 

Professor Schiicking, in his work entitled ‘‘ The International 
Union of the Hague Conference,” states so many strong objections 
to territorial questions existing or possibly arising out of the 
aspirations of nationalities being thrown into the melting-pot of a 
Congress and poured into moulds supplied by the League that he 
concludes that “an international guarantee of existing territorial 
possessions appears to be the natural goal of the whole international 
development ”’ (p. 291). 

Manifestly not one problem but a whole group of most 
complex problems will unavoidably arise when there is 
an attempt to construct a League with all the incidents and 
powers which it must possess. And yet it is just such questions 
—generally- touched by rude hands—that are the seed- 
beds of war. These difficulties and others which I need not 
name may be ultimately overcome. A great idea has come into the 
political world, and there may prove to be sufficient driving power, 
foresight, imagination, and tenacity of purpose to bring it to 
fruition. Obviously all that is proposed cannot be accomplished 
at once or, it is probable, without many troublesome prelim¢naries, 
repeated attempts, and much effort.- There is no example of an 
organisation equally comprehensive being constructed without long 
preparation. The Holy Roman Empire preceded the German 
Constitution created by the Peace of Westphalia. It was recast by 
Napoleon, and again by the Allies in 1815, and it did not. take its 
present form until it had been repeatedly modified. The Swiss 


* Professor Jesse Reeves, Fifth National Conference of the American Society for 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes (p. 10). a 
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Confederation, as it now exists, is the last stage in a development 
going back to the League of the three Communities in 1291. 
Analogies drawn from the United States of America are deceptive. 
- There were attempts at federation before the Colonies separated 
from the Mother Country. Penn and Franklin preceded the 
authors of the Declaration of Independence, and the loose con- 
federation of 1781 led up to that which exists to-day. 
The elements of ‘‘ The Federation of Europe’’ do not yet exist. 
The phrase may be a useful or pleasing metaphor; passed off as a 
reality, it is a delusion. Experience in constitution-making 
seems to prove that what is small and fragile at first may have 
-unlimited power of growth, while that which is huge at its birth is 
often a short-lived monstrosity. The more the programme of the 
League is studied the more apparefit is it that the advance must be 
by slow stages. ‘‘ Supernationalism ’’ must come gradually. 

It is noticeable that of late cbunter-proposals are coming to the 
front. There are suggestions for the establishment of a League of 
Neutrals; the Arme Keutrality of 1780 and 1800 is to be revived 
with new strength. It is not improbable that, if the League of 
Nations were likely to be formidable, German diplomatists would 
counter it by declaring themselves in favour of such a scheme, 
which would enable them to bring forward, under the name of 
“freedom of the seas,” proposals intended to cripple the naval- 
power of England. Dr. Shadwell has thrown out the idea of “ the 
creation of a new balance of power on a world-wide scale by the 
formation of two Leagues of Nations, which might be called the 
Land League and the Sea League, because the first would be con- 
nected by land and the second by sea. It would not meam real 

ace, but it might prevent minor wars and preserve the world 

rom war for a long time.’’* 

These are only two examples of schemes which may be used to 
defeat or delay the League of Nations if its friends ask too much. 
The question presses, Could not something useful, though neces- 
sarily imperfect, be done with little delay? Could not the Entente 
Powers continue to act together after peace, and by joint economic 
pressure carry out the main object of a League of Nations? 
Exercised by the United States along with the other Allies, it might 
against some countries be irresistible. The chief possible forms of 
it are these: (a) Entire stoppage of intercourse ; (b) refusal to admit 
ships of the offending nation to the ports of members of the League; 
(c) differential dues against the offender; (d) refusal to supply raw 
materials; (e) refusal to admit emigrants; (f) refusal to allow loans 
to be brought out or securities to be quoted. I admit 
that ‘the history of non-intercourse measures is not 
encouraging. They were tried twice by the United States, and 
with indifferent success. The first Embargo Act was intended 
by its author, Jefferson, to be a substitute for war. It was, he said, 
to save the nation at once from the risks and horrors of war, and 
to set an example to the world by showing that nations may be 
brought to do justice by appeals to their interests as well as by 


*"Is Peace Possible? * The Nineteenth Century, July, 1918, p. 21. 
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appeals toarms.* The measure, no doubt, caused much waste, and 
roused angry feelings. It was imperfectly carried out. It proved 
injurious to friends almost as.much as to enemies. The second 
Embargo Act of 1808 was also somewhat of a failure, according to 
Madison, ‘‘because the Government did not sufficiently distrust 
those whose successful violence against the law had led to the 
general discontent which called for its repeal!’’ ‘‘ The States 
themselves,” says President Wilson in his History,+ ‘‘ suffered 
from the Act more than the nations whose trade they struck 
at. America’s own trade was ruined. Ships rotted at the 
wharves—the ships which but yesterday carried the commerce 
of the world. The quays were deserted. Nothing’ would- 
sell any more at its old price. The Southern planters 
suffered even more keenly than the New England merchants. 
Their tobacco, rice, and cotton could not be sold, and yet their 
farm hands, who were slaves, could not be discharged and 
had to be maintained. The wheat and live stock of the Middle 
States lost half their market. It was mere bankruptcy for the whole 
country. No vigilance or compulsion could really enforce the Act, 
it is true. Smuggling took the place of legitimate trade.’’* 

This experience is not conclusive. Non-intercourse is only one 
of several practicable forms of economic coercion. The interdepen- 
dence of nations is much greater than it was in 1808. At all events, 
economic pressure is not attended with some of the dangers 
inseparable from the creation of a large army placed at the disposal 
of the majority of the members of the League. Still, no doubt such 
measures would again fail if one half of the people were not in 
earnest in the desire for, peace, and the other half were indifferent 
to anything but “‘ business as before,” which was the state of things 
when Jefferson applied economic pressure to England and France. 
With such conditions and such a prevalent temper no League of 
Nations is likely to succeed. 

A great idea having entered the world, let it not vanish in’ 
misty sentiment, or fail by trying too much. There is a loss almost 
as deplorable as that of young lives—the suffering of enthusiasm 
which does not come more than once in several generations to cool 
down or be dissipated, the failure to make use of a large idea of 
international relations, which has penetrated many minds never 
before open to it. Much thinking needed for the greater task has 
yet to be done; something smaller but not without value is possible ; 
and the seed of further achievements may be sown without waiting. 
The basis of a League sufficient to do good work already exists. 


ç 


“ We have,” to quote Lord Parker's. wise words, ‘‘ a number 
of nations, great and small, united by the common conception of 
war as a danger to civilisation, and by the determination that on 
no future occasion will they (out of regard for their private 
advantage) stand by and see wrong done by the powerful to the 
weak. . . . My fear has been, and is, that we should lose the 
practical advantage which we have gained by a fruitless endeavour 
to secure theoretic perfection. Let us see if we cannot give greater 


* Jefferson, Works, VI., 192. 
+III., 194. Admiral Mahon’s condemnation is still stronger. 
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permanence to the existing alliance which well might be done 
during the war and which, if done, might have a potent influence 
in settling the terms of peace rather than something which, if 
possible at all; is only possible after long negotiation and 
discussion, which cannot conveniently take place as long as the 
war lasts.’’* 


The greatest of diplomatisis of the old school said that the secret 
of his art was to seize the fleeting opportunity, but not to confound 
that which was then obtained with what was permanent and final. 
Acting in the spirit of that advice and of Lord Parker’s warning, 
it may be well to take advantage of that now attainable, regarding 
it only as a stage in the advance to gomething better. Let us make 
a beginning and with the least possible delay. 


Joun MACDONELL. 


* Timès, June 25th, 1918. 
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DEVOLUTION OR DESTRUCTION. 


HETHER we have regard to its object or to its composition, 
the deputation which met the Prime Minister on June 26th 
was as remarkable and significant as anything in our politi- 

cal history since the Union between England and Scotland. Its 
object was to urge upon the Government the need of an immediate 
consideration and adoption of a scheme of Federal Devolution 
applicable to the several component parts of the United Kingdom ; 
and it was composed of representatives of all British parties and 
of both Houses of Parliament. A need which thus at once over- 
rides our common conservative pride in the Constitution as it has 
come down to us, and all our party differences and divisions, must 
be of a very exceptional and urgent kind; and it will repay us to 
consider, even within the limits of a brief article, what are the 
circumstances of our present situation which have thus focussed 
attention upon it in the middle of a war upon the issue of which our 
whole future existence as a people depends. 

First and foremost among them is the state of Ireland, the im- 
perative need of finding a remedy for it, and the hopelessness of 
the attempts that have hitherto been made to find this remedy 
in changes affecting the government of Ireland which were limited 
in their scope to that country alone. Second, there is the serious. 
handicap which our failure to settle the Irish question imposes on 
the Governments of the United States and the Dominions in their 
efforts to unite all sections of their peoples in the willing and earnest 
prosecution of the war, Third, there is the still more serious handi- 
-cap which an unsettled Irish question will impose upon us as a 
nation among the other nations of the world when, after the war 
is over, they and we come together to discuss the rights of small 
nations, and the means by which they are in the future to have 
these rights secured to them. And, fourth, there is the conviction, 
dailv growing in strength and in the number of those who adhere 
to it, that the Parliament of the United Kingdom is by itself totally 
incompetent to carry through the vast volume of enormously com- 
plicated work that must face us as soon as peace comes, and which, 
if we do not now take adequate measures to enable us to cope witlr 
it, will certainly involve us in disaster. j 

These are the chief outstanding circumstances in our present 
situation which have brought men of all British parties in Parlia- 
ment to unite in recognising the urgent need there is for our adop- 
tion of a scheme of Federal Devolution, and to co-operate in their 
efforts to secure it. Looked at separately, they are not all,of the 
same weight and importance. Nor, at the first glance, is it easy to 
see that, taken together, a Federal scheme of Government within 
the United Kingdom would put a new complexion on them all. 
But what is clear is that, if it would have this effect, or even tend 
towards it, there is an unanswerable case for at once seriously 
engaging ourselves in the preparation of such a scheme, and for 
givino operative effect to it at the earliest possible moment. Let 
us then look at the bearing of Federal Devolution on each of them. 

Our failure to settle the Irish question has been due, not indeed 
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solely, but mainly, to one cause. It is that we have hitherto sought 
to satisfy the claims of the majority of Irishmen by such changes 
in the mode of governing Ireland as were irreconcilable with a 
fairly-balanced working of any form of union between that country 
and the rest of thé United Kingdom. The subject is, unhappily, 
too familiar to us all to make it now necessary to dwell upon it. 
All that need be said about it is that under these proposed changes 
Irishmen, while they were to have conceded to them the right of 
managing their own domestic concerns, were to be deprived of 
their fair share in the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Empire; while Englishmen and Scotsmen, though they were to 
retain their existing shares in the Government of the United King- 
dom and the Empire, were to have the management of their several 
and peculiar domestic concerns subfected to arbitrary and irrespon- 
sible interference by Irishmen. And the only way of meeting this 
twofold injustice that has ever been suggested is the way of Federal 
Devolution. 

But this, though it has been the main, has not been the sole, cause 
of our failure to settle the question. Irishmen themselves have 
not been united upon it; and Ulstermen in particular have reso- 
lutely stood out against the concession to their country of any 
separate, though subordinate, form of Government. They admit, 
however, that they cannot reasonably object to a scheme of Federal 
Devolution equally applied to the three countries and promoted in 
their common interest. Into such a scheme they allow that they 
must come. But they still make difficult a settlement which would 
at once preserve their admitted rights, and bring peace and content- 
ment to the rest of Ireland, because they fear that the main body 
of their fellow-countrymen would use their power in an Irish Parlia- 
ment to the detriment of Ulstermen and without regard to the 
principles of a common justice and a common freedom.” With a 
fear of this kind it is useless to reason, not because it is in itself 
necessarily unreasonable, but because a fear of the kind never yields 
to mere reason. Once it takes possession of a body of men, it can 
be driven out only by some other and still more powerful influence 
Operating upon them. Ulstermen care for the Empire at least 
as truly as any body of men within it. They desire with all their 
strength to safeguard its position in the world. But this position 
is gravely imperilled, more gravely than at any time in its history, 
first by the war, and second, and hardly second, by the far and 
fast spreading evil effects of our long-drawn-out failure to settle the 
Irish question. In the war Ulstermen have played their full part, 
and they have willingly and cheerfully borne all the sacrifices it 
has put upon them. What part, then, are they going to play in 
the settlement of the Irish question? No one can answer for them. 
They must, on their conscience, answer for themselves. But it is 
open to us to say to them that the future of the British Empire, the 
place that it is to hold among the nations of the world, the nature 
and extent of its future relations with the United States of America, 
and the influence it is to exercise in the councils of the nations 
when peace comes and the future destinies of the world itself will 
be discussed, are all at this. moment more dependent upon them 
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than on the other section of the British peoples, whether at home 
or beyond the seas. Let them once realise this, and surely the 
fears with which they contemplate the possibilities of Home Rule 
in Ireland, real and well-grounded as they may be, will yield to 
fears of what may happen to interests of a larger, dearer, and more 
lasting kind, if the Irish question is still allowed to continue as an 
open sore in their and our common life. 

The bearing of Federal Devolution on the difficulties which our 
failure to settle the Irish question has imposed on the Governments 
of the United States and the Dominions in their efforts to unite 
their peoples in the prosecution of the war is more remote but 
none the less real. These peoples have watched the struggle that 
has centred round this question for now more than a generation of 
men; and thev have watched it with sympathy for the Irish side 
in the struggle. They have not understood, nor could they reason- 
ably be expected to understand, what were the difficulties, both con- 
stitutional and historical, which stood in the way of composing it; 
and they have attributed its long continuance solely to the pre- 
judices of the English people. This view of the character of the 
strucole, however mistaken it may have been, was not unnatural. 
These peoples, in their different countries, all live under Constitu- 
tions which concede to sections of them the same rights and privi- 
leges as the Irish have claimed for themselves; and the concession 
has not, in the case of any of them, been found to be inconsistent 
with a close corporate union between the sections in relation to those 
interests which are of common concern to them all. Why, then, 
should the concession not be made to Ireland? To this question 
we can give no answer that will carry conviction with it, because ` 
they will stand on their own experience, and will see nothing in 
our situation except our failure to cope with it. But if we publicly 
declare our intention of adopting Federal Devolution within the 
United Kingdom, and go on without delay to carry it into operative 
effect, the whole character of the situation will be changed no less 
for them than for us. They are familiar with the working of a 
Federal system ; they will understand what it is we are aiming at as 
well as we do; they will hold that what is good enough for them 
ought to be good enough for Irishmen; and even if, in this way, 
we still fail to solve the Irish question, we can at least have some 
assurance that the sympathies of these peoples will be diverted 
from the Irish to the British side in the struggle. 

I turn to consider the proposal as a means of relieving Parliament 
of some portion of the burden of work that must fall upon it when 
the war is over. It is the urgency of the need of providing some 
means of relief that has unquestionably exercised the largest’ influ- 
ence in favour of the idea of Federal Devolution. Parliament has 
for long suffered from an all but intolerable congestion of work; 
and what was bad before the war will be incalculably worse after 
it. Two methods of relief, and two only, have been suggested. 
The one is Devolution, and the other is such a change in Parlia- 
mentary procedure as would tend to expedite the transaction of 
business. As to the former, I need say nothing, except that, to 
the extent to which it went, it would obviously be effective. As to 
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the latter it has been tried, and tried repeatedly, and it has notori- 
ously failed to effect its purpose. But it has not simply failed. It 
has produced another evil, more serious than the evil it was intended 
to remedy, an evil which is slowly undermining the authority of 
Parliament itself, and the respect of the people for it. Every 
successive change of procedure, made with the object of facilitating 
the passage of measures, has more and more clearly curtailed the 
great deliberative functions of Parliament, and correspondingly 
increased the functions of the Executive. Nor is this all. Asa 
direct consequence of the constantly growing mass and complexity 
of business, there has been going on an almost silent and unnoticed 
devolution of legislative power from Parliament to the Executive, 
and this on a vast scale. It was inevitable that a devolution of this 
kind should be made during the war, and as a war emergency 
measure. But for long before the war broke out, with no special 
emergency to justify it, hardly a week went by in which one or 
other of the great Departments of State did not issue edicts of its 
own, in the form of Orders in Council or Provisional Orders, which 
changed existing laws, and had all the force and effect of Acts of 
Parliament without any of that scrutiny and debate to which they 
ought to have been subjected in Parliament. Speaking on the 
subject of the power of the House of Commons to discharge its 
functions as an instrument of legislation and as an instrument of 
control on behalf of the people over the Executive of the day, Sir 
Edward Grey said that the choice before us was “‘ devolu- 
tion or destruction.” I have adopted these words as the title of 
this article. They were used in the House of Commons in 1912. 
But if the choice which lay before us, in the situation in which we 
then were, was of this nature, in what words are we to describe the 
situation in which we shall find ourselves when the war is over, 
unless in the meantime, with all our available strength, we seek to 
provide against it? f 

I might stop here. But two objections have been taken to 
Federal Devolution which are alleged to be of so serious a kind 
that they ought to induce us to adhere to our present Parliamentary 
system in spite of all its admitted and great defects; and it seems 
necessary to say a few words upon them. 

The first has been repeatedly urged in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Balfour. He has told us that the great object of our Con- 
stitutional policy for now more than two hundred years has been 
to draw closer the bonds of union between the several parts of the 
United Kingdom, and that every change that has taken place in 
our Constitution during that time has been a change directed to 
this end. He has further told us that the more recent Constitu- 
tional policy of every progressive State in the world, including the 
Dominions of the Empire, has been determined by the same pur- 
pose and directed to the same end. But Federal Devolution, he 
holds, runs counter to this policy ; and to consent to it would be to 
consent to the re-creation of the old differences and divisions 
between the several parts of the United Kingdom, and to the 
vo nng perhaps even to the disruption, of the union between 
them. 
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No one will deny that this is a serious objection; or that, if it 
cannot be met, it ought to be accepted as conclusive against the 
acceptance of the Devolution proposal. There has been a 
movement in our life towards union, and the measure of its success 
is the measure of our moral strength as a community. The same 
movement has been manifesting itself elsewhere among other 
peoples of the world; and at this moment our whole hope for the 
future welfare of mankind is that, as the result of the war and as 
the one sure means of providing against its recurrence, the 
movement should go on uninterruptedly gaining both in range and 
coherence. If, therefore, Federal Devolution does actually run 
counter to it the argument against it is final. 

But let us distinguish. Whatever may be said about Ireland, 
neither England nor Scotland has any quarrel with the union 
between them. Both have gained immeasurably by it. Even if 
we grant for a moment that the movement in favour of Federal 
Devolution may be a mistaken one, there is certainly among those 
in Great Britain who support it no sentiment of hostility to union. 
Its whole scope and purpose is to adjust our Parliamentary con- 
stitution to the conditions of our time. . 

Let us still further distinguish. The Parliament of the United 
Kingdom at present acts in four separate capacities. In one 
capacity it acts as the local legislature for the peoples of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, providing for their several domestic needs. 
In another it acts as the local legislature providing for the needs 
which are common to the three peoples. In a third it acts 
as the authority finally responsible for the government of the 
Dependencies, Crown Colonies, and Protectorates. While in a 
fourth it stands before the world as the supreme presiding 
authority over the destinies of the Empire at large. What, then, 
is there hostile either to the idea or to the sentiment of union in the 
proposal that it should free itself for the adequate discharge of its 
functions in the last three of these capacities by devolving on 
subordinate legislatures in England, Scotland, and Ireland its 
functions in relation to the first of them? It is not disputed that it 
is essential to us to discover some means of enabling Parliament to 
do its work as it ought to be done; and we have seen that changes 
of procedure have failed to provide this means. What other 
alternative is suggested? To this no answer has ever been given; 
and it is not unreasonable to assume that it is because no answer 
can be given, and that we are in truth confined to the choice put 

‘before us by Sir Edward Grey, of devolution or destruction. 

There is still another consideration, of a more general: kind, 
bearing on the objection. What Mr. Balfour, in effect, asks us to 
assume is that an increasing concentration of spirit and purpose in 
a people or peoples involves an increasing concentration of all the 
functions of Government in a single organ. This is surely a very 
disputable proposition. It is certainly not true in the realm of 
animal life. There a progressive differentiation of organ is the 
measure of a progressive concentration of action and purpose. The 
one is the necessary condition of the other. It would carry me too 
far afield to attempt to prove that it is also not true within the realm 
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of moral life. I content myself with the bare assertion that a 
decentralisation of the functions of government is the essential 
condition of a stable and ordered growth in the complexity of our 
mora! relations; and that without it there can be no such thing, in 
our modern world, as a stable and ordered democracy. 

The other objection is that Federal Devolution would involve 
such a breaking up of the British Constitution as would be both 
destructive of its spirit and irreconcilable with its present mode of 
working. This objection also would be serious if it could be 
sustained. I assert with some confidence that it rests on a mis- 

‘understanding either of the nature of our Constitution or of the 
scope of the proposed Devolution. It is, in truth, the Constitution 
itself, as it has come down to us, that suggests Devolution as the 
remedy for congestion of work; that defines its limits; and that 
gives us the principle in accordance with which the distribution of 
powers as between the Parliament of the United Kingdom and the 
subordinate Legislatures to be set up under it must be made. 

The Constitution of the United Kingdom is not a completely 
unitary Constitution. It has never been so. It was never intended 
that it should be so. The three countries composing the Union 
were not merged by it into one. Under the Acts of Union the 
Constitution has always been, and it was always intended that it 
should be, federal in spirit. Each of the three countries had before 
the Union, and continues to have under the Union, its own laws 
regulating its own strictly domestic interests, and its own system 
of administrating those laws. Within a clearly defined area of 
interests, the same in all the countries, Parliament passes separate, 
and often very different, laws for each; and each claims and is 
entitled to claim that it is its opinion that ought to determine the 
general character of the laws passed on its behalf. The motive of 
the Union was not the obliteration of these differences and dis- 
tinctions, and it has not had this effect. It was entered into for the 
purpose of promoting and securing, in accordance with a common 
principle, the common good of the three peoples in their relations 
with the other peoples of the world; and in the accomplishment of 
this purpose it has been an unrivalled success. 

All this is incontestable. It is written in our laws. It is 
embodied in our systems of administration. Can it then reasonably 
be maintained that a scheme of Devolution, equally applicable to 
the three countries, involving the concession of the same powers 
to subordinate legislatures in each, is inconsistent with the nature 
and purpose of our Constitution. The scheme in its main outlines 
is aJready there, embodied in the Constitution, requiring only to 
be lifted out from it. To create subordinate legislatures in 
accordance with it would require the creation of no new adminis- 
trative bodies. They are already there. Nor would it require any 
change in our judiciary system. It would continue as it is. And 
it would make no change in the spirit of the Constitution; nor even 
any radical change in the mode in which it has hitherto worked. 

One other word in conclusion. In its handling of the interests 
common to the peoples of the three countries the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom has been a great and unquestioned success. 
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Within this area of its authority there has never been even a shadow 
of trouble between it and any of the peoples on whose behalf it has 
acted. But this, unhappily, has not been the case within that area 
of its authority concerned with the distinctive conditions that 
separately characterise.the domestic life of the three peoples. It is 


within this area that all its troubles and failures have arisen.-’ 


Ireland has been the chief, but not the sole, victim of these failures. 
- England and Scotland, too, have suffered from them. If, then, we 
devolve upon the three peoples powers separately to manage‘and 
control this area of several and distinct interest, may it not be that, 
apart altogether from any. considerations relating to congestion, 
we shall be remedying the one great defect in our system of 
government that has stood in the way of a real union of interest 
and affection between the threeepeoples ? It is at least worth our 
while to consider it. 


» 


J. A. Murray MACDONALD. 


~ 


INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS, 


I. 


R. E. S. MONTAGU and Lord Chelmsford have covered a 
wide field in their report on Indian constitutional reforms, 
issued on July 6th. In conformity with the historic pro- 

nouncement on British. policy in India of August 2oth, 1917, they 
attempt to find a method whereby the element of responsibility 
can at once be introduced into Indian governance—a method that 
will admit of ordered future development, and to lay down general 
principles for increasing the association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration. They further seek to carry out a 
scheme of administrative devolution. They also present Indian 
views on fiscal matters. Every issue with which they deal is 
clamant. 

There can be no two opinions in regard to the manner in which 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have performed their highly 
complex and controversial task. Every page of their report 
reflects sincerity of purpose. Their penetration of judgment and 
constructive skill deserve unstinted praise. Their account of 
recent administrative history and their examination of the existing 
structure of Indian governance are, on the whole, fair. A great 
many of the principles that they have enunciated are above 
criticism. 

I am, however, afraid that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
have created difficulties for themselves by rejecting the most 
obvious method of political development in India—that of trans- 
forming the existing Morley-Minto Legislative Councils into real 
legislatures. To take that course, in a sense, would have pre- 
served continuity with the past, and would have carried Indian 
sentiment with it. Though Indians (excepting the Musalmans) 
serving on those bodies were elected by means of an indirect and 
undemocratic franchise, and though they were assigned the 
dificult role of voicing Indian opinions without having any 
control over officials, yet, on the whole, they acquitted themselves 
creditably. The records of every Council show attempts innumer- 
able to persuade the Government to embark upon well-conceived 
schemes of education, sanitation, and social legislation which, if 
carried out, would have greatly speeded up Indian progress. That 
the official bloc cold-bloodedly destroyed practically all these 
projects does not signify that the Indians serving upon the 
Councils lacked either zeal for the commonweal or the ability to 
carry out programmes of Indian upliftment had they but 
been given the opportunity to do so. 

Even from so crudely constituted chambers, it was possible to 
select men who could, with ability and distinction, preside over 
departments of a responsible State. If the legislatures were 
‘elected upon a democratic basis they would make it possible to 
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construct a popular government for Indians and by Indians. The 
scheme of reforms formulated by the Indian National Congress and 
the All-India Muslim League was framed to accomplish that 
object. Having been promulgated long before his Majesty’s 
Government declared that responsible government was-the aim of 
British policy in India, its authors did not attempt to provide 
for an executive responsible to the legislature—the chief point to 
which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have directed criticism. 
There is no defect in that scheme that cannot be removed, provided 
the British are willing to take India far ehough upon the road to 
responsible government. 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have, however, decided for 
the present against making the Government of India responsible 
to Indians in any manner or degree. They are, moreover, unwilling 
to make all the departments of even provincial governments respon- 
sible to Indians. They justify these limitations on the 
plea of absence of competent electorates and truly representative 
assemblies. Their critics will readily rejoin that they have greatly 
underrated Indian political experience. They will, moreover, 
remind them that but for British infatuation with the role of Grand 
Moghul, Indians would have been at least as far advanced on the 
road of representative government as Japan and the Philippines. 


; II. 

The first formula propounded in the report reads: ‘‘ There should 
be, as far as possible, complete popular control in local bodies and 
the largest possible independence for them of outside control.” 
Its joint authors discuss rather academically the modifica- 
tions in the existing structure of local bodies that the Government 
of India were proposing in their resolution dated May 16th, 1918, 
but were withholding from publication until the present report 
had been issued. The text of that resolution has just been made 
available. It contemplates the reconstitution of municipal and 
rural boards with substantial majorities of members elected on a 
franchise sufficiently low to confer the voting privilege upon the 
‘general body of ratepayers. The principle of nomination is to be 
retained only to insure the representation of minorities. Any officials 
appointed to the boards would be placed there to assist them with 
expert knowledge, but they would not have any votes. The 
principle of elected non-official chairmen is to be applied to all 
local bodies as far as possible. Much greater liberty is to be 
allowed to municipal and rural boards in matters of finance, and 
‘constant dictation and detailed,supervision by the central authori- 
ties are to cease. The resolution further contemplates the revivifi- 
cation of the village communities (Panchayats) wherever they 
continue to exist in a form justifying effort to resuscitate them. 

The success of the scheme will depend upon the details worked 
out by the various provincial governments to apply the general 
principles enunciated, and upon the financial assistance given to 
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local bodies that cannot make two ends meet because of the 
inadequacy of the funds at their disposal. India is a graveyard 
of pious hopes, and final judgment must be reserved until the 
provincial schemes have been drawn up in detail, and it is known 
precisely how far Indians are to be left alone by officials to 
administer local affairs. 


Il. 


Two-fold action is contemplated: in regard to the provinces. 
First, the provincial governments are ‘‘to be given the widest 
independence from superior contrel in legislative, administrative, 
and financial matters which is compatible with the due discharge 
of their own responsibilities by the Government of India.” 
Second, the responsible element is to be introduced by transferring 
specified subjects to popular control, such devolution to be gradu- 
ally increased by successive stages until complete responsibility 
is reached. 

As regards provincial autonomy, the proposals embrace the 
complete separation of provincial and central revenues and the 
abolition of divided heads. It is contemplated to reserve certain 
subjects of taxation for the provinces and. to permit the Govern- 
ment of India to retain residuary powers. Such a schedule, how- 
ever, has not been drawn up. Since land revenue, the chief 
source of government revenue in India, is to be provincialised, 
it is anticipated that there will be a considerable deficit in the Indian 
Budget, which will have to be made good by contributions from 
provinces according to a fixed scale subject to periodic revision. 
The provinces are to have specified powers of borrowing on their 
own account, and of enacting legislation for raising taxation that 
does not trench upon central revenues. 

The field for provincial legislative control is to be marked out 
within which provincial governments will have sole legislative 
power. The residuary powers of legislation will remain with the 
Government of India. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have 
not worked out details, and have, in fact, reserved their final 
Opinion on the subject. 

In matters of administrative devolution, Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford recognise that so long as provincial administrations 
retain, to a.considerable extent, their bureaucratic character, there 
can be no logical reason for relaxing the control of superior official 
authority over provincial bureaucracy. They do not make light of 
the serious difficulties that will present themselves at the time of 
determining the extent to which control can be relaxed over affairs 
made responsible to Indian electorates. 

In the eight major provinces—namely, Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, and Assam—in which 
the element of responsibility is to be introduced, the Government 
will be presided over by a Governor. The Indian desire that 
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only those men who have taken a leading part in the democratic 
movements of the United Kingdom should be appointed Governors, 
has been overridden on the plea of affording plums to the public 
services in India. The Governor will be assisted by an Executive 
Council to consist of two members, one of whom will be an Indian. 
Reserved subjects are to be in charge of the Governor and this 
Council. Transferred subjects, of which only an illustrative list has 
been compiled, since all provinces are not to be treated exactly 
alike in this respect, are to be administered by the Governor and 
a Minister or Ministers appointed from amongst the elected 
members of the Legislative Council, the Governor possessing 
power to overrule his Ministers, subject to the instrument of in- 
structions to be drawn up by the Secretary of State for India and 
to be given (presumably confidentially) to the Governor at the time 
of his appointment. Supply for the reserved subjects in the pro- 
vincial Budget is to be determined by the Governor and his 
Executive Council. Supply for the transferred subjects is to rest 
with the Governor and the Ministers. The Governor can appoint 
one or more senior officials to act as additional member or members 
of the Government, but none of them will hold a portfolio or be 
allowed to vote. The entire Government will, as far as possible, 
sit together to deliberate over matters. Where reserved and trans- 
ferred subjects overlap, as, for instance, in financial matters, and 
where there is difference of opinion between the two elements of 
the Cabinet, the Governor will decide. Time alone can tell how 
harmoniously a government composed of such diverse elements 
and responsible to two separate authorities will act. 

In each province an enlarged Legislative Council with a substan- 
tial elected majority is to be established. The election is to be 
direct and on as wide a franchise as possible, though no details 
concerning constituencies and franchise have been worked out, 
and even the principle of communal representation has been left 
open. Standing Committees of this Council, consisting of 
members elected by the Council, the head of the department con- 
cerned, and the Executive Councillor or Minister in charge, who 
is to preside, are to be attached to each department or group of 
departments. Legislation on all subjects is normally to be passed 
in the Legislative Council; but the Governor is to have power to 
certify in the Gazette that “a Bill dealing with reserved subjects 
is essential either for the discharge of his responsibility for the 
peace or tranquillity of the province or of any part thereof, or for 
the discharge of his responsibility for reserved subjects,” and such 
a Bill will be introduced and read in the Legislative Council, and, 
after discussion on its general principles, will be referred to a 
Grand Committee specially chosen for the purpose. This Com- 
mittee is to comprise from 40 to 50 per cent. of the members of the 
Legislative Council, chosen partly by election, partly by nomina- 
tion, the Governor having power to nominate a bare majority, 
but not more than two-thirds of the nominated members are to be 
officials. The Bill as passed in the Grand Committee is to be 
reported to the Legislative Council, which may again discuss it, 
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but may neither amend nor reject it. The formula for convoking 
the Grand Committee is formidable, and I fear that it will be in 
frequent requisition. 

The Budget is to be laid before the Legislative Council, but if 
that body refuses to accept the proposals for reserved subjects the 
Governor-in-Council is to have the power to restore the whole or 
any part of the original estimate, on the Governor’s certifying 
that such restoration is essential for the maintenance of peace and 
order, or for the discharge of his responsibility for reserved subjects. 
But for this exception, the Budget is to be altered so as to give 
effect to resolutions of the Legislative Council. ° 

The scheme presents several disquieting features. Indians 
will wish to know whether or not the harmonious working of the 
Cabinet will be secured by choosing Indians who are more or less 
subservient. No means has been designed to enable Indians to 
select the men who will preside over the departments that will 
deal with transferred subjects. The Indian nominees of the Gov- 
ernment have often been unacceptable to Indians, and every 
possible safeguard should be provided against a repetition of that 
unpleasant experience. The principle should be laid down in 
unambiguous terms that the men chosen as Ministers should 
command the fullest confidence of the Legislature. 

The Ministers placed in charge of transferred subjects have not 
been made responsible to the legislature, but to the electorate. 
Their terms of office will be independent of the legislative will, 
and general resolutions passed by the legislature will not be man- 
datory. Even so elementary a safeguard as the resignation of 
the Minister who has lost the confidence of the legislature to such 
an extent that an adverse vote is recorded on an important matter 
has not been provided for. 

There will be a great deal of anxiety concerning the financial 
provision for the maintenance of the departments to be entrusted to 
Indian Ministers, of which details have to be settled. It must be re- 
membered that education and sanitation have hitherto been starved. 
The men with whom the Indian Ministers will have to deal in decid- 
ing the proportion of provincial revenues to be spent upon such de- 
partments will be officials used to conducting them penuriously. As 
the report admits, and as is within the knowledge of anyone who 
knows aught of India, fresh means of raising revenue there, with 
the exception of revenue tariffs (not a provincial matter) are prac- 
tically non-existent. The question of supply will, therefore, cause 
no end of worry to the Indians, who are vitally interested in the 
development of the departments that hitherto have been regarded 
as of Secondary importance. The reasons for such anxiety are 
apparent. The future expansion of responsible government has 
been made conditional upon the successful working of those depart- 
ments. Every Indian knows, moreover, that the physical and 
economic well-being of Indians, and their intellectual and moral 
progress, depend entirely upon the facilities given for the expan- 
sion of education, sanitation, irrigation, and the like. 

The provision of a Grand Committee has the merit of honesty. 
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The report openly demands an artificial majority, which at present 
exists in a covert form. Contrary to the present practice, the 
artificial majority will be brought into operation only for certain 
definite purposes. It is, perhaps, inevitable in a provincial gov- 
ernment only partly responsible to the electorate. 

The scheme gives the Government of India power to modify the 
list of reserved or transferred subjects five years after the first meet- 
ing of the new legislatures. It also provides for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission ten years from the date the constitutional 
reforms are effected, and after an interval of twelve years thereafter, 
to review the position. Indian opinion will find these proposals 
unsatisfactory. The Government of India, even if not bureau- 
cratic, cannot be regarded as an impartial authority, and Royal 
Commissions have left an unpleasant impression on the Indian 
mind. A Select Committee of the House of Commons, truly repre- 
sentative of British democracy, would, however, meet the Indian 
requirements. 


IV. 


While the Government of India is not to be made responsible to 
Indians in any degree, its constitution is not to remain unmodified. 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford propose to relax the control of 
Parliament and of the Secretary of State for India to an extent to be 
determined hereafter by a Committee. Indian opinion will 
strongly object to giving further powers to the Government 
of India so long as that Government remains unresponsible to an 
Indian electorate. 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford recommend the appointment 
of a second Indian to the Governor-General’s Cabinet (the Execu- 
tive Council). They postulate, at the same time, that such 
statutory restrictions as now exist in respect of the appointment of 
members of the Council should be abolished. This may mean that. 
the increase in the Indian element may be more or less counter- 
balanced by the strengthening of the non-Indian element, and 
possibly none of the Britons appointed may be men chosen from 
outside the public services in India. 

The enlargement of the Imperial Legislative Council and the re- 
moval of the official bloc would have been highly appreciated had 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford not refused to lift the Imperial 
Legislative Council above the status of a mere organ of criticism. 
Thereby they themselves seek to perpetuate the mistake which they 
consider wrecked the Morley-Minto reforms. The imposition of a 
second chamber—for the Council of State, in spite of the dis- 
claimer, is nothing else—is bound completely to overshadow the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, and so far as legislation of any conse- 
quence is concerned to reduce the Assembly to a nonentity. The 
Secretary of State and the Governor-General even propose to 
deprive its members of the honorific ‘‘ Honourable.” 

It is impossible to conceive of a more conservative body than the 
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proposed Council of State, possessing the never-failing weapon of 
the official bloc. Associated with it would be the most conservative 
elements of Indian and British-Indian life, the landed gentry and 
the industrialists. The elected Indians incorporated in the Council 
—twenty-one out of fifty—would find themselves helpless at every 
turn, and they, be it remembered, are to be the best brains available 
in the country, according to the report. + land possessing a far 
greater number of capable political leaders than India could ill afford 
to be so wanton in its waste. The report, to my mind, has failed to 
justify the creation of this new body. It refers to direct and in- 
direct advantages to be derived from setting it up, but fails. 
to specify them, or to explain who will specially benefit by them. 
The arguments used to reject the application of the Grand Com-. 
mittee system to national legislation fail to carry conviction. A 
Grand Committee with a clear official majority would afford the. 
Government of India the decisive affirmative power that they 
demand. 

The creation of a Privy Council in India will certainly add to the. 
dignity of the Viceroy, but in the absence of details regarding its. 
functions it is impossible to consider how far it will prove useful. 
Since Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford speak of Elder States- 
men, it will not be out of place to remind them that the influence of 
Elder Statesmen has waned, even in Japan—the country that has 
furnished them with the phraseology if not the idea. 

The permanency of form that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford: 
propose to give to the Council of Princes (Sovereign-Rulers ?), 
which first met at Delhi in 1916, will definitely end the era of 
isolating them one from another, and the policy of trust will be 
greatly appreciated by them. Indian States and British India are 
interlaced, giving rise to numerous inter-State problems. Indian 
Sovereign-Rulers will welcome the appointment of a Commission 
composed of a High Court Judge and one nominee of each of the 
parties, to advise in case of disputes between States, or between a 
State and a Local Government or the Government of India, and 
also the appointment of a Commission to advise, should the neces- 
sity arise of considering the question of depriving a Ruler of a 
State of any of his rights, dignities, or powers, or of debarring 
from succession any member of his family, such Commission con-- 
sisting of a High Court Judge, two Indian Sovereign-Rulers, and 
two persons of high standing, nominated by the Viceroy. These 
Commissions will give to proceedings of that description a judicial 
character that hitherto has been entirely wanting in them. Indians 
in British India will readily assent to all States possessing full 
internal powers having direct relations with the Government of 
India. They will also agree that the relations with Indian States 
should not be transferred to the control of provincial Legislative 
Councils: that, indeed, was provided for in the Congress-League 
scheme. Indians of British India will, however, require that the 
Council of Princes, or its Standing Committee, or its delegates, 
shall not interfere in any matters that do not directly affect Indian 
States. Deliberation on matters concerning both British India and 
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Indian India should be carried on by a joint conference of the 
Standing Committee of the Council of Princes, and a select com- 
mittee of the Assembly suitably constituted for this purpose. 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford leave the reconstitution of 
the India Office machinery to a Committee sitting in London for 
the purpose. It is greatly to be regretted that they have laid down 
no principle in this respect. They ought to have recommended 
the abolition of the India Council, or at least to have sheared that 
irresponsible body of its statutory authority, reducing it to the 
status of an advisory committee. This they could well have afforded 
to do, in view of the fact that, as regards salary and, therefore, Par- 
liamentary control, the position of the Secretary of State for India 
is to be made analogous to thaj of the Colonial Secretary, who has 
no Council sitting over him, and also because of their proposal to 
set up a Select Committee of the House of Commons. The entire 
omission of discussion in regard to such vital matters as the pur- 
chase in Britain of stores, the management of Indian reserves in 
Britain, &c., from so comprehensive a report as the one under 
examination is serious and disquieting. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Indians have been given no hand 
whatever in formulating the policies regarding railways and other 
means of communication, currency, banking, and other monetary 
matters upon which the economic stability and development of the 
country largely depend. Most Indians would, I believe, be willing 
to wait for the settlement of the Indian tariff issue, provided India 
is not committed, in the meantime, in any manner or to any degree, 
to any future Imperial or international arrangéments. 

The report is silent in regard to the representation of India in 
the Councils of Empire. Both Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
must know that the present method of Indian representation at the 
Imperial Conference is extremely unsatisfactory to Indians, and 
since they are leaving the Government of India as bureaucratic as 
ever, they ought to have made a special effort to design machinery 
that would enable Indians to choose their spokesmen in Councils 
upon which will fall the responsibility of securing Indian interests 
when the Imperial and international economic and other policies 
come to be determined. 


V. 


The principles laid down by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
in regard to “‘ increasing the association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration ’’ offer a marked contrast to those propounded 
in the report of the Public Services Commission. Whereas the 
Commissioners had enunciated the doctrine that “the nature of 
British responsibility for the good governance of India requires 
the employment in the higher ranks (of the Indian Civil Service 
and the Police Department) of a preponderating proportion of 
British officials,” Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford do not 
earmark the majority of posts in any service for non-Indians. On 
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the contrary, they definitely propose that within a decade fully half 
of the personnel of the premier service in India shall be Indian. 
From the language employed one may infer that they contemplate 
the similar strengthening of the Indian element in other services, 
not excluding the police. This, however, is a point that needs to 
be cleared up. Whereas the Public Service Commission turned a 
deaf ear to the suggestion that the scale of pay of Indians should 
not be lower than that of Europeans, though Europeans may be 
given a special extradition allowance, Mr. Montagu and Lord © 
Chelmsford have recommended the adoption of that suggestion. 
Indians with European qualifications will be gratified to note that 
in the matter of pay and allowances they are to be placed on the 
same footing as Europeans. This point the Commission refused to 
concede, and more than one of them signed a special minute to 
justify the refusal. It is a pity that Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford have not seen their way clear to meet the Indian 
demand that the Civil Service examination be held simultaneously 
in India and Britain, though they have reaffirmed the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission for the creation in India of a system of 
appointment to all the services. I am also afraid that sufficient 
emphasis has not been laid in the present report upon the necessity 
for the immediate creation in India of adequate educational 
facilities to enable Indians to qualify themselves to hold the highest 
positions in all the services, technical and otherwise, for without 
such facilities India will never be able to dispense with the services 
of pon ea which ought to be the goal of good government 
in India. 

While the authors of the report lay emphasis upon the 
importance of giving the King’s Commission to Indians, and call 
attention to the removal last year of the racial bar that excluded 
them from holding rank even in the Indian Army, they refrain from 
making any definite suggestions in regard to the proportion of 
Indian officers in Indian regiments, or for the training of Indian 
officers. The time for academic discussion disappeared long ago. 
Action must be taken forthwith—and justice and expediency alike 
demand that it shall be generous as well as prompt. 

One of the most satisfying points about the report is that its 
authors have rectified so far as they could the mistake made in the 
pronouncement on British policy in India, in which the question 
of loaves and fishes was given precedence over control of policy. 
The application of the principle of responsible government to 
Indian governance occupies the bulk of the document, and the 
subject of public services is relegated to the back. 

In conclusion, the British public needs to be reminded that for 
four years India, herself without any measure of freedom to 
administer her own affairs, has been fighting to preserve the 
world’s liberties without stipulating any quid pro quo. Time and 
again she has heard Allied statesmen enunciate formulas of 
national rights, not merely for European communities, but for 
African and Asiatic races far behind Indians in political growth 
and general civilisation. He would be blind indeed who would 
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THE NEW LITHUANIA. 


“ Woher du kommst und seist, O Fremdling, sprich! 
Mir scheint es dass ich eher einem Griechen 
Als einem Skythen dich vergleichen soll.” 


T HE subject nations of Russia, a German writer has recently 
observed (Paul Rohrbach, Russische Denkschrift, 1915), 
with the exception of the Balts, Poles, and Finns, began 
their political life in the year of the First Russian Revolution, 
1905. The uncaged fledgelings spread their wings and fluttered 
helplessly to the ground, and were without much difficulty re- 
placed in the cage. When the Second Revolution broke out in 
1917, they were still but imperfectly fledged, conscious of' nation- 
hood þut ill equipped for the arduous course of independent 
national life. Some made a bold attempt to stand alone, but 
after a while were driven by their own weakness to lean on the 
strength of their full-grown Western neighbour. Others, less 
courageous, turned to her from the first. Of these last was 
Lithuania. . ` 
The case of Lithuania was in some respects peculiar. Like the 
other non-Slavonic nations, she had been subjected for some half 
a century to the influence of the Pan-Slav ideas, which with varying 
force throughout that period dominated the policy of Russian rule. 
What was peculiar in Lithuania’s case was the vicarious character 
of her sufferings. The Russifying policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment was not so much directed against the Lithuanians as against 
the Poles. To the Pan-Slavists Lithuania was not an independent 
entity but a part of Poland, which they proposed to Russify as a 
bulwark against the rest. Few persons fifty years ago distinguished 
Lithuania from Poland. For purposes of government Lithuania 
was Polish. The nobles were Polish; and it was with the nobles 
that the Russian Government was at this moment principally con- 
cerned. The Polish Insurrection of 1863 had just been crushed 
in blood, and for the insurrection the nobles alone were responsible. 
The peasants—barely a twelvemonth before they had been ‘serfs— 
had no part or interest in such high politics; their nationality 
was a factor which it probably never occurred either to nobility 
or Government to consider. There was no Lithuanian intelli- 
gentsia. No educated man in Kovno, in Vilna, in Suvalki spoke 
the Lithuanian language. The newspapers were in Polish. The 
higher schools—till they were Russified—were Polish. The Uni- 
versity of Vilna, while it existed—it was suppressed by the 
Russian Government some years after the First Polish Rising 
of 1830—had been Polish. If it had not been for the clergy, the 
memory of a written Lithuanian language would have been lost. 
Yet Lithuanian has been pronounced by philologists to be 
the most interesting language in Europe. Samogitian, the purest 
of its dialects, is said to be the oldest Indo-European tongue. It 
is as distinct from the Slavonic family as are the Teutonic or the 
Latin language-groups. Yet -half a century ago it was still 
possible to find philologists, especially Polish philologists, who 
were prepared to say that Lithuanian was a Slav or Slavicised 
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tongue. Basing themselves on the reports of two such experts, 
the Russian bureaucrats set themselves to Russify it. For forty 
years—from 1864 to 1905—the use of the Latin script was forbidden 
in Lithuania; and Cyrillicised school-books and prayer-books were 
issued by the Government presses for the Lithuanian churches and 
village schools. But the people would not use the “‘schismatic”’ 
dictionaries and grammars; and in spite of the perquisitions of 
Russian policemen, leading to scandalous and sometimes ridiculous 
scenes, Lithuania was flooded with books in the traditional Latin 
script, printed in Prussia * and smuggled across the frontier, and 
in more recent years with books from the Lithuanian presses in 
the United States. But Lithuanian books printed before 1864 
are now quite rare; and the bibliophile can be safely advised in 
most cases to purchase them at sight. 

Until 1906 there were no schools above the village schools in 
Lithuania where the national language was either used as the 
language of instruction or could even be studied. A few of the 
richer Lithuanians at one time used to send their children to the 
Lett schools in Courland, but in the early ’nineties this was stopped. 
And yet the Lithuanian peasant is by no means without enthusiasm 
for education. Like the Irish small farmer, he likes to send at least 
one son to a secondary school—under the circumstances it had to 
be a Russian one—to make a priest of him. In quite recent years 
this class has shown a tendency to place their sons after leaving 
the secondary schools in banks and insurance companies in Vilna 
and Kovno, a development which, if it goes further, may'ultimately 
shake the at present almost complete economic domination of the 
Jews. But so long as the only road by which the peasant could 
enter such professions was the Russian school, it was almost impos- 
sible for a distinctively Lithuanian intelligentsia to be formed. The 
example of Poland shows that it is not impossible to maintain an 
already existing intelligentsia without facilities for education in the 
national language; but it can hardly be possible under such con- 
ditions to build one up. The Lithuanian intelligentsia is accord- 
ingly a plant of very recent growth, and is largely recruited from 
the emigrants in the United States. The real leaders of the national 
POE have been, and are still, not the intelligentsia, but the 
clergy. 

The record of the Catholic clergy in Lithuania in the past fifty 
years is an honourable one. In some, though not in all, respects 
it recalls the record of the clergy in Ireland. The first beginnings 
of the national revival may be traced back to the labours of a certain 
Bishop in Samogitia, Msgr. Wolonczewski (as the name is written 
in Polish) or Valanczevskis (as it is written in Lithuanian), in the 
forties and ’fifties of the last century. The work of this devoted 
prelate, part national, part social, part religious, has much in com- 
mon with the work of the well-known Archbishop Count Szeptycki, 
the present Metropolitan of the Ruthenes (Ukrainians) in Galicia. 
Polish born, like Szeptycki, and Polish educated, a Pole indeed of 

* Some 100,000 Lithuanians live on the extreme Eastern border of East Prussia. 


They have two flourishing presses at Tilsit and Memel, at each of which towns 
Lithuanian is taught in the gymnasia—and not even in Gothic characters! 
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the straitest sect, Wolonczewski renounced his birthright, as 
Szeptycki has done, and turned him to the Gentiles. For the first 
time for perhaps two hundred years a high Church dignitary in 
Lithuania addressed his ministrations, not to the landowners and 
the wealthy, but to the peasants and the poor. Who can doubt, 
who has studied the early history of national movements, that such 
examples are like the mustard seed of the Parable, out of which 
great Churches, and ‘nations, are built up? Wolonczewski was 
especially interested in the multiplying of Lithuanian books; and 
under his vigorous impulse a quantity of volumes, mostly religious, 
were printed and distributed amongst the villages; and they con- 
tinued to circulate until the restrictions of the Russian Government 
were imposed in 1864. Since that time the clergy in Lithuania has 
been more and more Lithuanised, and has preserved under the 
Russification the tradition of interest in education and in the poten- 
tialities of Lithuanian as a literary language. It was at the 
seminaries alone until 1905 that the language could be seriously 
studied. Here in latter years the Russian Government made no 
attempt to interfere, though (as was so often the case in Old Russia) 
a little camouflage was expected and observed. The Professor of 
‘‘ Homiletic’’ would arrange a course of Lithuanian philology 
under cover of a syllabus of ‘‘ Pastoralis cura’’; and half a score 
of young enthusiasts might then be seen attending the lectures 
(after a full day’s work at the Russian high school) who were 
never intending to proceed to presbytery and pulpit. There is to 
the writer something singularly pathetic in such scenes. 

Social Democracy made its first appearance after the close of the 
century; and was confined almost-exclusively to the towns, where 
it was coloured and dominated by the White Russian and Jewish 
revolutionaries. In the period of suppressed discontent, which pre- 
ceded the Revolution of 1905, an attempt was made to assassinate 
the Governor of Vilna in common with other Provincial Governors 
and Ministers of State. The assassin, however, was not a 
Lithuanian, but a Jew. The Lithuanian Social Democrats do not 
in any respect resemble the violent and extremist Lettish revolu- 
tionaries. It is indeed a mistake to couple the two races together 
in any connection; for, though of kindred. ethnic stock, they have 
in matters of politics as little affection for one another as have the 
Spaniards and the French. 

When the Revolution broke out in 1905 the clergy kept their 
hold on the reins. They threw their weight strongly against the 
forces of disorder, kept the peasantry, for the most part, cut of the 
movement, and in the towns diverted the surge of the revolutionary 
wave into what in any country but Russia would be called constitu- 
tional channels. At the end of 1905 a National Assembly was held 
at Vilna, on which the clergy and peasant representatives nominated 
under their influence were strongly represented. The Assembly 
pronounced for autonomy for Lithuania within the Russian Empire, 
and put forward the nationalist educational demands. The latter 
were at once conceded by the paralysed Government. The Latin 
script was again authorised; Lithuanian was allowed as the 


language of instruction in the two first classes in the State schools; 
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certain restrictions on private schools were withdrawn ; and limited 
facilities for the study of Lithuanian (in Russian) were provided 
at the State secondary schools. From this time forward the Rus- 
sian authorities renounced the credo of Russification, and embraced 
a policy, which fifty years before might have been wise and fruit- 
ful, of playing off Lithuanian nationalism against the Poles. But 
the change of policy was now too late. The injuries which men, 
and nations, do to one another are quick and easy in the doing, but 
slow and arduous to undo, as other countries than Russia have. 
learnt to their cost in this war. The Lithuanians were ready enough 
to be ‘‘ pro-Russian,’’ so long as Russia was prepared to protect 
them from the Poles. When Russia collapsed they transferred 
their affections to the only other Power who could further the 
realisation of their national aims. And that Power was Germany. 

There were not many connecting links between the Lithuanians 
and the Germans when the war broke out. Very few Lithuanians 
had gone to Germany for their education; the Lithuanian element 
in East Prussia was less of a link than might have been expected, 
by reason of the difference of religion (the East Prussian Lithu- 
anians are Lutheran); and there were fewer Germans settled in 
Lithuania than in any other Russian province. To the Lithuanian 
peasant the German troops, when they entered’ the country, must 
have been as complete strangers as were the French under Napoleon 
103 years before.* The stories of German atrocities, though 
widely reproduced in the ‘‘ bourgeois’’ Lithuanian papers in the 
United States—the Socialist papers would not print them—had 
not figured largely in the Lithuanian papers in Lithuania itself. 
There was little panic, therefore, when the German advance began. 
As in Poland and Courland, the Russian Government ordered 
evacuation of the country; and the retreating Russian armies laid 
waste the country, as far as time allowed, causing great distress’ 
in the following year. But the peasants, preparing to comply 
-with the evacuation order, were met on the high roads and induced 
to remain by the emissaries of a secret committee, which had been 
hurriedly organised in Vilna by the intelligentsia. When the 
first German columns entered Vilna they received, much to their 
surprise—for they were as ignorant of the Lithuanians as the 
Lithuanians were of them—a warm welcome from the crowds in 
the street. A similar curious scene, it will be remembered, was 
enacted a year later in Bucharest. The German General Com- 
manding seems to have been quite alarmed at these unusual 
demonstrations, and, more teutonico, arrested the Mayor! The 
Bishop, intervening, explained the position and secured the 
Mayor’s release. It seems probable that the higher clergy, 
acting through Bishop Karevicz, of Kovno, early established with 
the occupying authorities an understanding as to the future. At 
any rate, the latter almost at once recognised, though not at first 
openly, a National Council which was formed in the summer of 
1916 by representatives of the various Lithuanian parties, including 

* Napoleon’s Headquarters were at Vilna at the end of June, 1812. It is curious 


to note how his arrangements for the occupation of the country resemble, even in 
points of detail, those made by the Germans in 1915. 
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the Lithuanians in the United States. The Lithuanian National 
Council was not, like the Councils in the Baltic Provinces, of 
more or less German manufacture. Nor were the elements of 
which it was composed at first by any means all pro-German. 
There were still many who believed in an eventual Russian re- 
covery, and were reluctant to commit themselves for fear of future 
reprisals. The clergy made no overt pronouncement. A ‘‘ Com- 
mittee of Lithuanians in Berlin ’’ signed the Petition of the Russian 
Subject Nations to ‘President Wilson in May, 1916. Others, on 
the other hand, made their way to Switzerland, and were said in 
the Lithuanian. Press to have approached the Western Powers and 
to have received discouraging replies. The Russian Govern- 
ment, too, endeavoured to get into touch with the National 
Council, appealing to the memory of common efforts in the past 
against the Poles. But the German bidder had more to offer. 
Beati possidentes! As soon as the Russian Revolution broke out, 
Herr Zimmermann announced publicly to a Lithuanian deputation 
that the German Government would support the Lithuanian claim 
to self-government after the war. The National Council wished 
the Germans to go further, and proclaim Lithuanian independence. 
From the autumn of 1917 they continued to press for a proclama- 
tion in this sense. They even proclaimed it themselves; but 
Berlin induced them to wait, and the occupying authorities forbade 
publication of the proclamation. It is said the military authorities 
were opposed to an independent State, and in favour of a personal 
union with the German Empire. One thing, at any rate, was 
clear: that, if complete independence were granted, there would 
be a most embarrassing diversity of claimants—Wettin, Wittels- 
bach, Urach, even (it is said) Wied—for the vacant throne! But 
there were weightier considerations than this to incline the Chan- 
cellor to delay ; and one of these, and that not the least important, 
was the attitude of the Poles. 

The Polish policy at present is not to oppose the establishment 
of a separate Lithuanian Kingdom, but to help set it up and then 
“capture ? it by the superior weight of their culture, by infiltra- 
tion of the public services, and by the influence which, in the 
absence of a Lithuanian aristocracy, their nobility will inevitably 
exercise at any future Lithuanian Court. Their influence ‘is 
strongest in the towns, where a powerful section of the clergy is 
Polonophil and many of the officials are Polish. The Lithuanians 
are weakest in the towns. Their young intelligentsia, though 
now fully ‘‘awake,’’ is no match as yet for the Polish intelli- 
gentsia. It would, for instance, probably not be possible at the 
present moment to find sufficient educated Lithuanians to Lithua-. 
nise the public services. In Vilna, which has already been chosen 
as the capital of the new State, the majority of the population is 
not Lithuanian, but White Russian. On grounds of sentiment 
and tradition Vilna is regarded by the Lithuanians as the Italians 
regard Trieste; but Vilna is no more Lithuanian than Trieste is 
Italian, if the statistics of the population are to be the deciding 
factor. In the country districts, where the Lithuanians are 
strongest and where the clergy is predominantly nationalist, the 
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Polish influence is confined to the landlords and their dependents. 
But, though the peasantry is strongly anti-Polish, the feeling is 
as much social as national: ‘‘ Pole’’ to the Lithuanian peasant 
means ‘‘ landlord ’’; race-consciousness is a new thing with him, 
and still largely undeveloped. The influence of the landlords has 
been somewhat strengthened since 1915 by an influx of Polish 
peasants, who migrated with the retreating Russian armies from 
Poland and have settled in the Lithuanian provinces. On the 
whole, however, it may be said that the Poles now realise that the 
Lithuanian peasant has escaped them; that the day when he could 
be Polonised has gone by. They have recently turned their atten- 
tion to a more promising field. In the three former Russian 
provinces—Vilna, Kovno, Suvalki—out of which the Lithuanian 
State must be cut, the Lithuanians have a majority in Kovno and 
Suvalki alone. In the province of Vilna the majority are White 
Russians. The last available official figures—they are taken from 
the Russian figures of 1897—are, in thousands, as follows :— 


Lithuanians. White Russians. 


Province of Vilna ............ 280. OEA duced. 892 
D Kovno narea L018 -seaseeecty dees 38 
” Suvalki ......... BOG wedwsnaceesedees 27 


The White Russian question is a complicated one, and requires 
special treatment. The feature of it which interests the Poles is 
the prospect of including the Catholic White Russians (some 
175,000 out of a total of 5,000,000; the majority are Orthodox) in 
the New Poland. Fifty years ago the Catholic White Russians 
were not Latins but Uniates—that is to say, in communion with 
Rome but having the Greek Rite. In the ’sixties of the last century 
the Russian Church conducted religious propaganda amongst 
these Uniates, and converted something between 50,000 and 
100,000 of them to Orthodoxy. According to the Russian law, as it 
existed down to 1905, no Orthodox might change his religion. But 
in 1905 Nicholas II. issued his Edict of Toleration, and something 
between 150,000 and 200,000 White Russians reverted to 
Catholicism. But by this time, under the Russian Concordat with 
the Vatican, no Uniate Church in Russia any longer existed, and 
an Orthodox becoming a Catholic was obliged to join the Latin 
Rite. The Poles, who always endeavour to treat ‘‘ Pole,” ‘‘ Latin,” 
and ‘‘ Catholic ” as three identical terms, are endeavouring to bring 
these strayed sheep into the fold of the Metropolitan at Warsaw, 
although the Vatican years before expressly provided for this con- 
tingency by establishing a second (Latin) Metropolitan at Mohilev 
in White Russia. At times of census the Polish clergy instruct 
their White Russian parishioners to reply ‘‘ Polak’’ when ques- 
tioned as to their religion; and many do so, for religion and 
nationality are readily confused in Eastern Europe. Since the 
German occupation this Polish propaganda has been particularly 
vigorous. The former Russian schools, deserted by the Russian 
teachers and officials, have been taken over and reopened by the 
Poles; in Vilna the city créches and kindergarten are being used by 
them as elementary schools. The Poles themselves in Vilna hardly 
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amount to 9 per cent. of the population; and this fostering care is 
not designed for the benefit of the young Polish eaglets alone. The 
fact is the White Eagle has extensive projects of adoption in these 
parts. The Germans have not as yet delimited the frontiers of the 
new Lithuanian State, or expressed any views on the solution of 
the White Russian question. The Poles have no difficulty in find- 
ing a solution for any such question. Their ancient motto, Cuius 
religio eius regio, can be as well applied in White Russia as it was 
three hundred years ago in Lithuania. Polish Imperialism, in 
short, is blossoming again like the aloe after a hundred barren 
years; not all the disasters of Poland have availed to kill that irre- 
pressible growth; its tentacles reach out like the ivy wherever a 
foothold is to be found. The Poles now mean to press for the 
inclusion in the New Poland of just so much of the White Russian 
provinces as circumstances and the Germans will allow. To this 
end their feverish anxiety to Polonise, while the final settlement is 
still in the furnace. The Polish papers have lately taken to calling 
the White Russians ‘‘ White Ruthenes,’’* which by those 
acquainted with the nuances of East European nomenclature will 
be readily perceived to be intended to help the White Russians to 
forget that they ever were Russians at all. 

In view of these developments it is intelligible that the German 
Government should not be sorry to postpone final settlement in 
this region, until the situation has clarified and the relative strength 
of conflicting tendencies can be more easily assessed. The Germans 
are, however, committed to the establishment of an independent 
Lithuania. On March 23rd, 1918, the Lithuanian National Council 
was at length permitted to present its Proclamation to the Chan- 
cellor. It was in the following terms:— 

‘ The Lithuanian National Council, recognised by the Lithuanian 
people at home and abroad as representing the Lithuanian people, 
proclaims by reason of the right of national self-determination, and 
in virtue of the Resolution of the Lithuanian Conference held in 
Vilna on Sept. 18-23, 1917 [the Germans have introduced the 
Gregorian Calendar in all the occupied territories], the restoration 
of an independent Lithuanian State, with the capital at Vilna, and 
its severance from all political connections previously existing with 
other nations. 

“ In the establishing of this State, and for the purpose of repre- 
senting its interests during the Peace negotiations, the National 
Council advocates a permanent, firmly established relation of 
alliance between the Lithuanian State and the German Empire, 
which should be realised primarily in military and commercial con- 
ventions, and in community of tariff and currency.” 


To this petition the Chancellor gave a favourable reply on 
March 24th, 1918; and the reply of the Chancellor was further con- 
firmed by the Emperor, at the request of the National Council, in 
a formal pronouncement dated May 4th, 1918, couched in substan- 
tially the same language as the petition. Such is the situation 


to date. 
O. DE L. 
*It is a difference in Polish of one letter only. 


A MONROE DOCTRINE FOR AUSTRALASIA. 


“The whole of the British people in New Zealand are opposed 
very strongly to either Samoa or what was German New Guinea 
going back to Germany, and would welcome the application to the 
Pacific of something like the Monroe Doctrine.’’—The Hon. W. F. 
Massey, Premier of New Zealand, June 8th, 1918. 


N making this statement on the day of his arrival in England to 
take part in the Imperial Conference, Mr. Massey was merely 
voicing an opinion at present widespread in Australia and 

New Zealand, and, in particular, the view expressed a few weeks 
previously in New York by Mr. W. M. Hughes. 

It is essential to the security of our Dominions in the Pacific 
that not only Great Britain, but the Empire as a whole should 
realise the exact position of Australia and New Zealand in this 
vast ocean. A glance at a first-class map will reveal the existence 
of a variety of national interests here, and it will explain more 
graphically than any words what was in the minds of statesmen 
like Sir George Grey, Sir Henry Parkes, Sir William MacGregor, 
and John Ballance when they urged closer Imperial co-operation 
as a protection against aggressive designs in this quarter on the 
part of any foreign Power. Lying off the northern shore of 
Queensland is the great island New Guinea, only ninety miles 
distant from Cape York and itself surrounded by a number of 
small islands which abound in places extremely suitable for naval 
bases and coaling stations. I happened to be intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Theodore Bevan, the New Guinea explorer, who dis- 
covered the Purari River, and he always consistently maintained 
that every young Australian should be taught to regard. not 
Queensland, but New Guinea, as his natural frontier on the north. 
Economically and commercially, there is some future ahead of 
North-Eastern New Guinea as well as the adjacent islands, New 
Britain, New Ireland, and Bougainville. But hitherto the German 
Government has not been conspieuously successful in inducing 
Germans to settle in the territories, and at first there were frequent 
difficulties with the natives in some of the islands. The principal 
product is copra, but there is also reason to believe that this part 
of New Guinea contains valuable mineral ores. The Samoan 
group occupies a more commanding strategic position in the South 
Seas. These islands are centrally situated in the ocean, they are 
within easy striking distance of Sydney and Auckland, especially 
under the new conditions of maritime warfare, and—an important 
consideration—they lie right across the lines of communication 
between Vancouver and the eastern ports of Australia. Before 
the war, the north-eastern portion of New Guinea, the Bismarck 
Archipelago, the two most important islands of the Samoan group, 
and the Caroline and the Marshall Islands belonged to Germany. 
These territories hardly constituted ‘‘ colonies,” their total Euro- 
pean population being only about fifteen hundred. Samoa, how- 
ever, had developed a considerable trade in copra. All these 
colonies have been wrested from Germany by Australian, New 
Zealand, and Japanese troops, and the people of the two British 
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Dominions now ask that Germany shall not again have the chance 
to build up a naval and military power, on a “‘ colonial” basis, 
in the neighbourhood of a free democracy. 

Of the other nations interested in the Pacific, France owns New 
Caledonia, Tahiti, the Loyalty and the Marquesas Islands. The 
first is an important territory, rich in minerals, and Noumea, on 
the south-west of the island, has a first-rate harbour. The New 
Hebrides are administered in condominion with Great Britain, 
put the arrangement has never given complete satisfaction to 
either party or to the native population. Despite the vigorous 
protests of New South Wales and Victoria, some thirty years ago, 
against the use of New Caledonia as a convict station, France had 
never been regarded by the Australians as a dangerous neighbour 
politically. Since Japan’s decisive victories over China and Russia 
brought her into the front rank of ambitious world Powers, the 
eyes of Australians. and New Zealanders have been frequently 
turned northwards. Personally, I never shared the feeling towards 
Japan entertained at one time by a section of the Australian people. 
Mr. G. Brunsdon Fletcher, of the Sydney Morning Herald, shows 
a true insight into the general political conditions, as they affect 
Australia, when he says that in its immediate call the Pacific in 
its northern reaches does not concern her so much as the vast 
stretch to the eastward. The war now raging has brought Japan 
still more definitely into the arena of international policy, and her 
conduct throughout confirms this view. Holland possesses nearly 
the whole of the East Indian Archipelago, all of the territory 
being tropical and the total white population being less than a 
hundred thousand. Economically and commercially some of the 
islands (especially Java) are valuable. Germany has long coveted 
them, but in the Australasian view her acquisition of them would 
impose a serious burden on the British Dominions here, necessi- 
tating increased armament by land and sea, and vigilance in 
every direction. 

But in regard to range of interests, political and commercial, 
not one of these nations comes into the same category as the 
United States of America. With over a thousand miles of coast 
on both seaboards, the- United States is in fact the only nation, 
except Great Britain, that can be considered at once an Atlantic 
and a Pacific Power in any intelligible sense of the words. Her 
Navy could voyage from any of her own ports to any part of the 
Far East without coaling at a foreign station. Her expansion 
in the Pacific is nothing more nor less than the natural continuation 
of the “‘ press to the West” policy, which may be called an 
American historical tradition. It has now brought the citizens 
of the Republic, in a more real sense, perhaps, than any other 
of the white races, face to face with the East. Once installed at 
San Francisco she merely marked off one stage in that progressive 
movement whose first fruit was a noticeable accession of influence 
in China and Japan. Another stage was the occupation of strategic 
points at Honolulu, in the Hawaii Islands, and at Tutuila in the 
Samoan group. The war with Spain brought the Philippines. 
According to A. C. Coolidge, the annexation of the last-mentioned 
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group of islands was entirely unpremeditated. The American 
people had long regarded Germany ‘‘as a grasping Power with 
ambitions that might clash with their own,” and they feared that 
she might establish herself in the islands. (‘‘The United States 
as a World Power,” 1908, pp. 148, 199-200.) Throughout the 
last two decades of this period of expansion the question of the 
Panama Canal was becoming a more and more pressing one. 
This waterway is now open to traffic, and has been of enormous 
service to America since she entered the war, though the subject 
has received but scant attention in England. Complete political 
control over the Canal will always give the United States a 
strategic lever which can be used with far-reaching effects in war 
time. Commercially, the Cana] is giving a stimulus to direct 
relations between the Republic and the west coast of South America 
and Australasia. It is significant that this growth of American 
power has been throughout heartily welcomed by Australians, 
who saw in it the expansive energy of a kindred people having 
much in common with themselves and sharing many of their own 
ideals of government. 

The people of England cannot be expected to know much of 
the successive phases of the history of Australia and New Zealand 
in the Pacific. Btit in regard to the immediate question which is 
exciting so much keen interest among our fellow-citizens at the 
Antipodes, it is well that the public here should try to see the 
position as Australia and New Zealand view it. It is utterly 
fallacious to imagine that on the capture of the German territories 
in New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, and Samoa, and 
the destruction of the Emden, a sense of big responsibilities 
suddenly took possession of the people of Australasia. I was in 
Christchurch, New Zealand, at the time of the German annexa- 
tion of the north-eastern portion of New Guinea. This action 
caused something like consternation throughout the Colony, and 
excitement reached fever-heat some years later when part of the 
Samoas also passed under the German flag. I heard Sir George 
Grey declare in the late ’eighties that the Pacific would be the 
great future theatre of commercial and political expansion, and 
that he had warned the British Government forty years previously 
of the possibilities of foreign encroachments. About the same 
period another New Zealand statesman, John Ballance, then 
Minister for Defence in the Stout-Vogel Government, called atten- 
tion to the defenceless state of the British domain in the whole 
South Pacific, and the grave crisis that would arise for Australia 
and New Zealand if the supremacy of the British Navy were 
suddenly challenged. There is no doubt that he was thinking of 
Germany and the then recent annexations, but the utterance is 
the more remarkable because at the time the German Navy was 
still only a negligible factor in the situation, and Japan hardly 
existed as a world Power. Sir Henry Parkes, Premier of New 
South Wales, never concealed his deep concern at foreign expan- 
sion in the Pacific. My recollection of his attitude on this question 
is the more distinct because for some years I lived in his con- 
Stituency (St. Leonards, North Sydney) and frequently heard 
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him refer to it in his public speeches. On one occasion he 
stated that as early as 1874 he had used all his influence to urge 
upon the public, not only of Australia but of Great Britain, 
“the importance of New Guinea to the English Empire now 
rapidly growing in this part of the world.* 

Confining our attention to the present generation of Australians, 
we may say that they first saw the possibility of their becoming 
a future factor in world politics at the time of these German 
annexations. The somewhat sudden appearance of Japan as an 
expansionist Power marked another stage in the evolution of 
Australasian political opinion in the direction of ‘‘ thinking 
imperially.” Her victory over China gave a great impetus to 
the federal movement in Australia, and since the establishment 
of the new Commonwealth her further successes over Russia 
strengthened the hands of those demanding a local navy and 
compulsory Military Service. Above all, federation afforded a 
basis of unity upon which Australia could co-operate with the 
rest of the Empire or discuss with the Mother Country reciprocal 
aims and needs. 

That Australia and New Zealand owe their century of immunity 
from aggression to British sea-power is a statement frequently 
heard in England. That statement is true. It is equally true 
that while these Dominions remain parts of the Empire they are 
ipso facto involved in all Britain’s wars. As independent 
sovereign States they would be almost hopelessly defenceless. 
Consequently, as long as Australia’s naval and military power 
remains too weak to assert a Monroe Doctrine against any am- 
bitious nation, her obvious resource, in regard to Pacific policy, 
is close co-ordination of effort and counsel with the Mother 
Country and with Canada, and the cultivation of the goodwill 
of the United States. 

The future of the South Pacific will offer the Commonwealth 
pregnant problems, and in allowing her vision free scope to 
sweep a wide horizon Australia must remember that her own 
domestic development is the first step towards their solution. In 
giving effect to any such vigorous national policy as a Monroe 
Doctrine population is a necessary factor, and where immigration 
is restricted to elements that can be readily assimilated without 
reducing the present standard of living a high birth-rate should 
be specially encouraged. Five millions of people occupying 
nearly three million square miles of territory, and of these five 
millions about a third concentrated in the coastal cities—Brisbane, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and Perth—hardly constitute an 
impregnable basis of respect for a claim to the hegemony of the 
South Pacific. It is gratifying to see that there is throughout 
the Commonwealth a general recognition of the fact that the con- 
ditions which hitherto made such a growth appear to follow the 
natural line of least resistance must now be changed as far as 


*It would be tedious to multiply references to the contemporary utterances of 
leading men in Australia and New Zealand. Further striking evidence of Austra- 
lasian sentiment at the time will be found in J. A. Froude, Oceana (1886), and H., H. 
Romilly, Letters from the Western Pacific and Mashonaland, 1878-1891. 
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possible in favour of inland development. A good railway and 
irrigation policy is the most immediate step towards increasing 
and decentralising the population of the various States. The 
transcontinental railway to Fremantle was recently completed, 
and this has again brought into prominence the subject of bridging 
the long gap between Oodnadatta and Pine Creek, thus affording 
railway communication north and south through the centre of 
Australia, connecting Adelaide with the magnificent harbour of 
Port Darwin, and penetrating the Northern Territory. The late 
Benjamin Kidd said, just twenty years ago, that just as the great 
rivalry of the past had been for the white man’s land of the 
world, so the great rivalry of the future would be for the inheritance 
of the tropics. This rivalry, he explains, will not be for ‘‘ posses- 
sion ” in the ordinary sense, but for ‘‘ the control of these regions 
according to certain standards.” I have been told by travellers 
who know North Queensland and the Northern Territory well, 
that a large proportion of this part of tropical Australia could be 
made fit for white settlement, and statistics published by the 
Queensland Government in April, 1916, bear out this view. They 
show that this State had the highest birth-rate and the lowest 
infantile death-rate in Australia. The Institute of Tropical 
Medicine here is’ rendering valuable service to settlers. 

The future of Britain’s outlying islands in this hemisphere is 
a question calling for earnest consideration. They are becoming 
every year of greater importance, commercially and politically. 
Their economic development will depend on, first, the construc- 
tion of roads and the improvement of the harbours, and, second, 
more frequent steamship communication between them and all 
the chief ports of Australia and New Zealand. Some Australians 
would like to see the islands portioned out between the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand. I have for some time been inclined 
to the view that they should be formed into a new Dominion of 
the Pacific, and that a separate constitution suitable to their people 
and their environment should be drawn up for them. The natives 
of these numerous little territories live under conditions differing 
widely from those of Australia and New Zealand. In any case, 
such a constitution would give the 350,000 islanders concerned 
an Opportunity of working out their own destiny, and would smooth 
the pathway to entrance into the Commonwealth later if they so 
desired. One very important use of these islands is as cable 
stations, and in the near future they may become still more im- 
portant as wireless stations. In 1900 Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand established jointly an all-British 
cable, linked up through various points in the Pacific, an appli- 
cation to the Hawaiian Government, a few years previously, for 
the lease of Neckar Island as a mid-sea station for the trans- 
Pacific cable having been refused. 

The’ founding of the new Commonwealth in the opening year 
of the century intensified that consciousness of nationhood which, 
in its early manifestations, is inevitably coupled with speculation 
about destiny and the future. But events, not speculation, make 
up destiny, and they move with startling rapidity nowadays. 
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Australians and New Zealanders may show with unmistakable 
clearness what interpretation they put on German “ interests ” 
in this part of the world, but the validity of an Australian Monroe 
Doctrine will depend on the result of the war. Whatever the 
final issue may be, it will close one chapter in the history of 
Australian world politics. The general sentiment of Australia 
in regard to the conflict now raging, and her own interest in a 
new Europe, was recently condensed into a single sentence by 
the Sydney Bulletin, the leading exponent of Australian nation- 
alism. ‘‘ Than the upshot of the mighty struggle there is nothing, 
and never has been anything within the whole range of human 
affairs, so vital to Australia.’’ 


A. D. McLaren. 


THE CONTROL OF PRICES DURING 
THE WAR. 


HE war has caused in two ways a great shortage in certain 
things. On the one hand, for munition articles, Army clothes 
and so forth, there has been an enormous new Government 

demand much in excess of normal supplies. On the other hand, 
for various articles of ordinary civilian use, the contraction of 
available tonnage and the withdrawal of labour for the Army and 
munition work have caused supplies to fall much below the normal. 
The shortage brought about in one or other of these ways has put 
it in the power of persons who happened to hold stocks of short 
commodities or to be able to produce them quickly, to charge for 
them prices very much higher than usual. When the shortage 
is due to increased Government demand, the scale of business done 
by these persons being as large as or larger than before, the high 
prices that they are enabled to charge must yield them abnormally 
lazoe profits. When it is due to contraction of supply (e.g., 
through the withdrawal of labour or other obstacles to output), the 
gain from high prices may be cancelled by loss due to lessened sales ; 
so that abnormally large profits are not obtained. For a great 
number of things, however, the conditions of demand are such that 
a shortage of, say, 10 per cent. in the supply, causes the price 
offered by purchasers to rise by much more than 10 per cent. For 
the sellers of articles of this class thè shortage, even when it is 
due to a supply contraction, must mean abnormal profits. Of 
course, it may sometimes happen that these abnormal profits are 
more apparent than real, for, if prices all round are doubled, a 
doubling of money profits will only enable a man to get the same 
amount of things as before. Often, however, it will happen that 
the money profits are enhanced very much more than in proportion 
to the rise in general prices. When this happens, certain specially 
favoured persons are benefiting greatly as a direct consequence of 
the war. This state of things naturally causes resentment, and 
suggests State interference. 

There is one form of interference, to which the Government has 
been driven in respect of a number of articles by considerations 
independent of the sellers’ profits, which, nevertheless, indirectly 
tends to check these profits. This is interference by prohibiting 
the employment of scarce articles for specified purposes that are of 
relatively small national importance, and by compelling sellers to 
give priority to some classes of orders over others. Such inter- 
ference means in effect that the demand of those persons who want 
an article that is affected by it for a prohibited use or a use of low 
priority is in effect ruled out of the market, whatever the price they 
would have been ready to pay if allowed to buy. It is, of course, 
possible to conceive a situation in which the demands extruded by 
these arrangements are all of such a sort that the price people would 
have been willing to pay to satisfy them is less than the price that 
is offered in respect of any of the demands that are not extruded. 
In a situation of that kind, State interference would merely shut 
out by authority purchases that would otherwise have been shut 
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out by the play of economic forces, and no effect whatever would 
be produced on price. In practice, however, it is certain that, apart 
from interference,-some of the demands which the interference 
extrudes will be demands to satisfy which people would have 
been willing to pay a higher price than is in fact paid in 
respect of some of the demands that are admitted. Therefore, 
in practice, this type of interference will cause prices to be lower 
than they would have been if it had not been undertaken, and, 
consequently, will cause the profits of the sellers also to be lower. 
How large the effect will be depends upon the form and scope of 
the interference. Sometimes it may react upon prices so far that 
the profits of the sellers are brought down to a normal level. 
Obviously, however, it is not necesgary that it should do this: and, 
as a matter of fact, it does not appear that the acts of interference 
along these lines actually undertaken by the State have in general 
sufficed to abolish abnormal profits. 

Given, then, the existence of these abnormal profits and a 
desire on the part of the publio authority that they should not be 
allowed, two lines of attack are open. On the one hand, fortu- 
nately-situated sellers may be allowed to charge such prices as the 
market will bear, thus collecting abnormal profits in the first 
instance; but they may, thereafter, be deprived of the bulk of these 
for the benefit of the Exchequer by a high excess profits tax. On 
the other hand, the prices they are allowed to charge may be limited 
by authority to rates at which it is estimated that abnormal profits 
will not accrue to them. Apart from points of technique and 
administration, the choice between these two plans makes no differ- 
ence to the fortunately-situated seller. But it does make a difference 
to the people who happen to need the particular goods or services 
that he sells. For, whereas under the maximum price plan they 
are left untouched, under the excess profits plan a special levy is 
in effect placed upon them for the benefit of the general taxpayers. 
It follows that where the taxpayers themselves, through the Govern- 
ment, are the principal buyers, or where the public are buyers more 
or less in the proportion in which they are taxpayers, it does not 
greatly matter which of the two plans is chosen. But where, as 
in practically all articles of food, poor people play a much larger 
part, compared with rich people, as buyers ofan article which is 
short than they play as taxpayers—it does greatly matter. For, 
if the State were to adopt the excess profits plan in preference to the 
maximum prices plan, it would be relieving the well-to-do of a 
large block of taxation and throwing it, by a roundabout and semi- 
secret process, upon the shoulders of the poor. Whatever may 
be thought of the desirability of exacting a larger contribution to 
the expenses of the war from relatively poor persons, it is obvious 
that a device of that kind would never be tolerated. Consequently, 
over a large part of the field, the excess profits plan cannot practi- 
cally be made the main engine for preventing fortunately-situated 
sellers from making fortunes out of the war. Resort must be had 
to the plan of maximum prices. 

In working out that plan the most obvious difficulty to be met 
has to do with consumption. Where prices are fixed by the free. 
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play of market conditions, they so adjust themselves that, at these 
prices, the supplies exactly satisfy the demand. But, where an 
outside authority intervenes and fixes prices below the level at 
which market forces tend to put them, there will not be enough 
supplies to go round. This necessarily involves chaos in distri- 
bution, queues, and great dissatisfaction. To prevent these un- 
toward consequences, there has to be coupled with the maximum 
price rule some system of rationing to ensure that all would-be 
purchasers shall get their fair share, instead of standing, as they 
would otherwise do, at the mercy of accident, favouritism, and 
capacity to wait outside a shop for an indefinite period in the rain. 
To devise a fair and workable rationing system is, of course, a very 
difficult task. But the problems which this presents are not con- 
sidered here. For the purpose of this article all that it is neces- 
sary to say is that maximum prices, if they are to work satisfactorily 
on the side of consumption, must be, as in fact they have been, 
associated with some system of rationing. 

Besides difficuity cn the side of consumption, the maximum 
price plan has also to face danger on the side of production. Any 
attempt to limit the price of an article produced under competitive 
conditions (i.e., otherwise than by a monopolist) necessarily lessens 
the inducement that people have to make that article. Normally it 
is just through high prices and high profits that a shortage corrects 
itself. The prospect of exceptional gain directs capital and labour 
into the industry which makes the thing that is short. Cut off 
this prospect, and that increase of supply which the general interest 
demands will be checked or prevented. This danger in maximum 
prices is the dominant factor in ordinary times. But in the peculiar 
-conditions of the present war, physical obstacles, such as deficient’ 
tonnage and the withdrawal of labour for the Forces and munition 
work, make it practically impossible that, whatever the price may 
be, the output of any ordinary commodity shall be increased by more 
than a narrowly limited amount. The stimulating effect of high 
profits comes up against a wall that it cannot break down; and 
increased output, if it is to be secured, must come through direct 
Government action after the pattern of that given (by the special 
importation of tractors, the provision of labour from the Army, 
and so on) to agriculture. In these circumstances, provided that 
maximum prices are not fixed so low that profits are reduced to 
less than what is normal and production is definitely discouraged, 
they need not be expected materially to check output. A stimulus 
would, indeed, be removed, but it is a stimulus that the peculiar 
circumstances of the time would in any event have rendered 
impotent. Hence in current war conditions the danger which 
maximum prices threaten on the side of production can be obviated, 
provided that the maxima are so arranged as to leave profits in 
the regulated industry at an ordinary ‘‘ reasonable ” level. This 
is what has been aimed at in the price regulations that various 
Depariments of Government have introduced during the war. 

When it is decided to attack “‘ profiteering’? by means of 
maximum prices, it is natural to attack it first at that point where 
the technical difficulty of control is least. Generally, though not 
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always, this will be the producer’s or importer’s end of any trade 
or industry. The object aimed at being to leave a reasonable profit 
—which is generally interpreted to mean a profit more or less on 
the pre-war scale—the problem is so to regulate prices as to bring 
about that result... The solution of this problem is obstructed by a 
number of difficulties, which may conveniently be set out in order. 

The first is the difficulty of definition. The same name often 
covers a great variety of different qualities of article, which it may 
be extremely difficult to disentangle in any formal schedule. When 
this condition prevails it is impossible to exercise control over prices 
by general rules, and it becomes necessary to fall back upon the 
cumbrous device of individual appraisement. Thus, under the 
raw cocoa Order of March, 1918, it is laid down that no raw cocoa 
is to be sold except at ‘‘a fair value,” this fair value being deter- 
mined by a person authorised by the Food Controller to determine 
the grade of the various lots of cocoa. A similar plan was adopted 
at the end of 1917 for controlling the prices of cattle and sheep 
sold by live weight at market. Obviously, however, this plan 
could not be employed on a large scale, owing to the vast amount 
of labour that it involves. Consequently, in general, some modi- 
fication of it is essential and some general classification of grades 
must, in spite of the openings for evasion that this permits, be 
in one way or another relied upon. 

When the difficulty of defining grades of quality is overcome, 
a further serious difficulty may result from the mere fact that grades 
are very numerous. The task of fixing prices directly for a great 
variety of these may well be more than any authority, at all events 
in the earlier stages of its operation, is prepared to enter upon. 
When there are only a few grades, it may be comparatively easy, 
with the help of advice from experts, to do this; but, when there 
are a great many, it may be thought better to rely, not on a schedule 
of maximum prices, but on a general Order determining the 
relations between the prices that may be charged in the future and 
those that have been charged in the past. An example of this 
pian is the Order of the Ministry of Munitions, issued in August, 
1916, by which sellers of machine tools are forbidden, except with 
the sanction of the Minister, henceforward to charge prices higher 
than they were charging in July, 1915. 

An analogous difficulty has to be faced when a commodity, about 
the grading of which, perhaps, there is no need to trouble, is 
produced under different conditions in a number of different 
localities, in such wise that a single maximum price would not treat 
different producers fairly. Here, too, inability to construct a 
schedule as varied as the circumstances require may force the con- 
_ trolling authority to fall back on the plan of fixing, not future pricés 
themselves, but the relation between future prices and past prices. 
Thus, in May, 1917, an Order was issued that no ‘imported soft 
wood should be sold at prices above those that ruled in each several 
locality-in the week ending January 31st, 1917. . This Order was 
subsequently modified as regards imports from Scandinavia, but 
with that we are not concerned. f : 

So far it has been tacitly assumed that the maximum price aimed 
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at in respect of any one commodity of a given grade is a single 
price. For some commodities, however, no one uniform price 
ruling thoughout the year is adapted to the conditions of their 
production and sale, and a series of maxima is needed. Plainly, 
a series is more difficult to determine correctly than a single price. 
Consequently, here again the controlling authority may, be driven 
to the method of regulating the relation between future and past 
prices. Thus, in July, 1917, it was ordered that the wholesale 
price of milk per imperial gallon should not henceforward any- 
where exceed by more than 6$d. the price charged in the corre- 
sponding month a yea before, and that the retail price per imperial 
quart should not exceed this corresponding price by more than 2d. 
The same plan was followed im the Price of Coal (Limitation) Act 
of 1915, which decreed that no colliery company should charge a 
price exceeding by more than 4s. (afterwards raised to 6s. 6d.) the 
price charged on a similar sale at a similar date in 1913-4. 

Plainly, all these indirect and roundabout methods of control 
leave the way open for evasion and must prove exceedingly difficult 
to enforce. Consequently, controlling authorities, as they get a 
better grip and better knowledge of the conditions of various 
industries, try to step forward to the more precise method of 
maximum price schedules. More and more this is becoming the 
predominant plan. The producers’ and wholesalers’ prices of most 
of the more important articles of food are now fixed directly by 
schedule, as are also the prices of most of the commodities con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Munitions. For most things it is found 
sufficient to set up a single schedule. But sometimes different 
producers’ prices are fixed for different parts of the country. For 
hay, for example, Scotland has one price, England another. Some- 
times, too, a series of schedules are set up to apply to different parts 
of the year. For potatoes the Order of February, 1917, fixed one 
price up till March 31st, and another higher price after that date; 
and for peas and beans an Order of May, 1917, fixed three prices 
diminishing in amount for sales in June, July, and later months. 
Similarly for wheat, oats and barley to be harvested in the United 
Kingdom, the Food Controller in August, 1917, fixed a series of 
prices rising gradually in each successive two months from No- 
vember, 1917, on to June, 1918. The latest Order fixing maximum 
milk prices makes a similar differentiation between different parts 
of the year. It is plain that the direct establishment of maximum 
pfices is, if the appropriate prices can once be worked out satis- 
factorily, likely to prove much more effective than any roundabout 

lan. 
z The considerations advanced so far would be exhaustive if we 
had to do only with industries so simply organised that the pro- 
ducers sell a finished product direct, without any intermediary, to 
ultimate consumers. In ordinary industries, however, there are 
several stages between the original material or service and the 
finished product in consumers’ hands. This fact gives rise to 
further problems. The conditions of demand for any finished 
product being given, when an artificial price is fixed for any material 
or service used in the course of making and selling it, the price of 
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the finished product need not be lowered correspondingly, but it 
is in the power of other persons in a line between the provider of 
this material or service and the finished product to add on to their 
charges the equivalent of whatever has been knocked off the charges 
of the regulated sellers. Thus, if the price of coal at the pit-mouth 
were reduced by State action and nothing else were done, the only 
effect might be that dealers in coal bought more cheaply while 
retaining the old price of sale. Again, if the price of cattle were 
forced down, and nothing else done, retail prices might remain 
unaltered while butchers and meat dealers gained enormously. 
Yet again, if freight-rates on imported materials are kept artificially 
low by Government action, the various people who use these ma- 
terials in their industries might get the whole benefit. Nor is it 
merely possible that this might happen. In general it would happen 
except in so far as the people on whom a power of exaction was 
thus conferred, deliberately from patriotic motives, or: from fear 
of popular resentment, decided to forgo their advantage. It follows 
that, when maximum prices are fixed at any stage in a process 
prior to the finished article as delivered to the ultimate consumers, 
control must in general be exercised at all later stages. Thus, any 
one maximum price or maximum charge will not fulfil its purpose 
until it becomes itself the fruitful mother of many others. 

In view of this it is evidently necessary that the fixing of 
maximum prices at the earlier stages of production shall be coupled 
with control over the profits which manufacturers or dealers at a 
later stage may make by adding further charges on to these prices. 
This control may be exercised by limiting the percentage addition 
that may be made by any seller in the line. In May, 1917, for 
example, it was decreed that no timber from Russia should be sold 
at an advance of more than 10 per cent. on the purchase price; and 
in September, 1917, a schedule of prices for fish was fixed as be- 
tween fish-curers and wholesale dealers, and other sellers (with the 
exception of retailers) were prohibited from adding more than 10 
per cent. on to the scheduled prices. More usually it is not the 
percentage but the amount of addition that is limited. Thus, under 
the Cheese Order of August, 1917, first-hand prices of various 
sorts of British-made cheese were fixed as from the maker, and it 
was provided that no dealer other than the maker should add on 
to them more than the actual charge for transport plus, in general, 
6s. per cwt. In October it was provided further that retailers 
should not add on to the prices actually paid by them more than 
24d. per lb. In the same month the prices of the various sorts of 
leather were regulated on the same general plan. In like manner 
the price of horse and poultry mixture was controlled, in No- 
vember, 1917, by an Order forbidding the maker to charge a price 
exceeding the cost to him of his ingredients by more than £1 Tos. 
per ton; and the amount that other sellers might add on was limited 
to Is. per cwt., on sales of 6 cwt. and more, 3s. per cwt. on sales 
of from 3 to 6 cwt., and soon. In meat a variant on this plan was 
adopted, in the first instance, on account of difficulties due to the 
custom among retailers of obtaining different proportions of their 
profit from the sale of different joints. In an Order of September, 1917, 
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it was laid down that no person shall in any fortnight sell meat by 
retail at such prices as cause the aggregate price received by him 
to exceed actual costs to him by more than a prescribed percentage 
(20 per cent. or 24d. per 1b., whichever shall be less). In August, 
1917, a rule on similar lines was laid down for retailers of bacon 
and hams. : 

It is evident that plans of this kind for controlling the charges 
to be made at the later stages of a commodity’s progress to the 
consumer suffer from the same sort of disadvantage that round- 
about attempts to control producers’ charges suffer from. They are 
liable to evasion, and, consequently, controlling authorities inevit- 
ably seek, as they become more masters of their work, to evolve 
some more satisfactory arrangement. One stage in this direction 
is illustrated by the Butter Prices Order of August, 1917. In that 
Order it was laid down that retailers may not add to the price of 
butter sold by them more than-a$d. per lb. above the actual cost 
of it to them; but it is provided further that local Food Control 
Committees may prescribe a scale of maximum retail prices in 
accordance with the general directions of the Order (which includes 
rules about maker’s, importer’s, and wholesaler’s prices), although 
conformity with that scale shall not relieve any retailer from the 
obligation not to add on more than 24d. per Ib. A slightly more 
advanced stage is illustrated by the plan adopted for regulating 
the retail prices of coal. The general principle is laid down that 
retailers shall not add on to their own purchase price more than 
1s. pet ton over and above the costs of actual handling and dealing 
with the coal (including office expenses but not the trader’s own 
salary). But this principle is not left, as it were, in the air. It 
is provided that local authorities, after consultation and inquiry, 
shall work it out and apply it in the form of a definite list of retail 
prices applicable to their district. Yet a further stage is reached 
when the controlling authority itself fixes lists of maximum prices 
at more than point between the producer and the retailer. The 
Potato Order of September, 1917, is of this type. Maximum prices 
are fixed for growers; wholesale dealers are forbidden to sell in any 
week at prices that yield them more than 7s. 6d. a ton beyond their 
total costs on all purchases of potatoes—costs which vary with 
the transport conditions of different districts; and an elaborate scale 
of retail prices is fixed, which relates the permitted price per lb. 
to the price per cwt., including price of transport, that the retailer 
has actually paid for different classes of potatoes. The final stage 
is reached when definite schedules are fixed throughout—for pro- 
ducer, wholesaler, and retailer equally—by the controlling authority 
itself. This is the arrangement to which the Ministry of Food is 
rapidly progressing. It has already been attained in regard to 
British onions, most sorts of fish, beef and mutton, fruit for jam 
and jam, peas and beans, and hay, oats, and wheat straw. Lest, 
through imperfect knowledge, the special circumstances of par- 
ticular districts should have been neglected in the construction of 
these scales, a safeguard is sometimes provided in the form of a 
rule which empowers local Food Committees, with the sanction of 
the Food Controller, to vary the maxima in their district. This 
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provision was introduced into the Order of January, 1918, fixing 
maximum prices for rabbits. In like manner it is provided in an 
Order of September, 1917, that where the Food Controller or a 
local Food Committee is satisfied that, by reason of some excep- 
tional circumstances, flour or bread cannot be sold by retail at the 
official maximum price “so as to yield a reasonable profit,” a 
licence may be issued, either for the whole or for a part of any 
Committee’s area, permitting higher prices to be charged. The 
Order of January, 1918, fixing.a schedule of maximum prices for 
most kinds of fish was made subject, as regards retail prices, to 
similar local revision, as was also the Milk Prices Order of March, 
1918. A like power of varying local retail prices, with the sanction 
of the Food Controller, is accorded to the local Food Committees 
under the Potato Prices Order of September, 1917. 

Hitherto attention has been confined to commodities that come 
- into the consumer’s hands in much the same form as that in which 
they leave the hands of producers. Further complications are 
introduced when we have to do with raw’materials that are worked 
up into elaborated finished articles. Here, owing to the various 
parts which the raw material plays in different types and grades 
of finished food, it is not generally possible to fix schedules of price 
beyond the raw material. Consequently, in respect of two im- 
portant articles, boots and clothes, an ingenious roundabout plan 
has been adopted. This is to induce or compel manufacturers to 
devote a considerable part of their plant to making ‘‘ standard 
articles’ to be sold at prices calculated on a basis of conversion 
costs, in the hope that the competition of these articles in the market 
will indirectly keep down the price that it is profitable to charge 
for similar articles that are not standardised. Im boots, manufac- 
turers are compelled to devote one-third of that part of their plant 
which is engaged on civilian work to making ‘‘ standard boots.” 
In clothes, no fixed proportion of plant is forced into making 
standard goods, but manufacturers are tempted to take up this 
kind of work by relatively favourable treatment in the matter of 
the quota of raw wool allowed to them. In cotton goods, though 
the price of raw cotton is artificially controlled, no corresponding 
control of the finished commodity is attempted, the argument being 
that cotton manufacturers are sufficiently burdened by having to 
provide a special levy to pay benefit to workpeople thrown out of 
work by the reduction in the number of spindles and looms that 
may be operated. ` . 

The foregoing account of the difficulties encountered and the 
expedients employed in the exercise of price control suggests a 
problem of some theoretical interest. It is plain enough that in 
the earlier stages of control practical considerations make it neces- 
sary to begin at the producer’s rather than the retailer’s end: for 
` the local differentiations needed in a retail schedule are generally 
much more serious and require much more knowledge to allow of 
their being fairly made. As has been shown, however, as the con- 
trolling authority becomes more expert and gets a better grip on 
its industries, it tends to make price schedules all along the 
line, from the producer to the final seller. Thus, in the end, retait 
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maximum prices often are fixed. The theoretical problem is to 
determine whether, when this has all been arranged, there 
is any real need to continue the earlier stages of control. 
Will not maximum retail prices be reflected back all along the line, 
and so automatically stop profiteering at earlier stages? The view 
that this will be so seems to have guided the work of some of the 
Ministry of Food’s controls. For example, the prices of turnips 
and swedes have been regulated by a rule that nobody may sell 
them for more than 14d. per 1b., and the price of chocolates and 
sweets by a rule that nobody may sell them for more than 3d. per 
oz. and 2d. per oz. respectively. In general, however, it has been 
thought better to maintain price schedules at the earlier stages, 
separate from and adjusted to the retail maxima. In a world of 
pure competition it does not appear that this would really be neces- 
sary. If the retail maxima were rightly arranged, everybody in 
line would automatically be forced to charge prices that yielded them 
about the ordinary rate of profits. The artificial restriction upon 
retail price would act in exactly the same way as a fall in the public 
demand for the commodity sufficient to counteract the shortage 
of supply. It is probable, however, that this adjustment would 
not in real life be made without a certain amount of friction, and 
that some of the traders affected might be in a position to exercise 
.quasi-monopolistic pressure against particular shopkeepers or 
others who happened to be mainly dependent on them. Conse- 
quently, when schedules of maximum prices for the earlier stages 
have already been worked oyt, to drop them, in the hope that 
retailers’ schedules subsequently superimposed would by them- 
selves achieve the whole of the ends desired, would probably be 
unwise. . 


A. C. Picou. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE FUTURE OF 
TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


V/ITHOUT doubt there is less drinking than before the war. 
Intemperance is waning. The statistics published by the 
Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) prove this fully. It 

would, however, be the wildest optimism to conclude that the drink 
evil is eliminated, or the drink problem permanently solved. The 
expenditure last year of 259 millions on alcoholic drinks proves the 
hold of the drink habit on the nation, and the money price willingly 
paid for this indulgence. Also, the simple fact that the restric- 
tions imposed by the Board during the war will cease within a year 
after the close of the war is a definite challenge to sober citizenship 
to hold the ground recently won for sobriety. We may be confident 
that if present restrictions were removed there would be an imme- 
diate return to the old habits. There is little to justify us in coming 
to any other conclusion. 

The experience which has been gained through the work of the 
Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) should be of the utmost 
value in preparation for the days of peace. To all truly patriotic 
people a return to pre-war conditions must be unthinkable. More- 
over, it is timely to urge that because Temperance Reform touches 
so closely the material, social, and moral well-being of the nation, ` 
it should be raised above party or financial interests, and be under- 
taken as a high patriotic duty. Certainly no Christian citizen 
should deem it of slight account, or allow habits, tastes, prejudices, 
or interests to deter from a thorough and honest consideration of 
individual duty with reference to it. 

Happily, there are evidences that many recognise this and are 
drawing together, linked by a common purpose and a unifying 
spirit of fellowship in a great cause. Four years ago the Tem- 
perance Council of the Christian Churches was formed. Of the 
significance of this movement I desire to speak. At the suggestion 
of the Rev. Henry Carter, a conference of representatives of the 
leading Christian Churches of England and Wales was held in 
1915. As the outcome, fourteen of these organisations have united 
for promotion of a clearly defined ‘‘ Agenda of Reforms.” These 
organisations are: 

_ Baptist Total Abstinence Association. 
Baptist Union of Wales and Monmouthshire Temperance Asso- 

ciation. 

Catholic Total Abstinence League of the Cross. 
Church of England ‘Temperance Society. 
Congregational Union Temperance Committee. 
Society of Friends. 
Moravian Church. 
Presbyterian Church of England. 
Presbyterian Church of Wales Temperance Committee. 
Primitive Methodist Temperance Committee. 
Salvation Army. 
United Methodist Temperance Committee. 
Welsh Congregational Union. 
Wesleyan Methodist Temperance Committee. 
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There are evidences that politicians are beginning to realise and 
appreciate the force and power which such a combination repre- 
sents. It will be readily understood that it would be undesirable 
that I should specify in detail the Council’s plan of campaign. 
Suffice it to say that the Temperance party has learned a lesson 
from the ‘‘ Trade,” and means to make the power felt which it 
undoubtedly now possesses. 

One fundamental rule determines the policy of the Council— 
no measure of reform may be included in its programme which 
has not been considered and approved by the governing body of 
each of the fourteen organisations which are its constituents. 
Unity of action, and authority in action, are thus assured. The 
significance of this experiment among those who greatly differ on 
social, political, or religious thatters is shown by the fact that its 
four Joint-Presidents are the Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal 
Bourne, Principal Selbie (for the Free Churches), and General 
Bramwell Booth. There is surely much hope, as there must be 
real power, in a movement which is animated by a desire strong 
enough to weld together forces which hitherto have been widely 
estranged. 

The Council’s Agenda of Reforms comprises nine subjects of 
proposed legislation. Eight are restrictive measures, aimed at 
directly limiting opportunities for the sale and facilities for the 
‘consumption of intoxicants. These are: 


Sunday Closing. 

Restriction of hours for the sale of drink on week-days. 

Reduction of the number of local licensed premises, 

Increase of the power of local licensing authorities. 

The control of clubs. 

Abolition of ‘‘ grocers’ licences.” 

Prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquor to young persens. 

Local Option (by which the Council means the right of a locality 
to vote on the three options of No Change, Reduction, or 
No Licence). 


The ninth subject of the Agenda of Reforms is constructive, viz., 
the provision of alternatives to the liquor tavern, for non-alcoholic 
refreshment, recreation, and social intercourse. 

These nine reforms represent the minimum claim of the united 
Temperance forces of the Christian Churches. It is for the attain- 
ment of these that they have pledged themselves to joint action. 

Important as every one of the Nine Points of the adopted pro- 
gramme undoubtedly is, probably the most influential is the ninth. 
The Council has felt very strongly that side by side with the 
adoption of new permanent restrictions on the. sale of drink, some 
provision must be made for the legitimate and proper wants of the 
people in the way of suitable alternatives to the liquor tavern as it 
now is. Nothing in the Temperance programme has come more 
rapidly into prominence or received a greater measure of general 
support than this proposal. There is a growing conviction that, 
whilst the terrible effects of drink may be curtailed by restrictive 
measures, imperative need exists for alternatives to the drink-shop 
to serve as a corrective to what Lord Randolph Churchill described 
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as “ the fatal facility of recourse to the public-house, wht 
it extremely difficult, to numbers of persons, in view of the 
of their lives, to avoid or resist intemperance.” 

In many places, and for some time, the Churches and vol 


organisations, such as the Y.M.C.A., have shown great enter), me 
fth 


in providing for social needs. The present crisis has called fo 
many such efforts for the men of the Navy and of the Army. The 
extension of this work, for the public generally, on definite and 
permanent lines is now required. The Temperance Council of the 
Christian Churches has already taken steps in this direction. On 
October 18th’in last year it convened a remarkable Conference 
at the Mansion House. About six hundred delegates attended, 
among whom were leading representatives of the various Churches, 
philanthropic workers, Members of Parliament, County and 
Borough Councillors, educationists, etc. 

As the outcome of the Conference a strong and representative 
Committee was formed to promote the provision of Social Centres. 
While independent of the Temperance Council of the Christian 
Churches, it commands the whole-hearted support of that body. 
The undertaking is a big one, and will need the assistance_of the 
State and the Municipal authorities, as well as of the Churches, 
if, within an appreciable time, it is to come into full operation. 


The Labour Movement is declaring that, after the war, it will ` 


demand shorter hours of work, higher wages, and, generally, 
better conditions of life. If the extended leisure and higher wages, 
justly demanded, are to be a blessing and a help, adequate means 
of recreation, in town and country, must be provided. Most muni- 
cipalities have the control of buildings which could soon, and at 
comparatively small cost, be utilised for the benefit of the general 
public, as well as for meetings of Trade Unions and Friendly 
Societies. In large towns the provision of Winter Gardens may 
be hoped for. Such a picture may seem Utopian, but the war has 
tee that what was deemed impossible yesterday can be done 
to-day. j i 

Many temperance reformers indulge in the dream that Prohibi- 
tion or State Purchase may, ere long, become un fait accompli, and 
release them from the need of the continuation of work and 
agitation. The Temperance Council of the Christian Churches 
indulges in no such dreams, but, eminently practical, includes 
within its aims and efforts practical measures of reform which are 
moderate enough to command the support even of those who have 
never come forward as temperance reformers. It is never to be 
forgotten that the regulative measures of the Central Control Board 
(Liquor Traffic) must needs come to an end within a year following 
the declaration of peace. Unless new comprehensive Temperance 
legislation can be secured within that narrow span of months, the 
nation will be faced with the possibility of a recurrence of intemper- 
ance on the pre-war scale when the restraints of war-time are past. 
There is goodwill in all parties, and among men and women of no 
party, to secure the perpetuation of the most useful and effective 
of the Control Board’s restrictive activities. The appeal of the 
Council is to the great body of citizens who care pre-eminently 
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for the moral tone of British life. To prevent reaction when the 
work of the Control Board ceases, and to open the door for the free 
play of wholesome public opinion to secure further reforms, are 
the dual aims of the Council. 

The Council is now taking steps to bring its work, programme, 
and aspirations before the country. A vigorous national campaign 
is beginning. Local Councils have been formed in many places; 
Birmingham, Newcastle, Oxford, Stockton, Leicester, and 
Doncaster are among the larger centres thus organised. The 
enthusiasm created recalls the ‘‘ Blue Ribbon ’’ Movement of thirty 
years ago. The new propaganda must be pressed forward without 
delay as a matter of supreme necessity and national importance. 

It is difficult to say how far the general growth of a more healthy 
and tolerant spirit amongst the Christian Churches has led to the 
formation of this Council. Certainly this had much to do with it. 
Ten years ago such a combination would have been impossible. 
The conviction that we have, as temperance workers, wasted much 
of our force by isolated action, has also helped. In any case, the 
Temperance Council of the Christian Churches stands as an 
evidence of brotherly feeling and co-operation for work which 
cannot but rejoice the hearts of those who wish their country well. 
Indeed, those who know the Movement best, and have devoted 
thought and energy to its development, feel that in the spirit of 
fellowship generated in its meetings the Council movement 
a a a real gain to the unity of the Christian Churches of 
our land. 


H. H. CROYDON. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


HE Constitution of the United States, as I have already 
indicated in the Contemporary,* is not suspended in time of 
war; and while, as necessary for carrying on the war, enor- 

mous powers are rightly assumed by Congress, and limitations 
may be relaxed by a judiciary properly bent upon not hampering 
the Government in its vital measures, nevertheless, the Constitution 
must and will be adhered to. Constitutional doubts as to the pro- 
priety of the measures proposed were responsible for the fact that 
action was not taken by Congress until after two months of debate, 
the Espionage Law being passed on June 15th, 1917. It provides 
punishment for anyone who wilfullf makes or conveys false state- 
ments with intent to interfere with the operation or success of the 
military or naval forces of the United States or to promote the 
success of its enemies, and for anyone who wilfully obstructs 
recruiting or attempts to cause insubordination, disloyalty, or 
mutiny in the naval or military forces. Every letter or publication 
attempting to achieve any of these ends is declared non-mailable, 
as are all letters or publications ‘‘advocating or urging treason, 
insurrection, or forcible resistance to any law of the United States.” 
Later, October 6th, 1917, the Trading with the Enemy Act included 
sections aimed at the foreign language press. Publication in a 
foreign language of any item referring to the government of the 
United States or to the war is permitted only if the journal has 
given such proofs of its loyalty as to entitle it to a permit issued 
by the Postmaster-General, or, in other cases, if the journal files 
with the Postmaster at the place of publication a sworn translation, 
in English, of all such items. The Act also makes it unlawful for 
any person to publish or distribute matter made non-mailable by 
the Espionage Act as described above; and thus the inhibition was 
considerably extended with regard to printed matter which hitherto 
had simply been excluded from the mails. 

Such restrictions on the Press were not very drastic; they did not 
go so far as the English Defence of the Realm Regulations,+ and 
they speedily proved to be inadequate. The difficulty was not with 
regard to the Press—it could be reached through the Post Office 
Department, as I will explain later—but with regard to utterances 
and acts by individuals. Public opinion frequently considers only 
the failures, not the successes of a particular piece of legislation, 
and although the Department of Justice reported that there had 
been nearly four thousand convictions in cases against individuals 
charged with attempting to obstruct the Government, there were 
several conspicuous instances in which the offenders went free. 
The congressional statutes did not define offences against the 


* The Constitutional Difficulties of American Participation,” July, r917. 

+ The last edition of the Defence of the Realm Regulations that has come to 
my attention forbids false reports or statements ‘‘likely to cause disaffection to 
His Majesty, or to interfere with the success of His Majesty’s forces by land or 
sea, or to prejudice His Majesty’s relations with foreign Powers,” or to prejudice 
recruiting, &c. This, as a comparison will show, is much more inclusive than 
the American regulations. 
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Government with sufficient particularity or constituteas crimes many 
dangerous acts on the part of enemy sympathisers; thus, a strong 
movement gained headway to have such offences tried by courts- 
martial, so that conviction and punishment would be speedy, and 
the miscarriage of justice through enemy sympathisers on juries 
would be done away with. It is on account of the inadequacy of 
federal statutes and the slowness of Congress in amending them 
that there has recently been in the United States such a regrettable 
number of instances of mob violence directed against enemy aliens 
and enemy sympathisers. In May, however, Congress did finally 
act. Now it is a crime to utter or publish “ any disloyal, profane, 
scurrilous, or abusive language about the form of government of 
the United States, or the milmary or naval forces,” or the flag, or 
uniform; or language intended to bring the form of government, 
the Constitution, the naval or military forces, the uniform, or the 
flag into ‘‘contempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute.” The 
measure forbids the display of the flag of any foreign enemy and 
any language intended to encourage resistance to the United States 
or to promote the cause of the enemy, or to advocate the curtailment 
of production of materials essential to the prosecution of the war. 
It is also a crime to ‘‘ say or do anything except by way of bona- 
fide and not disloyal advice to an investor ” to obstruct the sales of 
United States bonds. The law, finally, makes it a crime to 
encourage or defend any of the prohibited acts. Whether this 
will be more efficacious remains to be seen; it applies to—although 
it is not particularly aimed at—the Press, but it hardly involves the 
constitutional amendment guaranteeing freedom of discussion, for 
it is confined to utterances which recent events have shown to have 
immediate tendency to cause breaches of the peace or to aid the 
-enemy by hampering American preparations. 

The real danger of the regulations is to be found in the possible 
manner of their enforcement, which is largely by the Post Office 
Department. Apart from the prosecution of a few groups of editors 
—notably those of the Socialists—for conspiracy to obstruct Ameri- 
can participation in the war, most of the objectionable publications 
have been reached through the Post Office. About seventy-five 
papers have been interfered with in one way or another. Forty-five 
were Socialist papers; four Socialist daily papers have been denied 
“ second-class privileges ’’; others have been cited to defend them- 
selves, and have retained mailing privileges only by agreeing to 
print no discussion of the war. Several pamphlets have been 
excluded and their authors proceeded against criminally, and per- 
haps thirty papers have been detained in the Post Office, until doubt- 
ful matter could be passed upon, or have had single issues sup- 
pressed. So far as I know, however, no journal approving of the 
war and only desiring by criticism to hasten and improve American 
preparations has been seriously interfered with. What happened 
in the case of the March Metropolitan Magazine is not clear. It 
publishes monthly an editorial by Theodore Roosevelt, usually 
critical of the Administration because war was not declared long 
before April, 1917. One of these editorials appeared in the same 
issue with an article by William Hard, a well-known American 
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publicist, who cannot be suspected of any pacifist bias. This article 
wondered:whether the German Emperor might not be justified in 
doubting the sincerity of Mr. Wilson’s advocacy of the self-deter- 
mination of free peoples and regard for the rights of small States 
when the American President has not seemed always to adhere to 
these principles in the relations between the United States and the 
Latin American Republics.* It is not known which article excited 
the ire of the Post Office Department, but one of them did. Part 
of the March issue was detained, but if action was contemplated 
it was soon abandoned on account of the general and vehement 
protests that were immediately heard. With this exception, the 
prosecutions and administrative orders have been directed for the 
most part against obscure publicatiens, of little influence, radical 
and anti-American before the war, or begun expressly to hinder our 
participation. 

Chief objection to the Congressional regulations is made, as I 
have said, on the ground that their enforcement by the Post Office 
Department vests too great powers in the executive branch of the 
Government, and that their action has not always been intelligent 
and fair. Obscure papers have been interfered with, while the 
Hearst journals, powerful but insidiously disloyal, have been 
countenanced without question. Unlimited administrative dis- 
cretion has its terrors in time of peace; in time of war they are 

‘undeniably greater. Rarely will the courts review the action of 
the Post Office authorities in excluding matter from the mails; a 
judicial reversal can be secured only in those cases where it appears 
that the order was without legal authority, and a simple exercise of 
discretion will not be reviewed unless, upon any construction of the 
facts, the order is clearly wrong, and even upon questions of law 
alone it will carry a strong presumption of correctness. There is 
the danger, then, that administrative zeal will sometimes do 
injustice and abridge the liberty of the Press when the enabling 
statute did not. Furthermore, apart from the emergency legisla- 
tion of the war, the Post Office Department has the power to deprive 
objectionable publications of what are known as ‘‘ second-class 
privileges.” These, granted to periodicals, entitle them to be 
carried at the extremely low rate of one cent a pound, far less than 
the actual cost to the Government, in accordance with, as a Congres- 
sional Committee called it, ‘‘ the historic policy of encouraging by 
low postal rates the dissemination of current intelligence.” The 
result is a huge subsidy to many publications. Thus the New York 
Times, which has a large mail circulation, would pay the Govern- 
ment annually rather more than $200,000 in addition to its present 
postage bills were the charges based on actual cost of transportation 
and not the arbitrary rate of a cent a pound. The Post Office can, 
by administrative order, with difficulty reviewable in the courts, 
deny such a special privilege to publications ‘“‘ not regularly 


*In order not to be taken as approving Mr. Hard’s doubt, I should explain that 
the United States stands in a peculiar relation to the small States of the Western 
Hemisphere, and that iu a vast majority of cases it has acted unselfishly and for the 
good of the States themselves. When mistakes have been made the desire has been 
pet Z redress them: e.g., the proposed indemnity to Colombia for the Panama 

anal Zone. 
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issued,” and compel a payment of a rate several times as large— 
the same as must be paid by any individual mailing printed matter. 
For some time the Post Office authorities have held that a publica- 
tion is ‘not regularly issued ° when one of its numbers contains 
matter that is non-mailable under a Congressional statute; and thus 
one issue containing matter forbidden by the Espionage Act, and 
causing it to be denied the privilege of the mails, gives the Post- 
master-General the right to deny ‘* second-class privileges ” for an 
indefinite period. Such a punishment is in many cases virtually 
as effective as total exclusion from the mails, and it is the method 
used against the two most powerful Socialist dailies in the United 
States, the New York Call and the Milwaukee Leader. 

Congress, however, does net seem inclined to curtail adminstra- 
tive discretion on the part of the Post Office authorities. The recent 
amendments to the Espionage Act permit the Postmaster-General, 
‘upon evidence satisfactory to him that any person or concern is 
using the mails in violation of any of the provisions of the Act,” 
to withhold mail matter intended for him, and to return it to the 
senders. This regulation, it will beseen, is not designed to prevent 
the dissemination of seditious papers, but without a criminal 
prosecution or any legal proceedings to close up a printing plant, 
and to put out of business those who disseminate such literature. 
“The Postmaster-General,’’ remarked the New York Evening 
Post, ‘‘is thus granted, without appeal, the power of life and death 
over every newspaper and business concern in the country. This 
would be startling enough even if the recent administration of the 
Post Office censorship had been marked by evidence of an ability 
to understand the difference between honest, well-intentioned 
criticism and wilful obstruction.” 

I have already said that Congress refused to give the President 
the power he sought to forbid the publication of information useful 
to the enemy.* ‘The objection was that such a regulation might 
stifle necessary criticism ; friend and foe would be treated alike; the 
Press would be unable to discuss matters on which the people ought 
to be informed so that they could compel improvement or the 
correction of mistakes. Yet those who argue for an almost 
unlimited discussion of the war and its issues recognise that military 
and naval information must be prevented from reaching the enemy. 
. This has been achieved in the United States by a voluntary, self- 
imposed censorship. One or two attempts on the part of the 
Committee on Public Information to act as censor created a storm 
of objection, and now the newspapers act on their own judgment. 
With the approval of Secretaries Baker and Daniels, suggestions 
have been issued—“‘ specific requests ” to the Press that no mention 
be made of the matters ertumerated. 

Under these suggestions secrecy has been observed with regard to 
a ‘great variety of subjects: train or boat movements of troops; the 
number and identity of troops abroad; the names of line officers or 


* President Wilson declared, however, that he could “imagine no greater dis- 
service to the country than to establish a system of censorship that would deny 
to the people of a free Republic like our own their indisputable right to criticise 
their own public officials.” 
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the identity of individual units; the bases abroad of the American 
expeditionary force; the location of American units or their position 
at the front; the movement of military forces towards the seaboard ; 
the departure from American and the arrival at European ports of 
war vessels, convoys, forces, or merchant vessels; the identity of 
American vessels or gun crews defending themselves against sub- 
marines; the coast defences, minefields, aircraft and aviation schools, 
experiments in war materials, transportation of munitions or official 
missions, and dry docks. For the most part the newspapers have 
loyally and successfully kept this information from their pages, 
except when it has been issued by the Government, and the vast 
majority of the violations have been inadvertent. 

Failure to follow these suggestions would not entail any penalties 
if the provisions of the congressional statutes outlined above were 
not violated. As the Committee on Public Information said in 
announcing the ‘‘ requests,” they ‘‘ go to the Press without larger 
authority than the necessities of the war-making branches. Their 
enf@rcement is a matter for the Press itself. To the overwhelming 
proportion of newspapers, who have given unselfish, patriotic, 
adherence to the voluntary agreement, the Government.extends its 
gratitude and high appreciation.” The American Press has proved 
able to discipline itself.* 

Such, then, are the restrictions that have been placed upon the 
American Press. So far as military information is concerned, the 
most radical individualist would not maintain that a State could 
not prevent the activities of enemy spies; to prevent the publication 
of the news that spies endeavour to get has exactly the same justifi- 
cation. Even this unexceptional restriction, however, has its dan- 
gers; Governments are prone to err on the side of safety and to 
withhold details the disclosure of which, while giving to the people 
information properly due to them, would not inform the enemy. The 
evils of such a policy have been manifest in the United States, and 
the War Department has now begun to issue a daily communique. 
A strict American censorship in France has printed many exag- 
gerated accounts of individual exploits and analyses of American 
morale, but few, if any facts, apart from casualty lists, about limited 
participation of American forces. More than this, Governments 
disclosing information or controlling what shall be published are 
sometimes tempted to withhold inconvenient facts for their own 
protection, and the people, knowing that secrecy is maintained on 


œ In this connection it may be interesting to quote a recent article by the Ameri- 
can correspondent of Z’Zlustration. 

The voluntary conservation of foodstuffs by abstention, in accordance with sug- 
gestions from the Food Administration, is what excites his admiration. The 
American Republic, he says, is the most disciplined in the world, but it is a 
self-imposed discipline. What would one say, he asks, in certain of the Entente 
Allies if a similar policy of restraint were attempted? ‘Quelle tempête de 
plaisanteries! Quelle rafale de quolibets! Quelle campagne d’ironies! Quelle 
protestations des restaurateurs, des cuisiniers, des clients! Quelle discussions 
dans les journaux! En Amérique personne n’a ri, personne ma discuté, personne 
n’a argumenté, ni ironisé, personne n’a fait d’esprit; tout le monde a obéi. . . . 
On trouve ici aussi naturel de faire ce que le gouvernement, responsable de la 
guerre, vous conseille, qu’on trouve indiqué ailleurs de faire contraire de ce que 
le gouvernement vous commande. La.discipline, en Amérique, mest pas un sujet 
de rhétorique: elle est innée dans les esprits, dans les consciences, dans les cceurs.” 
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some matters, are too willing to think that the policy of deception 
is not conditioned only by the necessity of not aiding the enemy. 
As yet, however, in the United States this danger is more prospec- 
tive than real; and it is made the more unlikely by the fact that the 
newspaper censorship is voluntary. In fact, Americans have suf- 
fered most from too optimistic Government statements, the expecta- 
tions of which have not been realised. 

When restrictions on the Press are extended to include matters 
of comment, we are reminded that a minority has frequently turned 
out to be correct, and that a popular Government should assure it 
opportunities to convince members of the majority, and thus to take 
its place. It is outside my purpose here to attempt any discussion 
of the ethical aspects of checks ọn liberty of speech or the Press in 
time of war. Enough has been said, however, to indicate that I 
can by no means accept the view that ‘‘ any limitation upon freedom 
of speech in war time beyond the ordinary limitations of peace 
time is a betrayal of democracy.” The question is not whether 
popular Governments are justified in adopting autocratic methods 
in order to be more efficient in a war against iniquity and all its 
concomitants. On the contrary, it seems to me that the only 
criterion is the one universally accepted with reference to informa- 

-tion that may aid the enemy—the safety of the State. Liberty of 
thought cannot be controlled by any Government, but if false 
statements, counselling resistance to laws, and opposing measures 
designed to make the prosecution of the war successful, whether 
they be military, financial, or industrial, are likely to imperil the 
armies that are fighting for freedom, or make their task more 
difficult, then the restrictions are justified. The American measures 
do not attempt to impose silence. Only a Government that is weak 
would attempt to do this; there can still be free discussion of the 
justice of entering the war, of continuing it, and of the terms of 
peace; those: who are in the opposition, as Mr. Wilson puts it, 
‘t may safely be left to strut their uneasy hour and be forgotten.” 
Criticism of the Government, of various departments, of policies, 
and of individuals is still unchecked. The facts adduced must be 
true, and the comment thereon must be allowable, and not designed 
to aid the enemy or defeat American efforts. But if the danger 
from unrestrained speech is serious and real, so that it will aid the 
enemy or weaken morale, or menace the support given the army, 
or hinder effective participation, then it is proper for the valuable 
personal privilege of liberty of discussion to be taken away, with 
due regard, at the same time, for considerations as to whether 
suppression will not give rise to martyrdom or cause attacks against 
the Government for intolerance rather than for its war policy. 
When men’s emotions are strained, many utterances which would 
be passed over without notice were the country not at war have a 
tendency to produce an immediate breach of the peace; and other 
utterances, if they do not counsel force for the overthrow of the 
Government or resistance to laws, may menace the State through 
assisting directly the efforts of the enemy—a danger more insidious 

“and vital than internal revolution. 

In the United States the restrictions thus far imposed do not 
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abridge the constitutional guarantee, nor do they give much cause 
for objection to those who argue that discussion of the war should 
be allowed great latitude. The danger lies in the enforcement of 
the regulations through the Post Office and the possible denial of 
mail privileges without a judicial review. Professor Dicey’s classic 
statement has some pertinence here: ‘“‘ Freedom of discussion is, 
then, in England little else than the right to write or say anything 
which a jury consisting of twelve shopkeepers think it expedient 
should be said or written.” And immunity from interference in 
the United States simply depends upon a supporting public 
opinion; the Press is sufficiently powerful and untrammelled to 
force the withdrawal of restrictions on any publication that is not a 
menace, that is engaging simply in honest criticism, or discussing 
the issues of the war in a way that will not endanger the safety of 
the State. After all, then, it comes to this: the rules limiting a 
free Press in peace times are not changed by war. They simply 
cover a larger field; things that can be regarded as harmless in 
time of peace are harmful in time of war. The State, regarding its 
own safety, cannot afford to overlook them. As Mr. Wilson put it 
in his Flag Day Address: ‘‘ Woe be to the man or group of men 
that seeks to stand in our way in this day of high resolution, when 
every principle we hold dearest is to be vindicated and made secure 
for the salvation of the nations.” 


Linpsay ROGERS. 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO STATE PURCHASE. 
A REPLY. 


HEN discussing the prohibition of the liquor traffic in the 
July number of this Review, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., 
brushes aside State Purchase of the Liquor Trade as certain 
to create an insuperable barrier, although he admits that the real 
reason why the sale of intoxicants has not been prohibited during 
the war is “‘ the political and financial strength of the trade,’’ which 
the Government has not had “‘ courage to stand up to.” He 
propounds what he describes as ‘“‘an alternative policy °” of 
“t prohibition without purchase or confiscation.” Comment need 
be made upon only two of thé statements he makes in opposition 
to State Purchase. I pass over some obvious misstatements on 
matters of fact. 

Mr. Chancellor repeats the long ago exploded objection to being a 
partner in what he regards as a criminal traffic. He forgets that 
when Mr. Asquith’s Licensing Bill of 1908 was before Parliament, 
one of the reasons which the United Kingdom Alliance put forward 
in support of it was that ‘‘a new revenue of some millions a year 
will be secured to the State. He also overlooks the fact that this 
year Parliament has passed a Budget which doubles the previous 
very high duties on beer and spirits, and that, as a Member of the 
House of Commons, he made no objection whatever to this increase 
in the already great financial interest which he and his fellow- 
citizens have as taxpayers in this trade—an annual financial ‘interest 
considerably greater than that of all the proprietors and share- 
holders in all the public houses, breweries, and distilleries in the 
country. 

When he indulges in gloomy forebodings as to the financial 
recklessness of buying out the trade and the loss to the nation’s 
credit and finance which he says would be the result of so doing, 
he forgets that in the same article he contends (1) that if the pro- 
duction of spirits for beverages were prohibited, and ‘“‘ industrial 
non-potable alcohol only were produced, distillers would make 
ample profits, and soon the market price of their shares would 
be higher than they have ever been in normal pre-war times.” 
{2) That if brewers and public houses were restricted to selling beer 
with a maximum strength of 2 per cent. of alcohol they would 
mate ‘‘ still higher’ profits than they have been doing recently. 
{3) That if prohibition were carried ‘‘ there is no reason why the 
non-alcoholic public house should not have double the present 
number of customers, and profits as large as ever should not be 
made.’’ As he has thus given the coup de grâce to his own argu- 
ment, I need not pursue further his rejection of State Purchase on 
the ground that it would render Prohibition and Local Veto 
“impossible, because either would then involve serious financial 
loss. As his contentions are self-destructive, they cannot both 
be sound, and it may be that if he pursues his investigations further 
he will discover that both of them are fallacious. 

From such an inauspicious commencement, Mr. Chancellor 
proceeds to propound his scheme that would enable the people 
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to “solve the drink problem ” and secure “‘ prohibition without 
purchase or confiscation.” There are many gaps in it. For 
instance, nothing is said as to what would be done about wine or 
imported spirits, and clubs are not even referred to. I presume, 
however, that in these matters the plan is to be coherent and 
uniform. Then, the gist of the proposal is: 

1.—Total prohibition of the production and sale of intoxicants 
during the war and twelve months after. 

2.—After that, total prohibition’ of the production and sale of 
spirits as beverages to continue. ; 

3.—The continued total prohibition of the sale of beer and 
other intoxicants, unless by a majority vote the people decide that 
the sale of them shall be resumed. [Even then, localities shall have 
power to prohibit. 

4.—If the sale of beer is resumed after the war in the country 
generally, or in any locality, it shall not exceed 2 per cent. of 
alcohol in strength. 

5.—Pre-war profits to be guaranteed to the trade for five years, 
and then all claim for compensation to cease. 

I shall say little as to the desirability of such legislation. As one 
who has always regarded the liquor traffic as one of the greatest 
sources-of physical and moral evil in our midst, I should, of 
course, be glad to see some such programme as Mr. Chancellor 
suggests carried out. But as practical men and women, dealing 
with people and conditions as they are, and not merely amusing 
ourselves by building castles in the air, what we have to consider 
when we make proposals for legislation which we desire other 
people to regard as serious is: Are they practicable; can they be 
placed upon the Statute Book either now or after the war? These 
proposals are not put forward by Mr. Chancellor as ideals; they 
are propounded as a feasible plan for solving the drink problem in 
this country now. From that point of view—and no other is 
worth considering at the present juncture—are these proposals of 
any value: are they really practicable: are they any more than 
“ vain fantasy ’’?: i 

As to prohibition during the war, I will only remark that, 
greatly as it is to be desired, it has thus far proved to be unobtain- 
able, in spite of three years of vigorous agitation, and the fact that 
during the past twelve months the strain upon our food supplies 
and our transport service has been serious and at times perilous. 

But what of the proposals for after the war? 

First, as to the compensation or time notice. For five years the 
profits are, if necessary, to be made up to the pre-war standard. If 
the profits made by distillers and publicans for five years are equal 
to the pre-war standard, there is to be no compensation or time 
notice. Is there any possibility of such a scheme being accepted by 
Parliament? When the Act of 1904 had been on the Statute Book 
only four years, the Liberal Government, with the largest majority 
of modern times, proposed to give fourteen years’ notice, and 
twenty-one years would have been agreed to if the Bill could have 
been got through on those terms. In the name of all that is reason- 
able and practicable, what is the use of talking about five years 
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now, when the Act of 1904 has been in force for fourteen years, and 
thousands of transactions have taken place on the strength of it? 

Passing that by, is there the slightest possibility of Parliament 
agreeing to the total prohibition of the sale of intoxicants through- 
out the country, with the proviso that the prohibition is to be per- 
manent if on a national referendum a bare majority of those voting 
decide that it should be; and, if they do not so decide, abare majority 
in any local area may prohibit the trade there without any com- 
pensetion or consideration beyond the guarantee of profits for the 
first five years after the scheme came into force? 

Further, where a majority decide against total prohibition, no 
spirits, and? presumably no wine, are to be sold. The only alco- 
holic liquor obtainable is to he beer of an alcoholic strength not 
exceeding 2 per cent. This is, of course, practically total pro- 
hibition for the whole nation of the sale of any intoxicating liquors, 
because Mr. Chancellor tells us that beer lowered to 2 per cent. 
alcoholic strength ‘‘ practically ceases to be intoxicating.” 

That is to say, there is to be total prohibition of the sale of all 
intoxicants now and henceforth, unless and until a vote (national 
or local) is obtained against it, in which case the only alcoholic 
beverage which is to be obtainable is to be 2 per cent. beer. The 
whole of the liquor trade as we now know it is to be got rid of on 
a five years’ guarantee of pre-war profits! 

Much as those of us who are prohibitionists would like to secure 
such a consummation, is it not perfectly certain that such a pro- 
posal is entirely outside the sphere of practical politics, and would 
not be entertained for a moment by any Parliament or Government 
as a possible piece of present-day legislation? Yet this medley 
of fantastic impracticability is the vaunted alternative to State 
Purchase which is solemnly propounded in the pages of this- 
Review by a Member of Parliament! His proposals have only 
to be stated to be rejected as visionary and impossible under the 
conditions which exist in this country. A Labour Member of the 
present Government, speaking recently to those who seem to live 
with their heads in the clouds, said: “‘ By all means keep your ideals 
bright : but for God’s sake do keep your feet on the ground.” With 
ali respect, I earnestly commend that advice to my friend Mr. 
Chancellor. 

Anyone who wishes to propound a method of dealing with the 
urgent and baffling problem which the liquor traffic presents must 
“keep his feet on the ground,” and face facts, and deal with 
realities, if he is to make a contribution to the discussion that will 
be in any degree helpful. The Act of 1904 seriously increased the 
difficulties which temperance reformers have to face. It gave.to 
the trade’s claim for compensation a legal basis which it did not 
previously possess. It was a deplorable piece of legislation, but 
there it is, and it must be reckoned with in any proposals that are 
made. 

It is sometimes said that the Act ought not to have been passed, 
and that its validity cannot be recognised. Acts of Parliament 
cannot be played fast and loose with in that fashion. We are, as 
a nation, responsible for, and bound by what Parliament does, 
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and there would be an end of all-security and stability if those who 
were opposed to particular legislation were to be at liberty to 
treat it as null and void, and if they came into power to proceed as 
though it had never been enacted. That way anarchy lies, and 
with it the death-blow to security and peaceful and orderly 
constitutional progress. The Act of 1904, and the-legal vested 
interest which it created,, must be faced as a fact and dealt with 
practically and effectively if full power is to be secured to the people 
to deal with the liquor trade as they deem best. When, and only 
when, that is done will temperance people have a fair chance of 
inducing the electors and Parliament to give effect to their views 
and teaching. ad 

It must also be remembered thet, apart from that legislation, 
there has always been a feeling amongst the public—the majority 
of whom are not abstainers—that the financial interest of owners 
and occupiers of licensed premises should be recognised. As 
those interests have now been legally established for ‘fourteen 
years, it is quite certain that they will always block the road to 
effective temperance reform until they are cleared out of the way. 
The simplest method of getting rid of them is to buy them out and 
take control of the trade. I differ entirely from Mr. Chancellor’s 
statement that ‘‘ State Purchase is an alternative to Local Option 
and to Prohibition, not a step towards them. It cannot be har- 
monised with either, and would effectually check both.” On the 
contrary, both Local Option and Prohibition for England are 
“ effectually checked’ now, after sixty-five years of earnest and 
persistent agitation and propaganda. State Purchase is not an 
alternative to them. It can: be harmonised with either, and 
would be a stepping-stone to both. 

The chief difficulties in the way of temperance legislation in 
this country are, and always have been, on the one hand, the 
ingrained personal habits and social customs of the large majority 
of the.adult males, which lead many of them to resent what they 
regard as undue and unnecessary interference: and, on the other, 
the organised social,.commercial, and political power which the 
financial and personal interest of the trade is able to bring to bear 
in opposition to every effort to restrict, and still more to abolish, 
the sale of drink. When the difficulty of interference with personal 
habits is combined with the active opposition of personal, financial 
interest, and both are reinforced by a general unwillingness to 
deprive others of their livelihood and property in which law and 
custom have given them a definite legal interest, we are confronted 
with a combination of obstacles which enables us to understand 
why, in spite of the admitted urgency of the necessity for reform 
and the devotion with which it has been advocated, no progress 
has been made in England for nearly half a century and the present 
position is practically one of deadlock. Every year that passes 
makes it clearer that the financial and vested interest phase of the 
problem must be grappled with and got rid of if the temperance 
movement is to free itself from the barbed-wire entanglements in 
which it is now enmeshed. t 
T : Tuos. P. WHITTAKER. 


TURKEY AND ARMENIA. 


N his article A Policy for Turkey Mr. Brailsford proposes a 
comprehensive scheme for reforming or reconstructing 
Turkey. His starting-point is that there should be no partition 

of Turkey or separation from it, or, in other words, no local or 
territorial reforms, because the Turks look on such attempts as 
the beginning of a separation. However, he favours the idea of 
autonomy, though it must be autonomy in keeping with the 
Eastern institutions and the structure of society in the East— 
namely, a communal autonomy, and not a territorial one—no 
carving of @rritory. There is, he says, no national or local 
patriotism in the East. All interest is gathered round religious 
centres: church, mosque, or synagogue. Therefore each religious 
body must be reorganised as an autonomous community, free to 
administer the affairs of their own community with the fullest self- 
government, dealing with the church, the school, the police, the 
taxes, and all forms of social and medical assistance. 

Beginning at the bottom of the scale, the community round a 
church is the natural social unit in rural districts or in towns. 
Each should elect its headman and the council of elders, and these 
manage their affairs with the aid of the priest, the teacher, and a 
clerk. Next should come the Provincial organisation, having the 
administration of the affairs of the Bishopric. Then comes the 
Supreme National Council at the capital for each community, for 
dealing with affairs of a more general character. 

And it is with such a scheme that it is proposed to regenerate 
Turkey. It is astonishing that after so many experiments and 
failures there are still people who believe in the possibility of the 
enterprise. I read the scheme twice over, and failed to see any new 
element in the whole thing. The plan Mr. Brailsford proposes is 
the one already in practice all over Turkey from time immemorial. 
Every religious community, whether Greek, Armenian or Jew, etc., 
is organised as a separate ‘‘ Millet, with the Patriarch or Grand 
Rabbi at its head, invested with some sort of civil attributes. They 
have supreme National Assemblies at Constantinople, and similar 
ones in the provinces, down to rural districts, to manage all their 
communal affairs, as far as it pleases the Turk. The Armenians 
had even been favoured with a constitution since 1863, which is 
incorporated in the official Code of Laws (Tanzimat). Did that 
in any way change their condition? Not one bit, because they 
have no executive power whatever. Mr. Brailsford has copied 
the main points of the existing civil administration of the Turkish 
service, and now he offers it to the British public as something new 
and worth trying. The principal defect in this scheme is that 
it lacks the executive power. It is like having a mill furnished 
with all the machinery necessary for the making of fine work, 
without, however, any provision of steam—The Executive Power. 
With past experience in Turkish affairs, we ought to be concerned 
at this moment about the creation of this executive power, rather 
than lose our time over the details of the administrative machinery. 
It must be well understood that the failure of all schemes tried 
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is due to the insincerity and bad faith of the Turks, and their 
unwillingness to make them a success. This Turkish dead weight 
must first be done away with, before we may hope for the slightest 
success of any scheme whatever. Itis like having to put straight 
a bad business concern with an unwilling chief partner in it. -No 
attempt of any kind would work satisfactorily until you did away 
with him. The Turk is the unwilling partner. 

Does Mr. Brailsford think, perhaps, that his proposal nomi- 
nating European experts to organise the finances, the civil services, 
the courts of justice, and the gendarmerie, would save the situation 
and guarantee success? But such experts have been tried time 
and again at various departments, and have all failed because of the 
lack of the same executive power at.their back, and the unwilling- 
ness of the Turk to cope with it. 

I know that Mr. Brailsford proposes to entrust his scheme of 
reconstruction to a Special Commission of Assistance by the 
League of Nations, with an American as its president. But he 
gives no executive power to it either. On the contrary, he dis- 
tinctly stipulates that their aim would not be Dictation, but friendly 
aid; and that, please note, ‘‘ for a term of years only.” It would 
really be a marvellous experience if one could reconstruct Turkey 
with friendly aid and counsel! 

Decidedly it is not with such schemes on paper that Turkey 
can be reconstructed. My profound and sincere conviction, based 
on long personal experience of Turkish character and affairs, is 
that the only radical remedy is the one proposed by Mr. Gladstone, 
with a slight alteration; namely, “‘to send the Turk, bag and 
baggage, out of the Government of the country.’ As long as: 
you have the Turk at the head of the Government, there is abso- 
lutely no hope of any improvement. The Turks have shown their 
inaptitude and unwillingness for decent government. Surely a 
period of 500 years would have been amply long enough in which 
to prove their aptitude and good faith. Have they proved it? Did 
they make any improvement in any country where they went, 
either in Europe or Asia? Apart from improvements, were they 
even able to keep those countries in the state of prosperity and 
good government in which they found them at the time of their 
conquest? Only a superficial look at the map will suffice to dispel 
all doubts. 

It is with some satisfaction that one notes that Mr. Brailsford 
recommends the dismissal of ‘‘ the present governing clique with 
its peculiar methods of misrule’”’ without telling us who is to be 
put in its place. We have seen all of them at work, the young 
as well as the old, even those educated in Europe, and feasted as 
the liberators of Turkey. We have seen the Rechids, the Fuads, 
the Alis, the Mukhtars, the Midhats, and lately the Said and 
Kiamil Pashas, surnamed the Inglis. What have they done? 
Have any of them accomplished anything worth mentioning beyond 
promises and paper reforms, and a show of consummate cunning- 
ness to frustrate the successful working of any scheme? 

There is no need to whitewash the Turkish mismanagement by 
the intrigues of Europe, or to attribute it to the egoistic and 
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Imperialist aims of the Powers of the Concert. The Turks were 
‘at work before the Concert of Europe, and, rather than Europe or 
any of the Powers intriguing in Turkey, it was the Turks who 
were intriguing in Europe. At one time they were stronger than 
all Europe put together. Besides, it must also be taken into con- 
‘sideration that the countries they conquered were already organised 
and highly civilised, at least on the same level as the countries of 
Europe, and that the Turks had at their disposal all the resources 
of Arabian civilisation and literature. Have they made any use 
of them? Can Mr. Brailsford show any work done by them any- 
where in the whole of their history worth mentioning? What 
authorises him, then, to expect the Turks to change their ways 
-and their character now to such an extent as to astonish the world? 

Have any number of those enlightened, gentlemanly, and brave 
‘Turks, knowing how low Turkey has sunk in the estimation of the 
civilised world, dared to come forward and protest, and fight, if 
necessary, against those unheard-of crimes committed through- | 
out the length and breadth of the land? We hear of some isolated 
‘cases here and there, but nothing to draw any attention. Some of 
their enlightened people, such as Prince Sabahaddin and Kemal 
Midhat, are just sitting in Paris and Geneva and addressing to the 
Armenians appeals to pardon and forget the past and to stretch 
out to them the hand of fraternity. They would not risk 
their skins in a serious enterprise. Where is their ablest philo- 
sopher and politician, Ahmed Risa, and what is he doing at this 
critical crisis of their country? 

Could any impartial man believe that people of such character 
could be entrusted with the government of their poor deaf and 
dumb Turkish people—let alone the Christians—with a paper 
scheme such as we have exposed? 

It would be a crime against humanity, against the people of 
Turkey, to think and to try a policy again which is bound to 
fail, if nothing more radical is done at last. I go even one step 
further, and say that the Turk must be out of the government not 
-only for the benefit of the country at large, but especially for the 
Turks themselves. All friends of the Turkish race must admit that 
officialism or bureaucracy is a misfortune and the main cause of the 
decline of the Turkish race. The ambition of all Turks is to secure 
posts in the governmental mechanism, including, of course, the 
‘Army and the Navy. No other vocation has any attraction for 
them. Once driven out of their secure position they will turn to 
other walks of life and show willingness to work. This would prove 
to be a blessing to them, and the salvation of their race. 

As to whom to put in their place, I have no hesitation in pro- 
posing (without going into further details), first, to make the 
Commission of the League of Nations a real thing with full execu- 
tive Powers, not merely advisory and shadowy. The Sultan can 
be kept as a figure-head if they think it advisable, in one of the 
palaces, but with no power of ruling. Then, to entrust all the 
principal departments to expert Europeans, taken from all coun- 
tries, and their subordinates to be taken from the natives of the 
country by competitive election and promoted according to their 
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proof of ability, without any regard to their nationality, race, or 
religion. The army and navy and police, and the gendarmerie 
also to be under European experts with full powers. 

As to Armenia, Mr. Brailsford’s solution is a very pessimistic 
and disappointing one, and is expressed in the following terms: 
‘* Sentiment would lead one to demand for them not merely auto- 
nomy, but independence. But can one make a state without 
inhabitants? It is useless to devise schemes for depopulated 
Armenia.’’ And with these words he dismisses the question. This 
is all the consolation he can give to the Armenians. In other 
words, because the Turks have massacred and deported the 
Armenians in such a thoroughly cruel way that country must 
remain under Turkey as a reward of that great achievement. This 
is the triumph of the favourite old Turkish plan: ‘‘ The surest way 
of getting rid of the Armenian Question is to get rid of the 
Armenians themselves.” A very convenient expedient, indeed, 
for settling any protest or dispute with subject races or minorities! 
England, for example, at the close of the war and before the | 
demobilisation, might overrun Ireland, massacre and exterminate 
the Irish, and then declare that there is no more Irish Question! 
Let us carry the matter a little further. Is it true that there are no 
more Armenians left in Turkey? At least the Young Turks them- 
selves do not agree with Mr. Brailsford on that point. They pre- 
tend that there were no such massacres on any large scale as they are 
accused of having executed. The Armenians have only been sent, 
they say, to the Syrian and Arabian deserts for safety, and are 
moving backwards and forwards with the advancing and retreating 
Turkish armies. I do not say that I believe them, but, at least, 
that is another version of the sad facts, and, taken at the lowest 
estimates, there must still be several hundreds ‘of thousands of 
Armenians who, because they have been forcibly driven away from 
their home, would not lose or renounce their claim to it, and, no 
doubt, at the close of the war, would return to their desolate homes 
in the Armenian provinces. Even those belonging to the Western 
and Anatolian provinces would prefer to go-and settle in Armenia 
proper rather than return to their desolate and ruined homes in 
Anatolia. ` 

If Mr. Brailsford’s reason for not being able to find any solu- 
tion to the Armenian Question ig the fact that Armenia at present, 
and while the war is going on, is a desolate land, void of 
Armenians, one should make an effort to devise methods to bring 
back from all parts of Turkey and Russia as many Armenians as 
possible who, he admits, merit not only autonomy but independ- 
ence. For instance, the Armenians of Armenia proper should be 
permitted to return, and those of the Anatolian provinces should be 
induced to go there also. 

Of course, all this must be organised and carried out by the 
Committee of the League of Nations. The property of these last 
people must be realised and business concerns wound up by the 
Committee, and the proceeds sent on’ to Armenia to them. Hard 
as it is, I do not think many Armenians would object to it. They 
would prefer a similar just and humane arrangement for their 
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settling in Armenia proper tu the sad prospect of re-enacting the 
calvary of their martyrdom, through scenes of unheard-of suffer- 
ing, where they were driven like cattle. Surely it is not a pleasure 
to any of them to go back and face their treacherous Turkish 
neighbours, who, after having plundered and jeered at them in 
their days of misfortune, would now come and play the hypocrite! 
Besides the Armenians of Turkey, there are others outside Turkey 
who have a profound sense of patriotism and a strong claim on 
Armenia, and who would be able to bring to nought the diabolical 
plan of the Turks of ‘‘ having Armenia without the Armenians.”’ 
Armenia is such a well-defined country historically, geographi- 
cally, and from the point of view of architecture, that even a 
handful of Armenians would be able to assert their rights and 
claims to it. A few generations of peaceful lives would be quite 
enough for the prolific Armenians to fill the country and to bring 
it to great prosperity. At the date of their emancipation Greece 
and Bulgaria had only a few hundreds of thousands of Greeks and 
Bulgars respectively. 

Lately, through the generosity of the British Government, justice 
has been done to the Jewish race, in assigning Palestine to be their 
home. Centuries of deprivation and injustice did not prevent 
England from finding out the real and original owners of the land. 
‘There are no Jews in Palestine, yet none would deny or doubt 
Palestine to be the Jews’ fatherland. Why so? Because history 
proves it; the geography of the land is Jewish; names of towns, 
villages, valleys, mountains, rivers, and lakes are connected with 
Jewish history; the soil is soaked with Jewish blood, the grave- 
yards are filled with Jewish ancestors, and, above all, the heart of 
every Jew is attached to the land, and their eyes, from all parts 
of the world, are turned to Mount Zion. 

The case of Armenia bears remarkable resemblance to that of 
Palestine. It has been identified with the Armenians as their his- 
toric home for over 3,000 years. The soil is soaked with their 
blood. The land is covered with Armenian monuments of all ages. 
The earth is full of the ruins of their ancient monuments 
or the graves of their ancestors. One cannot travel in any direction 
through the country without coming across scenes of great import- 
ance connected with the history of their struggle for right and 
liberty. 

In one important feature, however, the case of Armenia differs 
from that of Palestine and her claim is stronger. While Palestine 
had for 2,000 years ceased to be inhabited by Jews, Armenia, on 
the contrary, was all the time inhabited by the Armenians; and 
it is only since the war that the Turks have, it is said, cleared 
Armenia of them by massacring and deporting them, in order to 
be able to say, with Mr. Brailsford, that ‘‘one cannot make a 
State without inhabitants.” If, therefore, Palestine, without Jews, 
can be assigned as the home of the Jews, the more so, surely, can 
Armenia be assigned to the Armenians, where, until lately, Ar- 
Menian communities, towns, and villages were thriving, and 
where the hearths of their ruined homes are still smouldering. 
-Lord Robert Cecil, of course, knew all the arguments of the Turks 
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and their friends, especially in this country. But he must have 
weighed all those arguments in favour of the Armenians when, 
in his memorable speech of December 2nd, 1917, he solemnly 
declared Palestine for the Jews and Armenia for the Armenians. 

The fact that while the Armenians, having the interest of the 
country at heart, were always demanding reform and just adminis- 
tration, in order to secure its prosperity, the Turks and Kurds, on 
the contrary, were anxious to keep the country in a lawless con- 
dition for their own benefit, proves clearly that the Armenians are 
the real owners of the land, while the Turks and Kurds are only 
mercenary strangers, without interest in its welfare. 

The case of the Armenians, Jews, and Arabs is quite different 
from that of many other ancient peoples. No person would, for 
instance, ever think of declaring Babylonia for the Babylonians, 
or Pontus, Phrygia, or Pamphylia for their original inhabitants, 
because none of these ancient peoples is existent or putting for- 
ward similar claims. Even the present inhabitants of these historic 
lands who have replaced them cannot advance a claim of terri- 
torial or local autonomy. For instance, the people who to-day 
inhabit the territory of the once powerful kingdom of Pontus never 
dream of claiming a community of origin with the ancient people 
of Pontus. They are mostly of foreign origin. The Turks have 
carried out in all those countries the policy of extermination 
successfully which failed in Armenia until lately. It is quite evident 
that the relation of the Armenians with Armenia is of quite another 
character. 

Let us now come to another side of the question. Suppose 
Armenia, for some reason or other, be not assigned to the Ar- 
menians: to whom, then, will that land be given? The Turks, 
certainly, have no right to it, from any point of view. They are not 
the aborigines, like the Armenians. As a race they were not even 
equal in numbers to the Armenian race before the war. The 
Armenians in the six provinces numbered 1,018,000, while the 
Turks numbered only 666,000.. They were, for the most part, 
‘Government employees and servants, officers, clerks, policemen, 
tax-gatherers: all parasites, fattened up with the sweat and labour 
of the Armenians. They have bestowed no benefit on the country 
except ruining it and keeping it in ruins, Surely the sense of 
decency would make even the thought of such a scandal impossible! 

The Kurds might next put forward a claim for Armenia. They 
were, however, less than the Turks in the same area, only 424,000 
before the war. But their country proper is further to the south 
than Armenia, Kurdistan. They only came to Armenia to plunder. 
They were invited and drawn there by the authorities to help them 
in their oppressive work and plan. They have no interest in the 
country, which is not theirs—no monument, no public work of any 
kind can be traced to them. On the contrary, hundreds of 
prosperous Armenian villages, sanctuaries, monasteries, entire 
districts can be shown which were plundered, destroyed, and turned 
to heaps of ruins or deserts. 

As regards the interest of the country, what would be the prospect 
of handing it over to the Kurds? Supposing even they formed 
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the majority, what benefit would the land derive from the Kurds? 
This should be the deciding consideration at the final settlement. 
It is of common knowledge that the Kurds have no trade, no com-- 
merce, no industry (except cattle rearing), no agriculture, no 
schools, no hospitals or any institutions or work of charity, not 
even mosques in many places. They are not attached to one place- 
and settled there, but roam up and down, plundering and terroris- 
ing the peaceful inhabitants who keep the country going. What 
can one expect from such lawless, nomadic vagabonds, lower even 
than gipsies? While if the land be returned to its rightful 
owners, the Armenians, their strong love of the country would 
enable them to undergo any amount of sacrifice. They have every 
aptitude for turning that land yery soon into a Garden of Eden. 
Armenians of every part of the world will flock in, even those who 
are not quite ready to return themselves finding, meantime, many 
ways of helping the settlers. 

As to the Kurds, if they remained peaceful they would be wel- 
come to stay; if not, they would only have to take down their tents. 
and move down a little further into Kurdistan proper, and be 
among their own people. This entails no hardship or inconvenience 
to them since they have no settled abode. They are used to 
decamping. Neither is there any need of using force to drive 
them away. As soon as they see that law and order are enforced 
in Armenia, and that they can no more lead a life of brigandage, 
they will move by themselves. So would the Turks. Once they 
saw there was no privileged position for them in the government 
and no more prospect of favouritism or of the parasite they were 
used to, they would choose not to remain in the country. 

And thus the Armenian people, for whom Mr. Brailsford 
generously wishes autonomy and independence, will, by a natura! 
process, enter into possession of their country and at last enjoy 
the blessings of self-government. 


G. THOUMAIAN. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH OF THE. FUTURE. 
l A VISION. 


HERE is an old saying which savours of Hibernian humour, 

“ Some people never hear the bell ring until it stops.” Yet 

there is a deal of truth in this somewhat involved assertion.. 

To a certain extent the church bell has stopped; in other words, the 
war has stopped the easy, placid, self-satisfied, unreal tolling of 
the bells of our churches, and in the eloquent silence that has suc- 
ceeded many questions have been asked. Is the Church asleep? 
What is the Church doing? Is the Church of any consequence in 
the life of the nation? Men have at least ‘‘ heard the bell,” and 
they have brought the immense weight of criticism to bear on the 
Church and on her methods. It has gone the length of. bitter 
sarcasm ; in some cases, where, for instance, a controversy has been 
started and kept up for a long period—on what ?—-whether the 
Church is desirous to get down into the trenches of the national life 
and bring her message of hope to the toilers? No, not that. But 
whether chairs or pews are better furnishing for the sacred edifice! 

But this only by way of introduction. The great outstanding 
problem with which we have to deal is the fact that there are thou- 
sands of people absolutely out of all touch or even sympathy with. 
the Church, and we fear that the Church has only herself to blame 
for this state of affairs. She has been so intent on the ringing of 
bells—sometimes even sacring bells !—that she has not noticed the 
glaring fact. 

But she is not alone in this severe indictment. The Churches of 
Christendom are in the dock with her. The war has also shown im 
clear colours that Christianity ‘in its organised sense has been a 
complete failure. True it is the world does not distinguish between 
Christianity as we know it and the person of Jesus Christ Himself, 
and it is not slow to condemn both. The words of Matthew Arnold 
have come easily to their lips: 


“ Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born.” 


If, therefore, we are true to the Person of Jesus Christ, and jealous 
for His honour, we must.fearlessly face this criticism, and seek for: 
some new presentment of the Christian revelation which shall cover 
the whole human race in its ideals and hopes. 

The war has done a great many things of a progressive nature, 
but perhaps the most remarkable of al! is the breaking of barriers 
which separated nations and countries, and the unifying of the 
world in the pursuit of fraternity. ‘‘ The nations are,” says the 
Dean of Durham, “‘ in the position of shipwrecked travellers thrown 
together by a sudden disaster into an undesired and intimate fellow-- 
ship. They perforce must discover common needs and common 
interests.” It is quite clear thatthe older national constitutions are 
powerless to do this, as witness the failure ofẹHague conventions 
and other efforts to ensure the peace of the world. All leaders are: 
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now forced to consider such a reconstruction of the civilised world 
as that such wars as this shall not be possible in the future. Conse- 
quently, there has arisen a desire for a new nationalism for all the 
world, having ‘‘ Humanity ’’ for the goal of its efforts. 

Now in quite a similar manner must the Church of Christ seek 
out a method of working in the world amongst the different peoples ; 
for if Christianity is to be saved from annihilation in its organised 
form it is bound to construct a great Catholic Church on the lines of 
the New Internationalism which shall secure the union and fellow- 
ship of all the Churches, and thus prevent for all time the jealousy, 
the fierce competition, and the overlapping of Christian societies, 
which have, after all, but one object in common—the salvation of 
souls. This problem arises trom the fact, which has come upon 
us with something of a rude shock, that organised Christianity has 
already been placed in the melting pot, for it is being borne in upon 
many that we have as Churches been uttering shibboleths and 
carrying on services which, for some reason or other, have lost 
their power to attract the great mass of men. 

Let me now quote a few independent testimonies to the truth of 
this, which I have chosen from a close study of the question for 
several years. Lieut. Donald Hankey in his chapter in the 
“ Student in Arms ” styled ‘‘ The Religion of the Inarticulate,” 
says, in commenting upon his observation of the men in the 
trenches: ‘‘ Here were men who believed absolutely in the Christian 
virtues’of unselfishness, generosity, charity, and humility, without 
ever connecting them in their minds with Christ; and at the same 
time what they did associate with Christianity was just on a par 
with the formalism and smug self-righteousness which Christ spent 
His whole life in trying to destroy. This is surely nothing short 
of tragedy.” The Dean of Durham puts this thought into more 
concise form: ‘‘ The religious revival in the trenches . . . may 
be less significant than the chaplains, eagerly on the watch for 
signs of religious concern, have supposed; but the volume of 
evidence as to the behaviour of officers and men, the letters that 
have been received from the fighting fronts, the conversations with 
men in hospitals and elsewhere, all indicate a hold on fundamental 
‘Christianity, firmer and more intelligent than we had ventured to 
believe possible in men who have made no profession of Christianity 
at home, and in some cases lived as if they had been totally 
indifferent to the Christian claim. Christendom, it seems, is filled 
with unregistered Christians, and the communicants’ rolls of the 
churches do not include the names of Christ’s most devoted 
followers. If . . . this can hardly be contemplated without 
disturbance and regret, there is surely far more comfort than distress 
in it. 

Canon Deane, in commenting on the failure of the National 
Mission to have even begun to influence national life—the religious 
life of the nation as a whole—still believes that the religious craving 
exists in all classes, and says fearlessly: ‘‘ If people do not turn 
to the Church, the faget does not mean that they feel no hunger, but 
simply that they doubt the Church’s ability to satisfy it.” He is 
contending for a movement which will place in the forefront ‘' the 
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power and love of the living Saviour. Ah! it is these that matter: 
it is these that must overcome the world.” 

.Bishop Brent, when preaching at the combined American- 
English service in St. Paul’s, pleaded that ‘‘ the watchword of the 
Christian Churches must be unity. . . . A large part of the 
public has already served notice on the Churches that unless we 
observe the elementary principles of peaceableness, fairness, and 
fellowship they will get on without us.” 

We are now in a position to ask, “‘ What is our vision of the 
Catholic Church of the future? ’’ It will be a Church, first of all, 
which shall possess two distinct ‘‘ notes ° or ruling principles. Ist. 
It will have to recover the ‘‘ power to communicate vitality. This, 
alas! has been lost, but it is one of the surest signs of “ life.” We 
have but to meditate on the truth which Pentecost teaches to see 
this principle vindicated; for the power and presence of the Holy 
Spirit gave the body of disciples a ‘‘ live ” influence which had its 
effects upon thousands. ‘' The Lord was adding to the Church 
daily those who were being saved.” Thousands literally pressed 
into the Kingdom because they were infected with the “‘ life ’’? which 
characterised the whole body of believers. It may be argued 
whether to a large extent the lack of reality in the lives of Christians 
and the material and worldly spirit in the Churches has not contri- 
buted towards their alienation from the great mass of men and 
women l : 

But in what did the “‘life’’ consist? Was it the magnetism of 
men whose natural gifts were used to such good purpose? I do 
not think so: ‘‘ They were unlearned and ignorant men.” It was 
nothing more nor less than the burning zeal and devotion to a com- 
mon Lord and Saviour. He was the alpha and the omega of their 
life. His very Person rather than His teaching was the dominant 
force which transfigured their lives and “‘ turned the world upside 
down.” So our first part of our vision of the future shall be a 
return of all Christian Churches to the Person of Jesus Christ. In 
Him alone shall be the centrality of their message as well as the 
object of their devotion. 

Principal Selbie has told us that ‘‘ only as we are united on the 
bedrock of the great Christian fundamentals—which are in them- 
selves all deeper than the surface things of Church life and order— 
can we build on that foundation the one Catholic Christian Church, 
and find a fit motive for Christian service in a pagan world. To 
secure this the Church of the future must be very sure of God in 
Jesus Christ. Her theology must be Christo-centric, built up on 
the Redemption that is in Christ and seeking always the reconcilia- 
tion of God and man.” And again: ‘‘ The things which divide us 
belong to the circumference of our religion. At the centre we are 
one in Hope, in Faith, and in Love.” 

Having arrived at our vantage point, where we see all life 
coloured by the Presence of Christ, we can conceive that all contro- 
versies about both creed, and even organisation, which in past ages 
turned the minds of men clean away from Ghrist Himself, shall 
once again vanish away. ‘‘ Christ shall be all and in all.” How 
often is it verified in history that the idea begets the organisation, 
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and the organisation turns round and kills the idea! We shall 
-return to the primitive position, and place the essence of Christian 
discipleship, not in connection with any organised body of 
believers, but upon relationship to Christ Himself. “ If ye continue 
in My word, then are ye My disciples indeed.” This is why I 
place this “ note ” first, because life is never the result of organisa- 
ñon. It is always causative. ‘‘ Because I live ye shall live also.” 
Thus, to quote again Principal Selbie: ‘‘ Neither Independency, 
nor adult baptism, nor John Wesley’s sermons, nor the West- 
minster Confession can make a living Church of Christ. It is open 
to argument that any of these, or even Episcopacy itself, may be 
of the ‘ bene esse ’ of the Church; may help to maintain its life and 
secure its witness. But none af them can create life. That is God- 
given, and ‘the wind bloweth where it listeth.’ The Bishop of 
Oxford tells us that ‘‘the Church cannot and does not claim to 
restrict the free action of God.” 

Our second “‘ note ” is that the Christianity of the future must 
once more be ‘‘ capable of adapting itself to environment.’ This is 
also a great proof of life, and nothing has reacted so much upon the 
vitality of the Church as her power of reconstruction, of adapting 
herself to the varying needs of each succeeding age. It is easy to 
trace this evolution in her history from the very earliest days. But, 
perhaps, it is seen in striking relief in the 16th century. It was 
then seen that the Church had long since ceased to have any touch 
with the nation, and that the idea of a National Church as being 
the moulder of the national sentiment and the inspirer of the 
national imagination was completely lost. She had become Roman 
from every standpoint. It is not so incorrect to say that in Henry 
the Eighth’s reign the Roman Church in England was disestab- 
lished. But while the Church as an organised religion was dis- 
rupted, its root ideas remained. Our reformers did not break off 
completely with the Catholic idea as the Continental leaders did. 
They set to work reconstructing the Church at a time when the 
power and prestige of Rome were at their very zenith. How did 
they achieve their object? They fearlessly and ruthlessly cut away 
everything that was either, as Bishop Creighton says, ‘‘ of a noxious 
growth or which disfigured its primitive characteristics.’ They 
brought its ideals and organisation to the touchstone of Holy 
Scripture and eliminated everything which was not wholly con- 
sistent with the teaching of Christ and His apostles. Principal 
Selbie put this principle in very strong language when he said: 
‘“ Wherever organisation or orthodoxy leads to limitation rather 
than the furtherance of life, to maintain them is an act of spiritual 
suicide.” This our Reformers refused to do, and thus saved 
Christianity for the world. 

I am quite ready to be asked the question: ‘‘If organised or 
official Christianity goes, what is going to take its.place?’’ But, 
alas! I am not so ready with a full answer! I rather incline to the 
opinion that the Catholic Church of the future will be a society 
based upon the highest ideal of Christian fellowship and brother- 
hood. Its organisation shall be more after the pattern of the New 
Testament times, its priesthood shall be ministerial, its worship 
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congregational, its life more ascetic and mystic, its services much 
freer, with a greater share of ‘‘ the word of exhortation ’’ given to 
` the so-called laity. This Church will be composed of all who pro- 
fess the faith and the love of Jesus Christ, whether Anglican or non- 
Episcopal, and even including the best elements of the Greek and 
Roman Churches. It will bea spirit-filled organism, and the Holy 
Spirit Himself shall provide some mode of expression for the 
different character and temperament of each member. There will 
be unity in diversity. The barriers which are raised to-day towards 
reunion, such as ‘‘ Apostolic Succession ” and ‘‘ Episcopacy,” will 
have disappeared before the better judgment and executive ability 
—guided by the Holy Spirit—of the leaders of all Churches. The 
things that are alone essential shalf be retained. The test of admis- 
sion to this truly Divine society will be of the simplest. This was 
put by a chaplain home from Gallipoli in a sermon preached 
in Westminster Abbey recently: ‘‘ When the padres and men 
come back from the front they will have a wider horizon. All our 
little disputes and difficulties will seem so trivial, and I think we 
shall ask rather, ‘ Do you believe in the Incarnation of God?’ ‘Do 
you acknowledge the virtues of the blood of Calvary?’ ‘If so, 
then you are my brother. If so, then you are within the Church, and 
we dare not refuse to you that chiefest gift that God has given— 
even Himself. Heroic needs demand heroic souls.’’’ Above all, 
the Catholic Church of the future will stand for a standard of Divine 
righteousness in daily life which the general consensus of opinion 
proclaims to be truly Christian. In this realm she will make her 
most successful appeal to those masses of toilers who have sus- 
pected her motives in the past, and, because of this, have remained 
outside. She will return to a spirit of reality by urging every one 
of her members to frame their lives upon the life of Jesus Christ. 
The home life will be sanctified by His presence. The commercial 
life shall be shorn of the competitive system which has had such 
disastrous results, especially upon the poor, crushing them and 
grinding them down to the level of mere machines. The sphere 
of politics and of social reform shall be hallowed and sanctified by 
the principles of Jesus Christ. : 
Thus the way shall be opened up for the great Kingdom of 
Heaven to be established on earth which St. John in his vision 
means when he says, ‘‘ I saw a new heaven and earth,” and to which 
St. Peter adds, ‘‘ wherein dwelleth righteousness.” That is to 
say, that all unrighteousness shall be swept away, and with it the 
shutting out of all its attendant evils, which are, alas! still the 
characteristic of the old world. “ That colossal heap of stunted life 
pent up in crowded ways ”’ shall be transformed into ‘‘ the boys and 
girls playing in the streets of the city ” unfettered by the inexorable 
conditions of this present life. The new heaven and the new earth 
shall be the resultant of all those truly Christian forces which shall 
eventually cause to disappear all the scalding blemishes on human 
society, and with them “ that flood of poverty which has altogether 
overflowed the embankments which the Poor Law has provided 
to contain it,” for “there shall be no more sorrow nor crying, 
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| HAVE sought recreation recently in the pages of Evelyn’s 

Diary. I would open the door of his house and invite the 

reader to enter therein. ‘‘ Nul plaisir n’a saveur . . . sans 
communication.” 

John Evelyn’s life stretches over a long and turbulent period. 
One of the earliest entries in the Diary is the record of the 
execution of the Earl of Strafford on Tower Hill. And before 
his death Evelyn had witnessed the Civil War, the rise and 
fail of Commonwealth and Protectorate, the Restoration, the 
Revolution of 1688, and the beginning of that last great war, 
the War of Spanish Succession, which finally broke the power of 
Louis XIV. But John Evelyn was not moulded after his times. 
He was homely and peace-loving, exceeding prudent and circum- 
spect, and shrank from great issues. When English affairs became 
overclouded in 1641, he took, as he says, ‘‘ resolution to absent 
myself from this ill face of things at home,” * and went off on a 
tour in the Low Countries. And when civil war came in the follow- 
ing year he looked on as spectator, and jotted down notes of visits 
to sieges and antiquities without appearing to observe any very 
fundamental difference between the two. ‘‘ Oct. 3rd [1642]. To 
Chichester, and hence next day to see the siege of Portsmouth. . . - 
Thence I went to Southampton and Winchester, where I visited 
the castle, school, church, and King Arthur’s Round Table.’’+ 

The following month he decided to join the Royalists. At that 
moment the King, Essex having failed to block his progress at 
Edgehill, had marched upon London, and seemed upon the point 
of nipping rebellion in the bud. But he was dilatory, and was 
defeated at Brentford. And Evelyn, as he says, ‘‘ came in with 
my horse and arms just at the retreat; but was not permitted to 
stay longer than the 15th’’ [three days later], “ by reason of the 
army marching to Gloucester; which would have left both me and 
my brothers exposed to ruin, without any advantage to his 
Majesty ’’;; by which, presumably, he meant that as the King 
was now retreating upon Oxford, his family estates, being in 
Surrey, would be exposed to sequestration by Parliament, and that 
the small help he could give his Majesty was hardly worth so heavy 
a price. So he returned discreetly to Wotton, ‘‘ nobody knowing 
of my having been in his Majesty’s army,’’§ and sent “ his black 
manège horse and furniture with a friend to his Majesty, then at 
Oxford,” and possessed himself in what patience he might build- 
ing a study and making fish-ponds and islands and ‘‘ other soli- 
tudes and retirements ” at Wotton,{ and flitting mysteriously about 
to London and Hatfield, ostensibly in the study of architecture 
and gardens, until at last, ‘‘ the Covenant being pressed,” as he 
says, ‘‘ finding it impossible to evade the doing of very unhandsome 
things . . . October the 2nd, I obtained a licence of his Majesty, 
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dated at Oxford and signed by the King, to travel again.” * And 
travel he did, until the war was over. 

These episodes are eminently characteristic of Evelyn. And 
we are sufficiently experienced in these days in the way in which 
great crises take men, to construe them with charity. In part, I 
think, Evelyn found the world a very pleasant place, and did not 
quite understand why anyone should want to alter it. “I am 
thankful to acknowledge,” he writes to Robert Boyle, “ that, as to 
the common forms of living in the world, I have little reason to be 
displeased.’’+ In part, I think, if change were necessary, he had no 
very clear conception of what the nature of that change was to be. 
He had no overwhelming vocation. He had none of the spirit of 
the reformer. He found the sight of torture ‘‘ uncomfortable,” 
but passes without any stronger expression to the next entry in his 
diary a few days later: ‘‘ March 2oth. I went this night with my 
wife to a ball at the Marquis de Crevecceur’s.”’t But, above every- 
thing else, for good or for evil, he was circumspect, and 
circumspection is not conducive to action. He was essentially 
prudent and tidy. And, once you allow yourself to become prudent 
and tidy, it is exceedingly difficult to learn the art of recklessness, 
particularly if you have, as Evelyn had, an adequate income and 
plenty of leisure. He made up his accounts, temporal and spiritual, 
at the close of each year. ‘‘ December 31st [1656]. I begged God’s 
blessing and mercies for His goodness to me the past year, and set 
my domestic affairs in order.’’§ And in old age, when he had been 
ill. “ After this,’ he writes, “I now began to look over and 
methodise all my writings, accounts, letters, papers; inventoried 
the goods, and other articles of the house, and put things into the 
best order I could, and made my will; that now, growing in years, 
I might have none of these secular things and concerns to distract 
me when it should please Almighty God to call me from this 
transitory life. With this, I prepared some special meditations and 
devotions for the time of sickness ’’|+—therein displaying tidiness 
and foresight quite unimpeachable, and yet carried to a pitch to 
which it is perhaps fortunate we have not all leisure to attain. 

The prudence is equally evident. Well on in life he was made a 
commissioner of the Privy Seal, an office which involved the 
function of attaching the King’s private seal to acts under his hand, 
thereby giving them official sanction. As the period of this 
commission was the reign of James II., and as James II. was a 
Catholic and a rake, its exercise often entailed considerable 
embarrassment upon so sober a Churchman as Evelyn. 

Naturally, for such a temperament, public life had small 
attraction. He confesses that the office of Justice of the Peace was 
“the office in the world I had most industriously avoided, in 
regard of the perpetual trouble thereof in these numerous 
parishes.” He “did not,” he says, “‘ affect the life and hurry of 
the Court,” and rejoiced'to come home and “‘ be private a little,’’** 
and he escapes with a sigh of relief from the business of his 
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commissions ‘‘to the Royal Society, to refresh among the 
philosophers.’”’* He even contemplated, in the disturbed years 
prior to the Restoration, a sort of conventual settlement to which 
kindred spirits might escape from ‘‘ this miserable and uncertain 
pilgrimage.” In it life was to be spent in reading and conversation, 
with bowls and chess, and music once a week, as a diversion, and 
with gardening as exercise, and an interdict was to be placed upon 
more than two incursions a week upon the private apartments of 
the members. ‘‘ And,” he writes, ‘‘ is not this the same that many 
noble personages did at the confusion of the Empire by the 
barbarous Goths, when Saint Jerome, Eustochium, and others, 
retired from the impertinences of the world to the sweet recesses and 
societies in the East? ’’+ . 

The cry is, truly, an old one, and echoes down the ages. But it 
is perhaps fortunate that it does not often find satisfaction; for 
ordinary mortals tend to become too absorbed in their own affairs, 
and a little too concerned with the importance thereof, if you give 
them too liberal a supply of time. And Pepys, though his friend- 
ship for Evelyn grew to be warm, noted all this on their first ac- 
quaintance. Sunday, Nov. 5th, 1665. ‘‘ By water to Deptford, 
and there made a visit to Mr. Evelyn, who, among other things, 
showed me most excellent painting in little, in distemper, Indian 
ink, water-colours; graving; and, above all, the whole secret of 
mezzo-tinto, and the manner of it, which is very pretty, and good 
things done with it. He read to me very much also of his dis- 
course, he hath been many years and now is about, about garden- 
age; which will be a most noble and pleasant piece. He read me 
part of a play or two of his making, very good, but not as he con- 
ceits them, I think, to be. He showed me his Hortus Hyemalis ; 
leaves laid up in a book of several plants kept dry, which preserve 
colour, however, and look very finely, better than any herbal. In - 
fine, a most excellent person he is, and must be allowed a little for 
a little conceitedness ; but he-may well be so, being a man so much 
above others. He read me, though with too much gusto, some 
little poems of his own, that were not transcendent, yet one or. two 
very pretty epigrams ; among others, of a lady looking in at a grate, 
and being pecked at by an eagle that was there.’’t l 

The diary of such a man is, as may be expected, characterised 
by placidity. It is the commentary of a man who sits quietly by 
watching a turbulent world which wrings nothing more from him 
than an occasional complaint at its strange contrariety. And it is 
the diary, too, of a mind equally at peace with itself. “It contains 
no deeply-illuminating self-revelation. It is devoid of the desperate 
and awful struggles of the spirit which stand recorded, for example, 
in the letters of Cromwell. It is the diary of a man full of delights 
in gardens and curiosities, in clipped hedges and artificial cascades, 
in basins and jettos, and grottos and spacious gravel walks, and in 
those strange medleys of drawings, shells, medals, precious stones 
and monstrosities which rejoiced the heart of the seventeenth- 
century dilettante. And it is the diary of a man who could retain 
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his delight in these things while the world fell about his head and 
men plumbed the depths of good and evil. 

While England strove in civil war, and father was divided against 
son, Evelyn wandered over France and Italy, attracted principally 
by gardens and collections, buying curios, looking at pictures, 
learning languages, sitting down here and there with his ‘ black 
lead pen’’ and “taking a prospect,’’* delighting infinitely in the 
beauty of southern lands, journeying deliciously “‘ through a 
country sweetly declining to the south and Mediterranean coasts, 
full of vineyards and olive-yards, orange trees, myrtles, pome- 
granates, and the like sweet plantations, to which belong pleasantly 
situated villas . . . built all of freestone, and in prospect showing 
as if they were so many heaps of snow dropped out of the clouds 
amongst those perennial greens.” + He visited Rome, Naples and 
Venice, and returned at the end of three years to Paris through 
the pleasant fields of France. From Lyons to Orleans they 
travelled by water. ‘‘ Sometimes, we footed it through pleasant 
fields and meadows; sometimes, we shot at fowls, and other birds; 
nothing came amiss; sometimes, we played at cards; whilst others 
sung, or were composing verses; for we had the great poet, Mr. 
Waller, in our company.” ¢ 

By the time of his return 10 Paris he was twenty-six. At Paris 
he joined the colony of Royalist exiles. In the following years 
he made two visits to England, on which he was concerned partly 
with his private affairs, but partly, also, it appears, with those 
of the Royalist party. Eventually the prospect of the 
restoration of the Monarchy becoming more and more remote, he 
brought over his wife, and took up his abode at Sayes Court, 
Deptford. = 

The diary of the years that follow gives a curiously quiet picture 
of that tumultuous England. It is, it is true, a place of sad 
memories, and new scars, and some small inconvenience. Col- 
chester brings memories of Royalists ‘‘ barbarously shot, murdered 
by Ireton in cold blood, after surrendering on articles’’;§ and 
all its suburbs are burnt. At Worcester he ‘‘ found the cathedral 
much ruined by the late wars,’’! and at Lincoln “ the soldiers 
had lately knocked off most of the brasses from the gravestones .. . 
besides which, they exceedingly ruined the city.” And Church 
of England men suffered from the suppression of episcopacy, and 
could only carry on their devotions in private—‘‘ the first time,” 
Evelyn notes with indignation, ‘‘the Church of England was 
reduced to a chamber and conventicle.’’** 

Yet Evelyn jogged along through it all upon his own quiet way, 
making the best of things. He travelled over the greater part of 
the country, duly visiting cathedrals and mounting steeples to view 
the ‘‘ goodly prospect all over the country,’ }f and, as usual, 
delighting in the great houses with their ‘‘ brave woods and 
streams,” their ‘‘ noble prospects,” their avenues and walks and 
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bowling alleys and their great galleries of pictures. And at home 
- he planted trees, and set himself to the translation of Lucretius, 
and wrote on education and on gardening, and went occasionally 
to London, ‘‘ to hear the famous Dr. Jeremy Taylor . . . con- 
cerning evangelical perfection’’* or to dine with the Holland 
Ambassador, where perhaps one talked treason ;+ or to visit ‘ the 
honest and learned Mr. Hartlib,” “a master of innumerable 
curiosities, and very communicative,’’} returning home by water 
on a November evening, and catching cold thereby, “‘ that had 
almost killed me.” While ‘on Sunday afternoon I frequently 
sfaid at home to catechise and instruct my family, those exercises. 
universally ceasing in the parish churches, so as people had no 
principles, and grew very ignoranteof even the common points of 
Christianity ; all devotion being now placed in hearing sermons and 
discourses of speculative and notional things.’’§ 

With the Restoration the pace of life quickened. Just prior to 
that crisis Evelyn became much more active in matters political, 
and after the event public employment was rapidly forthcoming. 
He became a member of the Council of the Royal Society, and 
commissioner for reforming buildings, ways, streets, and incum- 
brances in London, for regulating hackney coaches, for charitable 
uses, for sewers, for the Mint, for the sick and wounded and the 
prisoners during the Dutch war, for regulating the making of 
saltpetre, and for the restoration of St. Paul’s, was entrusted with 
the composition of the official history of the Dutch war, and was 
put upon the Council of Foreign Plantations. So that in July, 
1679, he writes that he has ‘‘for the last ten years . . . been in 
perpetual motion, and hardly two months in the year at my own 
habitation, or conversant with my family.’’|| And these many 
duties were followed in 1685 by the appointment to the most 
important of the offices which he held, to which reference has 
already been made, the commissionership of the Privy Seal. 

With the Revolution of 1688 the pace again slackened. Evelyn 
was sixty-eight years of age, and ‘‘ the strange temper of the times °” 
was not very congenial, though he accepted it, as he had all other 
ups and downs, with equanimity, and fitted into the new scheme of 
things with what comfort he could, attending to public affairs out- 
side the field of political controversy, and fulfilling, until within 
three years of his death in 1706, the office of Treasurer to Greenwich 
Hospital. 

These crowded years find reflection in the Diary. We havea vivid 
picture of business with Charles II. in 1661. ‘On Thursday, his 
Majesty sent one of his pages of the back stairs for me to wait on 
him with my papers in his cabinet, where was present only Sir 
Henry Bennet (Privy Purse), when beginning to read to his 
Majesty what I had drawn up, by the time I had read half a page, 
came in Mr. Secretary Morice, with a large paper, desiring to speak 
with his Majesty, who told him he was now very busy, and 
therefore ordered him to come again some other time; the Secretary 
replied that what he had in his hand was of extraordinary 
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importance. So the King rose up, and, commanding me to stay, 
went aside to a corner of the room with the Secretary ; after a while, 
the Secretary being dispatched, his Majesty returning to me at the 
table, a letter was brought him from Madame out of France; this he 
read and then bid me proceed from where I left off. This I did till 
I had ended all the narrative to his Majesty’s great satisfaction. 

. Before I went out of the King’s closet, he called me back to 
show me some ivory statues, and other curiosities that I had not 
seen before.’’* 

March rst, 1671, we read: “ I had a fair opportunity of talking to 
his Majesty about [the work of Gibbons], in the lobby next the 
pues side, where I presented him with some sheets of my 

istory. I thence walked with) him through St. James’s Park to 
the garden, where I both saw and heard a very familiar discourse 
between . . . [Charles] and Mrs. Nelly, as they called an 
impudent comedian, she looking out of her garden on a terrace at 
the top of the wall, and . . . [Charles] standing on the green 
walk under it ’’+—-whereat Evelyn was duly scandalised. 

On February roth, 1671, we read: ‘‘ This day dined with me Mr. 
Surveyor, Dr. Christopher Wren, and Mr. Pepys, Clerk of the 
Acts, two extraordinary, ingenious, and knowing persons.’’} And 
he was familiar with most of the leading men of his day. Among 
his closest friends he counted Abraham Cowley, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Robert Boyle. He had sat with Hobbes in the window of his 
rooms in Paris and seen Louis XIV., at the age of fourteen, go to 
the opening of Parliament.§ He was the intimate of Clarendon. 

“ August 15th [1662] came my Lord Chancellor (the Earl of 
Clarendon), and his lady, his purse and mace borne before him, to 
visit me. They were likewise collationed with us, and were very 
merry. They had all been our acquaintance in exile, and, indeed, 
this great person had ever been my friend.’’|| He would go and 
spend the day with him, walk with him in Hyde Park, and sit up 
‘fin his bedchamber, discoursing of several matters very late, even 
till he was going into his bed.’’*** And when he fell, he went to 
console him, and ‘‘ found him in his bedchamber very sad.” tt And 
on December oth, 1667, we read: ““ To visit the late Lord Chancellor. 
I found him in his garden at his new-built palace, sitting in his gout 
wheel-chair, and seeing the gates setting up towards the north and 
the fields. He looked and spake very disconsolately. After some 
while deploring his condition to me, I took my teave. Next 
morning I heard he was gone.’’§§ 

Of Danby he writes naively, June 19th, 1673: ‘‘ Congratulated 
the new Lord Treasurer . . . a gentleman with whom J had been 
intimately acquainted at Paris, and who was every day at my 
father-in-law’s house and table there; on which account, I was too 
confident of succeeding in his favour, as I had done in his 
predecessor’s; but such a friend I shall never find, and I neglected 
my time, far from believing that my Lord Clifford would have so 
rashly laid down his staff as he did.” I|] 
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In June, ’74, he was visited by ‘‘ Mr. Dryden, the famous poet.’’* 
Under December 18th, 1688, we read: ‘‘ All the world go to see 
the Prince at St. James’s, where there is a great Court. There I saw 
him, and several of my acquaintance who came over with him. He 
is very stately, serious, and reserved.’’+ And there is a delightful 
picture of Mary, his wife and the daughter of James II., on her 
return to Whitehall. Evelyn writes disapprovingly: ‘‘ She came 
into Whitehall laughing and jolly, as to a wedding, so as to seem 
quite transported. She rose early the next morning, and in her 
undress, as it was reported, before her women were up, went about 
from room to room to see the convenience of Whitehall.” f March 
31st, 1693, he writes: “I met the King going to Gravesend to 
embark in his yacht for Holland.’’§, He was going to his great 
defeat at Neerwinden, of his heroism whereat you may read in 
Tristram Shandy. 

One reference to the great ones is curiously different in character. 
June 2nd, 1686: ‘‘ New Judges also here, among which was Milton, 
a Papist (brother to that Milton who wrote for the Regicides).”’ || 

In 1694, Evelvn retired to his old home at Wottori, and found 
the peace which was his ambition. He sees few people, he writes, 
and is at work upon a Discourse upon Medals: ‘‘ For the rest, I 
am planting an ever-green grove here to an old house ready to 
drop, the economy and hospitality of which my good old Brother’ 
will not depart from, but more veterum kept a Christmas [1696] in 
which we had not fewer than three hundred bumpkins every holy- 
day. We have here a very convenient apartment of five rooms 
together, besides a pretty closet, which we have furnished with the 
spoils of Sayes Court, and is now the raree-show of the whole 
neighbourhood, and in truth we live easy as to all domestic cares. 
Wednesday and Saturday nights we call Lecture Nights, when 
my wife and myself take our turns to read the packets of all the 
news sent constantly from London, which serves us for discourse 
till fresh news comes; and so you have the history of an old man 
_ and his no young companion, whose society I have enjoyed more to 
my satisfaction these three years here, than in almost fifty before, 
but am now every day trussing up to be gone, I hope to a better 
place.’ 4] f 

HALE BELLOT. 
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“AT SHUSHAN IN THE PALACE.” 


“ Think, in this batter’d Caravanserai 
* * * * 


How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his Hour or two, and went his way.” 
—OMAR KHAYYAM. 


LITTLE south of where the mountains of Luristan meet the 
plain, the two great rivers of North Arabistan, the Karkeh 
and the Diz, flow towards each other; when some six miles 

apart they turn abruptly away and hasten, in the one case to lose 
itself in the Hawizeh marshes, in the other to join the Karun near 
Band-i-quir. On this intervgning strip, two miles from Karkeh 
and some seventeen miles south-west of Dizful, is situated the huge 
tumulus under which in part lie, and from which in part have been 
revealed, the ruins of Susa, the capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Elam. Rising from some springs a few miles to the north-west, 
swirling along between its marshy banks, washing the western 
slopes of the mound itself, flows the Shaur. The Karkeh, the 
Choaspes of the ancients, formerly flowed much further to the east, 
and formed the western defence of the great city, following much 
the same course as that of the modern Shaur. Two miles to the 
east of the mound lies a depression, evidently the ancient bed of 
a river. 

The actual tumulus consists of three main mounds, some three 
and a-half miles in circumference. The northern one was the site 
of the Apa-dana or Throne Room of Darius. On the western 
mound, which is the smallest, but of greatest altitude, was built 
the citadel, while on the eastern mound, which is far the greatest, 
na built the Royal Palace and the quarters of the members of the 

ourt. 

‘In the glittering pageant of the kingdoms of the East, even 
from the very dawn of history, Susa has been a prominent figure,” 
and from an historical point of view there are few places in the 
world more interesting than that which we know under the various 
names of Susa, Sus, Shushan or Shush. Even now we know 
neither the name of its founder nor the date of its foundation ; its 
- origin is lost in the mists of the past, and even legendary history 
does not attempt to clear them away. However, the labours of 
various explorers have given us information which takes us back 
fairly consecutively to 4000 B.c., while, on the other hand, the 
disappearance of the capital of Elam dates only from the Middle 
Ages. Between these two eras, separated by so many centuries, 
lies the history of the city and the empire of which it was the capital. 
Even to this day the neighbouring nomad tribes preserve its name 
in calling the mounds, that conceal what was once the great city, 
“Shush.” 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century we only knew of Susa 
from the Bible and from the writings of Greek historians, 
like Herodotus. A few European travellers had visited its ruins 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but it was left to two 
Englishmen, Loftus and Colonel Williams, in the middle of the 
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nineteenth century, to excavate the mounds; and ‘‘ to them is due 
the credit of rescuing the ruins of Shushan from the obliterating 
hand of Nature and of giving us some conception of the glories of 
its past. 

ic 1849 Sir Fenwick Williams and Loftus were engaged on the 
Turco-Persian Boundary Commission, and visited Shush during 
a vacation. The former opened the first excavation trenches, but, 
having to return to his duty, left Loftus behind, who, assisted by 
a grant from the British Government, was enabled to continue his 
work there for two years. He discovered the magnificent ‘‘ Apa- 
dana, or Throne Room, whose erection, according to the inscrip- 
tion found, was commenced by Darius, the son of Hystaspes, and 
completed by Artaxerxes. This discpvery conclusively proved the 
identity of the mounds of Shush with the Shushan of the Bible 
and the Susa of the ancients, a point that, up to then, had been 
greatly disputed. 

The Audience Hall that was opened to view was found to be 
similar in plan to that which had been found at Persepolis—a 
central hall with its roof supported by thirty-six fluted pillars, 
with porticoes on three fronts standing apart from the main build- 
ing. The squared pedestals of the four central columns of the 
outside row in the, main building had a hieroglyphic inscription 
cut in them, on three sides, in respectively Persian, Scythian, and 
Babylonian. This has been translated to mean that Darius Hys- 
taspes, the Achemenian, commenced the building, it was destroyed 
partially by fire in the time of Artaxerxes, and rebuilt by his 
grandson, Artaxerxes. Loftus failed to realise that, as the inscrip- 
tion was on three sides of the pedestal, it was probably intended to 
be read by those approaching from the south, as the northern side 
was bare. Thinking that the building was exactly similar in plan 
to that at Persepolis, he disregarded this clue and worked towards 
the north, and consequently failed to make further discoveries. 
Even as it was, his discoveries were a great performance, and one 
can realise his sorrow at having to leave in 1852, when his funds 
were exhausted, as he must have realised how much was left to 
be done. 

In 1881 M. Dieulafoye, employed by the French Government to 
study the architecture of the Sassanian epoch, visited the mounds at 
Shush, and in 1884, under the zgis of his Government, returned 
there for the purpose of making more serious exploration. Con- 
trary to Loftus, he took the clue given by the inscription, and 
commenced work in a southerly direction. He soon unearthed a 
colossal double-headed bull, the capital of a column, now in the 
Louvre, after which he came across a mass of brickwork, which, 
being reconstructed, was found to form a gorgeous frieze consisting 
of two bands of bricks, and between them figures of lions. The 
whole of this frieze was gorgeously enamelled, with a turquoise 
background and coloured figures. From the crenellation at the top 
it had evidently formed part of one of the detached porticoes. 
Further work disclosed the grand staircase. A double flight of 
shallow steps ran upwards and outwards to half-way, then con- 
verged to a platform at the top. The containing walls were 
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enamelled in olive green, as a background, surmounted by con- 
ventional yellow and turquoise plants with white buds. 

But the most famous of his discoveries was the far-famed 
“Frieze of Archers,” which has been described as “the most 
splendid and important example of ancient coloured decoration that 
has ever been discovered, and, indeed, in its own line as a mural 
decoration, nothing can surpass it.’’ It pictured in relief a proces- 
sion of soldiers five feet high, armed with quiver and bow, clad in 
yellow tunics, wearing twisted turbans, golden armlets, and low 
laced boots, and holding golden-pointed spears in their hands. 
It is possible they represent the ‘‘ ten thousand immortals ° who 
formed the personal bodyguard of the Great King. As has been 
mentioned, Susa was the Shyshan of the Bible, and this palace was 
the palace described in the Book of Esther. Dieulafoye’s excava- 
tions showed that successive palaces had been built on this site, in 
many cases the ruins of one building forming the foundation of the 
next. The inscription given above showed that Darius’ palace was 
partially destroyed by fire; the last palace was a restoration by 
Artaxerxes Memnon, who reigned from 405-359 B.c. From an 
artistic point of view Dieulafoye’s discoveries were very important, 
but from a historical point of view they had no value. They were 
similar to those already made at Nineveh, Persepolis, and Babylon, 
and only added to our information about the same era. 

The history of Susa still rested in almost complete oblivion; a 
few bricks, with inscriptions in a then unknown tongue, showed that 
it was not entirely obliterated, and gave promise of a field of enor- 
mous importance for still further historical discoveries. Despite 
everything, however, until the end of the 19th century the story 
of one of the most powerful empires of the East remained lost; 
“the whole knowledge that the world possessed about the Elamite 
kings, their origin, their deeds, their political rôle during three 
thousand years, could have been written on a single page.”’ 

It remained for France to disclose to our gaze the hidden pages 
of the past. In 1891 M. de Morgan, who was in charge of a French 
Government mission of exploration, encamped near Shush and 
studied the locality. Fired by what he saw and by what he 
knew must lie hidden, he made proposals which eventuated, 
in 1894, in a convention being signed with the Persian Minister by 
which, on certain terms, Shah Nasr-u-din conceded to France a 
monopoly as regards archeological research in the whole Persian 
Empire, only exempting places in the vicinity of Mohammedan 
burying places or religious edifices. M. de Morgan was selected 
as chief of the ‘‘ Mission Scientifique ’’ which the French Govern- 
ment decided to despatch to Persia to take advantage of the terms 
granted by this concession. 

The summer of 1897 was spent in collecting a staff and in general 
preparations. Five scientific specialists in various branches and a 
secretary were selected, who, with the wife of one of these gentle- 
men and two old soldiers, formed the directing staff. The assembling 
of a large and varied equipment for exploration work, wagons for 
cartage of discoveries, a copious library, rifles and ammunition, 
kept them all busy during the summer. In October of that year the 
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baggage and a portion of the staff set sail for the Persian Gulf, while 
M. de Morgan and two of the party travelled vid Batoum to 
Teheran in order to make final arrangements politically and for 
the safety of the mission. Since the signature of the convention 
in 1894 great changes had taken place in Persia: the Shah had been 
assassinated, the old Grand Vizier had retired, and the reins of 
government had fallen into weak and incompetent hands. The 
Empire was in a turbulent state. Some provinces, particularly 
those which lay on the road between Teheran and Susa, were in a 
state of complete anarchy. 

On November 3rd, having obtained the Royal Firman, M. de 
Morgan set out. As the direct road vid Khorremabad was reported 
to be held up by the Sagwands and other tribes, he had to make a 
long détour through the Push-te-ku district. On reaching the river 
Karkeh he was held up by a band of Sagwands, who attempted to 
blackmail him, but he firmly refused to be intimidated, and, after 
visiting Dizful to show his credentials to the Governor there, he 
“eventually reached Susa on December 16th. Work commenced on 
January ist, 1898. Local labour was employed through the agency 
of the Arab sheikhs, and everything was most carefully organised 
so as to expedite work and save pilfering. De Morgan had 
managed to get a clause inserted in his Firman, authorising him to 
build any godowns, etc., that he might consider necessary. His 
experience of the intense summer heat had convinced him that any 
attempt at excavation during the summer months would be useless, 
so he at once set about building a castle, which would serve both 
as a house of defence for the mission and a storeroom for equip- 
ment during the summer, when it had been arranged that the 
mission should return to Europe. 

Faute de mieux he selected the citadel hill as the. site for his 
château. Although his ground for research was thereby decreased, 
yet the commanding nature of the hill made this the obvious situa- 
tion. The first exploration trenches were therefore dug so as to 
serve at the same time to lay the foundations in. The chateau in its 
completed state is an imposing edifice. It is built round the crest 
of the hill, and towers 120 feet above the surrounding plain. It is 
planned after the châteaux of the Middle Ages in two courtyards, 
one commanding the other, with bastion towers to give flanking fire, 
and heightened at the carners to improve the view, with the topmost 
walls crenellated and the whole surmounted by the gay Tricolor, 
which floats bravely from the north-east tower. Brick kilns were 
made to burn the bricks,’with which were intermingled many of 
those dug from the ruins. Terraces and passages were flagged, and 
the whole building made as comfortable as lack of skilled labour 
permitted. By dint of strenuous efforts, 54 months from the 
digging of the foundation trenches the building was sufficiently 
completed to permit of their entering into occupation. From that 
date till the commencement of the Great War the mission has 
laboured there every cold season, and its researches have laid bare 
‘ to us a considerable part of the tale of the capital of the mighty 

kingdom of Elam—the period covered extending between 6000 B.C. 
and 697 B.C. 
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The history of Susa may be roughly divided into nine periods :-— 

1. Archaic and legendary, i.e., previous to 4000 B.C. 

2. The 1st Babylonian supremacy (the period of the Patesi 
kings). 

o The First Kingdom of Susa—2280 to 2000 B.C. 

4. The Second Kingdom of Susa—z2000-1130 B.C. (the Anzan 
and Kassite kings). 

5. The Third Kingdom of Susa—1130-727 B.C. (Choutrouk 
Nakhounte Dynasty). 

6. The Last Kings of Elam and the Assyrian Wars—727-625 
B.C. 

7. The Second Babylonian Supremacy—625-539 B.C. 

8. The Achemenian Kings—539-340 B.C. 

9. The Greek 340 B.c.—Pafthian 250 B.c.—Sassanide 220 A.D., 
and Arab 640 A.D. periods. 

(1.) Archaic and Legendary Period.—From Genesis xiv. we learn 
that Elam, the son of Shem, founded a kingdom in this vicinity. 
This epoch may without offence be attributed to the legendary - 
period. The most ancient discoveries made at Susa are of pieces 
of pottery covered’ with designs in black; similar pottery has been 
discovered in Egypt, Syria, and other countries of the Orient, and 
from collateral evidence has been attributed to date back to 8000 B.C. ! 

(2.) The First Babylonian Supremacy.—From tablets. and 
cylinders of unbaked clay, on which are traces of hieroglyphics, it 
has been established “that, after 4000 B.C., Susa was the capital of 
a district called Parase, then of a larger area named Elam. The 
form of character in the oldest inscriptions shows that they belong 
to a period of as yet finwritten history, and they are important as 
witnesses that Elamite civilisation was no borrower from that of its 
neighbours: indeed, perhaps theirs had their origin from it. 

he obelisk of Manichtou Sou is dated 3900 B.c. This Baby- 
lonian King extended his frontiers to the Persian Gulf, and the 
discovery of this stone at Susa shows that he probably conquered 
Elam. The stone is of hard volcanic rock, covered with 1200 hiero- 
glyphics which relate, much in the manner that glorious feats of 
arms are usually depicted, the civil rights and obligations of the 
trader—the duties of the slave-owner and rights of the slave—a 
silent testimony to the advanced state of civilisation at that time 
and a remarkable document to unearth from so distant an epoch. 
An ivory statue ornamented with gold is a further witness to the 
artistic skill of that age. 

Bricks found at Susa engraved with the name of the great Chal- 
dean King Naram Sin (3800 B.c.) prove that he erected buildings 
there. This monarch was a peer with the greatest, both in 
warlike renown and in administrative genius. He extended the 
confines of Babylon to Lower Chaldea and to Susa. The triumphal 
basrelief celebrating his conquests was originally erected in 
Babylon, and having been brought to Susa by Choutrouk 
Nakhounte (1130 B.C.) was discovered there. As a work-of art it 
far exceeds in beauty of design and in execution anything else 
known of that period. At that time Elam was the principal vassal 
of the Kings of ‘‘ Kich, of Agam, and of Our’’ who reigned in 
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Babylon. The names of four of these are presérved to us on bricks 
as having taken part in the construction or restoration of the temple 
of the principal Susian deity. Elam, as we have been told, was the 
son of Shem, but none of the above inscriptions are in the Semitic 
tongue, which proves that, from the dawn of history, Elam was a 
mixture of tongues and races. Possibly the original Semitic 
inhabitants were conquered by the invading Anzanites, who hence- 
forth formed the non-Semitic element in the country. The first 
trace of-the Anzans is found when Elam was under the sway of the 
Patesi or Priest Kings. 

(3-) The First Kingdom of Susa.—After several abortive 
attempts, the Elamites threw off the Babylonian yoke about 2280 
B.C. After this date lived Koudour Nakhounte (2200 B.C.), a 
mighty conqueror, who actually reigned in Babylon and extended 
his dominions to the Mediterranean. The Babylonian monarchs 
did not recover their independence till about 2100 B.c., when 
Hammurabi, having revolted, reunited the kingdom and founded 
the actual city of Babylon. This result was not achieved without 
several years of furious fighting, in which the Elamites were driven 
back to their original boundaries and forced to submit to the 
conqueror, a triumph which is commemorated on a block of stone 
found at Susa. 

A much more important discovery of this period—one of the 
most important archzological discoveries in the world—was the 
code of laws drawn up by Hammurabi, a copy of which carved on 
stone was also unearthed at Susa. It laid down with wisdom and 
equity the laws of commerce and justice, and remained as the stan- 
dard in this area for over 2000 years. Hammurabi’s conquest ended 
the Elamite rule in Chaldea, but his successors did not maintain 
themselves long in Elam. 

(4.) The Second Kingdom of Susa.—Two groups of Elamite 
kings ruled the country, of which the second group commenced to 
rule after 1130 B.C., and it is probable the first group commenced 
to reign soon after Hammurabi. In all the inscriptions of this time 
the language is changed to Anzanite, and only a few Semitic 
expressions are made use of; while we find that, about 1800 B.C., 
the Elamite nation, with the Anzan element in power, completely 
independent, had refounded a powerful monarchy with Susa as 
their capital. The first of these groups includes Khoumbanumena 
and Ountach Gal. The former played a great part in freeing his 
country, the second in.reorganisation and restoration, a rôle he was 
able to adopt owing to his father’s valour and success. Judging 
by the beauty of the enamelled brickwork, which served as a pattern 
for the Persian Kings 1,500 years later, the numerous temples built 
by Ountach Gal, dedicated to the multitude of Anzan deities, must 
have been extremely magnificent. About 1680 B.c. the Kassite 
invasion took place, under this dynasty, as is shown by a large 
number of inscriptions that were found at Susa. The language 
used was neither Anzan nor Kassite, but Babylonian. Traces have 
been discovered of four kings who reigned between 1330 and 
1130 B.C., and it would appear that after the reign of Mardukbal- 
iddin (1147-1117 B.c.) Elam regained her independence: 
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(5.) The Third Kingdom of Susa.—This commenced with the 
second group of kings mentioned above, and itis interesting to note 
- that it is evident, from the traces discovered of the first six kings 
of this group, that, at this period in Elam, the Law of Succession, 
- was that the brother of a deceased king was his heir, but that 
failing a brother the eldest son succeeded. 

The second of this group, Choutrouk Nakhounte, completed the 
expulsion of the Kassites. He was a great soldier, and possessed 
a mania for collecting works of art. Thus he made Susa into a 
‘museum; not only of national inscriptions but also of Babylonian 
‘ relics. We read in many bas-reliefs of the numerous towns he 
captured, each furnishing its quota to his collection, and thanks to 
this peculiarity his reign furnishes us with an extraordinary insight 
into the history of his time. ‘Chelkhak-in-Shushinak, his next 
successor but one, was a great builder, of whom the discoveries 
relate that he built or restored twenty temples. He kept in memory 
his ancestors by not only engraving his own name on the bricks 
of buildings he restored, but by adding that of the original founder, 
and he rewrote word for word the ancient Semitic inscriptions in 
their own character and added a copy in Anzanite; consequently 
he compiled a library in brick of the Elamite monarchy. A gap 
in our knowledge now occurs, as the next inscriptions in date are 
written in characters that can only be ascribed to a much later era. 

The names of the Elamite kings who fought the Sargonides of 
Assyria up to 645 B.C. are known from Assyrian writings, so that 
‘the nine kings, whose names we know from bricks discovered at 
Susa, must be placed previous to the Sargonides; that is, before 
727 B.C. The inscriptions of the first six are in Anzanite, the two - 
following in Semitic, as are many inscriptions of that date. Chou- 
, tour Nakhounte, the next of this group, was distinguished by the 

magnificence of his architectural taste. He made prolific use of 
marble, of which a fine specimen of an enormous ram’s horns has 
been found. His brother, who apparently bore the same name, 
‘was famed as a restorer of ancient edifices. The meagre extracts 
given above, much of which is a translation from their books, give 
some little idea of the immense value of the discoveries made by 
the ‘‘ Mission Scientifique,” and of the vast previously unknown 
realms of history they have laid bare to our gaze. p 

(6.) The Last Kings of Elam and the Assyrian Wars.—The Sar- 
gonide epoch, being one of incessant strife, was unsuitable for 
_the erection`of public buildings or the cultivation of literature. 
The Elamites and Babylonians, threatened by the power of 
Nineveh, forgot their traditional enmity and made common cause. 
The Assyrian historians, albeit partial, have related to us the tale 
of this mighty struggle in which Susa perished. In 697 B.c. the 
great invasion by Sennacherib was arrested by snow, but in 645 B.C. 
‘Assurbanipal swept over Elam, laying waste the country up to 
the walls of the capital, which he stormed and captured. He broke 
into the Royal Treasury and carried away thirty-two statues of the 
kings made of “‘ silver and gold and bronze and alabaster.” He 
burst into the shrine of the Elamite God and pillaged the image 
“to look upon which was death,” and he burned the city to the 
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ground, removing everything of value which was portable to 
Nineveh. In Assyrian bas-reliefs we read of this conquest, telling 
how “J have captured,” said he, ‘‘the great city of Shushan.” 
As “ Nineveh that great city’? was at the summit of her power, 
the importance attributed to, the conquest of Shushan shows how 
powerful Elam must have been. ‘‘Such,’’ says Curzon, ‘‘ was 
the vengeance of Assyria and the, fate’ of the first Shushan.” 
Babylon also fell before the conqueror. But the fate of Assyria, 
too, was nigh at hand. i 

(7.) The Second Babylonian Supremacy.—In 625 B.C., Nabolo- 
passar the Chaldean, while actually serving in the Assyrian armies, 
raised the standard of revolt and made himself master of Babylon, 
while Elam, still suffering from thé Assyrian defeat, fell an easy 
prey. But the knell of these ancient kingdoms was soon to sound. 
In 554 B.c., Cyrus, at the head of this new invasion, totally defeated 
the Babylonians under Neriglissor, who fell in the battle. Abra- 
dates, the King of Susa, in gratitude for protection given to his . 
wife, joined Cyrus in the battle and became his firm ally, and'on 
his death Cyrus ascended the throne of Susa. 

(8.) The Achemenian Kings.—From that time Susa became 
the winter residence of the Kings of Persia, and under the'Achæ- 
menian line each successive sovereign embellished it richly with 
buildings and.works of art. The extent of its reputation may be 
gathered from the speech made by Aristagoras to Cleomenes, the 
King of Sparta, when the latter was forming a league against 
Darius. ‘‘ Susa,” said he, ‘‘ where the Persian monarch. occasion- 
ally resides, and where his treasures are deposited—make: yourself 
master of this city, and you may vie with Jupiter himself in 
influence!” The great feast given by Ahasuerus to “ the princes 
and his servants, the Power of Persia and Medea, the nobles and 
princes of the provinces,” as described in the Book of Esther, was 
held in the palace discovered by Loftus. From Susa ran the 
Royal Road to Sardis; at Susa doubtless Xerxes held his council ` 
that decided on the fateful invasion of Greece. From Susa, in all 
its might, that great expedition set forth. To Susa returned the 
Great King, sullen with defeat, to drown the memory of it in 
carousals. i 

(9-) The Greek, Parthian, Sassanide, and Arab Periods.—After 
the battle of Arbela, when Alexander totally defeated the Persian 
forces, he found enormous riches at Shushan, including, it is 
reputed, £7,500,000 in bullion, £ 14,000,000 value of purple dyes, 
and many of Xerxes’ Grecian trophies, pillaged from Northern 
Greece and the temple at Delphi. Alexander, when he-went further 
afield, left a garrison of a thousand war-worn Macedonian soldiers; 
under Mazarus, one of his own staff, at Shushan. In 250 B.C. the 
Parthian Arsaces revolted against the Macedonian governor, 
Antiochus Theos, and founded the Parthian Empire, with Susa as 
its capital. This empire lasted till 220 A.D., but little is known of 
the history of this period, or of the kingdom of the Persian dynasty 
of Sassanides which succeeded it. Some remains have been found 
at Susa betokening the presence there of Christian refugees who fled 
for protection from the Roman Empire, to be persecuted, however, 
in turn, when the Roman Empire became Christian. 
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Susa gradually declined in power until, after a protracted siege, 
when under the Persian satrap Hormizzan, it fell by treachery and 
was captured ‘by the Arabs in 640 A.D. Its fortifications were 
destroyed and it became more’ and more deserted, though in the 
Middle Ages it was the centre of a somewhat extensive sugar culti- 
vation. Its palaces fell into decay, its bricks and stones were 
filched to build other cities, and soon all trace disappeared save the 
enormous tumuli under which it was buried. ‘‘ So the capital of 
the Kings of Elam, having lived ten thousand -years, died of 
old age.” . ; i 
D a a * Ok * * 

Standing on the battlements of thè modern French château in 
-the springtime, with vast' crops of wheat and barley waving in the 
bright sunshine as far as the eye can see, it does not need a vivid 
imagination to picture Susa as it must have been, even in its later 
glory. The magnificence of the Apadana, glittering with its 
enamelled figures and glorious in its proportions, the richly 
jewelled Temple of the Gods, the King’s Palace, the - Royal. 
Quarter, the populous city embowered in trees and flowers, the 
buzz of the market place, the martial tread of the royal guards in 
their gorgeous finery, the clash of weapons, and over all the 
-haunting ghosts of the thousands of years of History—aye, even 
beyond the dawn ‘of History—must have made up a magnificent 
spectacle. One can imagine.that the Great King, in his: heart, 
‘must have murmured, like that other great oriental monarch: “ If 
_ there be a Paradise on earth, it is this—it is this.’” 


Pyen-Dua. 


[The writer’s acknowledgments are due to the writers of the works 

of the “ Mission Scientifique,” Curzon’s ‘‘ Persia,” Layard, and the 

other books on this subject, which he has freely quoted and made use of.] 
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_ AN AUGUST IDYLL. 


J> it impracticable, to be idyllic? It is certainly not idyllic to be 
impracticable, andit is useful to assume that the inverse 
proposition is true, and especially useful in an age that still 
prides itself on its materialism. To be idyllic is to be in some 
picturesque, concrete, beautiful fashion an idealist. An idyll is 
an ideal within limits, a sort of diminutive ideal, an ideal that 
has lost its spatial and supér-spatial expansiveness and is restricted 
to the limits of a garden-close, so to speak, but is perfect within 
its limits. Adam and Eve before the Fall, moving about in the 
Garden, serenely unconscious of their perfection, formed, they and 
their Garden, an idyll. An idyll always is on the edge of tragedy. 
A touch, the whispering hiss of a serpent, the frown of a cloud, 
the first touch of autumn’s frost—and the idyll dissolves and, 
re-forming, gives us Tragedy. So middle life itself is an idyll. 
Mind and body at their perfectest are an idyll that unconsciously 
glides into the tragedy of old age, that great and splendid tragedy 
which finds its resolution and -higher purpose in death. 

There was a time when middle age was’ discreditable, when 
children did the work of men and there was only room for young 
men in a workaday world. Then theejVar came, and though 
children still laboured, yet in the absence of young men in the field, 
middle age came into its own again. After the war children will 
also return to their playing fields, pouring out of the mills and the 
workshops for the last time, and the balance of humanity will be at 
last restored, with woman, queen of herself, disciplined by time into 
perfect liberty. -Dreaming in some such fashion, and scorning the 
fact that he was not far short of sixty, the village doctor looked over 
the notice he had received from the local committee of doctors. He 
had forced them to select him for service. He was some use after 
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all. He reckoned his self-sacrificing service in the place of his 
. practice as of no use. He had Jong yearned to be up and away, 
side by side with his sons and the young men overseas. He walked 
up and down his peerless August garden with a back of super- 
natural straightness. His mind was doing everything that youth . 
was doing in fields of action. He ignored with a wave of the hand- 
and a shake of the head any forebodings of the flesh. ‘‘ A human 
body which has received honourable treatment is just beginning 
to get ripe at sixty. It is perhaps a little slow in the uptake in 
‘certain people, but that is due to the improper anticipation of the 
functions of the body. A little creaky about the knees in some 
‘people; indeed, about all the joints. 1 am sorry for such people. 
It is true that I can no longer doa hundred yards in eleven seconds, 
but at the best the human body was never intended to do that. For 
a reasonable use a human body is in its prime at Sixty, and as this 
is a reasonable world there should be no other use.” And the 
doctor jumped a rose bed with the agility of an elephant, and, ' 
catching his foot round a particularly splendid standard rose, fell 
prone’ just at the moment when his wife, wreathed with smiles, led 
Dr. and Mrs. and Miss Battle into the garden. It was a peculiarly 
vexing incident, but one that the doctor turned to profit. He was 
„fortunately uninjured, and called to the Rector to come and lie 
beside him. ‘‘I am practising taking cover,” he explained when 
the Rector refused. ‘‘ My notice is so short that I have to use our 
-little garden for this rather strange purpose. I regret,” he said to 
Mrs. Battle and Miss Battle, ‘‘ that you should have detected me in 
anything so youthful.” His wife looked at him anxiously, for 
she, at any rate, was not deceived, but the worthy warrior glanced 
at her reassuringly. ‘‘ And may I ask,” said Dr. Battle, as Mrs. 
Sythe settled herself at a tea-table under a cherry tree of the most 
ruddy and tempting fruitfulness, “‘ may I ask what you mean by 
‘short notice’? I presume that you are not going to wreck your 
health in the same way that poor Oldham did.” ‘‘I am going to` 
France,” said the doctor, ‘‘and I start at the end of the week.” 
“We have five doctors only in this great district, and two are 
.. younger than you.” “Thank you, Mrs. Sythe, I will have sugar— « 
three lumps.” ‘‘ You are getting on in years, doctor; you are 
obviously rheumatic, you are careless in your habits, you are 
almost bald, your teeth are at the best well preserved, you have 
three sons serving, and, in short, you are wanted at home and are 
. not wanted in France.” “Thank you, Mrs. Sythe, I will have 
another of those delicious buns. It is quite right, my dear; I 
never suffer after eating Büns and drinking tea if I have enough of 
both.” Mrs. Battle saw that her husband was on the warpath with 
an object in view, and anxiously resumed her own tea. ‘‘ You are 
. speaking to me, Dr. Battle,” said the medical man, with just a 
' -shade of acerbity, ‘‘ in the manner that I am accustomed to speak to 
you.” “You are a doctor of divinity, my dear sir, and not of 
_medicine. I repeat that Iam going to France.” 
“I will not say,” said Dr. Battle, taking a plateful of raspberries, 
“that I was speaking ih jest, for I was not; yet I am afraid that I 
have hurt your feelings. But, if you go, I really do not know what 
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we are going to do. As you and my wife have just reminded me, 
my own health is an uncertain factor; my dear wife is a mere 
shadow of herself ’’—(‘‘ That is not the case,” interjected Miss 
Battle, indignantly)}—‘‘ and my daughter may at any time break 
down from her anxiety in respect to her mother and myself.” Miss 
Battle was dumbfounded. ‘‘ Moreover, there is no necessity for’ 
you togo. Young Osphrage is longing to go, and has only stood 
back at your express request. I am all for men to serve. [ think 
that a fit man who holds back when there is a call is a disgrace to 
his county. Do you remember that epigram attributed to 
Theocritus, an inscription for the grave of a Thracian nurse?: She 
is to be called ‘a good servant’ for ever more. It is a fit epigram 
for a doctor who does his duty as well as she did. I quite agree 
that the troops must have the pick of the doctors, but who is the 
pick for the work in France—you or young Osphrage? Be frank, 
my dear fellow, and tell me.” 

The doctor stroked his chin. It was useless to evade the point. 
On the other hand, he had made up his mind, and a professional 
man who has made up his mind has made up his mind. So he 
stroked his chin, and gained time by eating at one fell swoop an 
entire bun.’ Dr. Battle waited in patience. He understood the 
difficulty, but he also was a professional man and had made up his 
mind, and no cataclysm would unmake it. So he saw to it that the 


‘doctor should give no answer at all. It was a pleasant scene, and 


in the slow moments while the doctor devoured the bun Dr. Battle 
surveyed it. A quiet, perfect lawn, where fruit trees stood here and 
there; here a yellow gage and there a cherry, there a Blenheim 
and a Cox’s pippin, and here a pear tree of the fruit of which the 
gardener once said with wonderful realism, ‘“‘It molts in your 
mouth and slobbers down your throt.”” Little espalier apple trees 
hedged the lawn, and beyond them on the right were a mass of 
raspberry canes, and beyond these a ten-foot wall of ripe dusky red 
brick dating from the reign of James I. On the walls were peaches 
such as angels dream of, great fellows with golden sides blushing 
into pink, and then, in the very eyes of the sun, taking to them- 
selves a certain red and purplish velvet of rarer hue than the murex 
boasts of. One peach in particular had in it a tiny hole, where bee 
after bee sucked in the late afternoon sunshine, sucked and came 


- away murmuring with delight into a breeze that babbled among 


the leaves as a tiny stream babbles among the shallows. And 
in the midst of the lawn was a sundial with the legend, “Tarry 
till I tell you.’ Dr. Battle looked at the super-peach with a 
half-humorous look in his eyes. ‘‘ That peach, Mrs. Sythe,” 
he said, ‘“‘takes me back for more than seventy years, when 
I obtained—I cannot say stole—such another in a garden on a day 
such as this, very early in the morning. I had gently fingered it for 
weeks, and one evening in the dusk I realised that by next evening 
it would be past its prime. At that moment a wasp emerged from 
this splendid palace and stung me. Next day I was awakened by the 
pain at dawn, and, dressing hastily, went into the garden, touched 
the peach, which instantly fell, and, becoming bona vacantia, was as 
instantly eaten, a superb confection of nature.” ‘‘ Do have this 
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successor,” said Mrs. Sythe. ‘‘I forbid it,” said her husband, 
“ peremptorily forbid it. The Rector is careless enough in his 
habits as it is, and I will take no responsibility.” And suddenly, 
with a quick look at his watch, the doctor hastened indoors. 
` Then Dr. Battle reopened the subject of the doctor’s determina- 
tion to take up military duties. ‘“‘1 can see that you are entirely 
with me, Mrs. Sythe.” ‘‘ Not entirely,” she said. ‘‘I think that 
he is right to want to go, but I am not sure about his ability 
to meet quite new conditions of work.” ‘‘ Of course, he is right to 
want to go. He would not be my doctor if he were any other sort 
of man. But that is not the point, if I may be allowed to say so. It 
is not what he wants, but what a sensible Government wants, I mean 
a notionally sensible Government wants. I do.not suggest that 
any actual government is sensible. How do you do, Mr. Miles?.” 
The sturdy, bearded figure of the local preacher and carpenter had 
mysteriously appeared in the garden, to the apparent annoyance of 
Miss Battle, who had an almost superstitious fear of the good man, 
Mr. Miles having greeted the company in his usual hearty fashion, 
said, with a careful avoidance of dialect, ‘‘ I have come to see the 
doctor on an urgent matter. I am, in fact, a deputation from fifteen 
outlying farms, and I should be glad if I could see the doctor at 
once. I hope, indeed, that he has not gone.” ‘‘ He wili be back 
in a few minutes. He has gone to see a patient whom he always 
sees, if possible, at six o’clock. Please sit down, Mr. Miles, and 
. let me give you some tea. The Rector has found these cherries 
excellent. Please try them. If it is not a professional or private 
matter, perhaps you could tell us why you have been deputed to see 
my husband.”’ ‘‘ It is professional, ma’am,’’ said Mr. Miles, “ but 
unfortunately it is not private. Your husband for over thirty 
years has attended to the bodily needs of the men, women and 
children of the outlying farms. Now we are told that he is going 
to France. If there is no one else to go, no one who is stronger in 
- limb and wind and climbing power, then he must go, and we shall 
manage as best we may. But is that so?” He looked at the 
Rector, and added, ‘‘ Perhaps, sir, you could instruct us as to the 
principle on which selection for service is made.” ‘‘ Principles, 
Mr. Miles, principles, how do you expect principles in these times? 
The right principle of selection is, of course, perfectly simple. 
Principles are always simple; it is the application that is difficult. 
Two things have to be considered: one, a great war for righteous- 
ness, which we have got to win if Christianity is to survive í the other 
is the great peace after the war which during the war we have to be 
made fit to enter. Men and women are required for both tasks, and 
the first claim is for the war. But subject to the war all our efforts 
are needed to securea healthy, well-trained, law-abiding people 
ready and eager to take up the new world after the war. The war 
can rightly claim every hand and every mind that are of direct or 
indirect service. But there are many hands and many minds that 
in the stress and strain of war work would be useless, but which 
under the stimulus of a great ideal can do the most magnificent 
home work in preparing for the days of peace. Unfortunately, 
men of that type are too often dissatisfied with their humdrum task, 
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and the Government have never properly undertaken the duty of 
sorting the nation into war-workers and peace-workers. Old men 
like you and me must be peace-workers, but there is a time of life 
when men decline to believe that they are yet in the peace category. 
T do not like to say that it is vanity which impels them; it is, let us 
say, a lack of appreciation of their proper sphere. On the other 

‘hand, there are men who are obviously war-workers who are 
longing for peace at any price. These creatures we will not 
discuss.” 

Then Dr. Sythe returned and shook the hand of Mr. Miles very 
heartily. He thought that the visitation would protect him from 
the doctor of divinity. But it was the preacher who attacked. He 
gently led the doctor aside and put hfs case ; dwelt in a brutal fashion 
on the physical infirmities that beset men of sixty, on the obvious 
scandal of old men of sixty going while young men of forty 
remained, and finally put forward the pitiful case of the farms, of 
possible babies, of approaching dissolutions, of weakly invalids, of 
heipless children, of old women and ‘toil-bent old men. Then, 
striking his sturdy staff into the helpless lawn, the old man said, 
‘* If so be as you do goo there be no witch on the moor but will over- 
look ’ee. Zo they did bid me zay, doctor. The threat do show 
what they do think œ thee. Witches do not threat strangers. We 
be your volk, you’m ourn. Do ’ee stay.” The doctor rubbed his 
chin and stroked his head. ‘‘ I be bound to goo, ‘Miles,’’ said he, 
unconsciously speaking the tongue o’ the people. ‘‘ Yet, perhaps, 
I am more useful here.” ‘‘ We do not need you if there be no one 
to take your place. I zee there be noone. I zay no more, doctor. 

~ Do ’ee goo,” and Mr. Miles departed. He knew he had won the 
day, and he was the trusted agent of Osphrage, who had been 
cursing the moor ever since the war began. . 


* * * * * & 


‘The doctor paced his garden all the evening and his wife left him 
alone. He paced it till the quiet sunset died and the moon came 
up, and he was walking in the wondrous twilight thinking 
furiously. Why should he give up his heart’s desire? But how 
the moor loved him! Miles was right; the moor would not witch 
a stranger. He was their man and he could heal them as none 
other could. Yes, he was getting old, older than he had thought. 
And he sat in the garden seat by the sundial, and with a groan put 
away the dream of heroic deeds. That was for others; for him the 
common round, the doctor’s round. Osphrage would have all the 
glory. A rheumatic night air! Yes, he was better at home! 
Peace hath her victories! And so middle-age gave up the ghost, 
and the idyll dissolved into elderliness’s tragedy. His wife, 
coming out to him with a shawl, was really the coup de gracé. So 
‘he lit a cigar and said, “‘ They have got me by the leg.” “ Who, 
‘Richard? ” said she. “The moor children who are going to be 
‘born this month, my dear,” said this Richard of the Lion Heart. 
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REVIEWS.  —- ~- 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CHRISTIAN ’ F 
MINISTRY.* : À 
An elementary treatise, if we may use the term, on the vexed and . 


indeed bitterly contested problems arising in the course of the 
history of the Christian ministry, was certainly needed. There 


-are many great and highly technical volumes presenting many 


conflicting views available for various aspects of the origin and 
history of the. ministry, but there is no book that brings the 
learning that has been lavished on the subject with the consequent 
conclusions within such a compass and in such a form as can be 
followed with ease by' intelligent readers with no technical 


_training. Mr. Cohu has, very successfully we think, produced 


such a book, a small volume of only 128 pages, in which he strives | 
to give ‘‘an accurate account, free from ecclesiastical bias, of the 


_ evolution of the Christian Ministry from the Apostolic Age to the 


33 


present day.” No doubt a critic might say that the premiss “‘ free 
from ecclesiastical bias’ begs the whole question; that what Mr. 
Cohu calls “bias” is really that attitude of mind towards a 


‘continuous unwritten tradition which Mr. Cohu neglects, though 


it is as important historically as the text of the New Testament or 
the recorded opinions of the Fathers. But, after all, there must be 
such things as laws of evidence relating to the weight of evidence, 
and it is certain that the so-called ecclesiastical traditions which 
carry back a highly organised episcopate to Apostolic times cannot 
by any possibility weigh down the evidence carefully set out by 
Mr. Cohu, which shows that the earliest Church was a brotherhood 
that worshipped after the traditional Jewish fashion, and that the 
Ministry was evolved by the sheer necessities of the case from the need 
of having persons who could preside over management committees 
of elders and consider the needs of sick and poor brethren. The 
one point that Mr. Cohu does not, to our mind, make clear is this. 
The services were originally modelled on the lines of the Jewish 
synagogue service. That is admitted. Now the Jewish service 


‘included a priest who alone could give the final benediction. Who 


$ 


2 


represented this priest when the Christians came to have their 
specialised service, and did the representative take any special part 
in the Holy Communion service? This point does not seem to 
have been cleared up. At any rate, it is not cleared up by Mr. 
Cohu, and it may be relevant.to a number of questions, and 
especially to the question of the setting aside of the Christian 
priesthood as something of a peculiarly sacred character. We are 
inclined to suggest that the Hebraic conception of a priest was 
introduced into the evolution of a priesthood as a matter of con- 
venience, or even necessity, in the Early Church. Mr. Cohu 
declares that ‘“‘fundamental Christian principles automatically 
abrogated certain portions of it [the Mosaic Law] even for the 

* The Evolution of the Christian Ministry, by the Rev. J. R. Cohu, M.A., Rector 


of Aston Clinton, Bucks, sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. (Murray, 
3s. 6d. net.) 
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most “pierna Christians—e.g:, the Levitical priesthood -and 
sacrifices. . .-. But it took years before Christians, even 
Apostles, realised it. It is not fully realised by many Christians 
to-day.” But it-is fair criticism to ask whether, in fact, these 
principles eliminated not only the Levitical priesthood, but the 
_ whole conception of priesthood? The rapid uprising of an 
organised Christian priesthood makes this improbable. However 
that may be, it is certain that no ‘* monarchical bishop ” had come 
into existence in the period covered by the texts of the ,New 
Testament. But certainly in the early second century “‘ we get the ` 
threefold ministry of bishop, presbyter, deacon,” and it is not 
until the third century that we find these officials set apart as a 
separate caste. The idea of Apostolic succession in so far as it 
existed at the opening of the secoħd century was related to the 
presbyters. The bishop at that date, the president or chairman, 

of the presbyters, stood in the place of Christ. Mr. Cohu dwells 
on the great change that took place in the half-century between 
the. days of Ignatius and the age of Irenæus, who wrote his 
Refutation of Gnosticism about 180 a.D. ‘‘ We shall be struck by 
the vast change in.Church tradition ‚that has taken place in the 
short interval. We are already ‘in another world of religious 
_ thought, and find ourselves breathing a different Church atmo- 
sphere.’ Irenæus was the champion of Christian unity and 
orthodoxy, and he proclaims the doctrine of the Apostolic 
“ Succession of Bishops. It might no doubt be argued that the 
earliest ‘‘ bishop,” as the Chairman of the Presbyters, gathered, 
into himself the Presbyterian Apostolic Succession, and as repre- 
senting the Presbyters carried on in a unified form the assertion 
of Ignatius that the presbyters were the successors of the Aposties. 

Whether such an explanation of the emergence of the doctrine at 
the hands of Irenæus has been made we do not know. Mr. Cohu’ 
declares of the doctrine as laid down by Irenæus that “‘ it would be 
impossible to invent a more imposing mixture of truth and error 
than that on which it is based.” Before the end of the second 
century the bishops had become the depositories, guardians, and 
interpreters of the faith, “ their verdict of what constitutes the true -- 
Faith is final and infallible.’. It might be contended that this was 
a logical and legitimate development rendered necessary by the 
rapid growth of. heresy, provided that it did not shut out the 
equally sound tradition of Presbyterian succession which is 
implicit in Episcopal succession. On this footing Presbyterian 
orders, possibly including the priesthood of women, since a woman 
could be a presbyter, are as sound as Episcopal orders. But in the 
days of Irenæus ‘“‘ priesthood °’ was dependent on moral holiness. 
Neither bishop nor presbyter was, or could be, in the succession if 
he were a bad man. With Tertullian and Cyprian (d. 258 A.D.) 
the sacerdotal conception of the priest comes into full life. Mr. 
Cohu disagrees with Lightfoot as to the sacerdotal outlook. of 
Tertullian; but that is neither here nor there, since Cyprian carried 
the sacerdotal idea into universal practice. ‘‘ Cyprian boldly claims 
for the bishop a sacrificing priesthood like the Jewish, differing in 
this only, that if the one has passed away the other is to endure.’” 
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The comparison was not new, for it had been used by Clement of 
Rome in 96 A.D., and this seems to add weight to the possibility 
that the Jewish priest in some form or another was present in the 
earliest services of the Church. Mr. Cohu goes on to point out, 
and here we disagree, that the logic of this line of development was 
to produce a super-bishop, and thus lead to the supremacy of the 
See of Rome. No doubt some such drift of- convenience was 
inevitable, but the existence of so many Churches which refused: 
and refuse to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome showed.and 
shows that such a development was merely a temporary and con- 
venient adjustment to meet the needs of the Christian world after 
the fall of the Western Empire. Mr. Cohu makes the reasons for 
the development clear, but net the logical necessity for it. The 
later part of the book dealing with the developments of the Church 
from the Reformation period is most interesting. We agree that 
“the retention of Episcopacy was a foregone conclusion in 
England.” But our reformers recognised other forms of Church 
government. The English Church must return to that attitude 
again, and secure a new unity in Christendom to meet the needs of 
a new world. 
* * * 


THE NECESSITY OF POETRY.* 


This interesting and valuable analysis of the bases of poetry 
and its relation to the highest conception and ideals of humanity 
displays in vigorous fashion the scientific and the idealistic outlook 
of the Poet Laureate. The closely reasoned argument shows the 
scientific mind at work, the high philosophy set forth reveals some- 
thing of the power of Dr. Bridges’ own work, while the literary 
charm of the’essay is, of course, great. Dr. Bridges was reluctant 
to talk about poetry, since ‘‘ in every art it is only the formal side 
that can be formulated,” and to speak on Beauty as such is risking 
much. The argument that the lecturer follows is fascinating.” 
He points out that in ‘‘ Sculpture, Painting, Music, we see the 
Medium in its relation to the Art, rising step by step in signi- 
ficance; and I think it is evident that in Poetry the importance of 
the material is even greater than it is in Music.” Such- Words 
are, in fact, Ideas—a discussion on Words and Ideas. The current 
speech of man has ` 

‘symbols not only for all the objects of the senses, but for 
actions and emotions, and the subtlest notions of our intellect, and 
no less for their relations to each other, is accommodated by 
delicate self-adjustment to the practical needs of life, and has been 
further elaborated by Reason to become the sufficient apparatus 
for all our business, politics, science, history, and law, and whatever 
else is- concerned with human affairs. So that one may well 
enquire what more could be desired or expected of it; and it is 
common to find that practical folk call Poetry ‘ tosh,’ and maintain 
that if you have anything to say itis best to say it as simply 
as possible.” i 

* The Necessity of Poetry: An address given to the Tredegar and District Co-opera- 


tive Society, November 22nd, 1917. By Robert Bridges, Post Laureate. (Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 2s. net.) - 
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But, in fact, man cannot live by bread eked out by philosophy 
and science. ‘‘ The key to the mysteries of life, which is withheld 
from philosophical exactitudes, may lie in that very condition of 
our thought which Reason regrets as unseizable and delusive.” 
Poetry likes to take a human concept in its naked form and go 
out into “ thought’s wildernesses’’ with it, and throw the light 
that never shone on sea or land on something that the scientist 
and the philosopher have vainly tried to put into verbal.or sym- 
bolic limits. We might try to find an equation that would give 
us a definition of man; and no doubt if we get an integral we 
can get limits that would give us something like a man—something 
like Mill’s-‘‘ economic man,” for instance. But poetry leaps in 
some mysterious, wild-way to the séul of man himself, and reveals 
it without defining it. That, we take it, is the gist of the Poet 
Laureate’s argument, the argument for the necessity of poetry. 
It can do for man things that common sense, science, and philo- 
sophy cannot do. 

But the machinery of poetry is not, therefore, negligible. The 
miracles of poetry are, as all the great poets, from Homer and 
Virgil downward, prove in numberless instances, closely asso- 
- ciated with the form of poetry; and with its rhythm, rhyme, 
cadences, and cesural devices. Artistic beauty exhibits a 
modesty, a triumph of grace in every field, and perhaps most of 
all in those ‘ best words in the best order’ (to quote Dr. Johnson) 
which form a perfect poem. All art is a moral, spiritual thing, 
ennobling the soul of man, bringing him into vivid touch with 
Morals and Religion. And this is especially true of Poetry. 
Poetry, Morals, and Religion have a common basis: ‘‘ They all 
spring from those universal primary emotions of Man’s Spirit 
which lead us naturally towards Beauty and Truth.” The Poet 
Laureate has done well in bringing these truths forward and 
applying them to the life of men and women labouring in industry. 
For them as for us all Poetry is an essential part of human life 
at its best. That is the inward significance, the spiritual aspect, 
of Mr. Fisher’s Education Bill. 


* * # 


ROMANCE LITERATURE.* 


This “short study of a great subject ° is ‘‘ intended to be the 
first of three volumes telling the story of European literature from 
the twelfth century to the twentieth.” In this volume we are carried 
down from the romance chroniclers who in the twelfth century sang 
the story of the Cid in Spain and of Igor in Kiev to the supreme 
romantic literature of the seventeenth century, including Calderon 
and Milton, but excluding other writers later than the foundation 
of the French Academy in 1637. To deal in any full fashion in 
some 450 pages with five centuries of great lilerature is, of course, 
impossible; but it is possible to present a useful bird’s-eye view 

*A General Sketch of European Literature in the Centuries of Romance, by 


Laurie Magnus, M.A. (Temp. Major Royal Defence Corps). {Kegan Paul, 
os. 6d. net.) 
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which will give the student, the wonderful ‘‘ young person ” of our 
day, some idea of the interactions of literature. Of course, it is not gy 
possible in the stride of a rapid survey of this type to avoid errors. - 
The value of the note, for instance, on_King Arthur, the dux 
bellorum of authentic history, is marred by the attribution of the 
narrative of Nennius to the tenth century. Nennius himself was 
writing about the year 800, but chapters 57 to 65 (containing the 
references to Arthur), which deal with the wars between 547 and 679, - 
were taken by Nennius from a much earlier author. The Arthur 
cycle is based on fact, though his figure is less real than that of 
Charlemagne striding through his chansons de geste “ripe in 
years, with.long flowing beard, the chieftain of doughty paladins.” 
The English and French cycles, of Charlemagne and Arthur lay 
the basis of romance, and we enter into the long line of heroes from 
Roland to the knight sans peur et sans reproche. The German 
parts of the Nibelungenlied and the Sagas stand outside the main 
lines -of historical romance. ‘‘ The Nibelungenlied is pure 
romance. Its folklore of wood and river is overlaid with the 
manners of Norman chivalry, which is not always quite reconciled 
with the primitive passions of Huns, Burgundians, and Franks.” 
The mythological Sagas are founded on these German stories. The 
Icelandic histori¢al Sagas trace ‘‘ the history of the free Common- 
wealth of Iceland. The national fight for independence was the 
family history of the Sturlungs.’* “Their influence on the main’ 
currents of European literature is not comparable with the influence 
-of the singers of Provence. 


The Minnesingers were troubadours all. Dante, lover of 
Beatrice, was a sublimated troubadour. Petrarch continued the 
tradition. Chaucer brought it to our shores. Ronsard renewed it 
in France, Boscan and Garcilasso in Spain, Wyatt and Surrey in 
Tudor England. . The brief springtide of Provence, though none 
write in Langue d’oc to-day, is a spring of everlasting passion in 
the poetry of every tongue in Europe. 


But iť was not only Provence that was influencing Paviand and 
the rest. The Lorraine humanism was transforming Europe from 
the year 1100, and that force has to be taken into account in con- 

_~sidering the history of the literature of romance. One apparently 
small but really very important detail was associated with the 
conquest of Britain by the humanism of Lorraine. It involved, on 
the one hand, the uprising of English Universities, and on the 

. other gave England the romances and dramas written in the 
_ Strange Anglo-Norman dialects. This, however, is rather a special . 
feature, though the growth of the- romantic drama through the . 
agency of the Church liturgies is closely related to it. 

. This long and,really wonderful period of preparation led to the 
age of Danie, when we see in Europe singers and scholars moving 
together in confused splendour towards the light which the Comedy 
was to reveal. In Dante himself the great poet and the great 
schoolman are combined, and his work “opened the way for” new: 

> literary vogues. Dante set loose the vernacular for the purposes 
-of high I literature. Mr. Magnus traces that literature with care. 
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impossible. How the great change will come it is impossible to 
foresee, but that it is coming this remarkable book is some evidence, 
and not the less so that its author has. not any such goal within the 
large range of his idealism. 

* * * 


LOST AND FOUND.* 


The story here told—one can hardly call it a novel—is a study 
in the psychology of the soldier, written by a young French officer 
who fell at Rossignol in 1914. The hero, Maxence, is drawn from 
the life, the author himself being the model, and bears the impress. 
of actual experience throughout. The portrait is a vivid one, and. 
looks one straight in the eyes diregt from the canvas; it carries. 
with it a special interest as the author is a grandson, on his mother’s 
side, of Ernest Renan—a curious combination of doubt and faith. 

The author takes for his text the Gospel story of the Centurion, 
a man under arms, and from ‘it he evolves the life-history, physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually, of the character he is portraying. 
Maxence is a young Parisian, neither better nor worse than other 
young men of his day; Paris is his world. Of the real France he 
knows nothing, and cares less. He takes up a military career, and 
at the age of thirty he is sent out to Africa, leaving France without 
regret, glad to be free of the bonds which bound him. Patriotism 
was a mere name to him, though he had already been wounded in 
his country’s service. 

From his father he inherited a. literary ‘taste, and his famili- 
arity with the Latin mode of thought, due to his study of the 
classics, was, as he acknowledged later in life, his one asset. Life, 
such as he had lived, did not satisfy him. Materialist though he 
‘was, he felt within a craving for Truth and Purity. In some way 
or other he had tasted of the forbidden fruit, and knew good and 
evil, and the conflict was strong within him. ‘Obedience, the obedi- 
ence of the soldier, in fact Authority, was the foundation on which 
he started to build: “I am a man set under authority.” In the 
silence of the Sahara his mentality begins to work. ‘‘ For the rule 
of Africa is silence. As the monk in the cloister keeps silence, so 
does the white-cowled desert. And the young Frenchman con- 
forms to the strict observance of the Rule. Piously he listens as, 
one by one, the hours drop down into the all-encompassing 
eternity. He dies to the world that has deceived him.” - But in 
that death he finds his soul. j 

It must be remembered in reading this book that the whole 
standpoint is Roman Catholic; the authority under which the 
soldier is set in the spiritual analogy is The Church: ‘‘ Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock will I build my Church’”’; fidelity to his 
profession leads to the higher fidelity, finding the Church he finds 
God, and in finding God his Father he finds his soul, and also 
discovers his country. When confronted with the Moslem he at 
once “‘ realises that even to-day France in presence of Africa is the 
Church in presence of Islam, the Cross standing opposite the 


# A Soldiers Pilgrimage, by Ernest Psichari: From the French Ze Voyage du 
Centurion. {Andrew Melrose Ltd. gs. net.) 
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Crescent ’’: -his pilgrimage becomes a crusade,. his patriotism 
asserts itself ; he is a soldier of France, and, above all, a soldier of 
the Cross. The desert had taught him much ; brought face to face 
with the barrenness of life, alone with the forces of nature, he learns 
the necessity of God, and in that knowledge he surrenders himself 
body, soul, and spirit in the obedience of a son crying, “ Abba, 
Father.”’ 

- Such is a brief résumé of the story. On the literary side of this 


‘work one would: wish to say much. It is French in every line, 
French impressionism at its best. The author with a few touches - . 


vividly describes both the desert and the human mind, with all their 
elemental forces acting and reacting one upon the other. It is the 


_ work of a mystic, and as such should be read and appreciated. 


There is a curious discrepancy in the account of Ernest Psichari’s 
death. On the cover of. the book it is stated that he was killed in 


action at Charleroi, September, 1915. No Frenchman was at 


Charleroi in 1915. The publisher says in his note that he fell at 
the battle of Rossignol in Belgium on August 22nd, 1914. The 
introduction by M. Bourget is most interesting, as it is written by 
one who knew and appreciated the author. The translation is 
well done. . 
l f S. DE M. 
ee 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


It is good to have on record such a full account of'the labours of a 
great figure, not only i in the world of medicine, but in the stern struggle 


‘for the emancipation of women as is given us in Dr. Margaret Todd’s 


life of “ Sophia Jex-Blake’’ (January 21st, 1840—January 7th, 1912). 


_ The elaborate account of her life before she went to teach at Mannheim 


in 1862 is a very valuable description of the unfolding of a great per- 

sonality. In 1865 she was in the States visiting schools and colleges, and 
it was not until the end of 1868 that she finally returned to England to 
take up the question of medical education in her nafive land. Dr. Lucy 
Sewall let her go home with sorrow, but she, wrote, “‘If you don’t come 
back to America you won’t give up the work. You will open the pro- 
fession to women in England.’ And she did so after the ‘‘Edinburgh 


. fight ’’ and many another struggle. It is not possible here to attempt 


to trdce those days of struggle and all that Miss Jex-Blake and Sir 
James Stansfeld did for the women of England. But the record of the 
splendid ‘‘ old warrior,” full of fire, faith and love, is part not only of the 
history of medicine, but of the social history of England. She was 


' indeed, as the Pall Mall Gazette wrote after her death, a Happy Warrior. 


F * * * 

For thirty years efforts have been made to give a new reality to 
forestry in England’: Royal Commissions and many Committees have 
fought for necessary reform and with very little effect. If the earliest 
recommendations had been carried out, there would have been no wood 
deficiency to-day. But the war has rendered possible what seemed 
hopeless in the past, and national reconstruction is going to inclide a 
great afforestation movement—the re-creation of the ancient profession 
of forestry. This book on ‘‘ Forestry Work” (T. Fisher Unwin, 8s. -6d. 


~ net) by Mr. W. H. Whellens, lately head forester to Lord Manvers at 
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Thoresby Park, is a sign of the times, and may be read in conjunction ` 


with recent works by Mr. Webster and others. The book describes the 
actual work of sylviaculture, and will be used by all lads and girls 
beginning their training in one of the noblest and oldest industries and 
professions in the world. Here we have chapters on ‘‘ First steps 
towards afforestation ’’ (such as the forming of nurseries, preparing 


the land, the making of roads and paths), the raising of plants from - 


seeds collected in due season (the elm in June, but most of the great 
trees in October and November); transplanting, preparing the planting 
area, stocking the ground and tending the plantations; cleansing the 
crop from insect and fungoid enemies; securing the harvest of wood. 
The timber notes and measurement tables at the end of the book will 
be of value to all foresters, as indeed will many of the hints drawn 
from Mr. Whellen’s great experience. . 


* `% * 


Major F. E. Whitton, in his ‘‘ History of Poland from the Earliest_ 


‘Times to the Present Day ” (Constable: with maps ; 8s. 6d. net) gives us 
a timely book, since, presumably, an independent Poland, after one 
hundred and twenty years of obscurity, will emerge after the war. The 
nation is not very ancient and only dates back to the ninth century, but 
it has had a vastly important history, and long held the marches of 
Christendom against the Mohammedan influx. Even as late as 1770 
it stood third in size and growth in population of the Great Powers 
of Europe. The student will turn to the records here gathered together 
and read with sadness and disgust of the three Partitions and Finis 
Polonie. But the fault lay not only with greedy neighbours. Major 
Whitton writes frankly, ‘‘ Whether the chief cause of the downfall of 
Poland is to be found in the gradual decadence of the country itself, or 
in the rapacity of its neighbours, is a question to which it is impossible 
to give an explicit answer.’’ It is, indeed, the Ireland of Europe, and it 
dislikes taxation even more than Ireland dislikes it. Sidney Smith 
wrote of the Poles : ‘‘They preferred any load of infamy, however great, 
to any burden of taxation, however light. If that is still the Polish 
frame of mind the new Poland will not be a success, since every nation 
will have in the future to bear the necessary burdens of democracy. 


* * * 


Mr. Victor Gollancz and Mr. David Somervell have produced, in 
“Political Education at a Public School ’’ (W. Collins, Sons & Co. Ltd., 
3s. 6d. net), educational proposals which may well exercise substantial 
influence on public schoo! education, though the argument is marred by 
a good deal of violent criticism of things as they are and of existing 
methods of progress, with rather absurd stiggestions for the school study 
of writers like Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells, and other temporary favourites of 
the crowd. The authors of this book feel that the old classical 
curriculum is disappearing, and are anxious to retain the true educational 
goal of that curriculum: ‘‘ It did attempt to impart a genuine {ove 
of letters, and an entirely disinterested knowledge of the nobility of two 
great civilisations. It was, as ‘has been said, liberal and humane in 
intention, though not always so in result; whereas, both in intention 
and result, the curriculum by which it is now being superseded is 
inherently and viciously bad.” This last ‘‘ whereas ” is characteristic of 
the whole volume, and makes the reader expect that “ old lamps for 
new ” is not an altogether desirable policy, at any rate as proposed’ by 
Mr. Gollancz and his friend. They are very angry with the 


ar 
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‘< Prussianism °” of modern English politicians, but these might well 
reply that if ‘‘ Politics ’’—even politics as an art culled from the classics, 
from pro-German economists and historians, from poets such as Shelley 
and from German higher critics of the Bible—were taught to Fifth Form 
boys with crude, impressionable minds, the result would be Bolshevism. 
To be frank, Prussianism and Bolshevism are equally unclean things, 
and since boys are likely to take extreme views and retain them unless 
such views are very carefully watched, we are doubtful if it is a good 
thing to introduce what these authors call ‘‘ the political method ” into 
education.” No doubt the proposal is well meant, as is the further proposal 
to found a school of political journalism in each public school, but from 
the point of view of education we are very doubtful about the expediency 
er the desirableness of the proposals. The fundamental objection is, 
perhaps, that a master with a deminating mind and a peculiar political 
outlook would have the chance of stamping his views on several 
generations of boys. That is all to the bad. We agree that under the 
most careful guidance much of ultimate political value can be taught 
from history and literature. But it must be-done with infinite care, and 
opinions must be excluded from the teaching. That is the difficulty. 
Germany has shown the world to what evil ends the dishonest use of 
schools and schoolmasters must lead. Mr. Gollancz and Mr. Somervell 
bring forward proposals that might lead to other evils at least as great. 

Mr. Pethick Lawrence’s little book, ‘‘ A Levy on Capital ’’ (Allen. and 
Unwin, 2s. 6d.), is a model of economic discussion. The language is 
simple, the argument is clear, and the conclusions are unambiguous. 
After a series of brief chapters on such themes as the nature of wealth, 
the volume and distribution of wealth before the war, and changes in 
wealth during the war, he reaches the heart of his subject, namély, how 
to deal with ‘the mountain of debt which will confront us on the conclu- 
sion of peace. There are three alternatives—repudiation, higher 
income-tax, and a capital levy. The first is ruled out as the result of a 
short but enlightening discussion, and the necessity of a levy on capital 
is forcibly argued. It is admittedly a choice of evils, and.the author 
adduces a number of typical cases to show that the burden of a levy 
would be less than that of an enormous income-tax for almost everybody 
except men of colossal wealth. ‘‘ So cogent will prove the hard logic 
of facts,’’ he writes, in the concluding chapter, ‘‘that it is almost certain, 
in my opinion, that, whatever Government is in power when the war is 
over, a capital levy will have to be resorted to; the only matter of doubt 
will be the magnitude of the levy and. the character of the graduation. 
I can conceive of nothing more likely to promote goodwill and 
co-operation between different sections of the community than a 
generous acceptance of this position by the wealthy classes.” A 
valuable chapter, entitled ‘‘ Objections to the Proposal,’’ points out that 
the levy could be paid not only in money, but in securities and land; 
that it could be met by instalments; that it would not only decrease the 
debt, but diminish inflation and bring down pfices. Not every reader 
will be convinced by these pages ; but no one can close the book without 
having gained a clearer insight into one of the most urgent and difficult 
problems which will confront the nation when peace is signed. 

* * %* 


Professor H. J. Fleure, in “ Human Geography in Western Europe ” 


(Wiliams & Norgate, 58. net), has -used his wide technical knowledge 
to great advantage in this ‘‘early draft of an attempt to appreciate 
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the genius loci of some of the human groups which have become accus- 
tomed to live and act as such in Western Europe.” We see primitive 
man hunting and gathering food and using caves and rock shelters, 
and see emerge the three main races, the Mediterranean Race, long 
headed, perhaps dark and certainly short; the Nordic Race, big, long- 
boned, and strong muscled and probably fair ; and the Alpine Race, short 
headed and fair. Some scholars consider that there is a specific British 
aboriginal stock, the River Drift people, but that view is not set out 
here, though Professor Fleure thinks that ‘‘ a portion of our population’ 
maybe . . . by a survival of old long-headed types, not fully differ- 
entiated into either Nordic or Mediterranean.’’ Changes of race dis- 
tribution are noted. Wethen pass to human zones and regions in 
Western Europe. ‘‘ How much we owe to the bread and olive civilisa- 
tion in matters of thought and taste vee are ever learning more fully, 
but we owe languages to the bread and cheese belt, and other things 
have come from the nomad lands through the Pheenicians and others.” 
The most recent stage in race distribution has been brought about by 
modern industrialism. Professor Fleure goes on to deal in detail with 
France, the Iberian Peninsula, Italy, the region from the Alps to the 
~ Northern Seas, the small peoples, and the relations of Britain with the 
Continent. This book is written in a popular fashion, and no doubt 
collides here and there with the views of various other specialists, but 
it makes good and useful reading. ‘‘ With the passing away of the 
sphere of unique industrial specialisation on the part of Britain and the 
development of trans-continental routes . . . our relations with the 
Mediterranean and the East are changing, and even.apart from questions 
of submarines and aeroplanes isolation policy for Britain has become 
out of date. Ta 
* * * 


Mr, A. M. Beatson has given us in his book ‘‘ The Motor-’Bus in 
War, Being the Impressions of an A.S.C. Officer During Two and 
~a-Half Years at the Front ” (T. Fisher Unwin Ltd., 5s. net), something 
more than ‘‘ some slight idea of the scope, extent, and versatility of 
work accomplished by the Mechanical Transport of the Army Service 
Corps, of how our armies in the field are fed, and of the soldier-man’s 
life and surroundings at various distances ‘behind the front.’”’ It 
was the motor taxi-cab carrying reinforcements to the Ourcq that 
saved Paris and Europe in 1914; it was, and is, motor transport that 
has made possible the miracles that have been daily and nightly 
performed in France by the French and English armies. Mr. Beatson 
left England with two other second-lieutenants on November 19th, 
_ 1914, and soon was at work at the railhead whence the motor-lorries 
operate. Here we see what those operations are like. Everyone 
~ should read this direct and simple account of multitudinous transport 
duties. In the early days of the original Expeditionary Force the motor- 
*buses of London town and their London drivers were to be seen, 
but these long since were replaced by standard motor-lorries, ‘‘ each 
convoy made up of vehicles of the same make, each painted a uniform 
colour, and all of exactly similar appearance, groomed and turned 
out like a regiment on parade.” So we go on to read of workshops, 
of life behind the line, of fighting days in the Béthune to Ypres area 
{a fitting tribute is paid in this chapter to the Indian heroes), of the 
relations of the English soldier and the French, of days with the 
R.F.A. Batteries, and vivid pictures of war scenes in various districts. 
It is a moving account of a vital part of great war operations. 
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Mr. J. H. E. Crees, the Headmaster of the Crypt Grammar School, 
Gloucester, has found time in a schoolmaster’s rare leisure to write on 
“ George Meredith: A Study of his Works and Personality’ (B. H. 
Blackwell, Oxford, 6s. net). Mr. Crees, who, as his various writings 
and educational controversies show, is above all things a critic, finds 
himself at a standstill of admiration as he observes the works and 
mind-workings of the author of ‘‘ One of Our Conquerors.” It is a 
wondrous mind that we shall find portrayed for us when we come to an 
examination of the Meredithian novels—a mind fertile, teeming in 
metaphor beyond most writers, over-brimming with imagery, learning, 
brilliant phrase, and lyric ecstasy.’’ But Mr. Crees feels that Meredith’s . 
mind was not ‘‘ a Protean mind like Shakespeare’s, for in the kingdom 
of Meredith all things must be*subjected, all things must be moulded 
and fashioned before they become Meredithian creations.” Here we 
read of many aspects of this novelist of whom Mr. Crees gruesomely 
remarks (we trust none of his pupils will read it) that he has been 
“ united again to earth.” Immortality is not so united, but there are 
heretics who think that Meredith’s wilful obscurities and posings stand 
between him and immortality. Time and time.only will show. 


Mrs. Victor Rickard, in,‘‘ The Story of the Munsters at Etreux, 
Festubert, Rue du Bois, and Hulloch ’’ (Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. 6d. 
net), adds something more than a footnote to the history of one of the 
greatest of the eighteenth century regiments, the Royal Munster 
Fusiliers. Lord Dunraven, in his introduction, points out that the first 
battalion of this great Irish regiment was raised by Clive on December 
22nd, 1756, under the title of the Bengal European Regiment. The 
Munsters were in the East during the Napoleonic Wars. In 1861 the 
battalion came under the Crown, and in- 1883 became the ‘4th 
Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers. The second Battalion was raised: in 
1839 during the first Afghan War. It was sent to France in 1914, and 
was reinforced by the 3rd, 4th, and sth Battalions. The rst, 6th, and 
yth Battalions served at the Dardanelles, and after the evacuation of 
Gallipoli the 1st Battalion went to France. In West and East alike the 
regiment ‘‘ has splendidly maintained its ancient renown.’’ The record 
is fittingly written by Mrs. Rickard, whose husband, Lieutenant-Colonel 
V. G. H. Rickard, commanding the 2nd Royal Munsters, fell leading 
the Battalion at Rue de Bois on May goth, 1915. Mrs. Rickard has a 
gift of narrative vigorous and moving, and her book is more than a 
tribute to.the regiment. It is a piece. of living history. 

* * * 


Mr. Bertrand Russell has collected, under the title ‘‘ Mysticism and 
Logic and Other Essays ’’ (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net), ten essays that 
have appeared at various times since 1901 in various journals. In 
‘‘ Mysticism and Logic’? he declares that ‘‘ mysticism maintains that 
all evil is illusory.” This is certainly not true of religious mysticism 
as represented by Thomas à Kempis and his school. In the essay on 
“Science and Culture’? Mr. Russell declares that one defect ‘' does 
seem inherent in a purely classical education—-namely, a too exclusive 
emphasis on the pást.” He defines education. (in its relation to 
instruction rather than experience) as ‘‘the formation, by means of 
instruction, of certain mental habits and a certain outlook on life and 
the world. . . . The kernel of the scientific outlook is the refusal 
to regard our own desires, tastes, and interests as affording a key to 
the understanding of the world.’ In the essay entitled ‘‘ A Free Man’s 
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Worship,” Mr. Russell declares that man’s life is ‘‘ brief and power- 

`~ less ” for-him before he dies; it only remains to cherish, ‘‘ ere yet the 
blow falls, the lofty thoughts that ennoble his little day.” . Surely it is 
a nobler philosophy to do the deeds, as Englishmen are doing all over 
the world to-day, the deeds that ennoble a great day of reconstruction 
in national and international life. Surely it is, as a matter of philosophy, 
better to be heroic than to think heroically. 


Miss Beatrice Chase, in “ The Dartmoor Window Again ’’ (Longmans, 
6s. net, six illustrations), gives us some more pictures of Dartmoor and 
Dartmoor natives and visitors. There is perhaps a rather too personal 
touch over these narratives which tends to become tiresome; but they 
are obviously transcripts from life and not too fanciful—the real danger 
of the writer of the short sketch. Mjss Chase holds ‘‘a brief for 
Dartmoor. It is not only her wide undulating spaces, her unmolested 
reaches of bogland, which convey the sense of utter rest; it is, above all, 
the tors which crown every hill top. The mammoth rocks composing each 
tor stand for majestic repose. Huge piles of granite suggest the, 
immutable far more forcibly than any ordinary hill can. Again, each 
tor differs from all its kind in shape. There are two hundred tors on 
Dartmoor, and no two are alike; each has its own characteristics and its 
own name. These give it an ‘individuality, even a personality. We 
dwellers on the moor are surrounded by these beneficent giants whom 
we know and love from childhood to old age.’ Miss Chase is at her 
best in direct description, and of this there is a great deal in this volume. 

+ * * : 

In “ New Towns after the War: An Argument for Garden Cities,’’ 
by New Townsmen (J. M. Dent, 1s. net), we are told that ‘‘ the shortage 
of houses is now enormous . . . on the lowest tolerable standard 
of overcrowding the deficiency is well over a million houses,’” and in 
addition at least 100,000 new houses are required every year. In the 
next decade we shall need a million and a-half of new houses. They 
cannot and will not be built as a commercial speculation. These 
authors demand ‘‘a national plan.” Local town planning is an’ 
inadequate remedy, we are told. We must have a national scheme. 
We need a national diagnosis of the position. The city itself is an evil, 

“it wastes more social effort than it saves.” Rural life is stagnant, 
city life living. Rural reforms cannot end the constrast, while urban 
reforms merely increase the size of the large towns. Therefore these 
authors propose new towns altogether, adequately equipped to secure 
efficiency, health and happiness. The thing could be done and these 
proposals are worthy of close attention. 

* * 

Here is an attractive little book by Mr.-G. Currie Martin, ‘‘ Poets 
of the Democracy ’’ (Headley Brothers, 2s. 6d. net), telling us a good 
deal about the early poets, from Langland to Gray, with chapters on 
Goldsmith and Cowper, Crabbe, Burns, Wordsworth, the Corn Law 
Rhymers, Whitman, Lowell, and some of the moderns. To know the 
great democratic poets, says Mr. Martin, “ is in itself a liberal educa- 
tion. . . . Not the least of our deliverers have been the men who 
have sung of freedom.” It is a pity that the book deals with living 
poets, since it is an invidious task to pick out the elect, to choose 
Mr.’ John Masefield and Mr. W. W. Gibson instead of others. 
Mr. Martin apologises for the omission of Shelley, and rightly so. It 
is really absurd to include the moderns and omit the man who made 
much of modern democratic poetry possible. However, a new edition 

can correct this. ; : 
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Mr. Algernon Blackwood and Miss Violet Pearn have committed 
themselves to drama, to ‘‘ Karma: A Reincarnation Play in Prologue, 
Epilogue, and Three Acts’’ (Macmillan, 6s. net.). We move from the 
‘Thames to the inevitable Nile, from Egypt to Athens. By the fifteenth 
century the inseparable pair are living together a renaissance life in 


` Italy, and then the present day intervenes again.- A little indirect and 


unconvincing, perhaps, but full of easy narrative and a sense of mystery. 
& % * 


. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has done good service to literature in 
drawing attention to the high lyrical merits of Miss May Doney’s verse 
in his introduction to the second edition of her volume of poems entitled 
“« The Way of Wonder ” (Methuen, 3s. 6d. net). This book, he believes 
—and all lovers of mystic lyrics will confirm this view—‘‘ to be packed 
with the true stuff of poetry.” “He adds, ‘‘ Of these pages the burthen 
is Of woman’s devotion to man, honour of him, reverence for the God she 
discovers in him. It may seem an eccentric faith in these days; but I 
no more think it excessive than I deem man’s honour of woman excessive, 
or his reverence for the goddess in her.’’ Certainly to-day women are 
‘bearing the palm in creative poetry, and the poetry that they give us is 


` full not only of idealism, but of faith in the realities behind the present 


show of things. There is something of Rossetti’s music and religion in 
‘Miss Doney’s verse, but there is a passion in it, whether it be due to the 
‘Celtic element to which Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch draws attention or not, 


that is very different to the almost artificial post-Dantesque passion that 


is woven into the magic of Rossetti’s lines. Indeed, Miss Doney’s out- 
look is nearer that of Browning than of any other Victorian, though her 
‘technique has little in common with his. The poet is throughout apostro- 
phising the ideal man, man as God meant him to be and as woman would 
‘have him be. In the Middle Ages the poet is apostrophising the ideal 
‘woman, woman as God meant her to be and as man would have her be. 
It is not without significance that a mystic poet has arisen to complete 
‘the balance, since the world will never approach its prime until the two 
ideals meet. But the idealism of the medieval and the modern trou- 
‘badours are not sweet fancies for a summer garden of peace. Both 
arose in ages of stress and war, and it is a notable fact that at the 
moment when woman has at last attained full independence as a political 
‘being her first literary act should be a yearning out to find the ideal 
‘man. But Miss Doney recognises how slow is the progress towards 
the ideal. Many generations are needed to build up some soul that 
‘shall reveal the light. Our.debt to dead ancestors is unending, but 
we who represent the convergent forces of many generations are each 
of us a ‘‘ Word.” The poet is a ‘‘ Word ” indeed, and his or her 
‘idealism will become the realism of another generation. That is Miss 
Doney’s philosophy, and she sets it before us dressed in exquisite gar- 
‘ments of nature, a realism of description that is of tuneful vocal merit. 
Lines such as those ‘‘ To a Naked Tree,” ‘‘ The Dearest Road,” - 
“t A Bracken Song,” are all fine examples of poetic art illustrating a 
-definite and noble philosophy of life. ` 


Mr. J. M. Robertson writes to explain that the phrase in his recent book “ The 
Economics of Progress,” “much rashly speculative and erroneous treatment of 
historic fact,” referred to the late Mr. Thorold Rogers, and not (as stated in the 
‘notice in the June SUPPLEMENT) to Dr. Cunningham. What was charged on 


- “Dr. Cunningham was only “ some fallacious handling of econemic inference.” 


$ 
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INDIAN REFORMS, WITH A REPLY TO 
i LORD SYDENHAM. 


I.—TuHeE ACCEPTANCE OF THE GOVERNMENT’S POLICY. 


T the recent meeting of the Indo-British Association, on 
August 8th, Lord Sydenham formally, -on behalf of his 
association, repudiated any idea of disagreement with the 

Government’s declaration as to future policy in India, which was 
announced a year ago. That declaration, of course, pledged the 
whole Government to ‘‘the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the Empire,’’ subject 
to conditions laid down in that announcement, viz., (1) that ‘‘ sub- 
stantial steps should be taken in this direction as soon as possible”? ; 
(2) that progress could “‘ only be achieved by successive stages,” 
and (3) that British authorities were to be ‘‘ the judges of the time 
and measure of each advance.’ Lord Sydenham states that 
“there is not a word of truth in the statement ’’ that he disagrees 
with this pronouncement. He calls to witness the Secretary of 
State “who himself told us only the other day that he did not 
believe it.” In the recent debate in Parliament on Indian affairs 
no one in either House challenged the policy of the August declara- 
tion. It has been now for a year before Parliament without 
criticism or any attempt at repudiation. It is true that the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals devised in pursuance of it are not 
yet either accepted or rejected by the Government. Different 
speakers reserved judgment as to these proposals, and Lord Harris 
expressed historical doubts as to the possibility of adapting respon- 
sible government on Western lines to Oriental countries. But as 
to the Government’s policy there is unanimous acceptance. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain assured us that we ‘‘ need have no apprehen- 
sion in our minds that the Government mean to go back in the 
letter or even in the spirit on that declaration.” So much common 
ground then has been finally won. There is this agreed stand- 
point from which all, without distinction of party, can contemplate 
the details of any practical scheme of reform in India. Lord 
Sydenham, as the head of one branch of the opposition to the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals (the other is headed by Mr. Tilak 
in India) is fully in line with the Government’s declaration: and 
everyone will gladly accept Lord Sydenham’s statement that 
“ there is not a word of truth °’ in the suggestion that he or his 
association dissents from it. 
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Certain consequences inevitably follow. ‘‘ Substantial steps ”’ 
in the direction of establishing representative institutions in India 
have to be taken ‘‘ as soon as possible.” That does not exclude 
due time for working out the appanages to the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford plan, the details of the franchises, of provincial subjects, 
reserved services, and so on; nor does it bar a proper interval 
in which a preoccupied War Cabinet can make up its collective 
mind and, it may be, adjust or modify details in the proposals 
which it will present to Parliament in the form of a Bill. There 
need be no impatience here or in India at a reasonable period of 
delay seen to be necessary for these purposes. But evasion or 
simply dilatory procedure is not to be thought of. A mere doing 
over again of the work of the Montagu mission before a Royal 
Commission or Select Committee in England would be pour rire. 
There is every justification for Lord I[slington’s statement in the 
House of Lords that :— 

‘Jt is absolutely incumbent on his Majesty’s Government, if 
they are not to be charged with the gravest breach of faith in the 
history of the Empire, to adopt a scheme of constitutional reform 
in India at the earliest possible date.” 


These reminders seem necessary because the Indo-British 
Association, in spite of Lord Sydenham’s prefatory disclaimer, 
seems hardly t6-see what is involved in acceptance of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. It is not consistent with such acceptance to conduct 
a propaganda which displays no trace of wish for any representative 
institutions at all. For instance, at the annual meeting one speech 
argued that the spirit of caste and popular government were incom- 
patible and the caste-spirit was indestructible; another speech 
seemed to suggest that any departure from the status quo meant 
red ruin, the break up of laws, and serious loss of profit to the 
cotton trade. How can one reconcile with the Government’s policy 
Lord Sydenham’s expression of disbelief in the system of respon- 
sible government even for England? “ Has it really,” he asks, 
“shown to advantage either in peace or in war?’’ He dis- 
approved, as he indicated in the Lords, of 

‘the transference of executive power to Ministers responsible 
to elected members, themselves responsible to electorates, which, 
in the Western sense, cannot exist for years.” ~ 


Naturally one who doubts about the Cabinet system in England 
is disinclined to its adoption, immediate or eventual, in India. 
Yet if words mean anything, that system, or some modification of 
it to meet Indian conditions, is what is referred to in the Govern- 
ment declaration. It would not comply with the terms of that 
announcement merely to ‘‘ press on the education of the masses ”’ 
or merely to promote Indian industries or agricultural progress. 
It is doubtless very right for Lord Sydenham to recommend these 
aims to his association, but nothing satisfies the requirements of 
the declaration unless it also includes a substantial scheme of 
constitutional reform. However high you may place the risks of 
the adoption of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, nothing can 
overstate what the disastrous consequences would be, were the 
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Government first to make its announcement ‘‘ not lightly,” as 
Mr. Chamberlain has assured us, and then proceed to interpret 
it away, or to qualify it with mental reserves, in a sense which the 
plain words will not bear. I do not question the sincerity of the 
Association in accepting the policy of the Government; but onçe 
that policy is accepted, it follows that certain lines of action and 
propaganda cannot but be ruled out. $ 


II.—THE JUSTIFICATION OF A TRANSITIONAL STAGE. 


The Government policy definitely assumes the possibility of 
proceeding by stages, of constructing a half-way house, and of 
transitional steps towards self-government. It may be argued that 
such a half-way house introduces complexities, leads to dualism, 
and involves friction to an extent fatal to good government. But 
acceptance of the Government policy implies at least that the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals must be judged from that stand- 

‘point as a coherent scheme. Some Indian criticism has already 
treated them as a bundle of disconnected recommendations. From 
the Nationalist or Home Rule standpoint each item is looked at 
separately. Praise and blame are mingled. If the proposal is 
one which fits in with a Dominions self-governing constitution, 
that proposal is accepted. If, like the Council of State or the 
Grand Committee, it would be out of place in an up-to-date 
democracy, such a proposal—it is argued—should be discarded. 
But this will not do; and perhaps, after all, it should be understood 
as the common form of agitation which hesitates unreservedly to 
accept a scheme for fear it may in consequence be whittled away. 
You can reject, if you like, the idea of a half-way house altogether. 
That would be fatal not only to the Montagu-Chelmsford plan, but 
to any variant, and to the Congress-League scheme as well. But 
it is confusion of thought first nominally to accept the idea of a 
transitional stage, and then to criticise the half-way house, as 
though it were something which pretended, but failed to be, full- 
blown democracy. 

It may be worth while trying to set out the justification for having 
a transitional stage, for some Indians have resented it as a reflection 
on their innate capacity for self-government. Cannot Indians sit 
on legislative and executive Councils, on the Council of India, on 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, on the Imperial War 
Conference and Cabinet? Some Indians are clearly fit to work 
free institutions. Why, say they, do the British, with their 
patronising superiority, propose to keep us in tutelage? Cannot 
we take a short cut through tne stages which other nations have 
had to travel? The answer-is that it is not a question of the natural 
or racial capacity of the Indians. Representative institutions— 
once thought to be the proud monopoly of the British race—are 
now working so widely throughout Europe and the New World— 
not to mention Japan and the Philippines—that, given a certain 
level of civilisation, difference of race seems to count little in the 
matter. It is a question of a people’s learning the practical art of 
self-government; and that is learnt, as practical arts can only be 
mastered, not by knowing the theory, but in the school of experi- 
ment and training. France in 1789 and Russia to-day doubtless 
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illustrate the danger of sudden transitions from absolutism to 
democracy. The downfall of the monarch is followed by a furious 
scramble of ferocious criminals to recapture for themselves some 
fragment of the despotic power that has been dethroned. Yet no 
one to-day questions that racially the French in 1789 were capable 
of self-government; and there is no reason to disbelieve, even in 
this day of sad disillusion, in the Russians’ eventual capacity for 
freedom. Surely the real explanation is that neither nation had 
at the time mastered their art. Neither had trained enough of 
their rank and file. No sufficiently intelligent electorate existed. 
The unwritten customs, conventions, and understandings, which 
are the essence of free institutions, had not had time to establish 
themselves. It is no reflection on a people’s natural capacity to 
suggest that a training-time is necessary before the full grant of 
representative institutions. On the contrary, the suggestion 
assumes the existence of the racial capacity, for which the training- 
time is provided. 

If this reasoning is correct, Lord Sydenham’s plan of proceeding 
on what he terms the ‘‘ geographical principle” will be seen on 
examination to be unsound, and not in accord with the Govern- 
ment’s declaration. He indicates that some area in India, limited 
in extent, should be experimentally handed over at once to full 
Indian contro! under some undefined democratic system of govern- 
ment. If the experiment succeeded, other territory might similarly 
be \i>nsferred to Indian administration. It is true that this saves 
the trouble of thinking out transitional stages, with their inevitable 
complications. But the procedure has its own difficulties. The 
selection of the experimental area would be troublesome and 
invidious. Is there any area in India so specially advanced in 
comparison with others as to be marked out for choice? If not, 
how could you refuse at once to other districts the privileges granted 
to the favoured territory? It would, of course, have to be of 
considerable extent : for the question to be solved by the experiment 
is whether immediately administration on the scale of a province 
can be properly placed in the hands of Indians. But if the problem 
of selection were got over, the fundamental difficulty remains that 
you proceed immediately in the selected area per saltum. In it 
there is an untried electorate; an insufficient supply of trained 
men to work the institutions devised; and a general want of 
acquaintance with the working of representative institutions. Past 
experience would suggest that the experiment was being tried under 
conditions likely to lead to a breakdown. But if the protected 
Home Rule province—with whatever institutions Lord Sydenham 
would provide for it—did unexpectedly succeed in spite of the 
unfavourable handicap of its abrupt start, what conceivable argu- 
ment would be left to prevent the setting up of similar institutions 
in all parts of India at once? Noone would exclude the possibility 
of a limited experiment succeeding, especially if a group of 
exceptional men, realising the full difficulties of their task and all 
that hung upon it for their country, took it in hand and controlled 
it. But it requires a very robust faith in the abstract saving virtues 
of democratic government to believe that full-blown Home Rule 
institutions, set up immediately and without further preparation 
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all over India, would not generally lead to a collapse. Whether 
that forecast is correct or not, it is clear that ‘‘ the geographical 
principle ” of Lord Sydenham does not comply with the conditions 
of the Government’s pronouncement, which rightly laid stress on 
the necessity of the training period. The ‘‘ geographical principle ” 
skips that indispensable stage. It proceeds, per saltum, both in- 
the area of the original experiment and necessarily afterwards in 
the consequent applications throughout India. That is what the 
Government policy wisely rules out. If the Indo-British Associa- 
tion. accepts the Government policy, it ought to discard altogether 
this idea of proceeding by way of the ‘‘ geographical principle.” 


IIl.—Tue SUPPRESSED Voice oF ‘‘THE MASSES.” 


Lord Sydenham complains that the authors of the Report 
‘ignored the great volume of non-Brahmin and non-lawyer 
“opinion expressed often most passionately by politicians in 
“ memorials and resolutions passed in public meetings in India. 
He invited the House of Lords to fill this gap by reading ‘‘ the 
little selection of protests which have been published by the Indo- 
British Association.” The complaint as to the action of the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy is not well-founded. They duly 
received and considered in India the views laid before them by the 
representatives of the depressed classes and lower castes, as of other 
bodies of opinion. As a member of Mr. Montagu’s Mission, I can 
bear my testimony that pains were taken to meet members and 
spokesmen of these classes and to hear their desires. The Indo- 
British Association, though professing to speak for these non- 
Brahmin and lower castes, is singularly chary of quoting their 
actual proposals. The Association’s handbook, Indian Opposition 
to Home Rule: What the British Public ought to Know, which 
is to be found on the bookstalls, most carefully suppresses what 
in fact their spokesmen asked for in the memorials submitted to 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. Let me give two illustra- 
tions. The Deccan Ryots’ Association, which claims to be ‘‘an 
institution founded for the purpose of safeguarding and advancing 
the interests of the masses in the Bombay Deccan,” is the first body 
to be quoted by the Indo-British Association in its handbook. Its 
memorial presented to Mr. Montagu and the Viceroy certainly laid 
great stress on the dangers of caste-ascendancy, and advocated as 
a remedy the adoption of the communal! principle of representa- 
tion. But the extract therefrom quoted in the Handbook begins 
with paragraph 2 of the memorial. Paragraph 1, which the Indo- 
British Association thinks it unnecessary to quote, states :— 

“ At the outset we deem it our duty to accord our hearty 
welcome to the annéuncement of the policy of his Majesty’s 
Government in India made by you on the 2oth of August, r917. 

This is a welcome ideal.” 
Later on in their memorial these Deccan Ryots, while submitting - 
that the claims of the depressed classes should be met either prefer- 
ably by communal representation or else by a system of Govern- 
ment nomination (which the Report recommends), expresses the 
view that ‘it is necessary to further Indianise our Councils and 
increase their powers ’’ :-— 
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“ Councils formed on these lines and with substantial elected 
majorities should, we think, be entrusted with full powers to 
discuss and pass resolutions binding on the Executive in all pro- 
vincial matters, subject only to the Veto of the Governor. The 
budget should also be submitted to these Councils for approval 
and sanction. If the Provincial Councils are constituted on the 
lines indicated by us, we believe that the enhancement of the 
powers of these Councils, so as to make them practically 
autonomous, would be conducive to the progress of the country 
as a whole.” 

I cannot say whether Lord Sydenham would advise that this parti- 
cular expression of ‘‘non-Brahmin and non-lawyer opinion” 
should be ignored or adopted. But I note that it is carefully 
suppressed by the Indo-British Association, though it also is a fact 
which ‘‘ the British public ought to know.” 

Similarly in. Madras, the address presented to Mr. Montagu and 
the Viceroy by the South Indian Liberal Federation is also quoted 
in the handbook Indian Opposition to Home Rule. The South 
Indian Liberal Federation is a body recently organised for the pro- 
tection of the non-Brahmins, and Dr. T. M. Nair, who is now in 
this country and has done good work both in war-service and on 
behalf of the depressed classes, is, I believe, a leading spirit of the 
Association. His name is recorded as one of the members of the 
deputation which presented this address. But the Handbook does 
not think it necessary for the British public to know the plan recom- 
mended by these protectors of the depressed classes. May I supply 
the gap in this selected extract. The South Indian Liberal Federa- 
tion ‘‘ would advocate ”’ :— 

(1) “The extension of local self-government by the creation 
of municipalities and local boards with powers to manage their 
own affairs liberated from the leading strings of Government.” 

(2) ‘“ Stringent rules to secure due and adequate represen- 
tation of all communities and interests in all branches of adminis- 
tration ’’ (i.e., communal representation in the Civil Services). 

(3) ‘‘In the third place we would like to see the Legislative 
Councils in India enlarged, in order to secure on those Councils 
adequate representation of all communities and interests, and with 
a view to have the necessary political training for the represen- 
tatives of the various communities, we would emphasise the 
necessity of extending the franchise and establishing a system of 

« direct elections in the place of the present and indirect method of 

elections through local bodies. . . . The franchise should be 
on a communal basis.’’ 

(4) “ The Councils should be endowed with a certain degree 
of responsibility with regard to selected branches of adminis- 
tration. We would suggest that, as an experimental measure, 
the Departments of local self-government, including primary 
education, sanitation, agriculture, and co-operative credit, and 
industries may be placed under the control of the legislative 


Councils. . . . The other Departments should continue to be 
» directed as at present.” 
(5) “ The Executive Councils of the provincial governors 


might be enlarged, and provision made for half the number of 
members of the Executive Council being selected from the non- 
official Indians.” 
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So far as provincial reforms are concerned, the non-Brahmin 
and depressed classes in Madras appear to want a scheme very 
much on the lines recommended in the Report, enlarged Councils, 
direct system of election, more Indian Ministers, and differentiation 
into ‘‘ reserved ’’ and ‘‘ transferred °’ services. What, then, is the 
justification for Lord Svdenham’s charge that their views have 
been ‘‘ignored’’? Is it not more to the point to ask why the Indo- 
British Association, while sending to the Press an extract from this 
document, misrepresents it by suppressing the positive programme 
of the depressed classes of Madras ? Internal evidence does not 
indeed suggest that these memorials were written by the Pariahs 
themselves. But their spokesmen coupled a petition for improved 
representative institutions with a desire for communal representa- 
tion. If stress is laid in their name on one part of their demand, 
the other half of it ought not to be withheld. It is satisfactory that 
these memorials are now to be made available in an ungarbled form. 

Space will not permit of any full treatment of the problem of com- 
munal representation. I have elsewhere submitted that the fear of 
an oppressive Brahmin ascendancy is not vocal through the North 
and North-West of India, where Mussulman feeling and tradition 
have modified the worst excesses of the caste-system; nor is it 
seriously regarded in Bengal. It is in its acute form a local problem 
of the South, and specially of Madras. The Brahmin caste 
throughout India amounts to 44 per cent. of the population ; and in 
Madras 3 per cent. The Report advocates a fair system of repre- 
sentation for all classes and interests, preferably by a direct system 
of election. According to the Report, communal representation 
is to be continued for the Moslems and is extended to the Sikhs. 
It is suggested that the backward classes can be protected by a 
system of Government nomination; and the Deccan Ryots, as we 
have seen, would regard that as adequate. But it is left to the 
Committee, which is now happily to be appointed, to work out 
in India the details of these franchise arrangements. If the object 
of the advocates of communal representation is really to protect 
the low-class ryot and not to wreck the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme, does it pass the wit of man to devise a franchise, on as 
broad a basis as the conditions admit, which will abstain from 
putting a monopoly of influence into the hands of 3 per cent. of the 
population, and will confer a just measure of power on other classes 
and interests and on the population as a whole? It is trifling with 
the subject to suggest that such a problem is insoluble. 


IV.— WORKING OF THE NEW PROVINCIAL SYSTEM. 


Criticisms of the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals as a workable 
scheme of. administration stand on a different footing from argu- 
ments which require as a preliminary the repudiation of the 
principle of the Government’s policy. Granted the acceptance ‘of 
the Government’s goal of policy and the necessity for the produc- 
tion by the Government of a substantial scheme of constitutidnal 
reform, the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals have doubtless to run 
the gauntlet of searching criticism, which, indeed, -the authors of 
the Report invite, and offer to consider. Space restricts me to brief 
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consideration of some objections made to the working of the system 
in the provinces. 

Lord Sydenham’s attack on this head is that “ the position of 
the Governor in these circumstances will become quite intolerable.” 
He may have to make an unpopular use of his emergency powers 
to secure legislation or to provide funds for some subject 
‘* reserved ” to official control. He has two different elements in 
his Executive Council, whose co-operation he has to secure. 
Undoubtedly the Governor will require tact and statesmanship, but 
it is not surely necessary to assume that a Governor is so delicate 
a plant that he cannot survive the least breath of unpopularity. 
Some minds at least, one would have thought, would prefer the 
challenge of a difficult task and the chance of training a people for 
self-government to some easy-going position as a social figure- 
head. Lord Sydenham regards the arrangements as so cumbrous 
that their institution would have deprived India of his own services ; 
and all who know his record would acknowledge the unquestionable 
loss that India would have thereby incurred. But there are 
ex-Governors and others of the rank of heads of provinces who see 
no insuperable difficulty in working the proposed scheme. Many 
minds intimately acquainted with the conditions of Indian adminis- 
tration have contributed their share to its construction. 

Elsewhere Lord Sydenham misreads the Report and exaggerates 
the difficulties. For instance, when the Governor certifies a 
measure as essential and therefore claims to have it passed into 
law by the exceptional procedure devised for the purpose, ‘ the 
majority of the Legislative Council can then,’’ he says, ‘‘ appeal 
to the Governor-General in Council.” . . . “If the Governor’s 
deliberate judgment in the matter which he must understand better 
than the Government of India is upset, then the position of the 
Governor must be rendered almost impossible.” But here Lord 
Sydenham misunderstands the nature of the appeal. The Governor 
can only use his exceptional procedure by certificate in the case 
of the “ reserved” subjects. The appeal to the Government of 
India is restricted to the point whether the certified Bill deals with 
a ‘‘ reserved ’’ subject or with one ‘‘ transferred ” to the control of 
the legislature; in other words, whether the Governor has the legal 
power to act, and, as the decision of the Government of India on the 
point is to be “final,” recourse to the courts on that point is 
apparently thereby barred. Under the proposed procedure the 
Government of India have nothing to do with upsetting ‘ the 
Governor’s deliberate judgment.” With the exercise of the 
Governor’s discretion within the scope of his ascertained legal 
powers, the Government of India are given no right to interfere 
through this appeal. 

Lord Sydenham also over-states the extent of the dualism in the 
composite Executive of the province. It is true that if any 
transitional stage is to be adopted, some complexity must arise. 
The status quo of pure despotism is tolerably simple; but its 
maintenance has been abandoned by the Government’s declaration 
of policy. Cabinet-system under full responsible government is 
really a complex structure, but its complexity is masked by our 
familiarity with it. Intermediate stages cannot be simple, but 
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what is the better alternative to the Montagu-Chelmsford plan ? 
The Executive, says Lord Sydenham, will be a ‘‘ menagerie.” 
To judge from memoirs, not a few Cabinets, had the public known, 
might have been so described. We all wish to secure co-operation 
between British and Indians, alike in India and in the service of 
the Empire. How is it wrong to bring Executive Councillors and 
Indian Ministers together in the Government of the province, to 
secure to each element a distinct share of responsibility in its own 
sphere under the Head of the province, and to trust to the unifying 
influence of common work for the strengthening of a good under- 
standing on either side It may, perhaps, be added, as misconcep- 
tions on the point have arisen, that the new Indian Ministers must 
surely hold office during the pleasure of the Governor who appoints 
them; that is the normal rule of Ministerial appointment. For the 
first five years they are liable to lose office, if they do not retain 
their seats in the Legislative Council; but after that date they may 
be also made by the Council responsible to the Council itself whose 
hostile vote on their salaries would then have the ordinary conse- 
quences. It does not seem an insuperable task for a Governor 
to utilise the services of his Executive Councillors and of his 
Ministers in their defined spheres, while arranging for deliberation 
on common matters of interest and preserving the unity of his 
administration. The orders of the Provincial Government will 
issue in the name of the Government as a whole, and district officers 
will not have ‘“‘to serve two masters.’ Whether these civil 
servants agree with their instructions or not—and even under 
present conditions they do not always agree in their personal 
opinions with the orders which they receive—their instructions will 
reach them from the head of the province and from the Provincial 
government. An element of dualism is admitted. That is 
unavoidable if the policy of a half-way house and a transitional 
stage is accepted. But the more the possible variants are studied, 
the more, I believe, it will appear that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme presents the fewest disadvantages. 

The case then stands thus. The signal services of Indians 
to the Empire during the war have révealed 4 temper and 
loyalty which make extensions of self-government in India both 
possible and desirable. We are continually proclaiming at large 
to nations and races ‘‘ the ‘right of self-determination.’’ Closer 
touch with the people through representative institutions develops 
citizenship and a more self-reliant manhood; brings to Govern- 
ments increased financial strength and more assured confidence in 
dealing with social evils; and provides stronger support in popular 
feeling against external dangers. Given prudence and development 
by stages, the grant of freedom does not undermine but strengthens 
the authority of Governments. It may not placate revolutionaries 
and irreconcilables, and if it does not, they can be dealt with other- 
wise. But it welds great bodies of population into a loyal and 
conscious sense of partnership in an Imperial Commonwealth that 
stands for the maintenance of freedom. ‘The-Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme is a guarded but substantial instalment of popular govern- 
ment. Cannot we then safely go forward? 

CHARLES ROBERTS. 
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THE STATE AND THE CHILD. 


P to the end of the eighteenth century very little attention was 

U given to the problem of the child by the State, and but for the 
efforts of a few philanthropists the welfare and education of 
children would have been utterly neglected. The tradition that an 
Englishman’s home is his castle, that a man may do what he likes 
with his own, that his children are his own, and that therefore they 
cannot be subjected to any interference on the part of the constituted 
authority, is a tradition that dies hard. The sacredness of parental 
rights, even though the parents were careless or ignorant, forbade 
any interference. This present world war has broken down once 
and for all a false position which had gradually been undermined 
by the legislation of the last half century. The importance of the 
child as a national asset is now recognised. Looked at purely from 
the point of view of national defence, it is calculated that if the 
annual wastage of male infant life during the last 50 years had 
been no greater than it is at present, at least half-a-million more 
men would have been available to-day. The nation that cares 
most scientifically for the health and development of the children is 
the nation that will survive, and this is as true of industry as of war. 
The future of the commonwealth is with the young, and no Empire 
however powerful can maintain its place or succeed in the world 
struggle unless the children are thoroughly equipped by training 
and by education for the citizenship of to-morrow. Doubtless this 
European conflict has silenced the pessimists who said that we were 
degenerating as a race, but we are still content with a standard of 
health and of life which, judged by what is possible, is little less 
than failure. The State has created for itself a problem of ineffi- 
ciency, of disease, of unemployability and wasteful expenditure 
which it will take a generation at least to solve, and this at a time 
when destruction of life in war has emphasised the great value of 
the child. Our Government Departments voice the danger of 
neglect in the reports of their Chief Medical Officers. Sir Arthur 
Newsholme has said ‘‘ the protection of the mother and the child will 
become to an extent not hitherto attained an important part of future 
work to secure the welfare of our nation and of civilisation” ; while 
Sir George Newman in the preface to his last Annual Report says, 
dealing with the need for an improvement in the physique of the 
child, ‘‘ there is no investment comparable to this, no national 
economy so fundamental; there is also no waste so irretrievable as 
that of a nation which is careless of its rising generation.” f‘ Every 
society,” says Mr. Asquith, ‘‘ is judged and survives according to 
the material and moral minima which it prescribes to its members.” 
Worked out in terms of human development it means that you 
cannot expect good citizens if you are unwilling io take the 
necessary steps to supply the best physical, mental, and moral 
equipment for the present generation of children and young people. 
As our civilisation becomes more complex the pressure upon the life 
of the working classes becomes heavier, the difficulties of home and 
family life increase, hence the need for the State to step in, and 
through the Local Authorities to safeguard the welfare of the 
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children.. One of the points upon which Arnold Tcynbee used to 
lay stress in his lectures delivered in East London was the import- 
ance of communal action on behalf of the individual in all 
cases where the individual is unable to act satisfactorily on his own 
account. Weare just beginning to recognise that the health of the 
child is a matter of such vital concern to the nation that we can no 
longer allow of any careless haphazard method of treatment, and 
the purpose of this article is to show, in the first place, the need for 
further action, and, secondly, to demonstrate that the steps which 
are being taken will create what is tantamount to a revolution in the 
treatment of the child, if side by side with governmental and 
administrative action we can foster and maintain a sane and healthy 
public opinion. ° 

We are told -by those who are best qualified to speak that the 
nation is not wanting in humanistic idealism, that there is 
undoubtedly a very sincere regard for child welfare, and a desire to 
offer opportunities for full and free development to all these 
potential citizens. The obstacles to progress are carelessness and 
ignorance. There is, moreover, a failure to co-ordinate all our 
efforts, and to observe due sequence in the steps that are taken both 
for the mother and for the child. What is wanted is a more 
scientific and a more thorough organisation of all the efforts that are 
being made both by the Local Authorities and by voluntary 
societies. No one doubts the need there is to lessen the infant 
mortality rate, first, because this waste of human life is the loss of 
the nation’s best capital, secondly, because the conditions which 
make for the death of infants leave also behind them a heritage of 
disease. It has been well said that “ʻa high infantile mortality 
necessarily denotes a prevalence of those causes and conditions 
which in the long run determine a degeneration of race.” Much 
_ saving of child life has already been secured, but there is still a large 

mass of preventable mortality. If the number of deaths up to five 
years of age during the four years 1911-14 had been as great in pro- 
portion as they were in the decennium of 1901-10 144,000 more 
children would have died than actually did die in that four years. 
In that case, the 575,078 deaths of children, which was the number 
during the first five years after birth, would have been 719,000 had 
the same death rate prevailed. The largest number of deaths occur 
in the first year after birth, being double the number occurring in 
the next four years of life combined, and of the total deaths in 
infancy nearly one-third occur in the first month, and about one- 
fifth occur in the first week after birth. These figures are important, 
because it shows that we must deal with ante-natal conditions, and 
give especial care to the infant as soon as it is born. It is often 
stated that all children start fair af birth, that is to say, that they 
are born in a fairly equal’state of health, but research does not 
bear out this conclusion for a variety of reasons, as Sir Arthur 
Newsholme has shown. It is true that the results of malnutrition 
and infection are not thoroughly understood in their effects upon 
the unborn infant, but there are some things that are quite certain— 
for example, the terrible evil of syphilitic infection, and the 
probable relation between malnutrition in the mother and an excess 
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of still-births. Then if we examine the extraordinary variations in 
the incidence of illness and deaths of mothers during pregnancy and 
in child-bearing, we are forced to the conclusion that some infants 
born in poor districts never have a fair chance as compared with 
infants born in comparatively well-to-do districts. Ifa woman is 
allowed in an advanced state of pregnancy to engage in occupations 
that involve strain and over-exertion, she is thereby risking the life 
of the child, and diminishing her own ability to nurse the child after 
itis born. Generally speaking we may say that many children are 
condemned to death before birth, that many of these deaths might 
be prevented, and that the thing to aim at is a favourable ante-natal 
environment for the child, and proper treatment for the mother at 
this critical period of her life.e There is no such thing in effect as 
a normal or constant infant death-rate, and examination of the 
deaths under one month demonstrates conclusively that the locality 
and the social standing do affect for good or evil the number of 
deaths that take place. There is a difference between the death 
rates under one month in Hampstead and Shoreditch of some 25 
per cent.; in Brighton of 40 per cent. in the poorest families as com- 
pared with the well-to-do. In certain large towns and urban areas 
the high death-rate under one month per thousand births can be 
definitely traced to ante-natal conditions or neglect at childbirth. 
In Durham and Northumberland nearly twice as many infants out 
of every thousand born die in the seven days after birth as in Here- 
ford and Kent. If we are to reduce the infant mortality, we must 
not take it for granted therefore that although the death-rate under 
one month is fairly constant, three-quarters of it is irre- 
ducible. A high rate of infant mortality is mainly to be found in 
working-class families, and especially in such families where the 
mothers are engaged in unhealthy or arduous occupations. All that 
is necessary is to compare the infant death-rates for large manufac- 
turing towns in the North like Burnley, Preston, Blackburn, with 
towns like Newport and Cardiff, where few married women are 
engaged in occupations, or districts like Hampstead and Hornsey, 
where such occupation is reduced almost to a minimum, to see how 
important it is that the mother should have every care, and that 
ante-natal influences so far as they are injurious should “be 
eliminated. The death-rate among the working-classes is approxi- 
mately 1 in 4, amongst the middle classes 1 in 6 and in the upper 
classes tin roor 12. The fact that insanitary surroundings, over- 
crowding, unclean homes, improper food make the probability of 
healthy infant life so much less is only another reason for our 
attacking these evils that are attendant on poverty, and sparing no 
effort to perfect our machinery of prevention and cure. To 
do this we must carry out as fully and completely as possible 
the provisions of the new Maternity and Child Welfare Act, which 
became law last session. 

This Act attacks the problem of child life at its weakest point, and 
although its scope will doubtless be extended when a Ministry of 
Health is set up, it does encourage the provision of further services, 
and enables local authorities and voluntary agencies to take action 
in many directions where experience has shown itirther help was 
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required. Grants of half the cost will make available hospital 
treatment for children up to five years of age, when the 
child is taken over by the Education Authority, and is 
subject to medical inspection and medical treatment: similar grants 
will also be made for Lying-in Homes, for the provision of Home 
Helps, for the provision of food for expectant and nursing mothers, 
and for children under five years of age, for establishing créches 
and day nurseries and convalescent homes, and providing homes 
not only for the children of widowed and deserted mothers, but also 
for illegitimaté children. The Act encourages experimental work 
for the health of expectant and nursing mothers, and of infants and 
children under five years of age. If carried out in the 
right spirit by the Local Authorities and by the Voluntary Agencies 
that are already in operation it should result ip an appreciable 
saving, not only of infant and child life, but also in a lessening of 
disease which so often accompanies neglect at birth. It supple- 
ments the Notification of Births Extension Act, of 1915, by which 
Act arrangements for the care of expectant mothers and young chil- 
dren may be made, either by the County Councils or by Sanitary 
authorities. The County Council and the District Council have 
concurrent powers, but the County Council is expected to consider 
the needs of the county as a whole, and to report as to how such 
needs may best be supplied. The Local Government Board com- 
bined with the Local Authorities and the Voluntary Agencies can 
now secure that no mother shall be neglected at this critical period 
of her life, and that no infant, however poor, shall be allowed to 
die or grow up diseased from lack of care and attention at birth. In 
order to effect this great change we must combine and unify the 
efforts of hospitals and doctors, midwives, and health visitors, 
monthly nurses and home helps, and see that no gap is left in our 
defences. If this be done throughout the country we shall soon 
witness an improvement in our national health, a growth in general 
efficiency, and a large reduction in expenditure due to 
disease. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact that a great 
deal of money is wasted by our failure to take action at an early 
stage. We trust to parents who are ignorant, and to doctors who 
are Overworked, to district nurses who are all too few, to hospitals 
that have not the power or the time, the space or the money to 
deal with the problem, and then we wonder why our efforts are so 
unsuccessful ! 

It is to be hoped that the number of welfare centres will be con- 
siderably increased as a result of the new Act, for such centres, 
whether municipal or voluntary, are essential. They provide 
medical and hygienic advice both for the mother and for the child. 
It is common meeting ground for the health visitor and the dis- 
trict nurse, the voluntary worker, the doctor and the midwife, and 
in connection with the centre there should not only be an examina- 
tion of the mother and the child, but there should also be treatment 
for minor ailments on the spot and a reference to doctors, specialists, 
and hospitals wherever local treatment is impossible. The Local 
Government Board is now prepared to sanction as a part of the 
equipment of a centre the provision of a small hospital for children 
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wherever cots at a General Hospital are not available, and a wel- 
come innovation is the fact that mothers under this arrangement 
can now be accepted as in-patients together with their infants. 
The hospital treatment is also extended to children up to five years 
of age for such diseases as epidemic diarrhoea. Food and milk can 
be supplied where necessary by the authority carrying out the 
maternity and child welfare scheme. In the case also of créches, 

` convalescent homes, and homes for children the Local Government 
Board undertakes to pay part of the cost. The co-ordination and 
relationship of special effort, whether voluntary or official, can now 
be secured by a scheme of ante-natal, natal, and post-natal work 
as follows :— 

Maternity and Infant Comutittee—(a) Rest Homes, Ante-natal 
Clinics, Feeding of Expectant Mothers. (b) Midwives Associations, 
District Nurses, Health Visitors, [lome Nursing and Maternity 
Hospitals for Mothers and Infants. (c) Infants Welfare Centres, 
Infants Clinics, Schools for Mothers, and Day Nurseries. (d) Con- 
valescent Homes for. Mothers and little Children, Sanatoria for 
certain forms of tuberculosis. 

When the child of five passes to the school it comes under the 
control of the Local Education Authority. It has been well said 
by Sir George Newman that ‘‘In the earliest years of childhood 
nurture is education and education is nurture.’ This is true in 
large measure all through childhood, and school hygiene therefore 
becomes an integral part of the educational system. The Education 
Authority is still in some measure responsible for maternal welfare 
and infant management, but its chief concern is with the school 
child, and, happily, it is possible to say that the School Medical Ser- 
vice has achieved a position from which it can never recede, and 
from which it is bound to advance with ever increasing momentum. 
It must, however, be admitted that owing to the lack of funds, in 
part also to the lack of powers, the school medical service has not 
been able to deal with the disabilities of many hundreds of 
thousands of children who are in attendance at school. Medical 
inspection has only reached a portion of the 6,000,000 school- 
children and medical treatment a much smaller number, and even 
so the treatment does not apply to anything but minor ailments. It 
is unfortunately the case that something like 1,000,000 children of 
school age are so physically and mentally deficient that they are 
unable to derive full benefit from the education which is given to 
them, that something like 500,000 have defective vision, that 
another 500,000 are suffering from diseases of the ear, the throat 
and lymphatic glands, that 3,000,000 have dental trouble or 
decayed teeth, and that 500,000 of these are very urgently in need 
of treatment, that some 90,000 children have heart trouble, and 
60,000 tuberculosis in its various forms. These diseases seriously 
handicap children in their attendance at school, and the degree to 
which they suffer from inability to learn is shown from the number 
of these children who later on in life prove inefficient and unem- 
ployable. The necessary machinery for inspection is now in exist- 
ence ; the machinery, however, for medical treatment is in very large 
measure, lacking. The new Education Act, due to the enthusiasm 
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and the tact of Mr. Fisher is an immense improvement on any Bill 
that has been introduced for many years past. For the first time it 
places our education on the highest possible plane of understanding 
and of purpose. In oneof his speeches delivered on a tour designed 
to arouse the country to the importance of education, he stated his 
view in language that cannot well be improved upon. ‘‘ The pro- 
vince of popular education is to equip the men and women of this 
country for the tasks of citizenship. All are called upon to live, 
many are called upon to die, for the community of which they form 
apart. That they should be rescued from the dumb helplessness of 
ignorance is, if not a precept of the eternal conscience, at least an 
elementary part of political prudence, to which the prospective en- 
franchisement of several million new,voters, male and female, adds 
anew emphasis. But the argument does not rest upon grounds of 
political prudence only; but upon the right of human beings to be 
considered as ends in themselves and to be entitled, so far as our 
imperfect social arrangements may permit, to know and to enjoy 
all the best that life can offer in the sphere of knowledge, .emotion, 
and hope.” : 

The Act of Parliament which will always be known by his name 
takes it for granted that health is the primary need, that all life has 
a physical basis, and that there can be no mental or moral develop- 
ment apart from sound physical conditions. The reforms intro- 
duced by this Act strike at the very root of disease and inefficiency 
which have so long hindered the progress of our civilisation. The 
Act requires every Education Authority to formulate a progressive 
and comprehensive organisation of education in its area, and it 
either requires or encourages :— 


(1) Nursery schools for children from two to five. 

(2) Central schools or classes for practical instruction. 

(3) Similar classes for advanced instruction. 

(4) Holiday and school camps and playing fields. 

(5) Centres for physical training, school baths, &c. 

(6) Schools for physically defective and epileptic children. 


But in addition to this it makes compulsory :— 


(1) Medical inspection in all schools. 
(2) Medical treatment in all elementary schools. 


There are many other important clauses in the new Act dealing 
especially with juvenile employment, such as, for example, that no 
child under twelve may be employed at all; no child of or above 
twelve may be employed on school-days except after school hours 
and before 8 a.m.; no children may be employed in factories, work- 
shops or nurseries, while a general condition is that children may 
not be employed in a manner prejudicial to their health or physical 
development. Perhaps the most important clause in the Bill is that 
which deals with medical treatment. 

The last Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Edu- 
cation appeared, of course, before this Act became law. It is the 
Annual Report for 1916 (published in 1917), but in the preface to 
that Report stress is laid in the first place upon the importance of a 
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unification of administration in every locality. It further points 
out that from a medical point of view the Local Education Authority 
should have regard to the steps which ought to be taken in the 
future if every child of school age is to have the full value of the 
school medical service. Sir George Newman sketches an irreducible 
minimum which, in his opinion, the nation requires. It is as fol- 
lows: That every child shall periodically come under direct medical 
and dental supervision, and that for every sick, diseased, or defec- 
tive child skilled medical treatment shall be made available, and the 
case ‘‘ followed up ’’; that every child found mal-nourished shall be 
nourished, and every child found verminous shall be cleansed. The 
other primary necessities in his opinion are proper ventilation for 
the school-room with open-air work if possible, and daily organised 
physical exercise. Up to the present about 220 local Education 
Authorities provide medical treatment by means of school clinics, 
and about 480 clinics have now been established. In nearly all 
these cases the children are treated for minor ailments—such as the 
eyes, the teeth, tonsils and adenoids, and ringworm. Even with- 
out compulsion these clinics have increased rapidly in numbers 
from 7 in 1908 to 480 at the present time, and the attendances ‘‘ con- 
tinue to grow by leaps and bounds,”’ but it would be useless to deny 
that even where there are clinics a very large number of children go 
untreated except for minor ailments, and, of course, no treatment 
whatever is given in all other cases unless provided by 
the parents. Nevertheless in certain towns an immense 
change has taken place, and we “find in Sheffield that 
the total attendances are now nearly 20,000, and in Bradford 14,559 
children made 32,393 attendances at the clinic, while in Birming- 
ham 16,370 children received dental treatment during the year. 
The majority of counties still have no provision, and hence the 
value of the new Act, which will make such treatment general 
throughout the country. It is natural that London should have the 
most complete and comprehensive combined scheme of school 
clinics and hospitals. There are eleven hospitals and 37 clinics 
providing for 123,000 children, and the need for treatment is 
shown by the fact that there are 12,000 children in attendance at 
school with “‘ discharging ears °’ in London alone and some 7,500 
with ‘‘ appreciable deafness.” There are in addition 800 children 
attending deaf schools or ‘‘ hard-of-hearing’’ schools, and about 
800 children of school age die in London annually from diseases 
closely associated with ear disease. London has found it impos- 
sible to obtain in-patient treatment for those needing it at London 
hospitals, and accordingly, with a view to dealing with acute cases, 
it is proposed to spend an additional sum of £460 per year in re- 
spect of the services of an additional school doctor, and to provide 
hospital accommodation for all diseases of the ear. 

__ If medical treatment is to be adequate the Local Education 
Authority must see to it that the children are regularly inspected, 
and that wherever medical treatment is required it shall be provided 
at all costs. How many children have been inspected in our public 
elementary schools who were found to require medical treatment, 
who have not received that treatment, and who have gone out into 
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life handicapped and iijl-équipped for its struggle? The failure 
to treat disease in its earlier stages means a loss to the Education 
Authority itself since irregular attendance at school must follow 
from such diseases, and the cost to the nation is increased with 
every year that elapses if these diseases remain untreated. Much 
yet remains to be done in connection with tuberculosis amongst 
children. The Finance Act of 1911 made available a sum of 
41,500,000 for the provision of sanatoria and for instruction for 
the treatment of tuberculosis in. the United Kingdom, and £100,000 
was ear-marked as capital -grants for providing sanatoria schools 
for children. This sum should be increased and open air work 
should be much more general than it is at the present time. It 
would not be untrue to say that the lack of fresh air and sunlight 
is responsible for a vast amount of ill-health amongst both infants 
and school children. It is all the more important that education 
should be imparted under the best conditions, -because so large a 
proportion of the rising generation live in the slums and mean 
streets of our industrial districts. But even if we were to rehouse 
the greater part of the working class population of the United 
Kingdom—and of the desirability of this there is no doubt—it 
would still be necessary to press forward the ancillary measures that 
have long been recommended by social reformers, and are’ now 
taking definite and concrete shape in new. législation and fresh 
administrative effort. ne 
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THE FAILURE ‘OF WATERLOO. 


VERY great victory has its destructive and its constructive 
sides. There have been in history many, far too many, 
instances of successes, noteworthy, brilliant, triumphant, 

achieved with all the panoply of military glory—successes on the 
destructive side, which have yet on their constructive side—on what 
makes for the security or progress either of the combatants them- 
selves or of mankind—been deeply marked by failure. One of 
these cases was Waterloo. De nek 

It was a world victory: yet the world for which it was supposed to 
count was only a herhisphere, In the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century the world seemed to be Europe, with the ambitions of 
Bonaparte stretching over Egypt and India. In the first quarter of 
the twentieth century the world is no mere hemisphere: the ambi- 
tions of William II. stretch not only from Berlin to Baghdad and 
beyond, but they are deeply fixed on great stretches of the American 
continent, which shall be a broad foothold for dominance of the 
whole. 

There can be no doubt that another great victory approaches 
—possibly next year, or in 1920; it may be before or it 
may be only after the crossing of the Rhine. If the 
tyrant triumph, free civilisation will succumb. If civilisation 
triumph, shall its coming victory, with its complete success on its 
military and destructive side, exhibit on its constructive side a simi- 
lar lack of vision, preparation, resolve, policy, real concert, and real 
co-operation, which will stamp it, too, as a failure? This is the 
issue on which more and more every thinking man of the Anglo- 
Saxon race is setting his mind. The answer, in a determined 
negative, is at the back of every League of Nations proposal. And 
no precedent is of more value, on the destructive side as an example 
of thoroughness and success, and, on the constructive side, as a 
warning against ineffectiveness and failure, than is the precedent of 
Waterloo. 

The juxtaposition of those two world-ambitions—a century apart 
—-arrests attention : the eccentric flaming orbit of the one ending in 
Waterloo ; the other a movement mechanical, orderly, and of long 
and deep design, but moving like the first, and as assuredly, to 
inevitable eclipse. So also with the men: Napoleon, the maker; 
William, the creature of a system. Al this interests and allures 
us. Yet, while analogies fail, it is the lines of parallel in these two 
ambitions which truly fascinate the mind. 

For instance, these. To both alike Britain was the one solid 
block to their progress to the domination of the world. Said Bona- 
parte in 1797: “‘ Let us concentrate our energies on the navy and 
annihilate England. That done, Europe is at our feet.” 
‘“ England is the enemy,” exclaim with one voice William II., his 
generals, and his political soothsayers, and in their heart they vow 
its annihilation. To the great Frenchman an opposing navy was 
the improvisation of months—a quick work, with a failure quick but 
sure. To the plodding German months became years and years 
decades as the vast design of his great navy matured—a navy to 
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match his army, and so by both to secure his dominion by land and 
sea: a slow work, with a failure slow but also sure. f 

So with India, with Egypt, and it may be with Russia itself, the 
lines obtrude themselves. ` Napoleon declared : “ People will want 
to know where we are going °’ (speaking of the expedition into 
Russia); ‘‘ we are going to make an end of Europe, and then tothrow 
ourselves like robbers on other robbers less daring than ourselves, 
and become masters of India.’ So exploded the exultant savage 
of 1804. And the savage of 1918 has worked his people, by a belief 
in a self-ordained destiny and by a drilling in scientific preparation, 
into the groove of an identical ambition. Off marched Napoleon, 
impulsively French. The German conqueror’s goal was the same, 
but it was to be reached by the rigérous scientific route, and when 
war was sprung upon the world in 1914 the rails were already laid 
half-way to Baghdad. Now, as then, the avalanche over India of 
blood and rapine has been stayed, but stayed only by the extreme 
exertions of those Powers in arms which resisted the remorseless 
ambition for a world domination. i 

So that, to put other suggestive analogies aside, then, as now, two 
great broad instincts steeled the determination of the Allies and 
demanded that satisfaction which a sweeping victory over the 
tyrant alone would give. Armies and peoples alike resolved to 
bring to an end the havoc and the curse of a single vast ambition. 
Armies and people alike longed for peace, peace in any shape, peace 
at any price, if only the tyrant were overthrown. That secured, 
the rest was for governments and politicians. Meantime'they could 
feed in quiet and breathe without fear. . 

This does not overstate the feeling of Europe in 1815: I do feel 
well assured that it will not overstate the feeling of Europe in 1920. 
Armies and peoples were right: the immediate object was secured 
by an imposing and a crushing military success. Governments 
and politicians were wrong : their task was to provide a way of living 
for the nations secure from the repetition of these horrors, secure 
from the shedding of blood. ‘Here was their task and here was their 
failure. The failure of Waterloo is the failure of its diplomatic 
settlements. That failure has marked Europe with blood and 
intrigue for a century. And unless the lesson of this failure be laid 
to heart, the coming victory over the Hohenzollerns and the Haps- 
burgs, however great, however crushing, will on its morrow leave 
a deluded world again to realise that the fruits of triumph have 
turned to ashes. 

Fortunately, the experiences. of this failure are so broad and so 
manifest that they will prevent its repetition. Its secrets have been 
revealed. And what to the statesmen of the beginning of the last 
century were veritable stumbling-blocks have been swept into limbo 
by the march of history. In this lies our greatest present-day hope. 

Alexander I., the Emperor of Russia, was a religious impres- 
sionist and an idealist. When his ideals came to.earth Metternich, 
that sinister figure, was there to twist them to the purposes of 
Austrian ascendancy and pride; and Castlereagh, by far 
the greatest English Foreign Minister or representative of, 
his time, was there to subject them to that severe English ordeal 
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known as “the practical point of view.” Above all, Castlereagh 
was to counter the Austrian’s homage to despotic order by the 
Englishman’s love of liberty, and to do his best to turn Alexander’s 
great ideal towards those channels wherein progress would have 
free course, and a frank acknowledgment be made of the right of 
nations to their self-determination. These words were not then 
employed, but under the’ term non-intervention their true modern 
meaning was contained. ; 

In September, 1801, Novosiltsov was in London as the Russian 
Envoy on a special mission. On the 11th Alexander addressed to 
him a long memorandum of “‘ instructions ” to be laid before Pitt. 
The document is a turning-point in modern history. It forecasts 
the Holy Alliance, and is the pdlitical progenitor of that succession, 
closing with the Hague Conference itself—a succession of treaties, 
protocols, conventions, and conferences in which a homage more 
or less sincere appears to be paid to its principles. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ said the Russian potentate, ‘‘ nothing would 
prevent at the conclusion of peace a treaty being arranged which 
would become the basis of the reciprocal relations of the European 
States. It is no question of realising the dream of perpetual peace, 
but one could attain at least to some of its results if, at the con- 
clusion of the general war, one could establish on clear precise 
principles the prescriptions of the rights of nations. Why could 
one not submit to it the positive rights of nations, assure the 
privilege of neutrality, insert the obligation of never beginning war 
until all the resources which the mediation of a third party could 
offer have been exhausted, until the grievances have by this means 
been brought to light, and an effort to remove them has been made? 
On principles such as these one could proceed to a general pacifica- 
tion, and give birth to a league, of which the stipulations would 
form, so to speak, a new code of the law of nations, which, 
sanctioned by the greater part of the nations of Europe, would 
without difficulty become the immutable rule of the Cabinets, 
while those who should try to infringe it would risk bringing upon 
themselves the forces of the new union.” 

“ Who wrote that?” the reader will ask. ‘‘The Emperor 
Alexander,” is the answer. ‘‘I beg pardon,” he will resume, ‘‘ it 
might have been penned by President Wilson.” It is true: and if 
to the Emperor’s idealism there had been added the President’s 
detachment alike from autocratic prejudice and entangling 
alliances and his determination to establish the ideal in a rule of 
international practice, the course of history might have been trans- 
figured. But it was not to be so: the old bottle would not contain 
the new wine. i 

Compared with these instructions the Holy Alliance of Septem- 
ber 30th, 1815, is still more an abstraction. In the realm of awful 
reality Europe had not been idle during these eleven years, and in 
the last year military force as the arbiter of human affairs had 
reached its apotheosis. It is true that the Congress of Vienna, 
begun on November ist, 1814, had lasted till June 8th, 
1815. But the world cared little for the terms of that intrigue: 
its mind was set upon the great campaign; and the great cam- 
paign was drawing to its close. On March 1st Napoleon escaped 
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from Elba, defiantly undoing by his landing.at Fréjus his abdica- 
tion of the previous April. Before this month of March, 1815, was 
over the Quadruple Alliance—Russia, Prussia, Austria, England 
—had been formed. The fateful hundred days whirled on: 
Waterloo on June 18th, followed by a delirium of joy and hope: 
then on the 22nd the second abdication of Bonaparte, and on 
August 2nd his exile to St. Helena. How could idealism, how 
could the elements of principle survive at such a time? Yet they 
did: and the treaty of the Holy Alliance’ saw the light on 
September 3oth. 

Unfortunately, the ideal and principle underlying the Holy 
Alliance were sadly obscured by the wording of the Treaty. This 
was no treaty ; it was a pietistic abstsaction headed ‘‘ In the name of 
the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity ’’—a psalm tune, overtured 
by trumpets and accompanied by drums. And as the months wore 
on it was observed that, lofty as was the attitude of Alexander, he 
was the autocrat still; he was not only to set the tune, but he was to 
be drum-major. And this was what Waterloo, with its vast accom- 
paniment of loss and cost and glory—this was what Waterloo had 
yielded! So all the Powers laughed, laughed even when they 
signed the treaty. Metternich signed; to him it was a “ loud 
sounding nothing.” England, with protestations of approval, did 
not sign, under the flimsy excuse that she was under a Regency; 
but to Castlereagh ‘‘ it was a piece of sublime mysticism and non- 
sense.” 

Nothing could more convincingly demonstrate the inviacibility 
of its underlying truth than that, in spite of this tempest of derision, 
the ideal has survived. Professor Alison Phillips, whose work in 
this region every historian and publicist must value, while noting 
that it ‘‘ was never effective,’’ cogently observes that ‘‘ as the symbol 
of a political ideal it played a great part in the history of the 
century,” and that it survives “‘ in international politics as a force 
which it has never been safe to neglect.” It may safely be said 
that no more powerful reinforcement of an author’s conclusion has 
ever been afforded than’ by the entry—moved by this ideal—of 
America into the European war. America has not come for the 
dross, but for the pure gold of the ideal, refined by a century of fire. 

The text of the Treaty is very familiar; but, read in the light of 
subsequent history, the gold and the dross are more clearly dis- 
tinguishable. The three Powers solemnly declare ‘‘ that the present 
Act has no other object than to publish, in the face of the whole 
world, their fixed resolution, both in the administration of their 
respective States and in their political relations with every other 
Government, to take for their sole guide the precepts of that Holy 
Religion—namely, the precepts of Justice, Christian Charity, and 
Peace—which, far from being applicable only to private concerns, 
must have an immediate influence on the councils of Princes, and 
guide all their steps, as being the only means of consolidating 
human institutions and remedying their imperfections. In con- 
sequence, their Majesties have agreed on the following Articles :— 

Art. I. ““Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures, which 
command all men to consider each other as brethren, the Three 
contracting Monarchs will remain united by the bonds of a true and 
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indissoluble fraternity; and, considering each other as fellow- 
countrymen, they will, on all occasions and in all places, lend each 
other aid and assistance; and, regarding themselves towards their 
subjects and armies as fathers of families, they will lead them, in 
the same spirit of fraternity with which they are animated, to pro- 
tect Religion, Peace, and Justice. 

Art. II. “In consequence, the sole principle of force, whether 
between the said Governments or between their Subjects, shall be 
that of doing each other reciprocal service, and of testifying by 
unalterable goodwill the mutual affection with which they ought to 
be animated, to consider themselves all as members of one and 
the same Christian nation; the three Allied Princes looking on 
themselves as merely delegated by Providence to govern three 
branches of the one family—namely, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia.”’ 

Stripped of its pietistic covering there was substance—good inter- 
national substance—under this: justice, peace, fraternity: the 
achievement of justice, the attainment and preservation of peace, 
and the bond of fraternity—a bond indissoluble and so real and 
constant that the Powers ‘‘ will on all occasion and in all places 
lend each other aid and assistance.” 

But, on the other hand, these fair words had a sinister 
meaning. These sovereigns regarded ‘‘ themselves towards their 
subjects and armies as fathers of families’? whom they were to 
lead; “the three allied princes looking on themselves as merely 
delegated by Providence to govern three branches of the one family 
—namely, Austria, Prussia, and Russia.’ This was a despots’ 
charter ; fraternalism ; an autocracy to lead and govern; the Divine 
right of Kings. To Europe itself—that is to say, to its swarming, 
oppressed, harassed peoples—this was a mockery of the rights of 
man, and to the modern spirit it was as rottenness in the bones. 

To the honour of Britain she detected this at once, and resented 
and resisted it to the last. At Aix-la-Chapelle, at Paris,-at Verona, 
at Vienna, wherever sovereigns or plenipotentiaries arrived in rival 
splendours, there the British challenge had to be heard. She had 
not won her own constitutional freedom for nothing, she had not 
spilt her blood like water on many a Continental field only to 
achieve this declaration in which, while fraternity was pledged, 
equality was flouted and true liberty denied. The crowning victory 
of Waterloo meant more to Britain; for the safety of Europe lay in 
the safety of its peoples, and included in their safety was safety 
from their rulers. To Russia, to Austria, to Prussia that was 
anathema. And so the diplomatic battle was waged, from 1814 to 
1822, and at the end of the eight years Alexander had shed his 
Liberalism, Metternich’s knife had cut deep into the vitals of 
freedom, Prussia had started afresh her career of improbity and 
aggression, and Castlereagh had died by his own hand with an 
exhausted frame and a broken heart. This was the failure of 
Waterloo. 

Yet amid this wreck one or two consolations at least appear. A 
good illustration, though now almost in the region of comedy, is 
the restoration of the Bourbons. This, to despots, meant much. 
To Alexander the restoration of the Bourbons meant more than the 
restoration of France. Against that restoration Prussia had much 
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to say. Prussia would have torn France to pieces. Against this 
wild beast Prussian policy, sympathised with, of course, by a not 
inconsiderable party in England (England always has her Prussian 
party), Wellington stood up fearlessly and resolutely. He was for 
a regenerated not a dismembered France—if the Bourbons would 
help that, let them come back; but France must be kept together ; 
passions would pass away; France would by-and-by live her own 
life. So back the Bourbons came, back came the Emigrés, back 
came the tinsel of sovereignty, aggressively polished—and, to-day, 
what is left? And what a memory it all is! Probably the most 
Frenchmen now remember Louis XVIII. by, is the shape of his 
head, and that only because of Rostand’s stinging line :— 


‘*Qu’une couronne ne tient? pas sur une poire! ” 


Yet, see what happens, when a people is left to work out its own 
destiny in its own way, with its turbulences, its tumbling of 
dynasties, its shifting of Governments, after, if one pleases to call it 
so, a full draught of the wine of Revolution. France has had all that : 
but to-day, where is the civilised man who does not welcome her 
with gratitude, as in the advance guard of liberty? Bourbons, 
Bonapartes, dynasties, swept away: but France has come to 
her own. 

So much the simpler, accordingly, has the task of a League of 
Nations now become. This dynastic rock of offence, this pest of 
diplomatic intrigue from decade to decade, has disappeared. It now 
appears so trivial, but in its time it was stupendous, and it cost the 
nations dear. 

The overthrow of legitimacy was, in short, due to the rising 
power of the doctrine of nationality itself. Why were Kings not to 
control nations? Because nations were to control themselves. And 
in the exercise of this self-control and in the working out of its own 
destiny every institution, political, clerical, monarchical, had to be 
brought to the bar of judgment. Here was the modern spirit un- 
masked; and nationality, constitutionalism, democracy took the 
field openly against autocratic limitation or despotic rule. Auto- 
cracy clung to its position, its possessions, its prepossessions; but 
democracy would not be baffled. At Aix-la-Chapelle, as Castle- 
reagh reported, the Emperor of Russia and Capo d’ Istria, who was 
deep in Alexander’s confidence, were ‘‘ disposed to push their ideas 
very far indeed in the sense of all the Powers of Europe being 
bound together in a common league, guaranteeing to each 
other the existing order of things, in thrones as well as in terri~ 
tories, all being bound to march, if requisite, against the first Power 
that offended, either of her ambitions or of her revolutionary trans- 
gressions.”’ That is it: under the specious pretext that internal dis- 
turbances might disturb the balance of power, here was no League 
of Nations, but a union of potentates for mutual aid in the sup- 
pression of their peoples. Castlereagh denounced it as immoral 
and a prostitution of power. His own words are these :— 

“ Nothing would be more immoral, or more prejudicial to the 
character of government generally, than the idea that their force 
was collectively to be prostituted to the ‘support of established 
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power, without any consideration of the extent to which it was 
abused.” i 

This collective prostitution of force for the suppression of 
nationality and freedom is the very citadel of the policy of the 
Central Powers to-day. Against it England a century ago, notwith- 
standing her overthrow of the tyrant himself by the victory and 
sacrifice of Waterloo, could not prevail. That system was left 
standing. Fraternity! It turned out to be but a conspiracy of 
autocrats, who were the armed concerted enemies of nationality 
and freedom. The balance of power! It confounded statics with 
dynamics: it was the negation of that community of power for 
which the nations strive to-day. 

It is only fair to say that their so-called principles were ostenta- 
tiously introduced on paper and as if for practice among themselves 
in the Confederation of Germany. Here Prussia and Austria, the 
predominating powers, had the chance of putting to the proof their 
professions. In the text they did so to perfection. No author or 
country has further to seek than in the Congress of Vienna of 1815, 
and in the Final Act of Vienna of 1820, to find language in which 
to clothe the most modern versions of many of the objects of a 
League of Nations. Any claim to originality on the part of associa- 
tions or writers, either in America or Britain, on this subject arises 
from an imperfect acquaintance with these great conventions. 

The labour on words lasted for at least seven years. Good words 
they were; but no security that faith would be kept. Herein lies the 
distinction between the post-Waterloo arrangements of last century 
and every League of Nations worthy of the name to-day. No 
arrangement was made to limit armaments to the internal needs of 
the individual powers or to their contribution to the joint Confeder- 
ation force, and each power was left free to arm to the teeth. The 
sanction of combined force which was to uphold its combjned 
decrees was but a paper bargain. : 

What could, for instance, be clearer, more positive, more 
humane, than Article 63, paragraph 3, of the Final Act? It reads: 
‘The Confederated States engage not to make war against each 
other on any pretext, not to pursue their differences by force of 
arms, but to submit them to the Diet, which will attempt a Media- 
tion by means of a Commission. If this should not succeed, and a 
judicial sentence becomes necessary, recourse shall be had to a well- 
organised Austriigal Court, to the decision of which the contending 
parties are to submit without appeal.” It was a mockery. 

In result, the Final Act of Vienna was a mere Tiger’s 
Charter. Prussia, then as now, was the enemy of public 
probity: her military men, her politicians, her authors, her 
historians, became the parts of one vast organisation and service in 
the cult of Prussian ambition and Prussian destiny. And the 
Divine Right of Prussia arose—to trample upon engagements, to 
overthrow the smaller States, even to subjugate the world. 

The pitiable story is known. Prussia strengthened her military 
arm, overturned and overturned; in 1864 Schleswig-Holstein went 
down; in 1866 she overthrew her great rival, Austria, and at 
Sadowa displaced Austria from the leadership of Germany; while 
in 1870 the King of Prussia became German Emperor, the con- 
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federation of the thirty-eight States was gone, the treaty of Vienna 
was finally wiped out. sf 

In 1914 Prussia was advancing to the greater domination. 
Nationalities, more independent, more individual far than little 
German States, and with a far more passionate love of freedom, 
were to be crushed under the Prussian heel: the Hohenzollerns 
were to subjugate the world. The Vienna treaties had not been 
a league of peoples, leaving room for flexibility of evolution, which 
is the policy of civilisation to-day, but a league of princes, each 
holding to his rights in possession—a league on the Voltairean 
model. Of a peace of such a sort or on such a basis, Voltaire had 
written with truth and with scorn, that it ‘‘ will not subsist between 
princes any more than between elephants and rhinoceroses, between 
wolves and dogs. Carnivorous animals will always tear each other 
to pieces at the first opportunity.” He was right. And within 
the German ring Prussia was king of the wild beasts. 

But fortunately for mankind, outside of the German ring 
nationality and freedom had survived, had justified themselves, 
had secured a place for their evolution in the policy of civilised 
peoples. Nationality and freedom have not perished from the 
earth. Historians who are timid and politicians who are puzzled 
may take heart of grace. The events of the present day must 
count. Have not the martyrdoms of Belgium and of Serbia lifted 
nationality and freedom to a pinnacle in world politics from which 
they can never be displaced? Liberty as dispensed by tyrants is 
still, as it was a century ago, the policy of the Central Powers: then 
it was allowed to survive, as a subject of disputing; and the over- 
whelming triumph of Waterloo did not prevail against it. But 
to-day, as surely as a greater victory than Waterloo approaches, 
so surely will this mockery no longer be endured, and the smaller 
nationalities will receive their independence and their freedom not 
as a grant, but as a right and a right made secure. This is the 
true chivalry of the present war. 

That wave of chivalry had been advancing for two generations, 
and it was on its crest that Britain sprang to the defence of Belgium. 
But since the war developed and these issues of nationality and free- 
dom have been made more clear, one of the greatest events in the 
history of civilisation has supervened. America—-with no object to 
serve but the championship of nationality and freedom—America 
has entered the conflict. 

America heard not only the call of the Allies but the call of 
civilisation itself. The overthrow of the two Emperors, the accom- 
plishment of a great military success, these her enormous material 
aid will hasten ; but it is on the wider, the political, the permanent 
issues that she comes with all the leverage of a moral reinforce- 
ment. This, be it said quite frankly, especially in the ear of British 
politicians, this is what a timid Europe needed. The precedents 
of the past were too apt to dim the vision, to cloud the ideals, to 
paralyse the action: the advent of America, detached, determined, 
a wholehearted believer in nationality, in self-government, in 
liberty, and, finally, in the feasibility of these bv converting the 
fraternity of nations into a working machine—all this is of good 
omen for mankind. 

SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
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THE AUSTRIAN AS A FOE. 


ITALIAN FRONT, April. 


N more than one respect Austria is the point d’interrogation 
I among our enemies. Her policy, her attitude towards her 
allies, her capacity of resistance, her fighting spirit are all un- 
certain quantities. Her young Emperor, breathing reason and 
humanity in his letter to Prince Sixtus, trumpets defiance and 
hatred as soon as his correspondence is revealed. In correspond- 
ing measure do Allied verdicts upon him differ. At one moment he 
is represented as an unwilling ally in the German camp, eager 
for an opportunity to break the bonds that shackle him to Berlin; 
at another he is the hypocritical Codlin of the enemy combination, 
whose use is to make treacherous gestures of friendship when such 
action suits the German game. 

The reflection of this uncertainty about Austria is seen in the 
constant variations of the policy of the Allies towards her. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s outstretched hand is followed at a few weeks’ 
interval by a lacerating blow from the ‘' Tiger’s’’ heavy paw. ` On 
January 5 Mr. Lloyd George adventured the statement that the 
Allies had no wish to dismember Austria. But April was not 
over before fuller reflection had inspired a wiser policy, and the 
British Government had given its approval to the Rumano-Slav 
Conference, held in Rome, to encourage the oppressed nations of 
Austria to identify their hopes for independence with the victory 
of the Entente. Such apparent contradictions in plan and policy 
are indeed inseparable from dealings with so complicated an inter- 
national entity as this German- and Magyar-ridden collection of ill- 
assorted races which we call—misleadingly—Austria. 

Difficult though it may be to fathom the dark and troubled waters 
of Austrian diplomacy, however, we find more to go upon in form- 
ing an appreciation of the Austrian as an enemy in the field. Here 
we have definite evidence—even, in these latter days, that of the 
trained military observers of our own Army—and conclusions can 
be put to the test of facts. . 

It may be said at once that as soldiers the Austrians run a 
distinctly poor second to their German Allies. To use the simple 
Anglo-Saxon terms to which the war has accustomed us, the 
Austrians have neither the brains nor the guts of the Huns. Their 
army is not so scientific and thorough in preparation for action nor 
so determined and ruthless in execution. One of the curious facts 
of the war has been the failure of the Germans to educate even those 
parts of the Austrian Army akin to them by race up to their own 
standard of military efficiency. Neither on the Eastern Front nor 
against Italy have the Austrians achieved any notable success unless 
Supported and reinforced by German contingents. Left to itself, 
without the stimulus of German aid, the Austro-Hungarian Army 
is unenterprising and devoid of military spirit. Nothing more 
astonished the British and French troops which arrived on the 
Italian Front last November from such stern battlegrounds of the 
West as the Ypres salient and the Chemin des Dames than the 
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liberties which the Austrians would allow their adversaries to take 
without resentment. 

The experiences of these Allied contingents indeed furnish the 
first straight line which the war has afforded as to the comparative 
form of the Austrians and Germans, and the ease and thoroughness 
with which our own troops and the French established their 
superiority over the enemy from the very first is a measure of the 
extent to which he falls behind the military standard of his allies. 
The military merits of the Austrians were first tested in this way 
by the French on December 31st, when they attacked and took 
Monte Tomba, an important position for the outflanking of Monte 
Grappa that the enemy had gained in his drive towards the plain 
of Lombardy. For the first time Atllied troops which had been 
measured against the Germans found themselves confronted by 
the Austrian Army. ` 

The advantage of situation in this test lay all with the enemy. 
The Austrians held the ridge of Monte Tomba, which is almost 
a knife-edge, sloping steeply on the north side into the valley of 
the Ornic and to the south on to the Venetian plain. It was this 
crest which the French captured by an assault delivered from 
trenches sixty to a hundred yards below the enemy's line down a 
slope so steep that it could be climbed only at a slow walk. They 
began their attack with a barrage from Stokes trench mortars which 
completely paralysed the Austrian infantry. The troops holding 
the Austrian front line lost all control of themselves under the 
rain of shells; they threw their bombs without removing the safety- 
pins and fired their rifles in the air. So demoralised were they, 
indeed, that of the 1,517 prisoners the French took—with a loss 
to themselves trivial by comparison—1,390 were unwounded, and 
of sixty machine-guns captured forty-three had never fired a shot. 
The considerable booty in prisoners and material which the 
French obtained in the course of this completely successful attack 
was due not only to the speed with which the attacking infantry 
advanced behind their barrage, but also to the defective system by 
which the enemy trenches were held. There was no organisation 
of the Austrian defence in depth, and practically all the prisoners 
and three-eighths of the machine-guns were found crowded into 
the front line of all. 

This, indeed, is one of the main respects in which the Austrians 
are behind their German ally. The Germans, and of course our- 
selves, organise for defence not in lines but in zones. With the con- 
stant increase in the weight of attacking artillery it becomes 
impossible to pin defensive action to any one line. The modern 
method is to fill a whole area with scattered points of resistance 
which are more difficult to destroy by preliminary bombardment, 
and which constantly obstruct and weaken the attacker as he presses 
forward until he is in a condition when a counter-attack may regain 
what has been lost. The Austrians, however, whose morale is not 
good enough to stand isolation in scattered posts, cling to the older 
system with its disadvantages of exposure to location by aeroplane 
photographs and destruction by previously registered artillery fire. 
Furthermore, as was the case on Monte Tomba, they concentrate 
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their strength in their front lines. The difference between their 
methods and those of the Germans may indeed be summed up in 
the phrase that when attacked the Austrians fight in their front line 
while the Germans fight for it. 

In other respects also the French troops which carried Monte 
Tomba noted the inferiority of the Austrians to the Germans. No 
organised scheme existed, apparently, for the delivery of counter- 
attacks. Once the position had been lost, the Austrians, important 
to them though its possession was, made no attempt to reconquer 
it. The enemy battalion-commanders were, indeed, too far back 
from their own front lines to exercise any effective control. 

It has not yet fallen to the lot of the British in Italy to undertake 
any operation against the Austrians of the proportions of the 
French attack on Monte Tomha, but in the minor but more regular 
business of patrolling the mastery has never left our hands. Yet 
more disadvantageous conditions for our men and more favourable 
ones for opposition on the part of the enemy would be difficult to 
imagine. The British sector on the Montello was faced along its 
whole front by the broad bed of the Piave, which splits into half-a- 
dozen streams among low sandbanks and beds of shingle. The river 
on this part of its course is so close to the mountains that its height 
varies very rapidly. Three to four feet was, however, the average 
depth of the main stream, and the current fluctuated between four 
and ten miles an hour. The Piave was therefore a very formidable 
obstacle to cross, especially in midwinter. The patrols which 
forded it—only after much patient and trying search for the 
shallower parts—were swept frequently from their feet. When 
they at last reached the other bank the men were soaked to the skin 
up to the waist, and in the bitter cold of December their clothing 
would freeze stiff upon them. 

But although the British troops were under these disadvantages 
during their visits to the other side of the Piave, and had, more- 
over, the river behind them to be recrossed under fire in case of 
strong opposition being met with, the Austrians could never 
succeed in denying our men regular access to their side. They 
tried the plan of setting out lines of outposts with machine-guns 
along the beach, but our patrols captured the machine-guns and 
destroyed or took prisoner the oulposts. They attempted counter- 
patrolling in large parties of fifty or more, but such are the virtues 
of the aggressive spirit that a small British patrol of a dozen, meet- 
ing one of these Austrian ‘‘ watch committees,” would immediately 
attack it with such energy and success as to secure time for their 
own retirement. On one occasion a small British party actually 
got away from four times their own numbers in this way without 
a single casualty on our side, though hand-to-hand fighting went 
on until the men were knee-deep in the river on their way back. 

Patrolling the Austrian bank of the Piave in full view of the 
enemy’s trenches became, indeed, a matter of time-tables and per- 
manent arrangements. Every night after dark, when the current 
was not too strong, a party of R.E. would pull a small, flat- 
bottomed punt out of the bushes where it had been hidden all day, 
and scull across to the enemy bank, taking with them an X-shaped 
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upright about twelve feet high. This they would fix up on the 
enemy’s bank, three or four hundred yards from his front line, 
where it stood out on the flat white gravel like an end of the Tower 
Bridge. On to the upright they hitched a wire cable, which during 
daylight hours lay concealed under water. To this cable the boat 
was then attached with a pulley-wheel and rope so as to become a 
“flying raft,” which could be driven from bank to bank by the 
force of the current alone. What struck one in crossing by this 
means, with a patrol was that there was apparently no means of 

‘stopping the raft in midstream, so that had a party of Austrians 
suddenly appeared at the landing place while the patrol was being 
driven across by the fast stream it seemed as if they would have 
had our detachment “‘sitting.’’ The Business of embarkation, too, 
was carried on with as little concern as if the ferry had been at 
Eel Pie Island instead of on the Piave; and as one approached the 
Austrian bank, with the pulley-wheel chattering on its wire-rope, 
the bows of the boat throwing up waves of shining white foam, 
and the black cross-piece at the landing-place standing up against 
the sky, it was difficult to realise that the dark line which stretched 
along the farther edge of the gravelly foreshore was the parapet 
of an enemy’s trench. Had the conditions been reversed, and the 
British been holding this side of the river against Austrian incur- 
sions, it would have been surprising if one of the intruding party 
had been allowed to get away. 

The fact that such risks of discovery and opposition as those 
involved in the use of this ferry could be taken with equanimity 
is some measure of the superiority which the British troops felt 
that they possessed over the Austrians, and had not the bad weather 
of March combined with remoter causes to upset the aggressive 
schemes that had been planned, the.Austrians would probably have 
learnt more, to their cost, of the disadvantage of having lagged 
ae the standard of military efficiency set by their northern 
allies. 

A similar routine of domination is being established under far 
different circumstances by British patrols in front of our new sector 
on the Asiago plateau. There, too, the Austrian already finds 
himself limited to defensive outpost work not more than a hundred 
and fifty yards from his own wire, while the rest of the thousand 
yards or so of No Man’s Land between the trenches which we took 
over a month ago from the Italians and those of the enemy is 
entirely controlled by our troops day and night. Yesterday, look- 
ing down the hill from the second line, one could see British soldiers 
taking a stroll, one of them with his dog, in a depression of the 
ground two or three hundred yards in advance of our front line. 
He was not within view of the Austrian trenches, certainly, but the 
offensive spirit cannot be at its maximum in an army which does 
not attempt to prevent the use of No Man’s Land as a promenade. 

Instead of gibing, however, at the unfortunate Austrians for 
military insufficiency, it would be more useful to speculate as to 
how they are able to get their heterogeneous and ployglot army to 
fight at all. Less than half its strength is recruited from the two 
dominant races, the Germans and the Magyars. The rest is made 
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up of subject nationalities, each of which owes nothing to Austria- 
Hungary, except resentment for generations of unscrupulous 
oppression ; which march under her flag solely because the capable 
bureaucracy that runs the country has so far succeeded in mingling 
them into an incoherent and manageable military confusion of race 
and language; and which are now beginning to see in the 
definite pledge of national, integrity and independence given 
to them by the Allies, particularly at the Rome Congress, a 
rallying-point, a thread on which they may crystallise, and the 
framework of a future existence outside the blasting and blood- 
sucking rule of archaic Austria. 

The old peacetime system of territorial recruiting in Austria had 
to be changed to meet the strain of war. The different nationalities 
were split up throughout the Army. Slav regiments have had their 
depéts moved to Germany ; German regiments have been quartered 
in Hungary; Hungarian regimental headquarters have been moved 
to Bohemia—such changes were inevitable to prevent regiments 
of homogeneous national composition, finding themselves with 
ammunition and supplies in hand, from developing formidable 
sedition. The Austrian Army Handbook in use in Allied armies 
has had, in fact, to be almost entirely rewritten in view of these 
changes since the war began. 

The patchwork problem which confronted the Austrian General 
Staff at the beginning of the campaign stands clear to the eye, 
when one considers the list of nationalities which make up this 
artificial Empire. There are six distinct racial strains in Austria, 
cut across and complicated still further by divergences of religion 
and language. They are :— 


Eastern Slavs.—Orthodox, 4 million. 

Western Slavs.—Poles and Czechs, Roman Catholic, 13 million. 

Southern Slavs.—Slovenes and Croats, Roman Catholic, 4} 
million. Serbs, Orthodox, 2 million. 

Latins.—lItalians, Roman Catholic, 1 million. Roumanians, 
Orthodox, 34 million. 

Teutons.—Roman Catholic, 12 million. 

Magyars.—Roman Catholic, to million. 


The proportions of these nationalities as they are represented in 
the Austro-Hungarian Army now in the field are as follows :— 


Slavs... we 44% Roumanians... 8% 
Teutons ... ... 28% Italians ... 2e 2% 
Magyars .- 18% 


But it is a detail not to be lost sight of that of the Austrian infantry 
—the men who actually do the fighting and come into closest con- 
tact with the Allied armies opposing them—no less than 67 per cent. 
are Slavs. By odd anomaly they stand behind the parapets that 
defend the power which has kept them for centuries virtually 
enslaved and look towards those of the free nations whose policy 
is to give the Slavs the independence which their national 
characteristics warrant. 
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Some of these Slavs are good fighters. The Czechs, for instance, 
until they have made up their minds under the influence of 
enlightening propaganda that they are fighting against their own 
interests, behave well, as a rule, on the field of battle. Czechs 
holding posts that our troops have raided at night on the Asiago 
Plateau have not always surrendered easily, and have even resisted 
with their fists. Some of the Catholic Slavs of the South, whose 
national aspirations Austria has lulled by giving them consider- 
able local autonomy and by cleverly playing them off against 
neighbours of other race, are among the best of Austria’s fighting 
men. ‘The crack infantry regiments of the Austrian Army are, 
however, beyond doubt the Kaiserjaeger, who are Tyrolese. The 
Magyars are determined in action betause they want to assert their 
superiority over the Slavs, and they realise that the victory of the 
Entente would mean the end of their dominion. The Roumanians 
under Austrian yoke are peasants of ignorant class, and are mixed 
on principle with the Magyars, whom they detest, so as to obviate 
any outbreak of sedition among them. ‘The oppressed Italians of 
the unredeemed territories are hardly employed in the fighting line, 
for they would lose no time in crossing over to their friends. They 
are used in labour companies and on the lines of communication. 

One menace, above all, enables the Austrian Army authorities to 
keep their mixed pack from running riot—-that is the threat of 
reprisals upon their relatives at home. So detailed is the organisa- 
tion of the census-roll by the vast and capable Austrian bureau- 
cracy that it is easy without any delay to put a hand upon the 
immediate relatives of a man of any race who has refused obedience 
in the field—fines, forced labour, exile, and every kind of oppres- 
sion are hung above the heads of the families of Austria’s con- 
scripts, ready to descend upon them at any moment without 
warning as the consequence of real or imaginary delinquencies of 
their soldier relatives at the front. 

With the material that they have to work upon, it is not 
surprising that the Germans have not been able to make of the 
Austrian Army what they have made of their own. Berlin knows, 
in fact, that for the Austrians to achieve anything the co-operation 
—and the driving-force—of German troops must be present in their 
midst. When the German divisions left invaded Italy for the 
attack in the West, the children in some Italian villages began 
to mock their Austrian masters in the streets. Nor will the feeble 
spirit of the Austrian Army be improved by the low state of its 
present diet. The soldiers are hungry, and already their officers, 
like the leaders of the Voelkerwanderungen of old, point them 
towards the Italian plains with the despairing encouragement that 
if only they could win their way there they would find food. 


G. Warp Price. 


LORD RHONDDA: SOME PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


BOUT seven years ago, having accepted an invitation to lecture 
at University College, Cardiff, on ‘‘ Heredity and Morals,’’ 
I was told that my chairman was to be Mr. D. A. Thomas, 
M.A., J.P., formerly a Welsh politician, but latterly a great coal- 
owner. I thought this a very queer choice for the chairman at 
such a lecture as I proposed to give, but long experience had taught 
me to be surprised at nothing in such matters. My chairman 
turned out to be an extremely distinguished gentleman, speaking 
like an Englishman, who said a few initial words to make the way 
easy for me, without any attempt to show that he had ever thought 
about or studied the matter; and who, afterwards, extricated my 
thesis—that our modern knowledge of the power of heredity 
does not abrogate our moral responsibility but increases it and 
extends its sphere to marriage and parenthood and legislation— 
from all my words, and made it plainer to the audience and myself 
than I had left it. Never before or since have I had such a chair- 
man, nor do I hope to meet another such. In subsequent con- 
versation Mr. Thomas asked me a few astonishingly searching 
questions about Mendelian heredity in wheat and animals and 
man, questions which he had been too polite to ask me in public 
when questions were invited, and which I could not answer. I 
had no idea then that the supposed ex-politician and coalowner was 
a philosopher, and potential statesman, rejected by politicians, as 
well as a great agriculturist and stock breeder. But he asked 
questions which have much profited me since, precisely illustrating 
the profound aphorism of Bacon that the secret of natural 
philosophy is ‘‘ rightly to put the question to Nature.” 

I did not meet Mr. Thomas again, nor correspond with him, 
until, more than three years ago (July 10, 1915), I wrote, above 
a pseudonym, an article on ‘‘ The Fixation of Atmospheric 
Nitrogen,” in a weekly review, pointing out that we must use 
the work of our own consummate chemists, Faraday and Sir 
William Crookes, and fix the nitrogen of the air, so as to make it 
available as food for our food plants, and also as material for ex- 
plosives. I deplored the neglect of science in this country, and 
notably of Sir William Crookes’s little book, “The Wheat 
Problem,” based on his famous Presidential Address to the British 
Association in 1898. The book needed to be re-written and re- 
published, I urged, and then to be acted upon, if our supplies 
of food and explosives were to be assured for the long struggle in 
front of us. 

Within three days of the publication of my article there reached 
me from the editorial office an offer addressed to my pen name 
to pay for the proper re-writing, by a thoroughly competent expert, 
of Sir William’s book and for its re-publication. The letter came, 
to my immense interest and delight, from my well-remembered 
chairman in Cardiff, who was still, most unfortunately for us, 
merely minding his own business in Cardiff, and not the nation’s 
in London. But he had time even then to read an unsigned 
article on a book of which he had not heard, and, having done so, 
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to raise his hand to feed his fellow citizens by, first of all, obtaining 
and spreading knowledge. This un-British but infinitely wise 
belief in knowledge as the only safe pilot for action was, of course, 
a condition of the great final success of his life. And he knew 
it. “If you write about our success,” he said to me a few months 
ago, ‘‘ tell them how we have gained it.” 

And so, to my delight, I had my way about the neglected book 
which had such national service in it, were we only wise enough. 
Sir William Crookes, who had felt himself ‘‘ too old’’ to write 
further on the subject when I asked him to do so as far back 
as 1906, found himself much younger after tbe interval, and re- 
wrote his own book himself, in his eighty-sixth year, with a valu- 
able chapter contributed, at Lord Rhondda’s request, by Sir Henry 
Rew, on our future wheat supplies. The expenses of collating 
statistics and other technical preparation were very heavy, but all 
these and the cost of publication as well, with no real prospect 
of public appreciation and response, were borne by Lord Rhondda. 
The book, costing only three and sixpence, was published this 
year by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., with a valuable 
introduction by Lord Rhondda himself—the last of the few but 
remarkable essays on the fundamentals of national industry which 
he wrote and of which not many have heard. Let me quote some 
lines from that Introduction, which will some day be recognised 
as the introduction to a new and glorious epoch in British agricul- 
ture. Lord Rhondda warned and taught us thus, and I commend 
his words to Mr. Prothero as President and Lord Selborne as 
chairman of the new Central Agricultural Advisory Committee 
which has just been formed to supervise our food production :— 

‘The attention which can scarcely fail to be directed to this 
subject by Sir William Crookes’s treatise ought now to result 
in the action which we should have taken a decade ago. We lacked 
nothing but the foresight and the will; we had the knowledge, 
we had the power, if not in falling water then in coal. To-day no 
foresight is required to recognise the need, and necessity is 
spurring our will. If we are to feed ourselves, we must begin by 
securing a continual provision of the fixed nitrogen which is 
necessary to feed our best food, and which we can begin to make 
for ourselves, in any quantities, whenever we please.” 

After referring to my article of 1915 and my demand on behalf 
of Sir William Crookes’s book, Lord Rhondda thus concluded his 
last essay :— 

‘‘ It was a pleasure then to undertake the financial responsibility 
for the revision and republication. That pleasure is not lessened 
now when the work appears and finds me as Food Controller 
occupying a post in relation to the nation’s food which probably 
no one could have foreseen when the present revision was under- 
taken. I shall count myself well rewarded if the reissue of this 
book may help to increase the production of food within our own 
shores and so render more secure our national existence.” 

My third experience of this wonderful man was in February of 
last year when, having read an article of mine on the need for a 
Ministry of Health, as the urgently required war-measure which 
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I had declared it to be when I first suggested its formation in 
1915—he sent for me to the Local Government Board, and cross- 
examined me closely on my article, approving its demands, but 
opposing very formidable reasons to my claim that the Minister 
of Health should necessarily be a doctor. Almost immediately 
Lord Rhondda made himself the great champion of my idea; and 
he put a valuable measure against quackery in the treatment of 
venereal disease upon the Statue-book before he left the care of our - 
health to save our very food. No memorial to him will be adequate 
that does not embody the discovery and dissemination of knowledge 
as the guide of good deeds. 

I have left myself no space in which to describe the many occa- 
sions on which, as Food Controller, he listened with his patience 
and his irresistible smile* to suggestions for the due feeding of 
mothers and babies, which were doubtless much oftener absurdly 
impracticable than his courtesy permitted him to say. But the 
public should now know at least one other example of his ways 
and his quality. The National Council of Public Morals held 
a Cinema Commission of Inquiry last year, trying to ascertain the 
facts and consider them in a scientific spirit for the social good. 
The executive, of which I have the honour to be vice-chairman, 
found that a very considerable sum had to be raised to pay for 
the Commission and the publication of the report. Our director, 
Mr. James Marchant, sent a copy to Lord Rhondda, knowing 
his interest in child life, and enclosed a copy of the financial report, 
merely to show that extreme economy had been exercised, consider- 
ing the work done. Lord Rhondda sent him a cheque to 
cover the whole of our needs within three days or so, during 
which he had found time to read the report and approve it. But 
he asked that the donor should remain anonymous. This also he 
could do, besides working for nothing in two great offices of 
State; finally, having saved us all, to his death. 

He asked me to visit him at Llanwern in April, when seeming 
convalescent, and all his talk was of children’s and mothers’ milk 
supply, about which I was anxious, and of the contemptible 
obstacles to our Ministry of Health. 

He had already done great work for us in America, and I go 
‘to an American poet, Walt Whitman, for my last lines, to justify 
the reiterated plea for the Ministry of Health which Lord Rhondda 
so much desired on behalf of the mothers and children who are 
our national future; for that as his monument more perennial than 
‘bronze :— 

‘‘ Where no monuments exist to heroes but in the common words 
and deeds; 


Where the city of the faithfullest friends stands; 
Where the city of the cleanliness of the sexes stands; 
Where the city of the healthiest fathers stands; 
Where the city of the best-bodied mothers stands; 
There the great city stands.’’ 
C. W. SALEEBY. 
# Only once did I see him look stern and ruthless, according to the legends of him; 


«yhen he was half tilted in his chair and his boot slipped against his desk and 
the looked daggers at it. 
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NE of the principal problems certain to be raised at the great 
conferences of the Allies, which must of necessity follow the 
conclusion of the world-war, will be the formulation of 

definite principles of International Law, any infraction of whose 
articles will constitute a causa feederis, entailing the armed inter- 
vention of the contracting parties in order to enforce obedience on 
the law-breaker. No universal League of Peace between civilised 
nations is conceivable without an armed police to see that its 
decisions are carried out in practice; but to lay down any definite 
code to which all may subscribe will be one of the worst, if not 
the most supremely difficult of propositions ever submitted to tax 
the skill of diplomatists. Unfortunately, it is probable that the 
chief causes of the friction’ which is certain to arise will spring from 
the extraordinary ignorance of the evolution of the customs and 
practice of war which prevails among. English-speaking people 
generally, and more especially in this country. 

Collectively, we are bearing such a disproportionate share of 
the present burden that the lead in all international discussions is 
certain to be forced upon us, while as a race.we have less actual 
experience of European war in the past than have any other of the 
nations with whom we shall be associated; hence we cling most 
tenaciously to ideas as to what is, and is not, lawful in warfare. 
These ideas originated about the time of Queen Anne and Marl- 
borough, but they have been extinct in Europe since the dis- 
integration produced by the French Revolution, and they are ideas 
that it is absolutely impossible to maintain in view of the 
astonishing progress in the enrolment of armies, and in all means 
of communication which have come into being in the two last 
centuries. The idea, for example, that open towns should not be 
bombarded is a case in point, and if I trace its history in detail 
it will suffice to reveal the chief of the pitfalls that will confront 
us, and this instance is all that can be attempted in the space at 
my disposal. 

The great wars of religion, generically known as The Thirty 
Years’ War, were the first struggles in which both sides acted on 
the principle that “the use of force in war is absolute; humanity 
is a Sign of weakness” ; and the results of this axiom were so terrible 
that Bismarck told his countrymen, some thirty years ago, 
that those districts over which its practice had raged remained still 
two centuries behind their Western neighbours in civilisation. The 
country fought over became so depopulated that the war’at length 
burnt itself to dead ashes, it being impossible, for lack of food and 
transport, to move armies from place to place. Fighting decisive 
battles and sieges could not be undertaken because the maintenance 
of beleaguering hosts was out of all question. The whole of Ger- 
many, almost from the Rhine to the Vistula and the Theiss, was 
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ravaged by mounted bands of deserters, owning no territorial over- 
lord, brigands living entirely on what they could plunder from the 
wretched peasants. 

To protect themselves against the spoliation of these banditti 
towns, villages, and even hamlets surrounded themselves with 
unscalable walls, and because the robber bands were without 
artillery and could not stay long in any one spot their game soon 
ceased to be worth the candle. Then it became practicable for the 
overlords and authorities to enlist the more decent of these hordes 
as town or castle guards to protect the threatened districts from 
any remaining menace of their former comrades. 

The bargain made was a fair one for both sides; among the 
marauders were thousands of-masterless men, who became so be- 
cause they had lost their original commanders, and were forced to 
join the vagabond troops by the sheer compulsion of hunger, hence 
they were glad enough to exchange the hunted uncertainty of their 
lot for the prospect of decent living and a roof over them once 
more. On the part of the townspeople was a willing disposition 
to make things comfortable for these trained and disciplined 
fighters, whose value, individually, in those days (shen it took 
several years to make a man expert in the use of the very compli- 
cated armament of the time) stood far higher then than it has ever 
done since. 

After a while, under the shield of protection thus afforded, the 
agricultural wealth of the country began again to develop, and the 
memory of past bad years fell rapidly into oblivion. It was then 
that the usual divergence of peace-time interests began to show 
itself. As long as there was actual danger and need of protection 
civilians were grateful to the soldiers, and bore more or less wil- 
lingly with them and their requirements. But when order and 
prosperity returned, enforced idleness made the fighting men, 
accustomed to rough and furious lives of excitement, anything but 
harmonious elements of a quieter social life. A peaceful existence 
irked them, and it became necessary first to segregate them from the 
populace, and next to find some active employment in their own 
trade, which was war and nothing else. To this end the condition 
of the country offered many ways. Whole families had been wiped 
out, title deeds had disappeared in burnings and the ruin of towns, 
of houses, and estates, and a general readjustment of boundaries 
between landowners had become inevitable, both the great and the 
small among them. Human nature asserted. itself, as it always 
will, the strong and unscrupulous seized all they could grasp, and 
the weaker resisted their aggression with the means left at their 
disposal. Then there followed an era of sporadic armed conflicts 
ranging from disputes between estates of a few thousand acres to 
regular war between kingdoms. 

In England during the same period a similar struggle for exist- 
ence was being fought out in the Law Courts, where victory usually 
chose the longest purse as victor. Those who kept out of the toils 
of the law endeavoured to round out their possessions by marriage, 
by purchase, or in any other more or less legitimate way. 
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There were, however, no Law Courts in Central Europe at this 
time, and though much of the feudal system still survived from the 
Holy Roman Empire downwards, there was no one capable of 
enforcing claims of service from any but the weakest proprietors. 
The law of the survival of the strongest prevailed, but there was 
this essential difference in its consequences. Because Land repre- 
sented Wealth only when there were labourers to till it, it no longer 
paid contestants to frighten away the inhabitants, even if their 
country had to be invaded. It therefore became profitable 
to the combatants to persuade the people that they would 
be better off under one particular claimant than they would be 
under his rival ; hence each one vied with the other in keep- 
ing their soldiers from pillage and licentious rapine. They 
paid for all supplies, and interfered as little as possible with 
the comfort and rights of the inhabitants of the invaded country. 
The free towns also benefited in the same manner. If their occupa- 
tion became a strategic necessity, every means was taken to avoid 
damage being done to town property and to prevent offence being 
given to the religious and local customs of the citizens. It was a 
period of reaction against the extreme licence of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and the pendulum of observance swung over to a degree 
hardly credible in the face of to-day’s brutal licence on the part of 
Germany and her Allies. 

War, in fact, in the period of which I write almost ceased to 
be war. It became a more or less glorified game of chess. Of 
course, now and again the rude brutality of men broke out, espe- 
cially if the inhabitants took any part in the fighting; but the great 
threat—pillage—generally sufficed to keep them from active inter- 
ference. At times also the stakes at issue were higher than mere 
territorial desire, as during the Seven Years’ War, when for a 
time things reverted to almost elementary violence; but generally 
throughout the Eighteenth Century war was conducted in con- 
formity with a punctifious code of observance of the wellbeing of 
all civilians. This at last so seriously hampered the movements of 
armies that their mobility (that most vital factor of victory) was 
completely paralysed. For example: When the Austrians were 
defending the Netherlands in the early years of the Revolution, 
their Commanders were required to pay ready money for the hire 
of camping grounds, and when in certain towns the rent for houses 
occupied as hospitals was not punctually paid the Belgians turned 
the wounded out into the streets, and this brutality was not actively 
resented. Here is another even more striking instance. When 
the French troops surprised Maintz in 1793 an Austrian battalion 
retreating through the town reached the bank of the Rhine, and 
desired the boatmen to put them across, but as the ferry required 
cash in advance—the commanding officer had left his regimental 
pay chest behind him, and no one else carried any money (pay 
being often weeks overdue)—the unfortunate battalion surrendered 
when the French troops overtook them. These particular cases, and 
very many more, will be found in the memoirs published by the 
Austrian General Staff from documents in the archives of Vienna. 
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Prussian memoirs contain other equally remarkable records. 
Here is one for which Scharnhorst vouches. In 1794 the little 
fortress of Menin was threatened by the French advance. The 
work of clearing the glacis and foreground was put in hand, but 
there was a little mill, private property, whose owner objected to 
removal. The Commandant of the place dared not interfere with 
him, but wrote to Berlin for authority to deal with him. Long 

‘ before the reply to his letter arrived (it was a year and more upon 
the road) the French attacked, and it was largely due to the cover 
afforded by the mill that their siege of the position was so rapidly 
successful. The delayed authority for destroying the mill was 
received by a French commandant, for the address did not specify 
the nationality of the commander of the fortress, and most military 
titles were identical in those days. 

The appearance of the French Revolutionary Levies on the scene 
completely upset this orthodox system of warfare. Having no 
commissariat, without a treasury, and consequently unable to pay 
for provisions, they were compelled to live on the inhabitants of 
the countries through which they marched. As their neighbours’ 
possessions were richer than their own, they were forced to invade 
them, although originally enrolled only for home defence. Since 
it was, and is, not in human nature to submit to plunder without 
resistance, retaliation begot reprisals, and in a short time the 
districts bordering the French Republic were back again in a state 
of primitive warfare almost as savage as that of the Thirty Years’ 

ar. 

Napoleon, however, soon realised that immense advantages must 
accrue to the leader who, deliberately ignoring all the old-time con- 
ventions, himself set about exploiting these traditions which ham- 
pered the action of his opponents, and from the day when he first 
took the field as Emperor at the head of a relatively disciplined 
army, he systematically set aside every law of every code which 
conflicted with his immediate purpose and by violating’ all prin- 
ciples hitherto held sacred, such as the sanctity of a flag of truce, 
the integrity of neutral territory, and so forth, he was able every- 
where to obtain strategical advantages of position over his adver- 
saries which would have cost him the lives of hundreds of thousands 
to win by clean fighting. His successes against the Austrians 
during the 1805 campaign, over the Prussians at Jena, and their 
ultimate surrender at Prenzlau in 1806 are cases in point, and from 
this time onward one can trace no single campaign of his in which 
his ultimate success was not primarily conditioned by a deliberate 
disregard of the sanctity of treaties. 

It is hardly to be wondered at if men who had suffered the conse- 
quences of these deceits, and had seen the sufferings of their 
fellow-countrymen that followed in their steps, threw back at once 
to the most savage instincts and resorted to the most primitive style 
of warfare. They made their enemies pay in full, when at last 
the tide of war turned in their favour. Clausewitz spoke not only 
for his countrymen but for all the people of Europe over which had 
flowed the waves of the French invasion, when he enunciated the 
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fundamental principle ‘‘In war the use of force is absolute; all 
concessions to humanity, except as expedience dictates, are a 
weakness calculated to delay the end, and thus intensify the sum of 
human suffering.” He and his contemporaries were the men who 
formed the minds of the leaders who fifty years later, at the head 
of a nation in arms, swept down upon the Austrians first, and on 
the French next, and by their victories, and the use they made of 
them, laid the foundations of the events we are at present witness- 
ing; and what strikes the historian most in following up the whole 
process is the absolute inevitableness of each phase of the 
catastrophes we have witnessed in this war. 

The interference of the Allied Powers with France in 1792 
brought into being the conception of the ‘‘ Nation in Arms,” which 
provided Napoleon with the numbers-needed to overrun Europe; 
self-preservation cc mpelled.Prussia first, and other nations after- 
wards, to train and organise their manhood on the same general 
lines. The ultimate and logical outcome of this process was that 
at the end of the nineteenth century all Europe was converted into 
a standing camp, ready for war at six hours’ notice. Even we in 
Great Britain were so far compelled to conform that our warships 
could clear for action in 4 minutes 42 seconds, and some of our 
Territorials could be assembled and placed in position to meet an 
enemy within less than four-hours.* ‘Further, as in armament, 
equipment, and training ‘all armies had reached a substantial 
equality, rapidity of deployment on the menaced or chosen frontier 
had become the first condition of eventual success. Hence, when 
a casus belli arose, the more thorough and complete the arrange- 
ments for mobilisation and deployment of one of the opposing’ 
Powers, the less possible was it for that Power to forego the advan- 
tages it had earned by greater sacrifices and a more strenuous 
devotion to ‘‘ duty ’’ on the part of its people. 

It was for this reason that all those soldiers who in time of peace 
had studied the possibilities of the European chessboard con- 
sistently warned our Government to beware of Peace Conferences, 
at The Hague and elsewhere. Minor matters, such as Geneva Cross 
regulations, could with advantage be discussed between nations, but 
only those who through slackness of internal fibre, political interest, 
or similar causes were really unready to strike at a moment’s notice 
could have anything to gain by the signature of an Arbitration 
agreement. It would be national suicide on the part of those 
whose armed forces were fully ready for their work to throw away 
the advantages which their superior foresight and self-sacrifice had 
secured to them. Nor was it of any practical advantage to humanity 
to draw up codes for the safeguarding of any interests, whether of 
prisoners, civilians, or property, against most forms of attack. 
Once two nations are at war, clearly each one is punishing the 


* In most of our coast defences the local Territorial Engineers could be called 
up and in the posts assigned to them (in case of an enemy raid) in between two 
and six hours, according to the time when the warning was given. (At Portsmouth 
my own battalion could manage this quite easily.) The time of 4 minutes 42 seconds 
for a battleship clearing for action was a record made in the Channel Squadron 
about 1900. This has probably since been improved upon. 
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other to the utmost of its capacity. It cannot distract any portion 
of its forces for the punishment of offences which, however inhuman 
in themselves, are yet small in comparison with the inhumanity 
of the state of war itself. ‘‘ Expedience ” could be the only restrain- 
ing influence, and “‘ expedience ” is only a relative term, liable to 
change in degree according to the combatants’ views of the interests 
involved, and the wisdom of its governing body. , 

Thus, in 1866 Bismarck well knew that the future of all Prussian 
hopes lay in the prompt re-establishment of a working harmony 
between the North German Confederation and Austria with South 
German States, as soon after the declaration of peace as could 
be arranged. As a consequence of this vital consideration, the 
conduct of the Prussian armies was marked by none of the infamies 
which, in the Great War of to-day, have indelibly tarnished their 
honour. The wisdom of this restraint was apparent when the war 
of 1870-71 broke out. The South German States at once threw in 
their lot with Prussia, while the Austrians broke off their negotia- 
tions for an alliance with France, on which Napoleon III. had staked 
his faith. This left Moltke free to direct the whole Prussian Army 
towards the West, instead of being compelled to keep at least one- 
quarter of it in observation duty on the Bohemian frontier. 

Even during the actual hostilities in France, Bismarck, who fully 
recognised the value of the goodwill of neutral countries, managed 
to curb the desires of the military party, and would gladly have 
modified the harshness of the Peace conditions exacted from France, 
had not the General Staff pleaded an overwhelming necessity for 
including Lorraine, up to and beyond Metz, as a safeguard against 
future aggression. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the influence of the relative 
standard of decency observed by the Germans in France was still 
worth many thousands of sympathisers to them all over the world 
until their frightful outrages in Belgium at last tore the veil away 
that hid the incarnate bestiality of the German tribes. Possibly, 
but for this almost traditional faith in German humanity, 
particularly conspicuous in the Court circles and the Army until 
the Dogger Bank incident, we should not have confined ourselves 
to military conversations with our present Allies, but would have 
entered into a definite engagement to treat any attack on either— 
whether involving Belgium or not—as an act of war against the 
Empire, Dominions included. Probably, almost certainly, the war 
would not then have been sprung upon us in the form and at the 
time in which it actually was materialised. 

But in that case the ‘‘ peaceful penetration ’’ from which all 
nations have been suffering, as from a slow internal cancer, would 
have continued its hidden devastation unchecked, and in five or 
ten years our outlook would probably have been far worse than it 
was when the blow was actually struck, for with every year that 
outward peace remained unbroken it would have been increasingly 
difficult to make politicians, particularly of the Anglo-Saxon strain, 
realise that the fate of the whole world was in danger. 

Now that our eyes are wide open to the value of combination 
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between races, of the same clean mind and sane outlook, a League 
of Nations has become a business proposition, but only on condi- 
tion that a means of enforcing obedience on a recalcitrant State 
can be devised. Until the conquest of the air, and all the develop- 
ments which the wide term implies, no such means could be 
imagined, for independent States must always maintain armies in 
varying strengths according to their own internal cohesion, and 
the civilisation of the neighbours with whom they are brought in 
contact. In the general instability that marks all modern forms of 
Government no one can foretell what view-any particular nation 
may take of its own interests ten or twenty, years. hence. 

If States maintain armies, then these armies must be presumed - 
to be efficient, and if so, they will be like the German armies in 1914 
ready for war at a few hours’ notice, and, as already developed 
above, no State could sacrifice such advantages of readiness to an 
appeal to the arbitration of any International Court of Law, hence 
we should soon be back again at the stage of ‘‘ Europe as an armed 
camp,” and the recrudescence of war would only be a question 
of years. Only the certainty of immediate and annihilating punish- 
ment for the first nation which mobilised without previous 
reference to an International Court can prevent this state of tension 
from recurring, and it is only now that, thanks to the growth of 
air-power, such punishment can be assured. If the signatory 
Powers of a League of Nations bind themselves to keep in readiness 
a fleet of aircraft (in ten years they will probably be very different 
from the present ’planes) ready to start at six hours’ notice-and 
concentrate above the capital city of the offeriding people, and raze 
it to the ground if need be, any disregard of, or disobedience to, the 
orders of the League would become an impossibility, for the com- 
bined fleets must always be numerically greater than any single 
nation could command, and numbers here must prove the decisive 
factor. For the moment it is true that we cannot effectively bom- 
bard Berlin, but the airship is only in its infancy, and in a few 
years there will be no part of Europe west of Moscow over which 
such vessels as we shall presently handle, could not arrive in 
twenty-four hours very easily, and even if some overhead protec- 
tion for limited areas, such as a city, should be devised we could 
still bomb and destroy all road and railway communications, and 
thus render any deployment on the frontiers impossible. 

The need for instantaneous readiness for action in land forces 
would thus disappear, and with their going would pass the need 
of standing armies—a militia on the Swiss system would suffice 
as a school in which to train the youth of the country to under- 
stand the elementary principles of respect for constituted authority, 
which eveh such advanced Socialists as Bebel admit to be indis- 
pensable if the mere show of civilisation is to be maintained. 
While the International Conference was discussing the provocation 
received by the- would-be belligerents there would be time to 
mobilise these militia armies, and the people of the countries 
affected would come to understand the whole bearing of the points 
involved. Possibly the cause at issue might even then prove so 
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important that they would elect to take up arms in its defence—as, 
for instance, the United States in the present war—but there would 
no longer exist any possibility of stampeding a nation into 
hostilities as happened in Berlin in August, 1914; and if once this 
“crowd madness’’ can be eliminated from the outset, the com- 
manders of armies, who know perfectly well, when they choose 10 
think, all that is implied by Clausewitz’s use of the qualifying word 
“expediency,” may be.trusted to keep the brute instincts of their 
troops in check. Ifthe Germans could do as much in 1866 and 
1870, they can do it again whenever. a fresh war begins, for after 


the lessons they are now.about to receive there will be no pos- 
sibility of their forgettitig it. ard 


F. N. MAUDE. 


‘PRESIDENT WILSON’S OPPORTUNITY. 


W E are becoming accustomed to regard the political problem 
of the immediate future as one of reconstruction. We see 
that the disorganisation caused by the war must of neces- 
sity become the starting point of all new political programmes and 
ideas, that the problem of demobilisation and restoration must 
inevitably be so acute as to force the hands of statesmen and demand 
almost exclusive attention. Out of the problems of the peace must 
inevitably grow the politics of the peace, and the battle cries and 
contests of the immediate future will be determined by the con- 
ditions this catastrophe leaves behind it. It is not otherwise with 
the politics of the Continent. It is not the military issue, much less 
the aims of present-day statesmanship, that will determine the 
course of politics in Europe for the rest of our time. For if the 
position at home after the war will be one of grave difficulty, that 
on the Continent will be incomparably worse. There, in every 
great country, with the possible exception of Italy, all the problems 
with which we shall have to deal will be present, and, in addition, 
a much more acute financial problem. The nations are plunging 
blindly into an abyss, from which it will be utterly impossible to: 
extricate themselves without outside assistance or violent revolu- 
tion. And, even with the best will in the world, it is hard to see 
how they could do anything else. The fiscal system of Europe, 
based mainly on’ indirect taxation, does not admit of any rapid 
expansion of revenue like that which has been possible here. 
Income-tax is the only really effective war tax, for it alone can be 
readily adjusted to war needs and expanded on occasion. It is 
doubtful whether Germany, Austria, Russia, and France could’ 
have made any provision for after-the-war needs; it is certain none 
of them has done. 

By this neglect, however, they have left for themselves an acute: 
difficulty, which they must all have to face on the very morrow 
of the war. The instructive comparison made by Mr. Bonar Law 
between British and German finance in his Budget speech this. 
spring would require modification only in detail if made between 
us and any of these other Powers. Mr. Law, who expects a 
surplus of four millions on his Budget if the war lasts till March 
gist next year, produced figures to show that by that time the 
Germans would have to face a deficit of £385,000,000. In order to 
arrive at this figure he assumed that Germany must provide a sink- 
ing fund of ¥ per cent. on her debt, and would have to pay 
% 150,000,000 a year in pensions. No attempt was, or indeed could 
have been, made to estimate the expenses of reconstruction either 
here or in Germany. It may be doubted whether the German: 
Government will attempt to provide any sinking fund at all, and 
in the desperate straits to which they must be driven they will 
probably cut the pension list down as far as they dare. On the 
other hand, Mr. Law was amply justified in doubting whether the 
new German taxes imposed since the war would bring in anything” 
like so much as is expected from them. Mr. Law’s estimate of 
the coming German deficit may, therefore, be greatly modified by: 
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any of five causes: It may be increased if the new taxes yield less 
than the estimate, if, as is probable, the food taxes suspended 
during the war cannot be reimposed after it, or if the problems of 
reconstruction become so pressing that they have to, be provided 
for at once; it can be reduced if a lower rate of pensions be allowed 
and no sinking fund created, or if the war ends before March gist. 
In any case, however, an enormous deficit is certain. : 

This estimate of the coming German deficit is more likely 
to be under than over the mark, and it seems perfectly clear that 
unless she repudiates her debt, disbands her army, or takes some 
equally revolutionary step, Germany must find by entirely new 
taxation about £400,000,000 a year, if the war lasts till next March. 
But what applies to Germany applies in the main to France and 
Austria also; in each case there will be an enormous deficit which 
can only be met, if met at all, by a revolutionary change in taxa- 
tion. The presses may be turned on to print paper-money to meet 
the first instalments of interest, but already the circulation is 
swollen to a perilous extent, and it would not be possible to adopt 
this except as a temporary expedient. Bankruptcy would be 
ruinous to industry, especially in Germany where the people have 
‘been induced to buy more war stock than they had money to pay 
for and to obtain the balance by borrowing on their stock from the 
banks. Failure by hook or by crook to meet their obligations 
would, it seems to me, inevitably lead’ to revolution and the 
reign of the Bolsheviks everywhere. Yet in face of the facts before 
us, I do not see how the nations from their own resources can 
avoid bankruptcy. An entire reconstruction of the European 
fiscal system, involving novel and crushing direct taxation, is 
absolutely necessary, yet it will inevitably meet with the bitterest 
opposition from the very classes who have hitherto ardently 
supported the militarism of Europe, and even if it met with no 
opposition at all, it appears to me, such a system would take years 
to establish. But the crushing demands for interest will be coming 
in every half year, long before any adequate provision can be made 
to meet them. It is the old revolutionary condition that confronted 
‘Charles I. and Louis XVI. on a scale aggravated far beyond any 
precedent in the history of the world, with which the rulers of 
Europe must now soon be confronted. 

This situation, for existing Governments the most threatening 
outcome of the war, is, nevertheless, one great with possibilities for 
those who would build up a better Europe from the ruin it has 
caused. If there exist anywhere in the world the means and the 
statesmanship to use the opportunity aright, the political system of 
“Europe is plastic, ready to be moulded into new forms in a way 
that would have been impossible before the war. Are there any- 
where in the world the means to do this? Is there anywhere the 
statesman who can grasp the opportunity ? 

Had the war been of short duration the financial strength of 
Great Britain might readily have left in her hands at the conclusion 
of peace a far more effective weapon for determining the character 
-of the future world than. could have been secured by any military 
victory. Even a short war would have hopelessly embarrassed 
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the finances of our enemies and Allies long before any serious 
difficulty arose in this country. Unfortunately, even our finance 
has been strained by this war, and though we may yet be able to 
deal with the problems it has raised for us without outside 
assistance, there can be no question of our giving any useful help 
to other people. Our statesmanship, too, has shown little sign of 
being equal to the occasion. Weare tied too much to the ambitions 
of our Allies, we have not kept ourselves sufficiently free from 
ambitious aims of our own to move straight to the only goal worth 
having, a world freed from the burden of armaments and the 
jealousy of competing national interests. The opportunity that is 
coming is one for a nation of vast resources and unimpaired credit, 
directed by a statesman with a single eye to the future peace of the 
world. Only one nation is likely to emerge from this conflict with 
the necessary means; there is only one statesman who, from the 
very first, has never lost sight of the ultimate constructive purpose 
of the war, ‘‘ to make the world safe for demo¢racy.” 

Almost alone among the leading statesmen of the world President 
‘Wilson, both before and since America entered into the war, has 
sought no object of national aggrandisement, but a cure for an 
international disease. Whatever may be said in excuse or justifica- 
tion for any object of national ambition, even for a demand for 
liberty, this in itself gives him a commanding position in every 
discussion that can arise. He alone has no axe to grind. He speaks 
as the representative of a nation free from narrowing ambitions, and 
driven by the very nature of the case to take throughout an 
impartial view. And this nation must almost certainly emerge 
from the conflict by far the most powerful country in the world, 
powerful in the means not only to continue the war, but in what will 
be much more important, to take the leading part in the reconstruc- 
tion of civilisation. Money to`pay the interest on their debts until 
they have had time to reconstruct their financial systems, and credit 
to buy raw materials to set their industries going will be the crying 
need of the European belligerents. The United States alone among 
the nations can expect to Have a large reserve of credit, while con- 
taining within its own borders a very large stock of the materials 
of industry. 

Now whether or not the reader agrees with me that it will be 
impossible in the face of the facts disclosed in the former part of 
this article for the Governments of Europe to meet the coming 
crisis out of their own . resources, vit is certain that outside 
assistance on a large scale will greatly simplify the problem for any 
of them. If it is possible by raising new and temporary loans to 
meet the interest on their debts until an adequate system of taxation 
has been developed to provide for it in a more legitimate manner, 
those who have invested their savings in war stock, with their 
creditors and dependents, will not be brought down in one common 
ruin. Banks and business houses may retain their credit and the 
process of buying the necessary raw materials may be set going. 
Prompt monetary assistance of this kind will probably be the only 
possible means to keep the social fabric in being, it will certainly 
be an enormous help in doing so. ; 
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Now, outside their own borders there is nowhere whence the 
bankrupt States of Europe can hope for adequate new loans except 
from the United States of America. There, if there is any hope of 
getting them, they will be compelled to apply in their dire necessity. 
Behind them will be the imminent danger, perhaps the certainty, 
of revolution and anarchy, before them, in the case of the Central 
Powers at least, the humiliating necessity of asking help from those 
whom they have hated and derided. And they will have to borrow 
under the most disadvantageous conditions. However much better 
their position than that of other people, the financiers of the United 
States are scarcely likely to be on the look-out for new investments. 
There will be plenty of demands for money even at home, in the 
British Dominions, and in other places where it will be possible to 
offer much more certain conditions of repayment than can be given 
by the Continental belligerents. After all, the reason for seeking 
loans is the existence of deficits running into hundreds of millions 
yearly, deficits which have only come into existence because of the 
failure under war conditions, at least, to find taxes to provide for 
them. Those who are called upon to lend money will ask what 
security there,is for its repayment. The Government that borrows 
must necessarily present sonie plausible scheme for providing the 
interest, and ultimately for the repayment of the money. Certainly, 
financiers are likely to be suspicious enough, and it will be a very 
difficult matter at the best to get them to unloose their purse strings. 
How is this to be done? 

It is clear that a word of approval from the United States 
Government would go a long way to obtain the confidence of 
lenders. President Wilson will, therefore, be able to exercise a 
strong, probably a decisive, influence on the failure or success 
of any attempt to obtain money in the United States. In this case 
the Government and the financiers doubtless look at the matter 
from different points of view, the one looking to international 
peace, the other to the security of the investment; but their 
practical conclusions will be the same. Before doing anything 
that may make the floating of a loan among his own people easier, 
the President is clearly in duty bound to assure himself that he 
is not leading confiding investors wrong. There can be no prospect 
of a return either of principal or interest if the Governments 
borrowing money are going to be tender with the feelings of 
wealthy taxpayers. Germany, for instance, will have to show 
where she intends to get a sum that may run to £400,000,000 a 
year in the future, if she wants to borrow money to pay the first 
instalment of the mass of interest. ` It will have to be borrowed 
from people who are quite indifferent to the feelings of the big 
German capitalists and landlords, in a land where these have no 
political influence whatever. Under such circumstances, the 
German Government can get hélp only if it stands up boldly to 
those who have hitherto controlled its policy and makes them assent 
to a scheme of taxation that may ruin them. 

But it is doubtful whether even the most drastic of income 
taxes would suffice to fill the deficit in European finance, while 
even if it did, it could not in itself give the needed security. It is 
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manifest that if one war has brought Europe to such financial 
straits, another would certainly lead to the repudiation of existing 
debts, and involve the loss of any further monéy advanced by 
America. It is, therefore, of vital importance to the success of 
any loan that every possible security should be given that the nation 
borrowing is not going to war again. Furthermore, a considerable 
part of the prospective deficits in Europe can be avoided if the 
nations decide to disband their armies and navies. France 
and Germany have during the war provided from taxation only 
enough for their civil expenditure and the interest on debt, making 
no provision whatever for the Army and Navy. Thus, if the armed 
peace has to be re-established a very large part of the new loans 
will be used to establish post bellum armies and navies, the very 
existence of which will imperil the security of the loans. Looked 
at from a purely business point of view, without any reference to 
Mr. Wilson’s ideals, it is evident, whether loans to a Europe which 
can show a sound fiscal system, which is disarmed, and has joined 
a League of Nations, are reasonably prudent or not, that similar 
advances to a Europe that can show nothing but monstrous deficits, 
_ to cover which it is too cowardly to resort to direct taxation, if 
the money is to be used to build up armaments and prepare the 
way for another war, would be madness. f 

o far it is only necessary to state the position im order that it 
should be understood. But though disarmament and the formation 
of a League of Nations must be the essential basis for the security 
of future Government loans, the value of that security will depend, 
though in a lesser degree, upon the character of the national 
governments of the future. Questions of national and class 
oppression have much to do with rendering the peace of Europe 
insecure. A Government, then, that is free from national and 
class oppression, whose peoples have no cause for discontent or 
revolution, is a country to whom it is much safer to lend than one 
which any day may become the scene of civil war or may relapse 
into anarchy. French and other investors who lent money to the 
Tsardom may now painfully realise the truth of this, while the 
holders of Turkish bonds cannot, I imagine, feel very comfortable. 
Therefore, it seems to me, before the American Government could 
recommend any proposed advance to a European Government, it 
would be quite justified in assuring itself that there was no crying 
case of national oppression within its borders, and that the demo- 
cracy had adequate constitutional means to remedy any grievances 
they might have. Only when assurances of this kind were added 
to those specified above would President Wilson’s administration, 
acting merely in the interests of the American investor, be justified 
in giving encouragement to foreign loans. 

The thing is not unlike that which occurs when the directors of 
some great firm have been conducting the business in a foolish 
and extravagant manner. The business itself may be good enough; 
it may be clear ‘that with proper management there would be 
‘* money in it,” as the phrase goes; but the capital of the company 
has been wasted in reckless speculation. Perhaps it may never 
be possible to recover all the money squandered already, but the 
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legitimate business of the firm is sufficient to show that with more 
prudent management in the future fresh capital supplied would 
-be sure of an adequate return. If the bank is appealed to for the 
necessary funds to continue the business, the banker will naturally 
want security that the money will be applied in a proper manner. A 
new directorate and a reconstruction of the firm may be demanded, 
and even if the old directorate is allowed to continue, provision will 
be made for the inspection and audit of the business from time to. 
time. Reforms will be insisted upon, anything risky—especially 
anything like the speculation that has brought the concern to its 
present position—will be debarred, and in all dealings with the 
bank the clearest account will have to be given of the reason for 
which any money is required. In fact, the directors will have to 
work on a different plan and under the inspection of a committee 
acting on behalf of the bank. 

So it is with the directorates of Europe: placed in charge of 
nations which, under a sound system of finance and pursuing a 
reasonable policy, would never have had any money difficulty at 
all, they have brought the Continent to such a position that either 
the whole of the directorates must go, in other words there must 
be a Bolshevik revolution, or they must produce a plan, and 
submit to carry it out, sufficiently promising to secure the confidence 
of the only banker that can possibly supply the money to save them. 
That is the position in a nutshell, and it places in the hands of 
the President of the United States a diplomatic weapon of which 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance. 

For if Mr. Wilson, acting from the point of view of the United 
States, is compelled to take a certain course, he will naturally be 
impelled in exactly the same direction when he approaches the 
matter from the point of view of the great international statesman. 
Mr. Wilson had already initiated one great reform, which has 
enabled the United States to raise a great part of the cost of the war 
by direct taxation, before the war itself broke out. A constitutional 
amendment enabling the United States Government to supply the 
place of the protective duties cut down or abolished by the 
Underwood tariff was one of the first acts of his administration. 
An income tax graduated up to sixty-five per cent. on incomes of 
ten million dollars has laid the foundation for a tremendous direct 
contribution from revenue towards the expenses of the war and 
given ample security for any money borrowed. He has not feared 
his own millionaires, who, to their credit, have nowhere, as far as 
I know, opposed this great contribution to the cause. Mr. Wilson 
is, therefore, not likely to look favourably on any scheme for 
securing money borrowed from the United States which shirks the 
direct taxation of the Junker or the commercial magnate. He has - 
steadily, from the first, advocated a League of Nations, and he 
cannot be expected to favour any loan to a government that refuses 
to join such a League. He is an advocate of disarmament; can 
he give any countenance to supplying American money to build 
up anew the armaments of Europe? The United States is the 
birthplace of open diplomacy, of democratic control; is it not 
evident that any influence the financial strength of the United 
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States places in his hands will be used to promote it in the Old 
World also ? 

Thus I am convinced that when peace comes the most powerful 
diplomatic weapon will be found in the hands of the United States, 
and that if Mr. Wilson is still the President, in those of the wisest, 
the most internationally-minded of the statesmen of the day. True, 
it must be used with discretion. The financial difficulty will not 
be the only one confronting the European Powers. It is one 
which, unless the war is prolonged, may not be so desperate here 
as to render it impossible for us to deal with the other difficult 
problems raised by the war. That is an advantage we shall have 
over other Powers owing to our Free Trade system and the vigor 
with which it has enabled us to expand our income from direct 
taxation. Other Powers have not merely to deal with the difficul- 
ties that confront us, they have to revolutionise their methods 
of taxation and create a system similar to that which we have had 
for the last two generations and Mr. Wilson himself has inaugu- 
rated in America. Thus all the problems of demobilisation and 
reconstruction are complicated for them by half-yearly demands 
for enormous sums of interest for which they have not provided 
and cannot provide, by taxation, until they have revolutionised 
their finance. But they, no more than we, can turn millions of 
soldiers on to the streets all ina moment. What is wanted is not 
instant and complete disarmament, but a plan of disarmament, 
involving in the first place a complete stoppage of recruiting either 
voluntary or compulsory, and a complete suspension of the manu- 
facture of arms and munitions. It is fair to demand that no new 
problem be created, even if it takes years to get rid of the old. 
Pending, however, final disarmament, one thing clearly can be 
done; the regular recurrence of large demands for interest makes 
it certain that the difficulties which must compel the Powers to 
resort to America will continue for some years. While this is so, 
it would be neither prudent finance nor enlightened statesmanship 
to make permanent advances to any State. Short time loans and 
conveniences for discounting Treasury Bills should alone be 
granted to any State until it becomes clear that it is carrying out 
in good faith the new policy of internationalism and disarmament. 
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BOURGEOIS HUNGARY. 


“ To stop at suffrage would be to leave half our work undone: 
- suffrage reform will be only the first step in a process of great 
political equalisation. ” 

“ We want reforms, but no revolution.” 

“ To upraise our, popular movement which had been sinking, to 
increase our labour supply, to improve its value, to introduce a 
labour insurance adequate to the demands of the international 
situation : these are our great tasks. We desire to inaugurate a 
policy of social reform in harmony with this advanced age; we 
desire to implant social feeling in the broad ranks of the masses. 
We must increase the careful anxiety with which we approach the 
solution of problems about maternity and child protection, about 
public health, about social insurance, about sickness allowances, 
about accident, disablement, and old-age pensions, labour legisla- 
tion and labour organisation, as also about the housing question. 

“ Because of our leading rôle (as Magyars) in tasks of morality 
and of civilisation, we must make great sacrifices to further the 
development of elementary and other education. In connection 
with this we must keep the point of view of the (Magyar) nation 
and of the State. We desire not merely to instruct, we desire to 
educate (as Magyars and as citizens). We desire to extend 
popular rights, we desire to defend our (Magyar) national 
interests and to maintain our leading rôle in morality, culture, and 
civilisation. 

“(As for peace . . . we desire a lasting and honourable 
peace among the nations) . . . but we do not permit that under 
the false catchword of peace, national groups now forming them- 
selves (Czechs, Slovaks, Roumans, &c.) should rear their heads in 
a destructive way in order to replace existing states. In fact, 
while respecting popular rights, we desire the strict defence of the 
order of society, and we consider it a duty to crush every symptom 
of dissolution in the bud.’’—The Hungarian Premier, Dr. Alexander 
Wekerle, on January 31st, in the Hungarian House. 

‘Tt is quite impossible that the Government should be replaced 
by single temporarily formed organisations, Workmen’s Councils, 
and suchlike.” —The Same, during the recent strikes, June 25th. 

“ T will not be terrorised by anybody.’’—Ibid. 

“ To-day, in the fourth year of the war, when daily we are 
confronted by the dangerous outcrops of Bolshevism, a certain 
control of the Press must be maintained. He had always known 
how to despise the cheap laurels of popularity. He declared openly 
that he did not permit the glorification of Bolshevism in whatever 
form, be it open or concealed. ‘ We are a bourgeois Government, 
and it is our duty to defend bourgeois society to the last extreme. 
In recognition of our duty, and acting with the energy of 
determined aims, shall we prevent the seed of Bolshevism from 
ever being sown in Hungary. This faith I do not tolerate, and I 
will trample it underfoot.’ ’’-—From a report of the speech of Dr. 
Vazsonyi, the first Minister appointed to represent the democratic 
parties in Hungary, in the House, on February 21st. 
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HERE have been those who were surprised at what they 
thought to be the startling inconsistencies of the programme 
launched by the present Hungarian Premier, Dr. Wekerle. 

How does an announcement of suffrage reform tally with a restate- 
ment of the old retrograde principle of Magyarising the minor 
nationalities, or how should a sketch of modern social progress 
match well with a ruthless use of the censorship such as could rival 
the worst inbred traditions of any Austrian department? It is not 
unnatural that one half of the programme should be held to throw 
doubt on the other, that those who are aware of the reactionary 
elements in the Wekerle Cabinet should refuse to put much belief 
in the sincerity of its reform tendencies. Colour is given to their 
doubts when it is revealed that the man in whom the greatest hopes 
of democracy were placed has succumbed to some of the worst 
principles of reaction. For it is Vazsonyi, the first democratic 
Minister of Hungary, who has sullied his lips with that most 
cynical confession of the necessity of the censorship and of the 
suppression of opinion; it is Vazsonyi, the bourgeois Jew, the anti- 
aristocrat, from whom all things were hoped, who now “ throws 
away suffrage as one throws away the end of a cigar.’’* 

My aim will be to show that the surface incongruities of the 
Wekerle programme are no real incongruities. I tentatively sug- 
gest as a ‘‘ working hypothesis ° that the Wekerle programme 
rests on a new alliance between aristocrat and bourgeois, in 
Hungary. My chief aim, however, is rather to explain what the 
programme is; I add below a more detailed section on the suffrage 
question. The Hungarian programme is sufficiently important 
in European politics to merit a serious discussion, and it is 
astonishing that it should be so totally neglected by our daily 
press. 

My contention, then, is that the programme of the ‘‘ Minister 
for Disentanglement’’—a phrase applied to Wekerle by the 
Vossische Zeitung, and perfectly summing up his present and 
former activities in reducing to order the impasse left by previous 
aristocratic Cabinets—that the Wekerlc programme is an internal 
unity, and only shows a diversity of outward fronts because the 
attacks on it are diverse. It is a consistent and harmonious whole, 
well thought out, no flimsy structure, but solidly conceived for 
all its vagaries, and planned to last for at least a score of years. 
The contradictory items are a deliberate balance between pressing 
necessities, and the programme becomes complicated only because 
it fits into a complicated situation. It is a programme -of 
Realpolitik, if ever there was one. It includes more than one basic 
principle. It has a nationalist or Magyar policy, an Austrian 
policy, a suffrage and reform policy, and, last but not least, a policy 
of maintaining ‘“‘ order.” 

Let us take the first. Now it will be found that it is most 
intimately connected with the last, the idea of order, as indeed 
all these first three principles are but certain aspects of that 
last vital principle of order. Order, and again order, is the theme 


* Referring to his abandonment of the principle of pure universal suffrage. 
From the Hungarian Radical paper Vilag. 
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which unites tle whole.’ The Magyar view of the nationality 
question is at all times apt to degenerate into unbridled and brutal 
instincts of sheer domination. Nowadays, however, it is shaped 
and formed by a certain almost philosophic creed about the neces- 
sity and functions of the State. This creed inherits something 
from the old, proud tradition of Hungary as the outpost of Western 
civilisation against the Turk and the Asiatic, only the enemy is 
no longer the Turk at Constantinople, but the Rouman at the 
gate. The theory is worked out in the following way: The State 
represents order: conflict within the State means disorder and the 
cessation of all that makes life worth living for anybody: national 
rivalries necessarily bring conflict within the State: therefore 
national rivalries must be abolished: the paramount interests of 
civilisation demand no less. Indeed, it is to the good of the non- 
Magyar population itself that the Magyar State should be preserved. 
Consider further that the Hungarian State is isolated; all around 
it seethe a mass of turbulent nationalities, ‘‘splinters of nations,” 
pursuing their fatal rivalries and caring nothing for the ordered 
life. Look at Austria, staggering to her doom; look at the Balkans. 
Thus more than ever is it incumbent on Humgary to maintain 
herself as a State, to the end that the whole of South-Eastern 
Europe may not dissolve into anarchy. To the argument that 
national diversity can coexist with order and decency, the Magyar 
answers, briefly, ‘‘ Not in our part of the world.’ To this doctrine, 
which I have sketched to the best of my ability, as it is so important, 
is added a certain rider which the Magyar holds should redeem 
it in our eyes. He will not offer cultural autonomy, because that 
is only the thin end of the wedge, a direct invitation to the pro- 
pagandist, the apostle of disorder, to subvert the strength and 
unity of the country. At the same time, if he closes the doors 
of their own nationalism to the nationalities he opens to them the 
doors of Magyardom. He will explain that Magyardom is no 
magic circle, no selfish national preserve, but the reward of merit, 
open to all who are loyal in heart, without distinction of birth or 
blood, where no worthy individual is shut out. The talk of national 
prejudice or exclusiveness is therefore ill-advised; for at the worst 
is not the franchise to be open on equal terms to every Slovak, 
Ruthene or Rouman who can learn Hungarian ’’ ?—‘“‘ an educative 
process,” says Wekerle; “ʻa heavy entrance fee, answers 
the Vilag. 

“The safety of the State” is again the root principle of the 
Hungarian policy towards Austria. Austria is, alas! what 
Hungary might become, a prey to her own nationalities. To the 
supremely nervous Magyar across the Leitha with his watching 
brief, nationalist claims appear not as politics, but as the negation 
thereof, not as programmes to be realised, but as a chaos and an 
anarchy to be warded off. ‘‘ Austria is decaying, and the stink 
of her carcase begins to be unpleasant ’’ (Az Ujsac) ; we can hardly 
put it more brutally than does the Hungarian paper. The Hun- 
garian Press abounds in the most offensive attacks on Austria. 
Here the Government attitude has undoubtedly encouraged 
intransigeant public opinion. Not only has Wekerle favoured the 
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Emperor with a memorandum, giving him lessons in the right 
method of dealing with Czech “‘traitors’’ in Austria, but he has 
publicly trampled on his unfortunate colleague, the late Austrian 
Premier, because the latter began to show signs of weakening 
towards the Czechs and Southern Slavs. This is one method. It 
is not a promising method, for it has the power of the Crown (at 
present) steadily against it. A better and a wiser method would 
seem to be a cutting loose of oneself from Austria, of the living 
from the dying body. How far this cutting-loose process might 
go it is impossible to say; it might end in a complete separation 
of Hungary from Austria. This withdrawing, this concentration 
backwards upon oneself, though accompanied with much beating 
of brass and sounding of cymbals, is fundamentally not the bravado 
of strength, but a timely declaration of weakness, a wise reserva- 
tion of forces for a coming struggle at home; in other words, a 
confession that Hungary cannot manage Ausiria and will have 
much ado to manage herself. 

For the Wekerle programme is ultimately not a programme of 
offence, but of defence. The threatening danger looms large in the 
public mind and in Government utterances. It is the danger of 
anarchy, as it is now called in Hungary, of Bolshevism, the danger 
of the break up of all governmental machinery, of all respect for 
law and order. It has always been quite inevitable that in a country 
where the extremes of culture and ignorance meet, the aristocratic 
classes should imagine that in themselves alone lies the capacity 
for carrying on the ordered life. The contrast between the top 
and the bottom of society seems too glaring, and it is thought 
incredible that the gap between them should ever be lessened. 
Hence a genuine resistance to electoral reform. ‘‘ The universal 
suffrage,” says Tisza, in his lengthy declaration of principle on 
February 15th, ‘‘ has evoked dissolution and desolation in the 
whole world,” and it is known that Tisza represents the landed 
gentry, whose imaginations are limited by the obstinacies of old 
tradition, 

To these lingering traces of the eighteenth century are now added 
the fears aroused by the opening of the twentieth. The Russian 
Revolution has been an experience the moral of which the 
Hungarian politician believes himself fully capable of assimilating. 
The Russian Revolution may be to Socialist Parties in Hungary 
and Austria an inspiration: to society in general it has seemed 
like nothing so much as a terrible warning written in letters of 
blood. Consider the remarkable little discussion which arose on 
February 19th at the meeting of the Government Party concerning 
the impending return of those Hungarians who had been prisoners 
in Russia. The plainest fears were expressed lest in returning 
from a country infected with Bolshevism they should bring 
Bolshevism into Hungary. ‘‘ Wherever Bolshevik rules there all 
social and political order disappears.’ The Premier confirmed 
these fears, instancing a number of leaflets, now in Government 
possession, which, written in the purest Hungarian, had been dis- 
tributed by the Russians to the Hungarian army at the front in 
order to spread the Bolshevist principles, and he promised that 
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in exchanging prisoners all measures would be taken “‘ which the 
country’s interest rendered necessary ’’; this means that returning 
men marked down as suspicious will be quickly, if not immediately, 
drafted off away from their homes, or possibly not be allowed to 
cross the frontier at all. 

It is this dread of Bolshevism, of anarchy, which has forced the 
aristocracy to look round for allies and to offer certain terms to 
the classes next below them. There is no very extensive upper 
middle class in Hungary, and alliance has therefore necessarily 
been sought with the lower middle classes, the artisans, shop- 
keepers, and more skilled workmen. This alliance is the outstand- 
ing feature of the Wekerle Government, and indicates a change 
of moment*to the country and to Europe. It explains why Wekerle 
should launch so big a programme of social reform: he is trying 
to tempt the artisan class; it explains why he is anxious to carry 
through the suffrage bill, and has fought an obstinate running 
engagement against a most dangerous opposition in order to do 
so; he realises the necessity of a solid basis for the governing of 
the country, and is experienced enough to know that somie sincere 
proposals sincerely carried out, even though they be but a mini- 
mum, a ‘f compromise,” are the only means of curing the unrest 
which the suffrage question has for years evoked. At the same 
time it explains why we miss entirely in Wekerle’s attitude that 
elevated enthusiasm for the rights of the poor and the oppressed 
which sometimes marks the last moments even of a degenerate 
aristocratic régime before it passes away for ever; we miss in the 
radical Wekerle Government the flair, the youth, the idealism 
of the last aristocratic Premier, Count Moritz Esterhazy. To 
Wekerle the suffrage question must be settled, because the country, 
if it is to be industrially developed, must be politically at rest (we 
have this out of Wekerle’s own mouth). Securitv is the aim and 
stability the watchword, because only from a secure and stable 
position, resting on the support of a considerable popularity, can 
any Minister venture on that ‘‘ trampling down ” of ‘‘ Bolshevism ”’ 
which the public mind requires, and perhaps the truest definition 
of the present Hungarian Government is, after all, the simple 
phrase of its first Minister of Justice. Says Vazsonyi: ‘' We are a 
bourgeois Government.” 


The provisions of the Suffrage Bill.—Wekerle’s ‘‘ indiarubber ” 
programme was first launched on January 31st of this year, and was an 
extraordinarily clever adjustment between opposing points of view. It 
included those large suggestions.for social reform quoted at the head 
of this article; these may be regarded as a bribe to the Radicals and 
Labour opinion. The corresponding bribe to the noble classes was the 
promise of the separate Hungarian Army (i.e., separate from the 
Austrian), which they have so ardently desired; that Wekerle should be 
able to get it for them, when the Crown had for so many years resisted 
the demand, is indeed astonishing. It must further be noted that an 
extra bill is promised on the Redistribution of Constituencies. On the 
face of it this is a most needed reform, but possibly it offers a most 
tempting opportunity to recoup losses sustained on the main bill by an 
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ingenious application of ‘‘ electoral geometry ’’—i.e., by setting up 
artificial electoral divisions for party purposes (this happens on a great 
scale already). On the other hand, Wekerle constantly lays stress on 
purity of elections, so that it is not certain that the Redistribution Bill is 
conceived as a bribe to the corrupt Munkapart of Tisza. 

In the Bill now before the House, though Wekerle failed to offer to 
Labour the manhood suffrage they desired, on the other hand he proposed 
to increase the electorate by no less than 70 per cent., thus to include 
3% out of the 5 millions of adult males in the country, and 260,000 
women (exclusively ‘‘ war widows,’’? wives of the disabled, and 
educated women). The principal innovation was the lowering of the 
voting age from thirty to twenty-four years; besides this, a general 
educational qualification was laid down—voters must be able to read 
and write. Further, one of the following qualifications must be fulfilled 
in addition: voters must have passed through four standards of the 
elementary school, or pay a certain minimum direct taxation, 10 kronen— 
i.e., 8s. 4d., or have served for two years at the front, or have reached 
non-commissioned rank, or be an employer, a self-employer, or in 
permanent employ of another; holders of the Charles Cross, a military 
decoration extensively bestowed, were to be enfranchised without these 
additional qualifications; secrecy of the vote was to be introduced in 
the town constituencies, and some provisions were made to prevent the 
scandalous corruptions hitherto practised. Without going into all the 
concessions, suggestions, and arrangements which have been discussed 
since January, we may briefly say that the Bill has finally left Committee 
(June 7th) in the following form. The women’s vote is entirely dropped, 
although the Premier has brought it up since in a separate resolution 
which, however, has been negatived; the introduction of the secret vote 
has had to be withdrawn for the present, but is to come up again on the 
Redistribution Bill; the military qualifications are all but entirely 
abandoned, thus reducing the number of voters. But the battle royal 
has raged round the educational standard required; here Tisza has tried 
to insert provisions which shall practically disfranchise the nationalities. 
He has succeeded in so far as voters are now required to have passed 
the sixth school standard (instead of the fourth), as the Slovaks, &c., 
seldom reach that standard; on the other hand, the general principle 
enunciated in paragraph 1 now reads to the effect that every voter shall 
be able to read and write, not ‘‘ in Hungarian,” which was the amend- 
ment proposed by the Tisza Party, but ‘‘ in Hungarian or another of 
the languages customary in the country.” This is a formal victory for 
the languages of the nationalities not to be despised. The fate of the Bill 
is now in all probability settled; it was introduced for full debate on 
June 25th, and passed its first reading on July rrth. 


LoursE E. MATTHAEI. 


ESTHONIA. 
A Second BELGIUM. 


HE story of Esthonia is as tragically poignant as that of 
T Belgium. Therefore she is called by Professor Sir John 
Macdonell the Belgium of the East. It is unfortunate that 
the British public are not familiar with her history, her trials, and 
her aspirations. i 
The Republic of Esthonia consists of the Northern part of the 
former Russian Baltic Provinces—i.e., the Government of Estland 
(Esthonia), the northern part of Livonia, the islands of the Moon 
Sound, and also parts of ihe Pskov and Petrograd Governments 
inhabited by Esthonians or Esths. Esthonia is a country of about 
47,800 square kilometres, with a population of one and a half 


millions, comprising 90 per cent. Esthonians, the remaining 10 | 


per cent. consisting of Russians, Germans, Swedes, Letts, Jews, 
and emigrated Lithuanian and Polish workers. It is to be remarked 
that the German population in Esthonia is notable only by its 
paucity. According to the last calculation, there were but 2:4 
per cent., which consisted of some hundred baronial families and 
a small number of bourgeoisie in the towns. There is no German 
peasantry in Esthonia. The Russian population exceeds that of 
Germany. Other nationalities are very sparsely represented, so 
that in speaking of Esthonia we must consider it to consist of the 
Esths, and of the Letts, speaking of the south of the Baltic 
provinces. 

The ethnographical frontier between the Esths and the Letts 
is very strongly accentuated, and continues from the River Salis 
to Walk, and thence southwards almost to Marienburg, and from 
there north-east to Pskov-Lake. The Esthonian colony in the 
Petrograd Government is also large, the pure Esthonian part of 
it being near Narwa and Yamburg, which are attached to Esthonia. 

The history of Esthonia is marked by a persistent struggle 
against the medizval construction of social and political life, 
especially against the ancient organisation of self-government, 
which was represented by the class-organisation of the nobility 
and landlords on the model of the so-called Landtags of Nobility. 
The last unsuccessful attempt at reform in the political govern- 
ment of the country was in the year 1905, when a strong revolu- 
tionary movement made itself evident in the Russian Revolution. 
At that time the Baltic nobility, with the assistance of the Tsarist 
gendarmes, perpetrated one of the most cruel and sanguinary out- 
rages that the world has ever seen. 

It was the second Russian Revolution that completely changed 
the old political order of things. This Revolution in Esthonia was 
attended by a remarkable spirit of order and moderation. The 
events during the last year are as follows: The Esthonian National 
Council or Diet (Maanéukogu) was established by act of the Pro- 
visional Russian Government on March 3oth (April 12th), 1917. 
On July 7th-8th the members of this body were duly elected by 
universal suffrage and proportional electoral law, and amongst 
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those so elected were the representatives of the German and Swedish 
population. The first meeting of the National Council took place 
in Reval on July 14th, 1917. A Government was established which 
took charge of all affairs of the former administration, both govern- 
mental and otherwise. In July-September the old Landtags of 
Nobility in Estland, Oesel, and partly in Livonia surrendered 
their self-government appointments. 

The object in the minds of the Esthonians was to become a state 
in the Russian Federation. There then occurred the lamentable 
collapse of the Russian Army on the Eastern Front, under Bol- 
shevist rule, which prevented any hope of help from that source 
in the Esthonian defence against the Germans, and as a conse- 
quence the Esthonian National Council met again-at Reval on 
November 15th-28th in the same year and proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Esthonia, basing their action on the principle of self- 
determination of nations as recognised by Russia and the Allied 
Powers. The National Council decided to convoke the Esthonian 
Constituent Assembly. On January 1oth-14th, 1918, the resolution 
regarding the independence of Esthonia was confirmed by a 
United Assembly authorised by the National Council. It was also 
decided that.the Esthonian Republic should be declared a per- 
manent neutral country, and to this end international guarantees 
were to be asked for. 

A proposal made by the German nobility in Esthonia, that the 
country should accept German protection in view of the Bolshevist 
terror, was not accepted, and the United Assembly unanimously 
adopted the following resolution :— 


“ That all the political parties of Esthonia affirm that the 
Esthonian people in its entirety is opposed to the occupation of 
Esthonia by German troops, and sees in such occupation a most 
cruel violation of its’ national sovereign rights. At the same 
time the whole nation wishes that all foreign troops be at once 
removed from Esthonian territory.” 


Despite this unanimous desire of the people, the German nobility 
took upon themselves, quite unexpectedly, the right to speak in 
the name of the country, and to collect signatures for a petition to 
the German Government requesting the German occupation of 
Esthonia. The signatures subscribed to this petition consisted 
solely of German residents in the country. The election for the 
Esthonian Constituent Assembly took place on February 3rd last. 
Unfortunately, the presence of the Bolsheviks interrupted the 
course of the election, and it was not completed. It is necessary, 
however, to note that the elections to the Esthonian Constituent 
Assembly were de facto a Referendum on the question of the 
Independence of the Country, and the result was that an enormous 
majority of the population voted for absolute independence, the 
remainder preferring an autonomy, but as part of the Russian 
Federation. 

It is deplorable to relate that the invitation of the German 
nobility for German troops to occupy Esthonia was promptly 
accepted, and it was not long before the German military 
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authorities prohibited the National Council and the Provisional 
Government from carrying out their duties, and appointed 
Germans to govern the country. Thus commenced the materialisa- 
tion in Esthonia of the usual German trend of thought: the 
breaking of international law, the violating of the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, and the trampling underfoot of the laws of humanity, with 
the result that at present the whole of Esthonia, like the other 
Baltic provinces, is under the cruel and unjust domination of the 
Germans. 

The present conditions ruling in Esthonia are intolerable in the 
extreme. Arbitrary rule is the order of the day. The Press of the 
Esthonian Parties has been crushed, political life is suppressed, 
and all meetings are forbidden. The Germans and the landowners 
are ruling the country. In the rural districts the authorities who 
were in office before the Revolution have been restored to their 
posts. The Russian language is forbidden, as also is corre- 
spondence in Esthonian. In Reval a German Mayor has been 
appointed, and the town council consists of men of that nationality. 
Many of the politicians and members of the Esthonian Government 
have been arrested, and the German barons and Pan-Germanists 
have a free hand. They have the monopoly of the judicature, and 
the censorship of correspondence. According to the news from 
Maxim Gorky’s newspaper, Novaia Shisn, the barons have 
executed many of their labourers. 

That the situation is acute may be surmised from the fact that 
even the Left parties in the German Reichstag have felt themselves 
obliged to protest against the violence of the German Baltic Barons 
and Pan-Germans. The representatives of the Esthonian Pro- 
visional Government in Stockholm on July 3rd, 1918, also issued a 
strongly-worded protest against the barbaric German oppression. 
This was not the first protest published by the Esthonians, as 
protests were issued against the right of the German barons to 
appeal for German troops to occupy the country, and also 
repudiating the right of the Landtags of nobility to speak on behalf 
of the Esthonian people. Protest was further made against the 
decision of the United Landesrat to ask for personal union with 
Prussia. The Esthonians have nothing in common, politically, 
with Germany ; they desire neither annexation nor personal union: 
they claim their right to be independent, to be free of German 
domination, and also to be dissociated from the anarchic policy of 
the Great-Russians. Esthonia strongly protests against the 
violation of international laws, and even the restrictions of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty are ignored. 

The Germans being only the “‘ policing force”’ (Art. 6, Brest- 
Litovsk treaty) have in Esthonia fewer rights than during a 
military occupation. Even during occupation the occupiers must 
“ respect at the same time, unless absolutely prevented, the laws in 
force in the country.” (Art. 43 of the Regulations respecting the- 
laws and customs of War on Land, Hague, 1907.) Therefore this 
‘“ policing force *” has only the task of enforcing order as prescribed 
by the Constituent convention. The Germans, however, break 
these rules every day :— 
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(a) They do not respect the independent self-governing body, 
the Esthonian National Council and Provisional Government, and 
they have declared that the only power in the country is the 
German military authority. 

(b) They have dissolved the democratic town councils, and 
have appointed temporary committees composed of Germans. 
It is very palpable that the dismissal of these bodies was not 
due to absence of order, but simply by reason of the German 
annexation policy. 

(c) They have created, partly by appointment, new bodies, 
two separate Country’s Assemblies, in Reval and Riga, and a 
Landesrat in Riga for Esthonia, Livonia, Oesel Island, and the 
city of Riga, and have given no recognition to the laws which 
were in existence before the German invasion. For example, 
they have destroyed the national unity of Esthonia created by 
the legal Russian Provisional Government, rejoining the Esthonian 
districts of North Livonia and South Livonia. The situation of 
the country presented no justification for the German violation 
of existing laws. 

(d) The introduction of the German language in the schools 
and the prohibition of the use of the Esthonian and Russian 
languages are quite beyond the province of the Germans’ self- 
imposed task of acting as a ‘‘ police force ” for the preservation 
of order. There is also the Germanisation of the Dorpat Uni- 
versity simply by a decree of a Commander of Division. 

(e) The general requisition made in a country stricken with 
famine is most inhuman, and the Germans thereby violate inter- 
national law, not only for the support of forces stationed locally 
but also for transportation. 

(f) The oppression of the whole political life, which was in 
accordance with the wish of the people and calculated to maintain 
order in the country, is a new violation of their duties as police, 
as is also the monopoly of landed barons for judicature. 

(g) The arresting and shooting of politicians and others is 
intolerable. The presence of the Germans is simply as a “‘ policing 
force.” There is therefore no military or martial law in Esthonia. 


It will be seen, therefore, that on all the above grounds international 
law, by Article 6 of the Brest-Litovsk treaty, has been violated by 
the Germans, who ignore all treaties and pledges, and no doubt 
justify their position on the principle that “ Might is right.” 

For the sake of clarity it may be of interest to state briefly the 
exact international position of the Baltic Provinces and of Esthonia. 
The de facto position is this. According to the Brest-Litovsk peace 
treaty concluded by the Russian de facto Government and 
Germany, without any right and without consulting the sovereign 
Esthonian people, the Esthonian Islands of the Moon Sound are 
separated from Russia, with their fate to be decided by Germany in 
accordance with the wishes of the population. Continental 
Esthonia is still under Russian sovereignty, but invaded by a 
German ‘‘ Police Force,” until order is secured by the country’s 
own institutions and State organisation. By a new Russian-Ger- 
man treaty the Continental parts of Esthonia are also separated 
from Russia, being independent. 

Germany has, however, broken her recent statement by creating 
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new bodies to express the Pan-German desire for personal union 
with Prussia, as passed by the Landesrat on April 12th. The 
German Government and the King of Prussia, Kaiser Wilhelm, 
although not having yet accepted the crown, replied that the fate 
of Esthonia and Livonia shall be settled in accordance with Russia, 
but a ‘‘ desire expressed by the Landesrat would be welcomed.” 

The de jure position is this: Esthonia, basing herself on the 
right of the self-determination of nations as adopted by the Russian 
Government, has proclaimed her independence. The de facto 
independence of the Esthonian Republic has temporarily—until 
the occasion of the peace conference—been recognised by Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, and will, it is hoped, be equally 
recognised by the other Allies. The Esthonian Delegation, in the 
name of the Esthonian National Council on April 23rd, asked 
H.B.M. Government :— 


“ (1) To recognise the independence of the Democratic Republic 
of Esthonia within her ethnographical frontiers, including the 
Isles of the Moon Sound; (2) to recognise the Provisional Govern- 
ment authorised by the Esthonian National Council or Diet as 
the only legal power of Esthonia; and (3) to grant to Esthonia 
the right to participate in the General Peace Conference, so as 
to be able to defend her interests and introduce the question of 
Esthonian perpetual neutrality and its international guarantees.” 


On May 3rd, 1918, in the name of the British Government, Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, replied :— 


“ His Majesty’s Government greet with sympathy the aspira- 
tions of the Esthonian people, and are glad to reaffirm their readi- 
ness to grant provisional recognition to the Esthonian National 
Council as a de facto independent body, until the Peace Conference, 
when the future status of Esthonia ought to be settled as far as 
possible in accordance with the wishes of the population. It would 
obviously be impossible for His Majesty’s Government at the 
present time to guarantee to Esthonia the right to participate at 
the Peace Conference, but at any such Conference His Majesty’s 
Government will do their utmost to secure that the above principle 
is applied to Esthonia.” 


The French and Italian Governments, on May 13th and 2gth 
respectively, replied in terms similar to the above. The delegates 
of the Esthonian National Council are at the same time received by 
the respective Governments as the informal diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Esthonian Provisional Government. 

It has been stated in the Round Table (March, 1918) that it would 
_be difficult to find a peasantry so well cultured as is the Esthonian 
peasantry. This brave little nation, even now, under the German 
yoke, is making a wonderful stand for its independence. For 
reasons that are obvious, it desires neither personal union with 
Prussia nor association with Russia. The Germans are hated by 
the Esthonians for national and social reasons, and the Russians 
on political grounds. 

Esthonia desires that her neutrality shall be guaranteed, so that 
she may become a free-trade country, with free harbours and free 
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access for the Western Allies to trade with Russia. The importance 
of Esthonian independence’ to the Western Allies may be judged 
from the fact that she is the gateway of the Baltic Sea for Russian 
trade. Fully one-third of Russia’s foreign trade passed through 
the Baltic ports, as the following figures for 1913 will show :— 
Exports ees 


%. ‘ 


Foodstuffs 1 Seeaee aes Sunt cee AA: 24 
Raw and Semi-manufactured Products... 44 46 
Manufactures ; an Ghee ee T22 27 
Live Stock a beg we ar 68 — 


Before the war the most important port for trade was Riga, 
Reval—the principal Esthonian port—being the second, as can 
be seen from the following figures (1913) :— 


Imports Exports 
(Roubles). (Roubles). 
Riga... ae ss. 131,704,024 201,880,763 
Reval... sie w= 76,734 651 19,755,529 
Narva ... hs <a 5,182,820 1,058, 167 
Pernau ... ae ‘ies 2,273,140 3,874,237 


It is beyond dispute that the loss to Great Russia ọf her Black 
Sea ports will greatly increase the importance of the Baltic ports 
for East European trade. Not even the open northern ports at 
Murman can reduce the importance of the Baltic ports, owing to 
the distance of the former from the chief centres of consumption. 

The war will cause the routes of the world’s trade to change for 
reasons both political and economical. It is more or less feared 
that some of the South Baltic ports, especially Libau and Windau, 
and possibly Riga, will remain under German influence, even if 
not annexed, as at present according to the accentuated desire of 
the Pan-Germans. Thus the South Baltic ports would be cut off 
from East Europe and become the ports of the Central Powers. 
Again, these ports cannot be navigable for some time after the 
cessation of hostilities through the destruction that has been meted 
out to them, It follows, therefore, that after the war the chief ports 
into East Europe will be the North Baltic or Esthonian ports of 
Reval, Baltic Port, &c., which are ice-free all the year round. 
These ports already exist as the most convenient winter harbours 
for Petrograd and Moscow, their facilities for shipping being excel- 
lent. Coal and cotton imports are perhaps the most important, 
and as regards exports, these mainly consist of oats, wheat, cabinet 
work, flax, rye, props, and paper manufacturing raw products. 

If the freedom of the Baltic trade is to be maintained Esthonia’s 
independence must be assured and her ports made free for the 
Western Allies. To Great Britain and the other Allies it is not only 
because of their reputation as defenders of small nationalities that 
Esthonia appeals; it is also because Esthonia, under German 
domination, would mean that the freedom of the Baltic Sea would 
be at an end, and the Baltic Sea would practically become a German 
lake. The question that will naturally be asked is whether Esthonia 
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would be in a position to maintain her independence were it assured 
to her. What guarantee would there be that the Central Powers 
would not violate her neutrality and consider any treaties made as 
“ scraps of paper °? Esthonia must rely upon the Great Powers 
to maintain their guarantees, and she looks forward to the 
inauguration of the League of Nations to secure for her as well as 
for all small nations protection from the violation that Germany 
has repeatedly enforced as part of her military régime. 

To summarise the case for Esthonia. Esthonia must be free 
from German domination, to maintain the freedom of the Baltic 
Sea. To-the Esthonian people must be granted the full right of 
self-determination, and therefore Esthonian independence, -pro- 
claimed by their democratic representative body and reaffirmed by 
the cry of the people, must be recognised by the Western Allies. 
Esthonian freedom is essential for Great Britain and the other Allies 
for international trade, untrammelled by German interference. 
Esthonia looks therefore to the Great Allied Powers to accept her 
cause as their-own, and to utilise their influence to liberate her from 

_the tyrannic heel of German oppression. 


A. Pup. 


A NEGRO EXODUS. 


URING the period immediately preceding the American 
Civil War, the biblical story of the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egypt appealed powerfully to the imagina- 

tion of the negroes of the Slave States. It inspired many of their 
plantation songs, and kindled the hope that for their release, too, 
there might some day appear a Moses who would break the power 
of the oppressor. When, at last, their.emancipation came, it took 
the form not of an exodus, but of a revolution in the land of their 
captivity. They were not led forth into a Promised Land, but the 
conditions of life in Egypt itself were transformed. Their status 
was changed from slavery to freedom, and, for a time, they even 
exercised political authority over Pharaoh and his host. There 
was nothing, really, to prompt any general desire for migration. 
Not only the climate of the South, but the character of its labour, 
to which the coloured race had been habituated for generations, 
offered advantages with which no new and unfamiliar environment 
could compete. 

Within the last three years, however, there has been proceeding 
a northward migration which has been a veritable mas§ movement. 
The exodus has been on an unprecedented scale. No exact census 
has yet been taken, and estimates of the number of migrants 
naturally vary. Some figures put it as high as 500,000. Professor 
W. E. B. Du Bois, one of the most distinguished representatives ` 
of the race, estimated it some time ago at 250,000, and his figure 
was endorsed by Professor J. H. Dillard, of Tulane University, 
New Orleans. At the meeting of the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress in the summer of 1917, the consensus of opinion was that this 
number had gone north during the previous year. In May, 1917, 
the Coloured Citizens’ Patriotic League published an estimate that 
over 300,000 negroes had left the South within eight months. 
According to Mr. L. Hollingsworth Wood, the Chairman of the 
National League on Urban Conditions among Negroes, the 
migrations during one year amounted to about 350,000. Some 
of these calculations appear to have been based on enquiries in 
the districts that have been depleted; others upon investigations 
in the industrial centres that have received the influx, as, for 
instance, Newark in New Jersey, which has seen its coloured popu- 
lation doubled within two years. 

The actual movement came as a surprise, to North and South 
alike, but its causes were of long standing. Answers to a ques- 
tionnaire which has been sent over the whole South by Professor 
Du Bois show that the economic conditions in that region have 
provoked the most general and most deep-rooted discontent. The 
white man’s monopoly of land is said to have virtually reduced 
the negro to a position of industrial slavery. ‘‘ High rents and 
low wages,” says a trustworthy authority, “are driving the 
negroes off the farms. The average negro farm-hand gets very 
little more for his work than the very mule he ploughs with—that 
is, something to eat and a very poor place to sleep in. In many 
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instances, especially when it comes to food, the mule fares better 
than the negro. It is only in isolated cases that you find a negro 
tenant who is getting a square deal.” ‘‘ There is money in 
farming, lots of it,” says Mr. W. T. Robertson, the Mayor of 
Montgomery, Ala., ‘‘ but the negro farmer has been systematically 
robbed by the white man since the close of the Civil War. If the 
negro farmers were to be returned all the interest in excess of 
8 per cent. charged them for money advanced them they would 
to-day be living in brownstone mansions, just as the rich white 
advancers do.” With low wages goes usually bad housing, in 
town and country alike. In addition to this, there is the constant 
grievance of racial discrimination, the ever-rankling sore in the lot 
of the Southern negro. The lack of educational facilities for 
coloured children, the ‘‘ Jim Crow car ” on the railways, unequal 
treatment in the law courts, exclusion from the franchise—such 
things as these have grievously disappointed those who expected 
that emancipation from slavery would introduce a new era of justice 
and happiness. There can be no doubt, too, that lynchings and 
race riots have quickened the longing for some means of escape. 
The largest exodus has been from the neighbourhoods where there 
has been the greatest race friction. One negro who has moved 
North is quoted as saying: ‘‘ There’s been so much killing ‘of 
negroes around here I didn’t know when my turn might come.” 
In a petition presented to President Wilson in August, 1917, by a 
negro committee it was stated that, in the previous thirty-one years, 
2,867 coloured men and women had been lynched by mobs without 
trial ; that less than half-a-dozen persons out of the tens of thousands 
involved in these crimes had received any punishment whatsoever ; 
and that not a single one had been punished for murder. It must 
not be forgotten that some of these lynchings have been carried 
out with fiendish brutality, the victims having been tortured or 
burnt alive. Professor Kelly Miller, in an open letter to the 
President, sums up the whole situation when he declares: ‘‘ The 
negro feels that he is not regarded as a constituent part of American 
democracy. This is our fundamental grievance, and lies at the 
basis of all of the outrages inflicted upon this helpless race.” 

It is a commonplace of history that widespread discontent with 
humiliating and painful social conditions may exist for many years, 
and find little open expression, until either some inordinate pressure 
of necessity or some unusually favourable opportunity of release 
rouses the sufferers from their inertia. In varying degrees both 
these factors have been at work in stimulating the recent negro 
movement. The former made itself felt through the twofold 
calamity of extensive floods and the depredations of the boll weevil, 
which together nearly ruined the agricultural prosperity of large 
areas and reduced the workers to destitution. The President of 
the National Ginners’ Association estimates that the loss caused 
by the boll weevil in a single year has reached as high as two 
million bales of cotton, valued at £4,000,000. This disaster has 
strengthened the arguments against the impolicy of depending 
as much as the South does upon a single crop, and there are 
indications that the appeal for a diversity of crops is likely in 
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future to win a more favourable hearing. Meanwhile, the deluge 
and the pest combined have caused acute and widespread distress 
among the negro population. i ; 

Just at the moment when conditions in the South most power- 
fully impelled the negro to make a new venture, there came to him 
an attractive invitation from the North. An incidental result of 
the war has been to stop the emigration from Europe, which in 
recent years has been recruiting the labour supply of America in 
its mines, in its railway construction, and in its workshops and 
factories. During the fiscal year ending June 3oth, 1916, the num- 
ber of permanent alien arrivals was less than that of any of the 
preceding eighteen years. The arrivals from Austria-Hungary 
were only about 5,000, as against an annual average of 237,000 
for the three years before the war; from Russia, less than 8,000, 
as against 236,000; and from Italy, less than 34,000, as against 
235,000. At the same time, there was a considerable increase in 
the proportion of females to the total number of immigrants. In 
the Northern and Western States the railroads and other ‘‘ trans- 
portation ’? companies, the mine-owners, the iron and steel com- 
panies, the contractors, the manufacturers, and the grain-growers 
were placed in a great difficulty by the shortage of labour at a time 
when the belligerent demands for war material and other supplies 
were giving an exceptional stimulus to industrial activity in 
America. In this emergency they turned their minds to the pos- 
sibility of drawing upon the large resources of coloured labour 
in the South. They remembered that the able-bodied negro. 
labourer makes one of the best unskilled workers—from the 
employers’ point of view—in the world. He is physically strong, 
he is willing and good-tempered, he is tractable, he is genuinely 
interested in the prosperity of his employer, and he is little affected 
by unionist or socialist propaganda. Agents were consequently: 
sent into the South to engage negro labour, and their offers fell 
upon willing ears. Labourers were brought from the farms and 
small towns to concentration points, and were ‘‘ shipped ” North- 
ward by the trainload. Presently the movement was further 
stimulated by the letters in which those who had gone North 
reported to their relatives at home the high wages they were now 
receiving. After a time the rush to the North became almost 
a stampede. Whole communities were swept by an emotionalism 
akin to that of a religious revival. Teamsters in the service of white 
employers would drive into a market town on their customary 
errands, would be caught up by the prevailing enthusiasm, and 
would leave waggon and horses in the streets and crowd into the 
trains. The story goes that in one neighbourhood the coloured 
people have changed their usual farewell greeting. Formerly they 
would say, on parting: ‘‘ Good-bye; if I don’t see you any more, 
meet me in Heaven.” Now they say: ‘‘ Good-bye; if I don’t see 
you again, meet me in Connecticut.” 

. Alarmed by this extraordinary and unexpected Situation, the 
white employers in the South endeavoured to meet the emergency 
by stopping the migration itself instead of attempting to remove its 
causes. In some cities the police visited the railway stations, 
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rounded up prospective emigrants by the hundred and locked 
them up in gaol, only to have them released by the courts the next 
morning. ‘‘ Ordinances ” or local bye-laws were passed imposing 
a prohibitive fee on labour agents, and men convicted of attempting 
to entice labourers away were fined and sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment with hard labour. Some of the newspapers carried 
on a systematic campaign to scare their negro readers. They told 
of thousands of coloured men dying of cold and hunger in Northern 
cities, where the climate was so severe that icicles would hang from 
your nose and ears, and your breath would turn to snow as it was 
exhaled. 

In the North the influx of such a multitude created problems of 
a different kind. Not only the civic authorities, but everyone who 
‘was interested in the promotion of healthy social conditions, had 
reasonable ground for anxiety when the local community was 
enlarged by the addition of a negro settlement almost overnight. 
The newcomers were cut off from their family and religious ties, 
they were unused to city ways, and they were an easy prey to 
unscrupulous persons, and had little notion of how to take care of 
themselves in unfamiliar surroundings. Many of them had made 
the journey from South to North in the autumn with inadequate 
clothing. At first there was a high mortality from respiratory 
diseases. A charity worker at Newark came across one tenement, 
a remodelled stable, in which fifty cases of pneumonia had 
developed. Not only in Newark but in many other cities there was 
no adequate housing accommodation to meet the new demand. 
The migration, too, was often from a “dry ° State to one where 
the negro was confronted daily with his great enemy, the open 
saloon. After such an upheaval, the process of acclimatisation, 
physical-and moral, must necessarily take time. As some one has 
put it: ‘‘ We cannot move people around in great numbers with 
no more preparation than a pay envelope.” 

There exists in America an admirable institution called the 
‘ National Urban League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes,” 
which has led the way in meeting these special needs. Its Detroit 
branch has set the example to other cities by adopting an especially 
active and enlightened policy. Its director, Mr. Forrester B. 
Washington, has published* an interesting detailed account of its 
plans. It has established a vocational bureau to assist negroes to 
find employment, for, while the earlier arrivals had places ready 
for them, most of the later immigrants have had to look for their 
job. It has taken practical steps to meet the deficiency in housing. 
To counteract vicious attractions it has provided wholesome recrea- 
tions of the type that most appeals to the negro temperament. It 
has persuaded the police commissioner to appoint a special officer, 
selected by the League, to look after the interests of the newcomers. 
It has enlisted the co-operation of various local organisations—the 
Churches, the Board of Health, the Board of Commerce, mothers’ 
clubs, and so on—in giving such assistance as might be in harmony 
with their special functions. And it has used various well- 
considered means of improving the industrial efficiency of the 
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immigrant negro, and encouraging him to qualify himself for a 
higher grade of work than he has been accustomed to perform. 

In painful contrast to this record of public-spirited service and 
friendly welcome is the story of the treatment received by negro 
immigrants in another city of the Middle West. East St. Louis, 
Illinois, isa manufacturing town separated by the Mississippi River 
from the better-known St. Louis, Missouri, with which it hasa close 
business connection. It has a population of about 100,000. The 
negro migration brought into it a large number of coloured 
labourers, many of whom were imported in order to break a strike. 
The first clash between whites and negroes took place on May 28th, 
1917, when an ‘‘ anti-race’’ meeting was held in the City Hall by 
permission of the Mayor and*Aldermen, who were themselves 
among those present. Intemperate anti-negro speeches were made, 
and it was hinted that, unless the local authorities checked the 
coming of negroes, the people would take the matter into their own 
hands. The meeting was followed the same night by the visit of a 
mob of 2,000 persons to the negro quarter and attacks which were 
only stopped by the calling out of four companies of the Illinois 
National Guard. Many negroes were beaten into unconsciousness, 
and hundreds of them were driven across the Mississippi River 
bridge into St. Louis, Mo. The affair quieted down, but the anti- 
negro agitation continued. - 

A far more serious outbreak occurred on the eve of Independence 
Day. According to the report of a grand jury published on 
August 14th, ‘‘ a wicked plot was formed to bring on the riot, the 
scheme being that if the police of East St. Louis could, by having 
their officers shot, be made to sympathise with the action of the 
mob, it could carry out its purposes without interference.” The 
plan worked as had been anticipated. Reports. were spread that 
both sides were arming. There was an encounter in which a 
detective-sergeant was killed by negroes. After that, the police 
and the deputy sheriffs made no attempt to prevent the mob from 
ravaging ‘the negro quarter. What followed was a veritable 
pogrom. Indeed, a Russian Jew, a sculptor, who bears the marks 
of more than an anti-Jewish riot in his native land, has said* that 
the Black Hundreds could take lessons in pogrom-making from the 
whites of East St. Louis. ‘‘ The Russians at least gave the Jews a 
chance to run while they were trying to murder them. The whites 
in East St. Louis fired the homes of black folk, and either did not 
allow them to leave the burning houses or shot them\the moment 
they dared attempt to escape the flames.” Eye-witnesses have 
reported some appalling incidents. In one street three white men 
saw a negro, apparently dead, lying in a gutter. One of them 
flashed a pocket lamp in his face and saw that he still breathed. 
whereupon he and one of his companions drew their pistols and 
fired a bullet into the negro’s head. A baby was snatched from its 
mother’s arms and flung into a blazing house while white women 
held the mother until the men shot her to death. 

“I saw man after man, with hands raised, pleading for his 
life, surrounded by groups of men—men who had never seen him 
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before and knew nothing about him except that he was black— 
and saw them administer the historic sentence of intolerance, 
death by stoning. -I cannot, somehow, speak of what I saw as 
mob violence. A mob is passionate; a mob follows one man or 
a few men blindly; a mob sometimes takes chances. The East 
St. Louis affair, as I saw it, was a man hunt, conducted on a 
sporting basis, though with anything but the fair play which is 
the principle of sport. There was a horribly cool deliberateness 
and a spirit of fun about it. ‘ Get a nigger!’ was the slogan, and 
it was varied by the recurrent cry, ‘ Get another !’ It was like 
nothing so much as the holiday crowd, with thumbs turned down, 
in the Roman Coliseum, except that here the shouters were their 
own gladiators and their own wild beasts.” * 


In commenting on this outbreak the Boston Journal went so far 
as to say: ‘‘ The spectacle has not been equalled in modern history 
outside the blood-soaked hamlets of Armenia. No atrocities of the 
war in Europe, even in Belgium, have amounted to a wholesale 
murder of townspeople. The wildest tales of German fiendishness 
have painted no such picture as that witnessed in East St. Louis.” 

That such things should be possible in the State of Abraham 
Lincoln stirred America with a sense of profound indignation 
and humiliation. It would be easy to collect a number of extracts 
from editorial articles emphasising the point that this atrocity had 
occurred at the very time when the United States was sending 
troops across the seas to make the world safe for democracy. The 
words of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, one of the oldest organs 
of American opinion, may be given as typical of the general senti- 
ment. ‘‘ At a moment,” said that paper, ‘‘ when the nation is 
engaged in a great war to sustain the principle of democracy, this 
exhibition of lack of self-control, of utter lawlessness, of incredible 
barbarity, is a disgrace that is fastened upon the whole country, 
even though a single community is responsible for it.’ The 
Southern Press called attention to the fact that the offence which 
brought these horrors upon the negroes “‘ was not that crime of 
crimes which stirs the Mississippi or Georgia mob to frenzy, but, 
originally at any rate, mere economic competition.” Writing in 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, the veteran Editor, Mr. Henry 
Watterson, drew the conclusion that the issue, where issue arises 
between the whites and the blacks anywhere in the United States, 
was now shown to be racial and not geographic. ‘‘Sympathy for 
the negro at the North,” he added, “‘ is spectacular and speculative. 
It is sentimentality at long range, which looks well in print and 
costs nothing.” 

The problem that is now to be solved is twofold. In the first 
place, the South must set its house in order. It must remove the 
disabilities that have driven the negro away from the region where, 
in decent circumstances, he could most happily live and labour. 
The policy required has been admirably stated by a Texas paper, 
the Houston Post, which urges the necessity of improving the 
living conditions, especially in the towns, of looking into the 
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question of wages and rentals in the rural districts, of protecting 
the negro against persecution at the hands of petty peace officers 
and against injustice in the courts, and of organising in every 
county a representative committee, of whites and blacks together, 
which will investigate the complaints of negro citizens and render 
aid wherever possible. 

Behind this lies the larger question of curbing the spirit of law- 
lessness which, as the East St. Louis outrage has shown, is no 
monopoly of the South, and which, if unchecked, is likely to 
develop into a national danger when the strain of the war begins 
to be felt. ‘‘ The evil,” says Professor Kelly Miller, in his power- 
ful appeal to the President, ‘‘ is national in its range and scope, 
and the nation must provide the remedy. As the nation could not 
exist half slave and half free under Abraham Lincoln, so it cannot 
continue half law-abiding and half lawless under Woodrow 
Wilson.” The time has come, he argues, to make lawlessness a 
national issue, as a war measure if not for any higher consideration. 
He therefore suggests that, as a patriotic and military necessity, 
the President should ask Congress to invest him with the power 
to prevent lynching, and to quell lawlessness and violence in all 
parts of the country during the continuance of the war. ‘‘ The 
country,” he concludes, ‘‘is willing to grant you anything you 
ask which, in your judgment, would promote the welfare of the 
nation in this crisis.”’ 


HERBERT W. Horwite. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE BATTLEFIELDS. 


BELGIUM AND FRANCE. 


OULD that the battlefields were fewer and not so widespread ; 
but for my present purpose—the purpose, rather, of the 
Royal Horticultural Society—the scarred and ravaged 
battlefields of Belgium and France must have all our attention : 
Belgium, which Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg said must be hacked 
through that Germany might lay France bare of all save ‘‘ eyes to 
weep with ” (as Bismarck said in 1870-1)—-France which has borne 
the impact of the most malignant spite and might which the world 
has seen, and is bearing it to-day, with a tearless devotion and 
unshaken soul. But these countries, Belgium and France, have 
been under the harrow for four years; mést of Belgium, and much 
of France, literally torn, pounded, beaten, seared by shot and shell, 
and drenched with the blood of hundreds of thousands, so that a 
man can scarcely know the land he tilled, and his wife cannot find 
the hearth she tended yester-year. And yet our eyes are looking 
to days of peace, our hearts longing for the arrival of the dove. 
What is clear to all is that the duties of peace time will prove only 
less strenuous than those of war, and if war found it easy to destroy, 
we know that in peace reconstruction will be a long uphill course. 
Mr. F. C. Howe, the Commissioner of Immigration at New York, 
writing on ‘‘ New Ideals for Peace ” in the Century for May, 1918, 
says :— ` 


ce 


. . . . the Greater Powers owe an obligation to the weak, 
dependent, and exploited peoples of the earth. There are hundreds 
of millions of people that need only the aid of the Greater Powers 
to help them to a higher stage of development. This is true of 
Mesopotamia, of Syria, of Palestine. In the delta between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates rivers a great civilisation once flourished 
for thousands of years. This portion of the earth was so rich 
that it excited the cupidity of surrounding nations. The land was 
cultivated as a garden. Canals and irrigation works are still in 
use which were constructed thousands of years ago. The remains 
of great cities suggest the splendour of this territory, which has 
been devasted for hundreds of years by Ottoman misrule.” 


Every essential word of this passage may be transferred from 
Mesopotamia to Belgium and to France; the forlorn aspect of the 
portions on which war has been rioting calls loudly for the kindly 
aid of the Great Powers—aye, calls to the citizens of those powers. 
I want to draw attention to a well-known organised effort to render 
such aid in the countryside sections of Belgium and France (without 
forgetting other ravaged countries), an effort made appropriately, 
as will be seen, under the auspices of the Royal Horticultural! 
Society. 

To describe the horrors of war—of this war—in Belgium and north- 
east France, will require volumes, which will be written in the 
future, no doubt, but in this place, and for the present purpose, it 
will be best to confine remarks to the description of these districts 
as they are ravaged and riven, and as they were before the masters 
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of Kultur hacked their heedless way across, and left their heavy 
heel marks on everything that Nature’s bounty gave to long-con- 
tinued and diligent toil. It would be easy, too,—for what heart is 
not stirred at the sight ?—to express the impression produced at the 
sight of these ruined towns, tumbled villages, trampled gardens, 
and desolate fields; but I have chosen the better way of exhibiting 
the impressions of ‘others, after the cruel war of 1914. 

What a picture of Belgium Mr. Seebohm Rowntree gave us in 
1910 in that elaborate work of his ‘‘ Land and Labour: Lessons 
from Belgium,” a work which was well received, but which now 
demands close study more than ever ! 

His inviting and interesting views of Belgian countrysides are 
not true to-day, their aspect stirs no smiles, but must draw many 
tears. I quote the following suggestions of Belgium’s aspect in her 
dishonoured state from Emile Verhaeren’s La Belgique Sanglante: 


(1915). 


‘“ The journals tell us of the towns. They don’t makus uneasy 
about the hamlets which perished in the campaigns. I know such 
corners of the Ardennes where from Hesbaye or from Famenne, or 
Borinage or Brabant, or Flanders, the peasants are starving 
literally. [1915.] In time of peace the humble people live on 
the products of their little farms. They kill their pork, they salt 
it, and eat it gradually, week by week, during the winter. They 
have their own potatoes in their cellar, and their twenty sacks of 
wheat in the garner, From year to year they have acted so. 
For them the world is that isolated dwelling yonder. There they 
gathered up all their life and all they possessed. They have worked 
“all summer, so that their meat and drink might not fail in their 
distress. They have also made their own provision. They hope, 
and they have confidence. In their eyes, it is not possible that 
any law, whether human or divine, should deprive them of what 
they have harvested and housed, legitimately, for themselves, 
their wives, and their children. 

“ Later, ‘when the entire regiments penetrated where the Uhlans 
had passed, German arrogance made itself felt at once. Pillage 
was common, and indeed massacre. Deeds which before were 
hesitant became fierce. We know what blood flowed and what ruin 
was made to satiate German barbarity. To-day these villages, 
after the fires have burnt out, are once again abandoned to solitude, 
and that which the flame and the steel have spared continues to 
exist. Nevertheless, it is necessary to imagine the existence, and 
the life, silent and sinister, not only of the ‘little villages close by, 
but also of the deep silence of the fields. 

At this hour, I imagine what is a fact, the agony of a hamlet 
in the Campine or the Ardennes, there among the heather, down 
below in the vales, or in the marshes. Everything, as we might 
say, that ought to have assured the comfort of the poor had been 
requisitioned or stolen. Their few cows? The Service Corps had 
killed them. The sty where a prolific and grunty sow had brought 
around her a lively and grunty progeny, all had been swept away 
three months ago. The money given in exchange was only a bill, 
due at a distant date. Moreover, the sacks of corn had left the 
garner, the turnips had been taken from the silos, the hay and the 
straw had become the property of the cavalry which had removed 
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them. The whole farm had been stripped of all—there was nothing 
left but the people who had been robbed. Even the coverlets on 
their poor beds, and mattresses on the lost couch, had been filched. 
All they had in their possession were the walls of the thatched 
cottage and some tiles from the roof. Still, for what did they live? 
They had not been taught to search for bread. They were far 
from towns, and often were ignorant of the roads. They knew of 
no help that might come, for the towns themselves were as they, 
pillaged and sacked, and even the shops were closed. ak 
In the towns everything is not dead, nor alone. In the hamlets, 
on the contrary, all effort has failed. No aid is at hand. The cry 
is isolated; it has no echoes. The thatches do not touch. They 
are scattered about the country. They appear amid the mist, as 
islands of distress and hunger. 

<- “ And so, those of us who feel so keenly the unexampled fatality 
which fell on Belgium, are cut altogether to the heart—the hopeless 
heart of the peasant. There, he knows, is the greatest misery. 
For, in spite of his pain, he does not lament. That heart has 
given three or four sons to the fatherland. Those are yonder, 
right amid the struggle—but dead or living, he knows not. . . 
When all is said, human pity is so weak: it can get no further, 
either yonder in Flanders or in Wallonia, to bring power to that 
man, so obstinately silent, and who to-morrow will be more so.” 


Such is Verhaeren’s mournful picture of the Belgian land after the 
German hordes had swept across it ‘‘ ruthlessly.” 

The story of occupied France is much like that of Belgium. A 
fair country and a frugal people, of the most diligent industry, 
visited by a plague of human locusts, hacking and tearing, spoiling 
potent nature and her gifts to that age-long industry. The stretch 
of country devastated by war is long, and so but a district or two 
can be referred to kere as an illustration of war’s desolating effect. 
Years ago “ R. L. S.” made a journey from Antwerp to Paris in a 
canoe on canal and river, the River Oise indeed, for the most part; 
and here is a typical impression made upon him :— 


“ Below La Fére the river runs through a piece of open pastoral 
country, green, opulent, loved by breeders, called the Golden 
Valley. In wide sweeps, and with a swift and equable gallop, 
the ceaseless stream of water visits and makes green the fields. 
Kine and horses and little humorous donkeys browse together in 
the meadows, and come down in troops to the river-side to drink. ” 


Arthur Young wrote more than a century ago :— 


“ From Dunkirk to Nemours is not less than 180 miles in a right 
line; from Soissons to Carentay is another right line of about 
200 miles ; from Eu, on the Norman coast, to Chartres is 100 miles ; 
and the breadth of this rich district at Caen and Bayeux is not 
considerable, yet the whole will be found to contain not a trifling 
portion of the whole kingdom. This noble territory includes the 
deep, level, and fertile plains of Flanders and Artois, than which 
a richer soil can hardly be desired to repay the industry of man- 
kind : two, three, and even four feet deep, moist, putrid, but 
friable and mellow loam, more inclining to clay than sand, on a 
calcareous bottom, and from its marine origin abounding with 
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particles that add to the common fertility resulting from such com- 
pounds found in other situations. Every step of the way from the 
very gates of Paris to near Soissons . . . there can hardly 
be a finer soil than much the greater part of the vast and fertile 
plain which reaches, with scarcely an interruption, from Flanders 
nearly to Orleans—a deep, mellow, friable loam, on a chalk on 
marl bottom. 

“ The most northerly—the Flemish part of ‘ this noble district 
of rich loam, the finest plain in Europe, Lombardy only excepted ’— 
is now, and has been for ages, the most richly cultivated. Maritime 
Flanders, extending from Dunkirk to Calais, and by St. Omer to 
the Belgian frontier, is a tract of nearly 400,000 acres, hardly 
any of which is not good. Nearly 150,000 acres are fens, protected 
from the sea by embankments, and drained by innumerable canals, 
producing rich grass and heavy corn and root crops. The cattle 
are large and good milkers, and the beef is of excellent quality ; 
and Bergues, the agricultural capital of the country, is one of the 
largest markets in France for corn, cattle, flax, and butter... . 
At the extreme east of the department, there is much good grass- 
land, more adapted, however, for breeding and rearing than for 
fattening cattle; and approaching westwards, towards Douai and 
Valenciennes, there is more corn-land, a country of good farming, 
but not so rich or so highly farmed as the centre of the department.” 


And, of course, the proximity of manufacturing industry influ- 
ences the whole greatly. Such is, or such was, the land of France 
in peace-time and during the past hundred years, a land of laborious 
progress, wealth, of much contentment. Let us see how it appears 
now that the apostles of Kultur and the philosophy of power have 
wreaked their will upon it, and once and again rolled it over with 
their engines of destruction. M. Ruffin and M. Tudesq, in The 
Square Jaw [1916], write :— 


“ We were halted at the head of a small valley which runs easily 
downwards, near Messine, towards the Ancre, and we were looking 
out across the country. At our feet the river, coming from the 
east, turned in a gentle curve towards the south, and was lost to 
sight in the direction of Avelun and Albert. The stream, consider- 
ably swollen by the recent rains, wound slowly between marshes 
and flooded fields. 

‘The tall poplars of the valley, stripped of their leaves as much 
by the bullets as by the rough weather, moved gently in the breeze. 
Yesterday a dozen villages saw themselves reflected in the Ancre, 
and clothed the neighbourhood of the river with a share of their 
own prosperity. They were, among others, Mesnil, Hamel, Beau- 
mont, and Miraumont on the north bank; Thiepval, St. Pierre 
Divion, and Grandcourt on the south. But the same devices 
of man that have massacred the trees of the valley and stripped 
Thiepval of its forest, have levelled these fortress-villages with the 
ground, and it is vain that to-day we may hope to distinguish 
them from the rest of this dismal country. Even as we looked, 
the shells of the opposing artilleries blotted out the last traces of 
Grandcourt. The guns, for ever the guns! They are the only 
signs of life in this land of Death.” 


I am fortunate again that I am able to give another’s impression 
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of this highly cultivated land of Picardy and Champagne—in the 
words of Mr. Mackinder, M.P., to the Times recently :-— 


‘* Next in point of wickedness stands the cutting down of fruit 
trees. This is one of the richest fruit districts even in fruit- 
growing France. Not merely were there orchards and fruit trees 
round almost every house, and avenues of fruit trees along thé 
roads, but practically every field in the countrysidé was studded 
with fine trees, from 20 to 100 years old—apples, pears, and 
cherries. They stood all over the landscape with the regularity 
of chessmen on a chess-board. I write with due caution when 
I say that tens of thousands of these trees have been felled. They 
lie across the fields in ranks, like men in extended order, not a 
branch having been lopped away, and each stump having a white, 
newly cut top to it. A few trees remain standing, but of these 
whole groups have rings neatly clipped round them so that they 
will die. : 

“ Perhaps the felling of the fruit trees is felt by this Army of 
French peasants as the foulest stab of all. As I travelled back 
through Kent, and looked up from my newspaper, I found myself 
exclaiming, ‘ Why, there is an orchard standing!’ When you 
have traversed mile after mile of that vast ruined orchard in 
France, even a townsman feels as in a nightmare. At the end of 
a day of it the rage mounts in your throat. It is difficult indeed, 
but vitally important, to make the people of this island realise 
the coldly scientific method of the Hun. The war is for him an 
act of commerce. It begins to appear that after all the result 
of it may not be a capital instrument for himself, and therefore he 
destroys systematically the capital of his future competitor.” 


And here, with Mr. Mackinder’s vivid specimen of the horrors of 
war committed by Germans on the countryside in Belgium and 
France, let me bring my illustrations to an end. 

As I write the enemy has once more traversed Picardy and Cham- 
pagne on his ‘ruthless’? campaign. Soissons and Rheims, the 
Aisne and the Marne country also, have once again been subject to 
his tender mercy. Surely we cannot forget, however disturbing our 
indignant feeling, that a reconstruction will be needed—tet it be 
soon; and a fortifying of a supremely tried and robbed people. 
It is true, indeed, that in our own case we shall have reconstruction 
problems of great complexity and of great difficulty in solution. 
‘War’s destructive power hasa long arm. But our land is inviolate, 
except for the air-raids, and, as Mr. Mackinder observes, in the fair 
fields of Kent even the orchards are standing. However much, 
however numerous our wants, now and after the war, the wants 
and needs of Belgium, of Picardy, of Champagne, and other 
ravished parts of France will be greater and more imperative in 
their demand for attention. The very elements of civilised com- 
fort are level with the ground. Here, so far as the countryside 
needs go, the Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society would 
lend a helping hand, and is in a position to add to the helpful- 
ness of the kind hand. Some have rallied generously already to the 
support of the Society, and the Committee looks for more aid— 
according to the pressing demand and dire need. Cheques, and 
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donations of any kind, should be sent to Sir H. J. Veitch, the 
Hon. Treasurer of the Ladies’ Committee (of which Lady Northcote 
is President), to the office at 17, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. ; 


W. M. J. WILLIAMS. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, the Germans have suffered the 
penalty of their rashness, and from August 8th Field-Marshals 
Foch and Haig, and their lieutenants, have driven them out of 
much of the ground which they overran once again iù July 
and early August. Chateau Thierry, Soissons, Rheims, Albert, 
Lassigny, and many villages and large areas of the French country- 
side, have been freed again from the polluting presence of a dirty 
foe. Our hearts are uplifted: our hope is rightly and justly 
buoyant. But in our joy we must not forget and overlook the 
condition of the battlefields. These parts of France, released once 
more, have been trampled, battered and broken worse than ever. 
Much of the growing corn, for instance, was cut and sent to 
Germany. There will be a greater need, therefore, for the aid 
KT the Royal Horticultural War Relief Fund would like to 
afford. 


LAWS OF POETRY. 


A PROFESSOR of Poetry at Oxford said some years ago that 
it is impossible to lay down rules for poetry. Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick, in his preface to Mr. Winbolt’s charming “‘ The 
Virgil Pocket-Book ’’ (Musa Vergili Consolatrix) writes: ‘‘Perhaps 
the highest poetry can never be fully analysed.” There is in both 
these sayings more than a grain of truth. No amount of rules, 
however excellent, can ever make a poet, unless there is the afflatus, 
which ‘‘ bloweth where it listeth.’? Nascitur non fit poeta. But 
words like these are not meant to encourage the poetaster—there 
are too many—who strings together his incoherent rhapsodies in 
reckless disregard of common sense, mistaking the ruffling of the 
surface of the sea for the cataclysm, when ‘“‘deep calleth unto 
deep.” 

Strange indeed it would be if that which, like the healing branch 
in the old legend, being thrown into the stream can sweeten and 
clarify the brackish waters, were the one thing in our life exempt 
from law. Horace’s Letter to the Piso Brothers, De Arte Poetica, 
shows that a critic, who is poet too, can touch the thing, elusive 
as it is, with the point of a needle. We are learning more and 
more clearly from day to day how law permeates the universe*, how 
in man’s microcosm the constituent parts, his will only excepted, 
can be analysed and defined. Can Poetry be the outlaw? The 
plastic arts, one in colour, one in a less perishable material, both 
alike votaries of the beautiful, both aiming at the embodimenit of 
it, work under rules which cannot be defied with impunity. Their 
sister art, with her fugues and counterpoint, is as rigorous as they 
in exacting obedience to her laws. Painter, sculptor, musician, 
all are poets. To all alike imagination, rightly controlled, is the 
very breath of life. This notion, that poetry is a thing by itself, 
exempt from law, the privilege of a few, has much to do with the 
‘“ great gulf,” supposed to yawn unbridged between the poet and 
common things, like the gulf which demarcated clergy from laity 
—is there no danger of the kind now—in days when bold barons 
could not always sign their names and when “the three Rs” 
were almost a monopoly of the clergy. A clever and genial 
essayist of Victoria’s reign once hazarded the guess that there are 
not more than about 4000 people in this island who really care 
for poetry. It would be easier to count the number who are utterly 
callous to the spell. There are not many Audreys in the world to 
boast that they “‘are not poetical.” Of course a street ballad may 
have a charm for many who are deaf to didactic poetry; and of 
course to put thought and emotion into verse, like any other art, 
requires training. But the essence of the thing, the play of the 
imagination, is almost everywhere. The babe in his cot clutching 
at the moon, the naked savage bowing to the sunrise, the 
“ Tommy ” in the trenches who calls the volcanic missile ‘‘ Black 
Maria,” the ship-boy at the masthead trying in vain to count the 
stars, the merchant in his counting-house, when the rustle of 
the bank-notes reminds him of the leaves of the forest, all are 


* Cf. Hooker’s Ecc. Pol. Bk. V. Beginning. 
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poetical, though, like the child in one of the great Lake-poet’s finest 
sonnets,* they “ know it not.” A little girl one day on the cliff 
at Ilfracombe, watching the swiftly setting sun, cried to her mother: 
“ The sea will put the sun out.” She was an unconscious poet. 
One day, in the early train from Brighton, which takes business 
men back to their ledgers and law books, some lines were quoted— 
was it from Hood’s Song of the Shirt or from Mrs. Barrett 
Browning’s Cowper's Grave?—and the cry went round in 
the crowded carriage, ‘‘ But is that Poetry?’’ They never thought 
that poetry was so homespun as that. The idea that poetry is 
cased in stiff and stately brocade was a legacy from the meretricious 
artificiality of the days of Louis Quatorze. Wordsworth’s first 
attempts were laughed at—perhaps they erred in the opposite 
direction—perhaps the clever parody in Rejected Addresses: 
My Brother Jack was Nine in May, is hardly a caricature; but 
truth and reality prevailed, as always, in the end. Tennyson in 
one of his earlier poems reverted to the exploded ideal, the ideal 
poet, with long hair and longer cloak, like the philosophers in 
Rome in Jerome’s days, as ‘‘ dowered, [like the Kaiser] with the 
hate of hate and scorn of scorn,” and posing with a melodramatic 
scowl. But Tennyson’s May Queen, etc., etc., show that a bridge, 
never to be broken again, spans the chasm. This estrangementt 
of poetry from the daily life not only made the poet less simpatico 
—there is no higher praise in Italy, the land of song, for anyone 
than simpatico. The world would be all the brighter and better 
if the instinctive taste for poetry had a free way. 


Poetry speaks to all who pause to listen to her through eye, 
ear, brain and, last but not least, through the emotions of the 
heart. Toeach of us these several ways converge, like the avenues 
of oak or fir leading up to a mansion. One poet may excel in one 
way, one in another; no true poet can afford to disregard any one 
of them. The picture to the eye must be vivid and various, as a 
kinema, and more lasting; not a leaf blurred in the landscape; 
and—for man is more than his surroundings—each personality 
must stand out, clear-cut as one of Chaucer’s Pilgrims, each 
incident as if you were in it, as if it were happening to you. Victor 
Hugo, in Les Miserables, takes the reader sitting in the carriage 
that long and weary way beside the penitent who goes to stand 
in the crowded court of justice in place of the tramp, wrongly con- 
demned for murder. 

To the ear poetry speaks in manifold tones. The sound must echo 
to the sense, as the thud of the horses’ hooves when “ they brought 
the Good News to Ghent.” ‘‘ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatil 
ungula campum.’’ Musicians say that if you change the time the 
grand old tune of the Old Hundredth Psalm becomes a jig. ‘5 Noble 
words must be wedded to noble music.” Once in France the 
Government discarded the drum out of the Army. They soon had 


* “ Air sleeps; from strife or stir the clouds are free.’’—Wordsworth. 
t This aloofness has been made worse by the ‘‘ vulgar error ” that poetry must 
be in verse. There is more poetry in a page of Bacon’s Essays or of Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters than in reams of mere versemaking. 
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the inspiring beat of the drum back. It was a false economy. 
Byron was wrong in scorning the metre of the Excursion :— 


“A drowsy, frowsy poem, called The Excursion 
Written in a metre which is my aversion.” 


The heroic metre, as Milton knew, suited the theme in Paradise 
Lost, The metre is eminently didactic :— 


‘ So spake the cherub; and the grave rebuke 
Severe in youthful beauty added grace 
Invincible. Abashed the devil stood.” 


What is called blank versaic is indeed the nearest approach which 
verse makes to downright prose. It is curious how often Southey, 
himself a poet above the mediocrity which Horace disparages, 
excels in his prose, and how often the historian lapses into blank 
verse, as Livy, in the first words of his history, ‘‘ Urbem Romam 
a principio reges habuerunt.” To those who have an ear for time 
there is music as in good blank verse, so in rhythmical prose. 

There must be something, and more than a little, for the mind to 
digest, for thought to ruminate upon. Old truths must renew their 
youth like eagles, must be draped in fresh imagery. Poetry has no 
need of paradox, but what is stale or savourless is not for her. And 
when the passions contend together for mastery the critical faculty 
controls and corrects the poet’s exuberant extravagances, as a good 
horseman with hand and heel controls a fiery steed. 

But, as the greatest of philosophers taught long ago, ‘‘ il mestro 
de tutte, chi sanno,” the mind is prompted, is set in motion by the 
heart.* Unless it touches the emotive side of man’s being poetry 
is naught. It is not the paraphernalia which sends the train along 
the rails, it is the engine-fire. There must be the ‘‘ consuming 
fire,” such as rends the hills asunder. The hopes and fears, the 
joys and sorrows of humanity—of each who is a unit in the crowd, 
these are the flax, waiting for the torch to set them ablaze. The 
poet must have his finger on the pulses of the heart or he harps in 
vain. The passions dance to the waving of the poet’s wand. 

Rules, such as are merely the fashion of the day, soon pass into 
oblivion ; for they are pedantic and unreal. The French drama in 
the decadent days of ‘‘ Le Roi Soleil” was in bondage to the Three 
Unities of Athens in the time of Pericles. Like the architecture of 
ancient Greece, these Unities were essentially congenial to the 
Hellenic tempetament. They suited the time and the place. Though 
in accord with the preciseness of the Gallic mentality, they were an 
exotic at Paris in the seventeenth century, and bound to give place 
to the richer exuberance of a more complex civilisation. Whatever 
restrictions savour of mere convention, make the creations of the 
poet’s imagination mere marionettes. It is poetry dancing in 
fetters. One of the greatest of our quite modern romancers, in his 
fascinating story, of which Don John is the hero, compresses the 
whole tale into twenty-four hours within the walls of the Escurial. 
But this was a tour de force. So in the springtime of our English 
literature an attempt was madet to impose the metres, &c., of 


* 4 Stavdia budev Kever. 
+ Cf. Church’s Spenser. (Macmillan.) 
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Greece and Rome on English poetry. Arthur Clough’s Bothie 
shows what can be done in that way—or Canning’s Needy Knife- 
grinder. But is the game worth the candles? : 

Adjectives—the apt or inept use of them—here is a test, quick 
and sure, of the claimant for a niche in the Pantheon poets; for the 
adjectives show at a glance how the eye of the poet or poetess sees, 
how his brain comprehends, and how his heart responds. Words- 
worth’s “trampling” waves, as Matthew Arnold used to say— 
Shelley’s “ dancing stars ’’—Shelley saw the world as an elfin sprite 
might—have the true ring. They light up the page like a flash of 
electricity. But if the epithet is hackneyed, or, worse still, bizarre, 
it is self-condemned. 

Even rules which may seem for a moment absurdly trivial have 
their value; they are not mere “tricks of the trade.” Virgil’s 
“ Memorem szvae Junoris diem °” would be mere tautology if the 
epithets were transposed; so, in less degree, would ‘“‘ breathless’”’ 
and ‘‘ pensive ’’ be in Wordsworth’s exquisite sonnet ‘‘ Air sleeps.” 
In punctuation, for instance, the ordinary use of a 
comma is to separate two principal verbs; and confusion in the 
order of the words may spoil the sense or mar the beauty of a fine 
passage. As Michelangelo said: ‘‘ These are trifles, but they help to 
make Perfection ’’; and Perfection is no trifle. Some even of our 
best writers are careless about these microscopic things. A fault 
in the ‘‘scanning’’ makes the line limp, as if it were club-footed. 
The rhyme, when rhymes are used, ought to satisfy both ear and 
eye, especially the ear, true to spelling and to sound. A false 
‘ictus,’ the emphasis or a misplaced cæsura, that is, the pause 
which the words require, and mannerisms, especially if borrowed, 
are bad, even if they fit somcone else.* These are pitfalls which the 
artist who loves his art will avoid. They are the fly in the amber. 
Need it be added that poetry, if it is worth reading at all, should 
be read aloud? Alliteration seems to have been in vogue in 
Europe, and perhaps elsewhere, before rhyming. A sparing use 
of it is impressive, and helps the memory. But no sane poet would 
think of writing 

“ An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 

Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade.” 
In Pope’s scathing satire on Addison (Aitticus)—all the more 
scathing for the exquisite polish of it—‘‘ Willing to wound and yet 
afraid to strike, Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike ’’—the allitera- 
tion sharpens the point of the arrow. But another alliteration 
would spoil it all. Polysyllabic words are a rock ahead. And yet 
on occasion and in juxtaposition with a very short word, for 
example, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ multitudinous sea’’ or Tennyson’s 
‘““ innumerable bees ” and ‘‘ immemorial elms,” they are like ‘‘ that 
blessed word Mesopotamia.” Minutiz must not be despised. 
And the rule, however small the scope of it may be, leads up to 
the principle, whence it springs. 


* Will some kindly critic classify the characteristic mannerisms of our best 
writers? A mannerism tells against an aspirant, but when he has climbed the 


greased pole it may add to his fame. Sometimes one grows tired of it; e.g., the 
reiterated ‘‘ Philistine.” 
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“ The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


Probably the poet meant by ‘‘all”’ the three. But it would be 
hardly exaggeration to say all-compact; for to each of them imagi- 
nation is the very breath of life. Butler, persistently logical, 
calls it a ‘‘ forward and delusive faculty,” but, if imagination works 
hand in hand with reason, where would our discoveries be without 
the flashings of it? Imagination is the Thessalonica—the Salonica 
of our daily papers—the gateway between East and West in days 
gone by, and now a meeting place for almost all nations; it is the 
borderland between intellect and emotion. Whenthe brain isat work, 
without stirring the emotions (it was a Coleridge, not the poet-philo- 
sopher himself. who drew attention among us to the distinction) 
as in Oberon and Titania—or in the description of the fairy chariot 
(‘‘O, then, I see Queen Mab has been with you ’’) the outcome is 
like the ingenious fancy-work of India, exquisite and passionate. 
But imagination is deeper than fancy; it sets the passions aglow: 
it makes them incandescent. Playgoers of a past generation have 
told us that when Mrs. Siddons came on the stage as Lady Macbeth 
walking in her sleep, rubbing her hands, ‘‘Out, damnéd spot,” 
you could hear a pin drop in the awed stillness of Drury Lane, 
packed from pit to gallery. 

The poet has a Message to deliver; and, unless he delivers it, all 
the charms of his lay are sterile and adventitious; nay, they may 
be positively noxious—poison to the wells, poison to the atmosphere 
that we breathe. It is the old Message, old as the hills, yet new 
with every recurring sunrise; the message of Hope, making all 
things new; not the ‘‘ Will of the Wisp” luring the unwary to 
their doom, not the skin-deep, unreasoning hope of a shallow 
optimism, but the light that shines brighter and more bright on 
“to perfect day.” The parched ground is athirst for it; and the 
poet is the chosen messenger to revive the world with refreshing 
showers. When Disraeli said, ‘‘ If there is a difficult thing to be 
done, I go to the young men,” he meant the irrepressible youth- 
fulness of hope, which never dies. The world ‘is waxing old”; 
but it is not the decrepitude of Tithorus, a prolonged coma, ‘‘ sans 
eyes, sans teeth, sans taste, sans everything.” The poet can “‘ give 
to Virtue a new birth and a life that grows not old.” The words 
that were inscribed over the entrance to a beautiful garden in Here- 
fordshire overlooking the Wye, are the motto for poetry: ‘‘ Ici on 
rajeune.”’ One of the finest instances of the latent, dimly revealed 
affinity between man and his surroundings, which inspired Words- 
worth is in Oxford’s Welcome to Wellington after his long and 
wearying campaigns in the Peninsular :— 


“ Where hoary cliffs of Lusitane . 
Like aged men stand waiting on the shore, 
And watch the setting sun and hear the Atlantic roar.” * 


The poet is the interpreter of nature. 
I. GREGORY SMITH. 


* Installation Ode at the Encenia, 1815. 


LEGAL RECONSTRUCTION: fd E PROBLEM 
OF TO-MORROW. 


Ree oe is the order of the day. Eager and 
anxious voices are calling for a thorough overhaul of our 
methods in economics, industry, agriculture, and education. 

It is high time to enquire whether reconstruction in law is not 

equally urgent, with special emphasis on the instruction provided 

for our lawyers. A little reflection will convince us that law is a 

primary element in an adequate scheme of national reconstruction. 

The lawyer is an indispensable intermediary between man and man 

in a civilised community. But we must discriminate: solicitor and 

advocate are both yclept lawyers: and in a readjustment of their 
respective status, reconstruction must begin. 


I. 


The necessity for marriage settlements, wills, contracts, and 
indentures proves that the solicitor’s function arises out of the 
nature of things. Not so that of the advocate. With boundless 
assurance he has imposed himself upon the community; and his 
efforts have been directed chiefly to rendering himself increasingly 
indispensable. In a word, he is a highly expensive acquired taste. 
The solicitor’s capitulation to the advocate in restricting his own 
pleading to small causes is one of the latter’s triumphs. He has 
succeeded in reducing the solicitor to the position of senior “ devil.” 
The final criterion in such considerations is the interest of the laity, 
not that of the legal ministrants. Nor can it be denied that he who 
knows the facts at first hand is, of the two, the fitter person to 
explain them to the tribunal ; that is if an unadorned recital of them 
is desired and not a rhetorical presentation. 

This is a question of economy for litigants, and the avoidance 
of mistaken and erroneous impressions. ‘‘ The lower branch,’’* 
says Judge Parry, “tells the upper branch what it has learned 
about the case from the client; and the upper branch tells the 
Court what it remembers of what it has been told of the case by 
the lower branch. The advantage of retaining these separate 
branches is that where error occurs it is difficult to assign respon- 
sibility therefor’! The solicitor’s disability must be removed 
and his status raised to an equality with that of the advocate. A 
practical compromise has been effected in the Sister States by 
merging the functions in one individual. That innovation is 
inevitable in the lean years before us. It will be resisted here 
owing to the extreme susceptibitity of the advocate to the ailment 
known as ‘swelled head.” A shining light of the Bar asserted 
recently that: “The advocate discharges a function vital to the 
very existence of civilised society.” Of two things, one: either the 
orator exhibits a comprehensive forgetfulness of the past civilisa- 
tion of Babylon and the existing civilisation of China, not to 
mention ancient Reme where advocacy was denied full recognition ; 


* Judgments in Vacation. 


VOL. CXIV. : 22 
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or, being Solicitor-General, he assumes the rôle of solicitor for the 
occasion on the principle that the greater includes the less. But 
the quick change from Solicitor-General to common attorney in 
order to eulogise advocacy is not cricket. It is unfair to the real 
attorney and a travesty of history. There is no denying that such 
artifices bulk very largely in the mentality of the advocate; and our 
legal system being incarnate in him, its reconstruction necessarily 
connotes an appraisement of his value in national service. There 
are abundant materials for forming a sound judgment of our 
curled darling, the advocate. 

His history in this island dates from the Norman Conquest. 
Prior to that calamity he was an absolutely negligible factor in the 
national life. Our legal record in the year 1066 could boast of 
progress without a parallel in the world. Nothing achieved else- 
where since the Institutes of Justinian was comparable to the Code 
of Cnut. Respect for law had long been a characteristic of the 
island race. Before Roman times the laws of the Druids had 
exercised a wide influence in Gaul. The Roman domination of 
four centuries developed, strengthened, and instructed the predilec- 
tion of the islanders. On the introduction of Christianity that 
predilection was fortified by the highest sanction. An abiding 
excellence of the Jewish Scriptures is the splendid insistence upon 
Justice as the standard of conduct between individuals and the only 
secure foundation of States. Thus a singularly happy combination 
of circumstances indicated England as the successor of Rome in 
leading the jurisprudence of the world. 

But the advent of the Norman hordes—‘‘ thirty thousand 
thieves,” said Emerson—wrecked this fair prospect. The Norman 
lawyer was a couple of centuries behind his English confrère; he 
introduced ordeal by battle and witch burning. A scheme of 
codification which subserved the convenience of the conquered race 
was little to the taste—and still less to the advantage—of the 
conquering lawyer. He destroyed the Code out of hand: nor was 
it ever restored despite the most solemn promises from William 
himself and one of his successors. Confusion and uncertainty are 
the chief assets of the advocate—he will tell us so himself presently 
—confusion after the Conquest was worse confounded by a foreign 
judiciary who spoke no word of English. This was the litigants’ 
extremity and the advocate’s opportunity. Hostility to codification 
became stereotyped when the English advocate followed in the 
Norman tradition. Then the melancholy spectacle was offered to 
the world of a nation that was law-abiding becoming lawyer- 
ridden: a nation stricken with decadence in the domain of law: a 
nation which held the primacy ofslaw in the tenth century being 
the most backward in Western Europe and without an adequate 
scheme of codification in the twentieth ! 


Il. 


This is the place to emphasise the singular fact that the confusion 
and uncertainty which are grievous handicaps to the laity have 
achieved the ascendancy of the advocate. In no form of human 
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activity do the exponents of a system benefit by its defects to an 
extent comparable with what we observe in the profession of law. 
Pass the legal systems of the world in review and this rule emerges: 
the more glaring the defects, the greater are the opportunities and 
the more dazzling the rewards of the ministrants in the Temple. 
These defects and rewards are not a mere coincidence. Their 
relation will be seen, on a moment’s reflection, to be one of cause 
and effect. But in order to put this point beyond any possibility of 
doubt, we cite these words of a legal pundit, a high authority. “‘It 
is not the certainty of the law that pays the lawyer, but the 
uncertainty ; and the uncertainty of the law is not greater than the 
uncertainty of the judges who administer it.” There we have it. 
Lay evidence is henceforward superfluous. The unconscious 
cynicism of the admission is significant of the servant who mistakes 
himself for the master; but its outspokenness lays us under a debt 
of gratitude. 

Obviously, then, the second step in reconstruction—the first 
being to level up the status of the solicitor to that of the advocate— 
is to reverse the respective positions of advocate and laity, that is 
to make the laity the masters and the lawyers the servants. That 
process is necessarily painful for those who have long occupied the 
seats of the mighty. But these are revolutionary days. A 
re-assessment of values is imperative. Despite the fact that the 
cult of advocacy has long been the chief religion of England, the 
time has come when the time-honoured fiction that the hierophants 
of uncertainty have a single eye to the public interest can no longer 
be accepted from the hot-gospellers of the Bar, when a member of 
their own order, confident of the perennial thick-wittedness of the 
laity, proclaims the truth from the housetops. As a matter of fact 
the public interest has long been subordinated to professional 
advantage. The laity is becoming aware of the true inwardness of 
the situation. There is unquestionably a widespread feeling of 
dissatisfaction, among the middle class, with the expense, delay, 
and uncertainty of the law. They are no longer hypnotised by a 
recital of the idyllic relations between Bench and Bar. As for the 
millions who,neither hear nor read of the volleying of compliments 
at our national feasts, bitter experience has taught them the truth 
which these, rhetorical coruscations unwittingly reveal; it is 
crystallised in the popular expression, ‘Law is made for lawyers.” 

Reconstruction that is worthy of the name connotes a reversal of 
that condition, a novel orientation ; law must be made for laymen. 
But how is this to be done? By giving precision to the rule of law; 
by making an end of confusion; by eliminating uncertainty. This 
highly desirable consummatio@ has been achieved, in a large 
measure, in other communities by codification of law; that is by a 
comprehensive, co-related scheme; not the sectional mosaic which 
passes muster for codification in this country. That thing of 
shreds and patches is rather a digest for the use of the profession 
than a Code in the continental sense. Our allotted space is very 
far from permitting an exhaustive examination of the arguments 
for and against codification. When the vested interest (in 
uncertainty) of the greatest trade-union in the world is menaced, 
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one can readily imagine that the special pleader will be much in 
evidence. Some of his most flamboyant efforts have been directed 
to prove the task of the codifier impossible, dangerous, un-English, 
and inevitably associated with revolution. ‘‘ Enough of such 
tomfoolery!’’ The time has come for codification. The laity must 
move: they must shake themselves free from their lethargy and 
press the Government to invite our French Allies to lend us the 
services of a group of jurists who will collaborate with the pro- 
gressive minority here and in America in the production of a worthy 
Code for Anglo-Saxondom. The monumental contributions of 
French and German workers in this field render the task com- 
paratively easy today. This, the second step in reconstruction, 
would remove a heavy handicap to national efficiency; cheapen 
legal processes; place a helpful knowledge of law within the reach 
of the poorest, and facilitate commercial relations with our French 
Allies. 
It. 


In the third step, which is the installation of a lay Minister of 
Justice, a strong lead has been given to the laity by Mr. Samuel 
Garrett, the President of the Law Society. In an able and con- 
vincing speech on need 28th, 1918, he pleaded for such a 
thorough overhaul of our legal methods as can only be achieved by 
a supervising, directing organisation under a Minister. Our 
present higgledy-piggledy expedients he condemns in these terms: 
“ No sane human being desiring to bring Justice to every man’s 
door and render its administration cheap and speedy . . . would 
design such a plan which renders the attainment of these objects 
difficult almost to the point of impossibility ” : and further he asks: 
“ Are we content to leave to our sons and successors a professional 
organisation and a system of administration which have resulted 
in a lamentable want of sympathy between the public and the 
profession? ’’ Laymen will do well to read Mr. Garrett’s speech 
in the Law Times of February 2nd. Its highest testimonial is the 
fact that it drew the fire of one of the reactionaries of the Bar. In 
the Times of March 28th he conjured up the painted dragon of 
“le droit administratif ” to frighten the eye of childhood, knowing 
well that, having been long headed off the subject of law, the laity 
are babes in such matters. An ‘‘ administrative order,” of which 
the old world lettre de cachet was one variety, had irresistible 
attractions for the agents of corrupt despotisms. The Star Chamber . 
had frequent recourse to these expedients. But it is a singular 
circumstance that the storm and stress of a long war have done 
much to reconcile us to D.O.R.A,, which is neither more nor less 
than ‘‘ droit administratif.” Thus it appears that we have suffered 
and survived the terror with which our pundit threatens us, 
although we ‘have no Minister of Justice! 


IV. 


. In the fourth step towards reconstruction which is the establish- 
ment of an Imperial School of Law, the Law Society is again the 
protagonist of progress. The demand was formulated some years 
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ago. It would seem that no action has been taken in the matter. 
In Mr. Garrett’s speech just cited he has this reference to the 
subject: “ It is nothing less than a scandal that no National School 
of Law exists in this country.’ It was reported in the Press that 
the Bar Council had opposed the Law Society’s proposal. That 
statement can no longer be accepted without qualification in view 
of an article in the Nineteenth Century and After, for April, 1918, 
by a member of the Bar, from which we cite the following :— 

“I have before me a petition to the late King by the several 
Inns of Court and the Council of the Law Society soliciting the 
incorporation of a School of Law for t d study of 
Law in all its branches.’ 
This is welcome 







DEMOCRACY AND RELIGION. 


HERE is every reason to expect that the principle of Govern- 
ment of the People by the People for the People will dominate 
the world after the war, and that the distinguishing character- 

istic of the nations of the New Age will be their thoroughgoing 
democracy. How will this affect their attitude towards religion? 
To what extent can the signs of the times guide us towards a fore- 
cast as to the future relations between Democracy and Religion? 
The plan of this paper is, first, to summarise certain outstanding 
elements in the present situation, and, in the light of their signi- 
ficance, to sugo olicy for the Christian Churches which, in 
i then them to meet the opportunities 






sted in religion 
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Churches need their help while they still see visions: but as things 
are done at present the young feel that they are not wanted by 
those who manage Church affairs until they are at least forty: and 
by then their enthusiasms have been turned in other directions. 

How far can there be common action by all Christian Bodies to 
secure improved self-government in each Christian Body? It is 
obvious that as things stand the Churches could co-operate in this 
matter only in very varying degrees; but at least they could help 
each other by sympathetic support, especially in cases where 
changes in a Church’s constitution can only be brought about by 
Act of Parliament. 

(3) The third great problem with which Democracy is faced is 
that of the position of women in the State, involving as it does far- 
reaching questions concerning family life and the whole relation 
of the sexes. Women in all civilised countries are about to enter 
upon an era of enfranchisement, opportunity, and influence such as 
their sex has never known. This new fact in history synchronises 
with the emergence of a widespread knowledge of sexual matters, 
such as the limitation of the birth-rate and the causes and prevention 
of venereal diseases ; and at the same time with an unmistakable un- 
settlement of the traditional attitude towards marriage and divorce. 
The Christian Churches have never been backward in em- 
phasising the enormous importance of everything that affects 
sexual and family life. They are now in face of a new crisis, which 
demands of them courage and outspokenness. A policy of hush 
and taboo will be both futile and impossible. What is needed is 
common action based on common counsel, which will set before 
the public in clear and reasoned form the Christian ideal in these 
vital matters. The Churches should be prepared to co-operate both 
in research and in instruction with the medical and teaching pro- 
fessions; they should show themselves ready to learn as well as to 
teach, and build up a well-informed and healthy public opinion. 

Moreover, as women will soon be playing as important a part 
as men in public life, it is essential that the Churches should win 
their confidence and respect; the best way to do this is to show, 
not only by word but by deed, confidence in and respect for 
women. Churches which are slow to give the same privileges and 
opportunities as to religious life and work to women that they give 
to men will automatically diminish the force and extent of theft 
appeal. In this matter also the Churches would do well to co- 
operate in principle, however much they might differ in detail. 

(4) The greatest and most difficult of all the problems of Demo- 
cracy is the international one. Already it is being realised. that 
free nationality, for the securing of which so many lives are being 
sacrificed, is not an end in itself, but a necessary means to a higher 
end, a League of Nations, confederated to secure international 
peace and goodwill. The peoples at war are already looking for 
some political system which shall establish a real and lasting com- 
monwealth of civilised nations. Unless the Christian Churches 
show themselves at least as eager as the peoples to whom they 
minister to solve the international problem the new democracies 
will inevitably regard the Churches as thinking and living on 
a lower political plane than themselves. The Labour world is more 
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idealistic in this matter than any other part of society; it was 
already trying to internationalise itself before the war broke out. 
The Churches can best show their sympathy and exert their influ- 
ence, by trying likewise to internationalise themselves. The age of 
merely national Churches is over: if for no other reason, at least 
for this, that they have proved powerless to prevent this war. Their 
failure brings Christendom face to face with a plain but difficult 
task; its separated communities must devise means of binding 
themselves together as quickly and as firmly as possible into some 
sort of Federation which, in spite of acknowledged differences in 
doctrine, worship, and organisation, will yet be strong enough to 
create an international Christian consciousness and loyalty more 
potent than any patriotism. For “‘ Patriotism is not enough,” as 
one of the martyrs of patriotism has told us. 

The four groups of problems which I have outlined are the com- 
mon concern of all the Churches: any Church which ignores them 
will be itself ignored. And if the peoples of the new Democracies 
are to be impressed sufficiently to give heed to the Christian con- 
tribution to their solution, it is essential that the divided forces 
of Christendom should make, and make quickly, a determined 
effort to present to the world a common policy and to pursue it by 
common methods. How can this be brought about? 

The formation of a Council of the Churches in this country, such 
as was urged with so much force by Dr. Scott Lidgett in THE Cox- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW of December, 1916, would be the first step. 
Is it too much to hope that it may soon be taken, and that as a 
result of its deliberations interdenominational councils might 
before long be formed all over the country to unite and to guide 
Christian thought and action in at least these matters? Courage- 
ous action would, I am convinced, meet with hearty support not 
only from those who remain at home, but also from the best 
elements of our Forces now abroad. It would quickly lead to 
a great increase of mutual understanding and respect among 
Christians of all denominations; when the war is over it would 
enable the Churches to give of their best in the most effec- 
tive way to the service of the nation during the all-important 
years of reconstruction; and it would prepare the way for 
tee formation of an International Council of the Churches, 
which in time would produce a United Christian outlook 
and attitude, common to Christians of all sorts in all nations 
as they dealt with the great problems of civilisation. And 
indirectly, but none the less surely, it would create that spirit 
which desires unity, without the operation of which it will remain 
useless to seek to solve the problems of Faith and Order which 
separate the Churches. It is Truth alone which will unite men, 
and Truth which will make them free; and Truth comes and lives 
and grows among men through problems faced and risks 
encountered in fellowship together, through mutual self-revela- 
tion, rising through friendship into love. 


R. G. Parsons 
(sometime C.F.). 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LONDON 
TRAINED BANDS. 


HE London Territorial Regiments, Volunteers, and Special Con- 
stables of to-day have an ancient and honoured heredity. 
From the very earliest times every freeman between the ages 

of fifteen and sixty, peers and clergy alone excepted, was bound, 
under oath of fidelity to the King, to risk his life in the defence 
of the country. He was not (unless liable by land tenure to military 
service) constrained to go outside the kingdom, nor, indeed, except 
in the event’ of invasion or internal disorders, outside his own 
county—a clause naturally capable of wide interpretation. The 
London citizens were even more favoured. By a Charter of 
Edward III. (1327) it was decreed that ‘‘ the citizens of London 
shall not be compelled to go or send to war beyond the city.” 
This useful privilege enabled the Corporation to excuse themselves 
from any distasteful expedition. But the martial instincts of the 
people were not allowed to slumber. In frequent proclamations 
they were enjoined to use in their recreations bows and arrows, 
or pellets and bolts, and (in Tudor times) exercise the art of 
shooting; games such as throwing of stones and “‘ foote-ball”’ 
being forbidden as having no profit and causing disturbance and 
disorder by ‘‘ breaking the glass windows’ (an expensive item) 
“‘and overthrowing women and children and poor impotent folk.” 
The City Fathers, knowing in their wisdom that no proclamations 
could ever wean a pleasure-loving stiff-necked people from its 
profitless sports, did a wiser thing. Every able-bodied man or 
householder was bound by statute to have in his possession bows 
and arrows for himself, his servants, and his boys of the age 
of seven years or over. So every summer the Mayor and Aldermen 
held open competitions or “‘ feats of shooting ’’ in Finsbury Fields, 
and awarded prizes of golden crowns and arrows to the best 
marksmen. 

From time to time the citizens were mustered, usually on Shrove 
Tuesday and May Day, which being holidays were likely enough 
occasions for disturbance. This ingenious arrangement for the 
employment of idle hands and roving minds and simultaneous 
intimidation of the unorganised part of the populace, must also, 
seeing the possibility of organised revolt, have had in it a spice of 
danger. Another grand gathering of the citizens was the march- 
ing or midsummer watch, assembled annually on the Vigil of 
St. Peter and St. Paul (June 28th) for the purpose of forming 
a guard for the ensuing twelve months. This was a rare occasion 
for bickering between the various City companies as to the order 
of march. In some cases the Aldermen found the only way of 
keeping the peace was to give the disputants alternate precedence. 

Although from the time of Henry II. onward statutes had been 
enacted prescribing the nature and number of the weapons to be 
provided, and appointing officers to view arms and muster forces, 
no effort seems to have been made to regulate and train this armed 
assembly till towards the end of the sixteenth century. In 1539 
and 1559, it is true, only-a proportion of those liable to service 
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(the abler and better conditioned men) were muStered and reviewed 
by the Sovereign, but we hear of no regular system of training. 
Even in 1570 the muster rolls simply show a list of able-bodied 
men and serviceable arms. Two years later, however, the military 
organisation was put on a proper footing. 

On March 2sth-26th, 1572, by command of the Queen, the 
masters assembled the craftsmen at their halls and chose from 
among them three thousand of the ‘‘ most likely and active’ to be 
trained with pike and shot in all ‘‘ warlike feates.” Three days 
a week they met, and were drilled under captains at Mile End, 
St. George’s Field, and the Artillery Yard. Ere proficiency could 
be obtained a serious accident occurred in a skirmish at Mile End. 
A thoughtless caliverman leaving his scouring-stick in the barrel 
of his gun, fired it into the side of one of his comrades, a gunner 
of the Goldsmith’s Company, who died of his wounds. The grand 
funeral accorded their comrade (not without parallels in our own 
time) went some way, we may be sure, to compensate the gunners 
who marched in “‘ battel ray ” from Mile End to St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, where they paid their last respects, shooting off calivers over 
his grave. A few weeks later they were present at the May Day 
muster in Greenwich Park, which was graced by the presence of 
the Queen. A result of this muster was the recruitment of three 
hundred men for fighting the battles of the Dutch. This little 
band, around which grew up our army in the Low Countries, 
remained for nearly a hundred years in the service of the Dutch 
people. Recalled to England by Charles II., they became known 
as Lord Holland’s Regiment, and later on as the Buffs, and, in 
honour of their origin, were accorded the privilege of marching 
through the City with bayonets fixed and drums beating. In some 
instructions issued for the execution of a commission for a muster 
of the forces in 1573, directions were given that after a general 
muster of the whole number of people capable of bearing arms a 
certain number were to be “‘ sorted into bands to be trayned and 
exercised in such sorte as may be reasonablie borne by a common 
charge of the whole countrie.” Nevertheless the rest of the total 
numbers were to be reduced into ‘‘ certain bands of hundreds under 
mete captaynes and officers,” and mustered several times a year 
whereby, in case of necessity, they could be called upon for the 
defence of the country. 

Although London had now a regular system of military training 
its musters and skirmishes were occasionally suspended, as we learn 
from a letter of the Privy Council, 1580, requiring the Lord Mayor 
to revive the training of “the shotte’’ within the City, it having 
been suspended in 1578 on account of the Plague. In 1585 the 
increasing menace of Spanish domination and the stirring of 
Catholic plots again roused the country to warlike activities. Four 
thousand men were appointed out of the City Companies, furnished 
with armour, ensigns, drums and fifes, and mustered daily at Mile 
End and St. George’s Field, where they were exercised in the use 


of hand guns, pikes, and halberts. Afterwards they lay entrenched | 


for six or eight days at Blackheath, when they had the honour of 
being reviewed by the Queen in Greenwich Park. In the autumn 
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of the following yẹar, 1586, Sir Philip Sidney died at the battle of 
Zutphen. He was accorded what in these days would be called a 
public funeral. Cheerless as the times were there must have been 
a good deal of secret joy and visible pride when the three hundred 
citizens “‘ practised in arms ” met at the Minories, and with a great 
company of Lords, Commoners, officers, and gentlemen followed 
the cortège to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where they had the honour of 
mg the last volleys over the grave of that great and gallant 
soldier. 

The disclosure of the Babington plot and the approaching trial 
of Mary Queen of Scots greatly intensified fears of Popish sedition 
and led the City Authorities (September, 1586) to draw up a set of 
regulations for the guarding of the City and the sorting of the 
citizens, their children and servants into bands under leaders and 
captains, but only those who “‘ shewe themselves to love the Gospel 
and hate Popery ° were to bear arms. As these regulations were 
subsequently altered and improved, we will do no more than remark 
that amongst other measures for the defence and security of the 
City, orders were given for Watch-houses to be erected from the 
Tower to Bridewell; all quays, alleys, and wharves to be closed up 
during the night hours and chains to be prepared at “‘ thendes of 
the streetes for interrupting thentrie and passage of any 
s\dversarie.’’ For quenching of sudden fires, a thousand trusty 
persons under the leadership of the graver citizens were to carry 
leather buckets and ladders, together with a hundred pioneers 
having mattocks and shovels who were to make trenches and 
‘‘ rampyers.”” 

Two years later the peril of Spanish aggression became acute. 
The monster galleons of the Great Armada, that was to sweep the 
English from the seas, were fitting out at Cadiz. All over England 
preparations to resist invasion were carried forward. The Trained 
Bands were called out and drilled daily, and soon from far and 
near townsmen and countrymen were flocking to the great camp at 
Tilbury. Ten thousand men were required of the City, but only 
one thousand of these found their way to the Great Camp, much, 
I suspect, to the relief of Lord Leicester, the commandant, who 
complained greatly both of officers and men. Happily their worth 
was not put to the test. In the March of that same eventful year 
the Lords of the Council deeming the existing regulations 
insufficient, entrusted the work of altering and enlarging them to 
one Edmund York, a brave commander, who, like most of his 
contemporaries, had gained his military experience in the Low 
Countries. Not only, he insisted, should there be a review of arms 
and munitions, but a survey ofeall the corn and victuals, a portion 
of which was always to be kept in reserve. This done the City was 
to be divided into as many quarters as there were fifteen hundred 
men, each quarter forming by itself a regiment which should 
consist of eight halberdiers, sixty armed pikes, thirty musketeers, 
fifty harquebusiers (the harquebus was a species of hand-gun), and 
two odd men who “shall be for the Sargeants,’”’ all under the 
command of a colonel and captain. These being all dwellers 
together, the Colonels government “‘shall be easy, and the 
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assembling speedie.’’ A general muster of the whole Army, 
answering to a roll-call, was to be held, and house-to-house 
visitations were to take place for the inspection of arms. 

Every night at six o’clock five companies of several regiments 
were to march with their ensigns to the Exchange, and here the 
officers of the guard were to receive the ‘‘word’’ from the 
Marshal ‘‘ who shall take it from the Mayor, which shall take it 
from her Majestie, if she be neare London.” Then, after a prayer 
for the Queen’s Estate and Kingdom and the Lord’s Prayer, the 
captains were to ballot for their places of guarding, after which 
they and their men were to march to their appointed places; but 
“ considering the continual styrringe and travayle that is in 
London ” the gates were not to be shut ‘‘ tyll tenne of the clocke 
or after.” In view of the fact that these soldiers were men of trade 
—and also because ‘‘ Towne men love Ease and Profit ’’—only half 
of each company were to stand in guard for the night, and the 
sentinels were to be relieved every hour. 

Every day five companies were to be called out for training in 
some private place so that in twenty days the whole fifteen thousand 
men should know how “to wear their furniture and carry their 
arms ’’; every twenty days one whole regiment was to be mustered 
for exercise, and once in every two months the whole army was to 
be abroad for two days so that they should learn how “‘ to garde in 
campe, lodge in the Feeld . . . march in covert and clgspion, 
attract a skyrmise, range suddenly in Batel . . . and Assayle 
and Defend.” Lastly the prudent commander asked their lord- 
ships to give directions that at the end of every suburb thirty or 
forty pipes should be kept till the occasion should serve when he 
would show them how they might be placed so that a hundred men 
could hold up double the number till help should arrive. 

The great Armada dispersed and the power of Spain broken, the 
city craftsmen returned, with what joy and relief may be imagined, 
to their peaceful occupations. No more is heard of the Trained 
Bands till 1195 when an important change in equipment is made, 
Orders in Council directing that the long bows of the Trained 
Bands are to be exchanged for calivers and muskets. For many 
years the hand-gun had been superseding in numbers and 
importance the one time pre-eminent long bow, and only the 
slowness in loading and firing the matchlock and its uselessness as a 
weapon of defence, kept alive the use of the more ancient weapon. 
Even so late as 1627 efforts were made in London to revive the use 
of the long bow which, as a serviceable weapon, is last heard of in 
England in the Civil Wars. 

Five years later the attempted insurrection on the part of Lord 
Essex came to naught through the pathy of the populace and the 
loyalty of the London Trained Bands, upon whose aid the Queen’s 
favourite had largely reckoned. For their services on this day the 
officers of the Trained Bands were paid £200. 

Early in the reign of James I. the town and county forces became 
recognised by statute under the name of ‘‘ Trained Bands.” In 
1614, orders having been issued for a general muster all over the 
Kingdom, the Lord Mayor and Corporation resolved to raise a 
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force of six thousand men to be drawn in proportionate numbers 
from the different wards. Twenty of the ‘‘ most active and 
forward ” citizens were selected for captains, each having in his 
charge 300 shot and pike. For the information of those mustered, 
who were of course required, if able, to provide themselves with 
arms and armour, a list was issued of the places where weapons 
could be obtained. Jerome Heydon, described as “‘ iremonger at 
the lower end of Cheapside,’ was prepared to sell corslets, 
“comprising ‘‘ brest, backe, gorget, taces and headpiece” at 158.; 
pikes with steel heads at 2s. 6d.; swords, being Turkey blades, at 

7S.; Bastard muskets at 14s.; great muskets with rests at 16s.; a 

headpiece lined and stringed at 2s. 6d.; and a bandaleer for 1s. 6d. 

Henry White and Don Sarry Southwell stocked goods at some- 

what more reasonable figures. The Armourer’s and Cutler’s 

Companies also entered into competition. As is usually the case 

this martial ardour found quick response in the youth of the town 

who, we are told, chose, of themselves, captains and lieutenants, 
and on play days marched with drums beating and ensigns spread 
Ñ to the fields where “using pikes and peeces fit for their weake 

-7 handling ” they practised *‘ all points of warre.” 
In 1616 the Privy Council issued orders for the sorting of the 

City Bands into four regiments of five companies each, under the 

E E the Lord Mayor, whereby the force might be of more 
use in case of sudden alarm. These regiments, named after the 
four quarters North, South, East, and West, had each a different 
place of rendezvous-—viz., the East Regiment between Leadenhall 
and St. Mary Axe, the West from ‘Temple Bar to Serjeant’s Inn, 
the North in West Smithfield, and the South from the Lord 
Bishop of London’s house ‘‘allongest ye trunckemakers.’? Each 
regiment, commanded by a colonel, comprised the men of several 
wards, each ward being under the command of óne or two captains. 
These captains were customarily members of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, and so close did the connection become that 
in later days all officers of the Trained Bands were commanded to 
enroll themselves members of the Company. , This connection was 
severed in 1779. Another link between the two organisations was 

+the common use as training ground of the Company’s Artillery 
Garden first at Spitalfields and later at Bunhill Fields. 

In 1622 an order went forth that, Finsbury Fields being rather 
out of the way, the annual muster should take place in St. James’s 
Field. Seeing that Finsbury Fields were in reality much nearer 
to the City it is more probable that the King, who with the foreign 
ambassadors was to view the troops, found the St. James’s Field 
more convenient to his person. ‘It was on this or a similar occasion 
that the King asked Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador, what 
he thought of the London citizens. The diplomatist (who seems 
to have belied his name) answered that he never saw a company 
of stouter men or better armed; but, as Howel puts it, he had a 
‘sting in the tayl of his discourse,” for he added that ‘‘ although 
-His Majesty was well pleased with the sight at present, he feared 
that those men handling their arms so well might do him one day 
mischief,” which, as our same authority remarks, proved true, 
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adding that ‘‘in the unlucky warres with the ‘Long Parliament the 
London firelocks did him (or rather his son) most mischief.” 

This estimate of their worth did not find general acceptance. 
Few men had anything but ridicule for the London Trained Bands. 
Perhaps it was a case where familiarity bred contempt. Finsbury 
Fields and Mile End being so close the Londoner was often wont ' 
to promenade amidst their verdant pastures. Sometimes, we may 
be sure, he would get his fill of laughter at the awkward postures 
of a clumsy pikeman or the frantic efforts of an amateur musketeere 
to carry and load his musket—which indeed required the combined 
ingenuity of the pedlar and the skill of the juggler. The popular 
attitude was turned to account by Beaumont and Fletcher who, in 
“The Knight of the-Burning Pestle,’ parody the whole training 
of the citizen soldier. ; 

In the long struggle between the King and Parliament each 
side, as the dissensions became more acute, foresaw the more 
clearly that only by a recourse to arms could the supremacy of 
the one or the other be established. Then began a struggle for 
the militia—the only permanent military force. Parliament tried 
to wrest from the King his authority over the militia, the King 
resisted. London, as usual, took the democratic and popular side. 
Thus in January, 1642, when the King with three hundred armed 
followers proceeded to the House of Commons and demanded the 
surrender of the five obnoxious members, Pym, Hampden, Holles, 
Hazlerig and Strode, they all, taking time by the forelock, found 
ready asylum in the City. The next day the City receiving from 
the King in person a similar demand such a tumult arose that 
Charles found it prudent to withdraw to the security of Hampton 
Court. And when, a week later, the five returned to Westminster 
they were led in triumph through the streets by the sheriffs, the 
Trained Bands, and a multitude of citizens, while the watermen 
and seamen, manning a hundred vessels armed with field pieces, 
advanced along the river with colours flying. The Commons, 
anxious for their own security, now sought from the City forces 
an armed. guard, and appointed Serjeant-Major General Skippon 
commander of the London Trained Bands with orders to attend 
daily at Westminster. At the same time the City increased its, 
forces to eight thousand men and chose fresh commanders. These 
additional numbers probably formed the auxiliary regiments, 
which, like the older corps, derived their names from the colour 
of their ensigns. 

War was now inevitable. At the very outset of the campaign 
the Parliamentary Army, still largely composed of the local militia 
forces, whose chief concern wasethe preservation of their own 
districts, proved no match for the Royalist gentry and their tenants. 
And though at Edgehill the battle was strongly contested, Essex 
had to draw off -the Parliamentary forces. The road to London 
lay open. Steps were immediately taken for defence. The London, 
Middlesex, and Surrey Bands were called out; passages were forti- 
fied, earthworks raised; and (a thoroughly English custom in the 
face of danger) a committee was appointed by Parliament to con- 
sider the raising of works for planting ordnance, and with the help 
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of the Lord Mayor, to Search out and secure all disaffected persons. 
Meanwhile the Royal Army had reached Colnbrook. Prince 
Rupert advancing with a detachment of troops fell upon the small 

, Parliamentary forces stationed at Brentford. London was speedily 
made aware of the jeopardy in which she stood by the noise of the 
“great artillery. Essex, who was at Westminster, took horse in all 
haste and with what force he could collect went to the relief of his 
hard-tried troops, but with the coming of night both forces had 
withdrawn. 

All that night London and the villages to the west poured out 
men towards Brentford. Early the next morning, Sunday, 
November 4th, the London Trained Bands, under the command 
of Sergeant-Major General Skippon marched out ‘‘ very cheer- 
fully’ past Hammersmith Lane where the great guns were held 
in reserve, past the field where the carriages stood surrounded by a. 
strong guard, to Turnham Green, where they joined the fast 
gathering army of Lords, Commons, soldiers, and citizens, great 
and small, who were come to aid or view the impending battle. 
Here they were placed with the rest of the foot in the centre, and 
here for the remainder of the day. they ‘stood drawn up in 
‘‘battalia.”” If they did but advance a few paces or, upon the 
appearance of the Lord General Essex, shout ‘‘ Hey! for old 
Robin.” some of the two or three hundréd spectators would gallop 
away in a panic of fear towards London, and'one or two faint- 
hearts among the citizen soldiers would steal homewards. But for 
the most part there they stood and waited while their leaders debated 
the wisdom of attacking the Royal hosts. The City good-wives, 
“ not unmindful,” as we are told, “‘ of their husbands and friends,” 
sent out cart-loads of provisions to the field. Just as the citizens 
were broaching the wine and other good things, news came that the 
King had drawn off his forces and crossed the river into Surrey. 
So with much merry-making ended a day of alarm and excitement. 

But London was not yet free of her anxieties. Gloucester must 
be relieved, and relieved quickly. There was no time to recruit - 
Lord Essex’ wasted army. So it was the City Trained Bands that 
were called into requisition, and with great effect. Returning on 
September 28th, 1643, they were met and welcomed at Temple Bar 
by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, Common Council, and a 
multitude of citizens. Then with green.boughs in their hats, this 
time as a sign of victory, and with their’colours flying, they 
marched home into the city. Meanwhile, the other City Regiments 
had been busily employed training and exercising, -ready to take 
their part in the defence of London should victory go against the 
Lord General: Their hearts must*have been greatly lightened and 
cheered by the fine deeds of their comrades in the field, when they 
assembled on September 26th for a general muster. At 7 a.m. each | 
regiment was ordered to assemble at a different place—the White 
Regiment at St. Paul’s Cross, or ‘Paul’s Cross as the Puritans 
called it; the Yellow in the Churchyard ‘‘ among the drapers”’; 
and the Orange in Fleet Street. ‘The Green Regiment, the Tower 
Hamlets (whose privilege it was to guard the Tower) the West- 
minster and Southwark Regiments, and the Auxiliaries each had 
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several places of assembly. -This accomplished, the regiments 
were to march to the new Artillery Garden and fields adjoining, 
the City Regiments leading the way, the Auxiliaries bringing up 
the rear, each Company in order of seniority—first, the Colonel’s 
company; second, the Lieut.-Colonel’s company; third, the 
Sergeant-Major’s company ; fourth, the eldest Captain’s company, 
&c.; each company carrying its colours, red, blue, orange, white, 
or green according to regiment, each colour, except the Colonel’s, 
having the St. George’s cross in the canton, and one or more, 
devices—such as balls, stars, or mullets—according to the seniority 
of the Company’s leader: thus the Sexgeant-Major’s had one such 
mark, the senior captain’s two, and so on. 

On October 16th, the Green Regiment of Auxiliaries, the Red 
Westminster Regiment, and the Yellow Regiment of Auxiliaries 
of the Tower Hamlets were called upon to join the Army under Sir 
William Waller, and took part in some skirmishes in North 
Hampshire. Again the following year three regiments of 
Auxiliaries were sent upon active service. Early the following 
year the New Model Army came into being. The services of the 
Trained Bands were no longer required for the exacting demands 
of civil war. They were not, however, suffered to fall into neglect 
or slothful ease. There was work and enough to do in maintaining 
order in a city becoming more and more discontented and turbulent 
and more and more out of sympathy with Cromwellian methods. 

As time wore on London became increasingly royalist in its 
sentiments, and when at length Charles was invited to return the 
joy of London knew no bounds. On May a2gth the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen went out to St. George’s Fields, Southwark, to greet 
the King. There the whole party sat down to a fine collation, and 
afterwards King and Commoners, with a fine body of troops, set 
out for London, which ‘‘ was pompously adorned with the richest 
a ae tapestries’; the ‘stréets being lined with the Trained 

ands. 

Here we must take leave of them. Although they alone of all 
the Trained Bands continued their existence for another hundred 
years and more, the others being reorganised in 1663 under the name 
of Militia, the season for their adventures, the heyday of their 
importance, was past. From time to time they were embodied to ° 
keep order and quell riots—once, in the Gordon riots, 1780, they 
saved the Bank of England from pillage. From time to time they 
were called upon to take part in Royal pageants; twice in fear of 
a French invasion (1690-92) they mustered, but neither times were 
their services required; and twice again, on the coming of the 
Stuarts (1715-45), they kept order jn a distracted city. In 1794 the 
Militia was reorganised. The six regiments of Trained Bands 
were abolished and a new force of twelve hundred men, in two 
regiments, was constituted. The London Trained Bands had 
played their part; but the tradition of their organisation and their 
gallantry survived as indeed we know to-day when the fame of the 
London Territorials is in all mouths. , 


Joan D. Parkes. 
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THE ADMIRAL’S. CHAIR. 


HE great, ramshackle, sea-coast inn was full of anima- 
tion on that September evening. It had been a 
great day since the sea-monster, the giant German 

submarine, which had for weeks haunted the bay and had preyed 
upon the fishing boats and other helpless craft, had been slain 
and lay full of dead pirates in the shallows by the Point. The 
long inn parlour was crowded with excited but very happy 
fishermen, and the tale of the pirate’s end was told again and again 
from endless points of. view in vernacular as soft as it was 
triumphant, told and retold till at last there was nothing more to 
tell, and that silence which angels break fell upon the fisher-folk. 
And the angel on this occasion proved to be the innkeeper, a short, 
sturdy man out of Devon, with a little peaked beard, reddish-brown 
touched with grey, and round, bright blueeyes. A strange looking 
man he was, a man who might have come straight off the Golden 
Hind on which his ancestor sailed round the world, a man known 
for his fearlessness, his fierceness in moments of -action, his 
invariable softness of speech. He was, in a sense, in these times 
merely a nominal landlord; as a man of action there was much for 
him to do in such times on such a coast, and his fishing-boat bore 
other things than fish to land. But the part that he played and 
his wonderful fashion of playing it for the nonce are hidden away, 
though his diary, for he is a methodical man this descendant of 
the shipmate of Francis Drakey will make no mean footnote to the 
records of war. Meantime there he was, a sailorman among sailor- 
men, sitting in his great chair at the head of a long trestle table, 
and looking from time-to time out of the long window into the 
quiet Bay and at the far-off moonlit Point where the dead sea-mon- 
ster sucked in the sands of the ragged tides. The rough trestle- 
table was certainly out of keeping with the magnificent carved chair 
set on a little platform in which he sat. Though its splendours were 
faded and the embossed furnishing worn and stained, yet time 
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had, if anything, added dignity. to the chair. The gold still lay 
in the patterned Spanish leather, save on the curved arm-rests that 
end in crowned eagles’ heads. The chair, if looked at by a curious 
eye, gave a sense of regality, and it was evidently built for a man 
great in thews as well as birth. The depth of the chair, as well 
as the incurved back surrounding the purple cushioning, showed 
that. Above the back was faded but splendid blazoning of arms 
with a legend below and an eagle crest above the arms. The nature 
of the wood puzzled the experts; it was hard and heavy as iron 
with something of the tint of mahogany but lighter, as the 
polished grain of the great curved legs ending in huge bird claws 
showed. 

The landlord sat in his chair, one arm resting on the side, 
the hand playing with his beard, as he looked out on the Point 
with wide, dreamy eyes. The sailormen sat drinking their beer 
below him and smoking much tobacco in great content. Their 
chief, for so they regarded him, was watching the dead foe. That 
they knew and were content to smoke in silence. Then he said, 
in a far-off sort of way: ‘‘ This chair I am sitting in was my father’s 
chair, grandfather’s chair, a steersman at Aboukir Bay, his father’s 
chair, the man who sailed with Hood. It goes back, how far does 
it go back, John Line?’ ‘It goes back,” said the white-bearded 
sailor, ‘‘to the fight against the Dutch, the day of fine, clean, 
bloody fighting.” “ Yes,” said James Port, the landlord, ‘‘ that 
is true, but it goes back further than that. Do none of you know 
the ‘history of this chair? Yes, William; it do go back to the days 
of Old Queen Bess, and further. But the history of it? Come, 
some of you old fellows know and can’t say. Let me tell it over 
again,” and he called for candle-lights on the long table, and spoke 
from the shadows of the chair while the rays of the rising moon 
struck along the table and showed him as he sat, half-showed half- 
hid him with elusive light. As he spoke he seemed like one speak- 
ing out of the far-off age of the desperate battles that he was 
recalling. And his audience with their bearded faces turned 
towards him in the candle-light, looked as if they too had come 
up from the Age of the Armada, and as if this were some great, 
stately cabin of a mighty galleon, a treasure-ship homeward bound 
from the Spanish Main. Such were the illusions of the mingled 
light and of the great Spanish Chair of State. ‘‘ The man who won 
this chair, the Admiral’s Chair, was James Port, same as I am 
James Port. Hold up a candle to the picture at the back of me, 
William, up there by the rafters.” Two of the younger men took 
candles and stools and stood behind the landlord and showed the 
picture. There sat a man in this veritable chair, a Spanish grandee 
bearing the insignia of his rank as admiral, a mighty man whose. 
ringed right-hand crossed his body and clasped a sword-hilt. But 
the pale face with the tiny beard and moustache was what struck 
the company. The eyes were closed. It was a dead man who sat, 
hand on hilt, in the great chair. A wonderful painter must 
have limned that picture, for one expected the dead man to open 
his eyes, to draw his rapier. ‘‘ That,” said James Port, “that 
is how he came ashore bobbing in the waves. We buried him in 
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the old church, the Admiral of the Chair. He came ashore at the 
Point, bobbing in the waves just where the U-boat lies. Look at 
the picture; do you see, he is tied in the chair. The rope is now in 
the drawer under the chair, the rope and fifty pieces of eight. 
Here, bring out the drawer, William,’’ and he handed the man a 
curiously worked short key. Then he leant back, and the sailor- 
men looked first at the Admiral in the Chair above and then at 
James Port in the Chair beneath. And one of them thought that 
the Admiral’s eyes opened aad that he drew his sword a little space. 
Then the men came down from the stools that they had stood on, 
and all crowded round James Port to fook at the drawer with its 
long silken rope and dozens of corroded gold coins and the littie 
miniature, perhaps from the Spanish Netherlands, possibly from 
the brush of the younger Holbein, of a young Spanish beauty. 
‘“ His wife,” said James Port. “I knew her well.” “You?” 
“ Well, James Port. Let me tell my story as though I were that 
James Port. 

‘We do not know what heat is, here in our England—that is, 
home dwellers. But we all, I think, shipmates, we all here have 
been on the line and in the swelters of the Spanish Main. ’T was 
_ in September of 1580, was it? that I first saw the Admiral. It 
had been a wild year. Many of us English had been privateering 
down in the Main, harrying the ships of the Spanish King. Most 
were sailing under English captains, but I had drifted away and 
joined what was neither more nor less, to be frank, shipmates, 
_ than a pirate fleet, manned with desperadoes, half-castes of every 

land under heaven. Our Admiral, the King of our little island 
where we lay perdu and shared and buried treasure and refitted 
and drank like water the rarest wines of France and Spain and 
gambled our wealth—a bit of it is in that drawer there—our Admiral 
was, of all nationalities conceivable, a Spaniard, a great man under 
a shadow banished for a heretic marriage, by the Inquisition from 
Madrid. Enemy though he was, few braver seamen, I say, sailed 
the seas, an explorer, a man of thought and knowledge, a man of in- 
finite humour and tenderness, of iron will and fierce determination. 
When he fled out of Vigo, the loveliest harbour of the West, his 
* wife went with him, and they sped south-west in the largest, swiftest 
corsair that the yards of Tunis ever built. He had picked his crew, 
and no such pirate ever before sailed the seas. His fame grew, 
though who he was no man knew, but soon a fleet was under his 
command, and he took tribute from his cousin the King of Spain. 
The English he avoided. Ferox fights not with ferox, but such was 
his fame that some of us drifted into his command, and rightly 
so, for was not his sword against the Spanish power? Look at 
him again. He was a king among men.” Once more the 
candles were held up against the portrait in the rafters, and the 
wonderful pale face with the mightly brow shone out. Surely 
his eyes were open now, surely the rapier was loosening from the 
hilt, surely a smile was breaking over that inscrutable face. “I 
knew,’’ went on James Port, sitting easily in the Admiral’s chair, 
“I knew the trade routes and the seaways in and out the islands 
as few men know them, and so the Admiral sent for me. He 
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always picked his men. I saw him first sitting in this very chair 
in the great cabin on a. September evening. And the duchess 
sat by him, a flower among the flowers she had gathered that 
day to grace this adventure. Easily in English he spoke and 
praised our people—spoke of Grenville as a brother, of Drake as 
a master. ‘‘ If I had but Drake and Hawkins under my command 
we would conquer Spain and make the two great sea-people kin. 
Is it possible?” ‘‘ They only serve the Queen,” I said. “But 
you are serving me!” ‘fOnly so long as you are serving the 
Queen.” ‘‘ Nay, I am serving Spain—the real Spain,” he said, 
with a smile, and, turning to the Catalonian beside him, added, in 
Spanish, with a tenderness belonging rather to the soul than to 
words, ‘‘ This is the only queen I serve.” And so we set to 
work at the charts and soon I ‘found that he was my master in this 
as in all else. Thus the Admiral shared with the English the 
abundant treasures of the Spanish Main, and in many a stern sea 
fight I fought behind him, his bodyguard, though perhaps he 
knew it not, as he led the desperate boarding parties that swept 
the galleons of Spain. Once he met Hawkins. It was in this 
fashion. A galleon out of the Port of Spain lay becalmed on a 
breathless moonlit right. We sighted her, and our boats were 
out with muffled oars, creeping towards the prey. Suddenly 
we heard the splash of unmufiled oars, and realised that an 
English boarding party were swooping in the night. It was 
a race for the richest treasure galleon of the year. Both parties 
boarded at the same moment, and the Spanish troops, smitten at 
once on both sides surrenderéd after a brief, bloody struggle. A 
pile of dead men lay between the Admiral’s men and Hawkins’s 
men.. The Admiral leapt across the barrier, rapier in hand, and 
saluted the English captain in the moonlight. ‘‘Is it peace,” he 
said, ‘‘ or shall we fight it out, Captain Hawkins?” Hawkins 
cautiously stroked his beard, and then, wiping his bloody sword 
on his left hand, said, “‘ If we fight we lose all for the King of 
Spain’s men are many. We will share alike.” ‘‘ Nay, since 
you grant that, I grant all,” said the Spaniard, with lofty con- 
descension. ‘‘I claim nothing, save one grasp of the hand of a 
great sailor. But we shall meet one day again,” and he withdrew 
his men and left the ship to the Englishman. But the English- 
man, not to be outdone, took from his neck a gem that would 
have made a king’s ransom. ‘“‘ Give this to one whom you love,” 
he said. And the duchess wore it till her death. It shines still 
in the little picture.” 


* * * x * * 


When the duchess died, a change came over the Admiral. He 
did not weep for her, but death was his bourn, for he needed sorrow- 
fully to meet her again. He dispersed his fleet, buried his treasure 
by the secret spot where the ashes of his only treasure lay, and 
set out for Europe to offer the King of Spain his sword. ‘““ James 
Port,” he said to me, “no man ever had more faithful servant 
than you have been, but here we part; from to-morrow we are 
enemies. But two things I give you if*fortune and time permits: 
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one is my chair which, after these present wars, I will have sent 
to you, and the other is this chart of my treasures on a certain head- 
land watching tħe east from Florida. These I shall never need 
since my treasure is in heaven. The chair you shall have, and 
I foresee that the treasure will come to some seed of thine.” And 
with the chart he gave me a ring that the duchess had worn; for, 


.said he, you served her well. 


So we parted. Ìt was the spring of 1588, and, forgiven or un- 
forgiven by the Inquisition, he placed his ship at the disposal 
of the King; and, captain of the old Barbary corsair, but no 
longer with his faithful crew, he joined the Armada. The 
Inquisition never forgives, the Church of Rome in Spain has a 
long memory. And so it happened that I saw him once again. 
In a sense he met Hawkins, too, but never crossed swords with 
him. The Inquisition did its work in sight of the Spanish King’s 
enemies. Its men seized the finest sailor, the best commander 
in Medina’s fleet, and, binding him into his royal chair with a 
silken rope, hurled him with it into the Channel tides. The 
Inquisition sheds no blood, and the dead man drifted ashore 
bobbing in the tides at yonder Point, while Hawkins’ guns were 
riddling the dead man’s ship. I hear them now!” 

And James Port gazed dreamily out to the Point where he had 
seen the Admiral come drifting in, the Point where the Admiral’s 
ship was wrecked, the Point where the German sea monster lay 
choking in the shifting sands. ‘‘I hear them now!” As he 
spoke, the moonlight, breaking through a scudding cloud, fell full 
on the Admiral’s face. The eyes were open and flashing, the 
mouti seemed to be speaking sudden crisp orders, the rapier 
was half from its sheath. And James Port said for the third time, 
“I hear them now!” Even as he finished, the sound of guns 
at sea came booming in through the quiet September night, and 
flash after flash cut the horizon like lightning. ‘‘ Man the life- 
boat, my men!’’ cried James Port, leaping from his chair, “the 
only game’s afoot,” and, like unleashed hounds of war, the com- 
pany, a moment ago listening like children, took up the great sea 


road. 
* * *& + * * 


The moonlight faded from the picture, but the great chair dimly 
lighted by the last candle was not empty. A man sat there, sat 
as if it were his wont. His head was resting on his left inturned 
hand, his eyes were watching the Point, and the flashing of the 
guns. By him, leaning on the apposite chair-arm to that on which 
his arm rested, was a woman who gazed not at the Point, but at 
the rapt, wonderful face of the Admiral of the Chair. The real 
Spain was awakening, the old Spain of chivalry that smote the 
heathen and the Hun, the Spain of which Cervantes dreamed. 
And the woman, that flower among the flowers, laid her hand 
upon his, she who was his treasure, as the last earthly candle 


faded away. 
J. E.G. pe M. 
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REVIEWS. ~ 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.* 


The conception of such a league or combination of nations as 
will be able to enforce peace on bellicose peoples is of course not 
new. The Greeks not only grasped the idea but put it into practice, 
the Romans énforced a universal peace through the civilised world 
of their day, the Holy Roman Empire at its height enforced peace 
among a multitude of independent States, while for a whole 
century the British Empire and the United States of America have 
maintained within their respective borders and in their political 
relations not only peace but such a peace as has made possible 
the growth of the great nations of North America, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, and India. Indeed, to-day the. Pax 
Britannica controls directly or through the policy of the United 
States of America more than half the world. And into the 
implications of that peace Italy and France and their respective 
Colonies are anxious to enter, while the vast colonial empire that 
belonged to Germany is already within it. Moreover, the Empire 
of Japan and all the spheres of influence which the Mikado 
controls are also ready to enter freely into such an alliance for 
peace as naturally springs from the present alliance for war. The 
only powers that stand rigidly out of the present League of Nations 
are the Central Powers of Europe, Germany and Austro-Hungary, 
occupying a comparatively restricted area of the earth’s surface, 
assisted by Bulgaria and Turkey. The War has clearly defined 
the moral gulf that lies between the Central European Powers 
and the rest of the world. Germany has deliberately, for the 
purpose of securing in the shortest possible time the hegemony 
of the world, thrown aside, in the course of a comparatively brief 
war, every moral sanction and every ideal that has hitherto shone 
in the forefront of Christian civilisation. In a sense, we may 
therefore say that the League of Nations already exists, and that 
the forces which threaten its existence are already defined. In 
these circumstances it is interesting to turn to a pamphlet on the 
subject from the pen of the man who, in the fateful days 
immediately preceding the War, strove, as the Foreign Minister 
of Great Britain, to preserve the world from the desolating war 
with which it was threatened. Few men have ever foughtgbasder 
for peace than Sir Edward Grey, and it is important to see what 
he considers, after his experience of international relations, as the 
only specific for peace. It is impartant, too, that his views should 
be expressed in a brief and simple fashion capable of being under- 
standed of the people. The brevity and simplicity of this pamphlet 
have been criticised. The specialists on international relations 
were disappointed at not securing from a front-rank statesman 
a detailed treatise. Lord Grey (as he now is) prefers, and rightly, 


* The League of Nations, by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. The League of 
Nations and the Coming Rule of Law, by Mr. Frederick Pollock. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 3d. net each.) The Bulwarks of Peace, by Weber Hart, K.C., LL.D. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 
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to make his appeal to the man who can claim only common sense 
as his political guide. Some sudden clash of arms makes some 
practical manifestation of the ideal necessary. The British Empire 
sprang from the lessons of the American Revolution. But this 
war has altered the scale of things. Lord Grey writes :— 


There is more at stake in this war than the existence of indi- 
vidual States or Empires, or the fate of a Continent; the whole 
of modern civilisation, and whether it will perish and be sub- 
merged, as has happened to previous civilisations of older types, 
or whether it will live or progress, depends upon whether the 
nations engaged in this war, and even those that are onlookers, 
learn the lessons that the experience of the war may teas. ° 


Lord Grey goes on to state the essential conditions if a League 
of Nations is to be effective. The idea must be adopted ‘‘ with 
earnestness and conviction by the Executive Heads of States,” as 
it has, in fact, been adopted by Mr. Wilson, and has been, or will 
be, adopted by his Allies. Lord Grey feels, however, that until 
Germany adopts the idea with equal earnestness and conviction, 
“there can be no League of Nations in the sense intended by 
President Wilson.” The second essential condition is the 
limitation of natural action: ‘‘ The stronger nations must forego 
the right to make their interests prevail against the weaker byforce.”’ 
If the limitation is not observed by any nation, “ the other nations 
must one and all use their combined force against it. The economic 
pressure that such a League could use would in itself be very 
powerful, and the action of some of the smaller States composing 
the League could perhaps not go beyond economic pressure, but 
those States that have power must be ready to use all the force, 
economic, military, or naval, that they possess . . . anything 
less than this is of no value.” 

Sir Frederick Pollock, in the remarkable pamphlet in the same 
series as that which Lord Grey has opened, declares that the only 
real opponents to a League to enforce peace are ‘fa handful of 
Chauvinists °” who are seeking for their own use “the battered 
and discredited shining armour of Prussianism,’’ and ‘‘a handful 
of pacifists and semi-pacifists ** who ‘' offer their insipid lip-service 
with the purpose of taking out all the backbone and converting 
a drastic remedy into a futile anodyne. The war has shown that 
the foundation of a League for peace is already laid “ in the alliance 
ofa score of free nations against the Central Powers.’ “A rein- 
forced and regularly organised League’ on this footing ‘‘ would 
in all ways be a great step in advance.” But however the League 
is composed, it must obviousby be organised— 


“by solemn express convention, a convention whose binding 
force must depend on the renouncement by every party to it, in 
some measure, of independent sovereign power, and in particular 
of the right to be judge in one’s own cause. . . . Some 
renunciation of individual right and discretion is the foundation 
of every agreement, public and private, that is to govern future 
action. All binding promises, great or small, restrain the 
promiser’s freedom. That, indeed, is the essence of promise. No 
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member of the Postal Union, which includes almost all civilired 
Governments, is sovereign in the matter of foreign postal rates. 
The question for every contracting party in all forms of contract 
is whether the portion of liberty he ‘surrenders is adequately 
recompensed by the portion of reward or security he acquires.”’ 


This clear statement of the fundamental -principle of the surrender 
of a portion of sovereign rights in exchange for adequate guarantees 
is very valuable at the present time. The Prussian type of mind 
always wants something for nothing; the Pacifist mind pretends 
to want nothing for something. The honest mind knows perfectly 
well that political, social, and economic progress depends on honest 
bargains. The League of Nations must be an honest bargain on a 
gigantic scale ‘‘ to secure its members against military aggression,” 
and ‘‘ provide regular and equitable means of settling disputes” 
through the agency of a “common representative body.” Sir 
Frederick Pollock refers at some length to the late Lord Parker’s 
working scheme. Lord Parker postponed the creation of a Stand- 
ing Judicial Court as too difficult, but the parties to the bargain 
would have to seek, as a fundamental condition of membership, 
a peaceable settlement in good faith. Sir Frederick does not feel 
that the difficulties of forming a Court are so great as Lord Parker 
thought. The League ‘‘ will mean business from the first,” and if 
it wished a Court would find the means to secure it. Lord Parker’s 
General Council of Direction would consist of single representa- 
tives of each member of the, League, but in the case of a special 
resolution involving economic or military coercion-by the League 
there would have.to be a majority of the Councillors of the executive 
Great Powers, ‘‘upon which will fall the burden of any warlike 
proceedings.” New members would be admitted by special resolu- 
tion of the Council, ‘‘who must be satisfied that the candidate 
accepts the fundamental principles, and intends to act on them, in 
good faith.” ‘Lord Parker does not advocate disarmament, and 
Sir Frederick Pollock is ‘‘ wholly of Lord Parker’s mind on this 
point.” Disarmament can only follow ‘‘ the establishment of 
general confidence.” This is indeed profound common sense. Let 
the assassins begin. Sir Frederick Pollock takes one final point 
with which Lord Parker did not deal, ‘‘ the restoration and better 
definition of the law of nations’’ :— 
` Here Mr. Taft’s proposal holds the field. The Council of the 
League or a specially reinforced Committee thereof would proceed, 
in a course of regular, conferences, to frame conclusions in the 
nature of provisional orders; these would be laid before the 
Governments -of the Constituent Powers and become binding 
.if no dissent were expressed within a stated time. A lengthy 
process, it will be said, and subject to delays and possible set- 
backs. It would be so, and so it ought to be. Even within one 
jurisdiction a good code is not made in a year or two. Given the 
framework of secured peace within which the work could be 
done with fitting deliberation, five years would be no excessive 
time to allow for the first production of definite results,.or ten 
years for completion. ; 


But it may be doubted if it will take so long as even this really 
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brief period. The principles of international law, public and 
private, are, in a large field, well understood. The scathing 
indignation with which the German outrages against that law 
have been received are proof enough of that. Agreement on most 
branches of international law would be rapidly reached if well- 
trained legal assessors sat with the Law-drafting Committee. There 
is one difficulty on the general issue of a League of Nations that 
does not seem to have been met. What safeguard will there be 
against the preparation for war or for resistance to decrees of the 
League by a nation within or without the League. Economic 
pressure would be the first and great weapon for maintaining peace. 
But suppose that Germany, not having become a member of the 
League, or being a member, having become disloyal to the League, 
is making enormous preparations for effective means for 
resisting economic pressure, what steps would the League take? 
What steps, indeed, would the League take if behind the economic 
defiance there were building up new preparations for war based 
on new scientific discoveries. If such resistance, such preparation 
could not be nipped in the bud, the League of Nations would be 
formed in vain. Therefore it seems to be essential that in the 
initial compact of the League distinct provision should be made 
against secret or Open preparations to defy the League on the part 
of a member or non-member. 

Dr. Heber Hart, in his interesting and closely-reasoned 
volume entitled ‘‘ The Bulwarks of Peace,” adopts a view as to 
the earlier evolution of society, the Hobbesian view, which is not 
necessary to his argument that ‘‘ man had to achieve his great ascent 
to a very large extent by means of war.” However that may be, 
probably all will accept his fundamental proposition that “the 
natural progress of mankind involves the development of a social 
conscience that will ultimately secure the prevalence of goodwill 
and peace.” Dr. Hart rightly denies that wars are the lawsuits 
of nations, and claims that as things are to-day the only check on 
the courses of wars, nationalism and ambition, is united action on 
the part of States possessing preponderant power. But he points 
out that the formation of a World-State for this purpose, wielding 
a Supreme Executive Force, would involve the disintegration of the 
great Empires without really creating a stable Central Power. The 
attempt, if seriously made on an extensive scale, would in itself be 
disastrous. Hence we are led to the proposition that ‘‘ Peace can 
be forcibly maintained only by means of the co-operation of States 
as separate political entities.”’ Dr. Hart goes on to prove that 
the ‘ peaceable disposition” on which the whole solution ultimately 
depends is really a subjective thing, a form of ‘‘ conduct ” which 
is susceptible to some form or other of control as shown in the 
evolution of law. Since States are made up of men they are “‘ for 
the most part subject to the operation of forces and influences 
corresponding to those by which the conduct of individuals is 
regulated.” In other words ‘‘ State-conduct”’ is subject to the 
same moulding forces as ‘‘human conduct.” Direct command 
or positive law in all cases becomes of less significance as man and 
his institutions rise in the scale. A “standing probability ” of 
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social intervention takes the place of actual intervention as a 
sanction. But this is a condition in an integrated community, 
and since there is no integrated community of States then 
a rigid system of inter-state rules, such as the specific 
rules ol International Law, “even if reinforced by an effective 
sanction, would be an inadequate basis of public right.’’ Nations 
have to be integrated by the development of social relations, and 
this is inconsistent with the complete independence of the various 
States one from another, and requires the development of an inter- 
national administrative law. In the meantime we have our earth 
here, and Right, at any rate for the present, requires the assistance 
of a preponderance of Might. But there ig a sense of morality 
even now in States, and that sense recognises a moral duty to 
maintain right and preserve peace. So Dr. Hart comes to his 
League of Peace by treaty which shall secure a representative body, 
charged with the duty of taking the necessary administrative and 
executive measures to preserve peace. Dr. Hart finally concludes 
that ‘‘ the British and American Commonwealths should together 
take the principal part in the measures required for the prevention 
of war.” The views expressed in this very interesting and valuable 
book open a large field for discussion, but it seems clear enough 
on first consideration that force, as an administrative instrument, 
not as a sanction, must play a great part in the evolution of the 
society of nations into the same stage as has now been reached 
by the most advanced societies of men. Whether force is ever a 
sanction is a difficult question to answer, and certainly Dr. Hart 
does not attempt to answer it in this practical book. 
J. E. G. DE M. 
* % * 


FRANCE THE APOSTLE.* 


The burning enthusiasm of these lectures by M. Loyson does 
not obscure the learning and idealism on which they are based. 
The adulation which he gives to France he balances with an argu- 
ment drawn from history. The heroic France of to-day is the 
legitimate and inevitable descendant of the France which smote 
the Huns in the fifth century. She, in those early ages, defended 
“by the sword a civilisation threatened by an onrush of savagery 
so atrocious that for fifteen centuries the world has refused to 
believe that anything in the future could surpass it. On the same 

* Catalaunian plains, hard by the Marne, which have echoed a second 
time to the heavy flight of the invader, the fury of the Huns dashed 
itself in vain against the intrepid constancy of France, then named 
Gaul.” It was, presumably, lack bf imagination that made the 
modern Hun twice seek battle in this fateful area during the present 
war. Since M. Loyson’s lecture on France the Apostle was 
delivered the Huns have again been flung back from the Marne 
with frightful slaughter. In a note to the English edition, written 
in the midst of the great German offensive and when the third 
victory of Sainte Geneviève was as yet undecided, M. Loyson 

*. France the Apostle and. the Ethics of the War: Three lectures delivered before the 


Royal Institution of Great Britain, by Paul Hyacinthe Loyson. (University of 
London Press Ltd., 18, Warwick Square, E.C. 4. qs. net.) 
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wrote ‘tthe supreme offensive of the Germans was not launched 
: ~ N § ; 3 7 

in France by the “ genius’ of Hindenburg, but by the treason of 
Lenin and the vanishing of the Russian Front.’ The belief in 
the “ genius ” of Hindenburg is not shared in France, and is, not 
unnaturally, on the decline in Germany. But if France slew and 
slays the Fluns her apostleship is not based solely on so gross, 
if necessary, a business. The spirit of France was the spirit of 
the Crusaders, and that same spirit irradiated the Hundred Years’ 
War with England and took human shape in the deathless Joan 
of Arc, a figure whom the Papacy has never been wise enough 
fully to honour. French historians have never lauded the reign of 
force as exhibited by Louis XIV.; dreadful as the Great Revolution 
was, yet Reason was its gospel, and it made France “‘ for the second 
time since the Crusades . . . the Universal Nation.’’ Not 
even Napoleon could do more than check the tide of liberty, and it 
has to be remembered that ‘‘ Napoleon would shine by contrast with 
the Teutonic Cæsar” in moral methods. ‘‘He did not plunder 
wholesale. He did not massacre in crowds. He did not deport in 
masses. Ife did not light incendiary fires to the lilt of music. Ina 
word, he was chivalrous.” Against the losses of his reign we must 
set ‘‘the material and even the moral benefits with which this great- 
est political genius since Augustus dowered his unhappy country by 
the hasty reconstruction of all her institutions.’ The further 
revolutions of 1830, 1848, and 1871 had great effects in the history 
of freedom, and worked out, as this war proves, the salvation of 
France. 

The lectures on France and the Ethics of the War show the 
terrible moral guilt of Germany. The moral position of Germany 
was made clear in the words of Maximilian Harden: “ On which 
side is right? On the side of might. Right or not, we shall hold 
firm. Itis our will to conquer. History will not ask us for reasons. 
The war was not imposed upon us ag a surprise. We willed it.” 
The whole history of German morality is knit up in those terse 
sentences. M. Loyson’s reply is rapidly coming true: ‘We shall 
face them, and overcome.” Prussians within, as well as without, 
have to be slain; the ‘‘ Defeatist ’? as well as the ‘‘ Uhlan.” The 
end is indeed no longer in doubt, but the victory has to be won 
at home as well as in the field. The enemies of Germany must 
be one people, one nation in the prosecution of righteousness. 
The coming of the Americans, ‘‘ the great people of Liberty,” has 
added a new vigour to the contest. The accession of America is 
the logical conclusion of the whole of this struggle. It has giver’ 
France time and power for her final effort, for the final moral and 
physical victory over the organised forces of German evil. 

* °¢ # * 


STUDIES IN GREEK TRAGEDY.* 
_ Though it is not possible here to deal fully with Miss Matthaei’s 
interesting and learned studies in Greek tragedy, we must draw 


* Studies in Greek Tragedy, by Louise E. Matthaei, late Classical Lecturer and 
Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. Founded on lectures given to Six 
Students of Newnham College. (Cambridge : At the University Press.* gs. net.) 
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attention to these lectures and take one or two of the points on which 
the author lays great stress. For our own part, «e feel that it is, in 
some sense, not fully fruitful to deal with Greek tragedy singly. 
The whole profound question of tragedy in human life comes out 
more fully if great modern tragedies, such as Macbeth or Paradise 
Lost (which is surely an epic tragedy), or even The Idylls of the 
King (which enshrine tragedy in romance), are compared in 
technique and spirit with the Greek outlook. It is particularly 
fruitful to compare Sophocles and Shakespeare, and to see how with 
the latter the higher unity in which the solution lies, is more 
spiritual, real and true to human nature than the artificial Greek 
solution. But, in any event, it is helpful to have the principles 
of tragedy that Miss Matthaei derives from her study of the 
Prometheus Bound of Æschylus, and the Ion, Hippolytus, and 
Hecuba of Euripides :-— 


“ The Tragic Spirit is born not of the sense of the evil in the 
world, but of the good mingled with the evil; not of the sense 
that the world is hopeless. . .. The Tragic Spirit does not dis- 
engage itself from the world; it believes in the world and lives in 
it, it believes in Moira—and yet it believes in something else as 
well, in something greater. It feels the want of adjustment 
between its own faithful search for good and an order which may 
finally become good, but which is now demonstrably not so; the 
Tragic Spirit exists as the sense of waste or disproportion between 
what should be and what is, the perpetual jar of things.” 


That is the Homeric view and the basic view of tragedy. Tragedy, 
we are truly told, turns on conflict, in reality soul-conflict involving 
both principles and personality; it pursues truth at any cost; it is 
the common lot. But we may add that it involves the sense of 
contrast as strongly as what is called ‘‘ humour ” involves it; and 
a it involves the clashing of good with good necessitating 
a higher spiritual unity which takes up and amalgamates the war- 
ring things of goodness. In the essay on Jon Miss Matthaei takes 
the interesting point that ‘‘ at the end of every tragic presentation 
we return again to ordinary life, and that involves a process 
inevitably jarring to the emotions.’’ But not, if we may say so, 
jarring to the soul. For if we live within petty limitations we 
think perpetually beyond them or may do so, and the essence of 
tragedy as a soul-medicine is so to direct the soul that it is ever 
aiming at the higher unities which are the solvers of tragedy 
but are also guides to the daily life in which we live. 


% * * 


LE MYSTERE D’ADAM.* 


Professor Studer is to be congratulated on this scholarly and 
learned edition of one of the most interesting survivals in Euro- 
pean literature. Comparatively few general readers realise what 

* Le Mystère Adam: An Anglo-Norman Drama of the Tweljih Century. Edited 


by Paul Studer, M.A., D.Litt. Taylorian Professor of the Romance Languages in the 
University of Oxford. (Manchester : At the University Press. Longmans, 4s. 6d. net.) 
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a wonderful literary, language Anglo-Norman, the tongue of our 
Norman settlers, became. Many people have a vague knowledge 
of it as the tongue for centuries of the English law courts and law 
books and the official language of the Crown, but few realise that 
it enshrines a rich literature which belongs to this island as truly 
as the late Saxon literature. And, thanks to our knowledge of 
its development in the hands of lawyers as recorded in the Year 
Books, we know almost from year to year its variations and its 
growth. The knowledge is of priceless value to the student of 
*Romance tongues, and possibly might help even Professor Studer 
in his dating of Anglo-Norman texts.e The introduction to this 
text analyses in the closest detail the language as used by this 
anonymous poet, and presents us with a text cleansed from the 
linguistic impurities that the pen of a Provencal scribe and errors 
of transcription have introduced. The only MS. lies at Tours, and 
was written in the thirteenth century, though possibly part is 
earlier. The Anglo-Norman original was almost certainly written 
in England, and not later than 1174, and possibly as early as 1146. 


‘ Of the author we know nothing, not even his name, and yet 
his work enables us to draw certain conclusions about him. That 
he was a clerk in Holy Orders, either priest or monk, we cannot 
doubt. Only one in such a position could, at so early a date, 
have presumed to compose what practically amounted to a litur- 
gical service. He further reveals himself by his insistence on the 
regular payment of tithes, first fruits, and other customary dues 
to which the Church laid claim. French was his native tongue, 
and nothing in the play indicates that he even understood English. 
He belonged to the race of the Conqueror, and his fellow-country- 
men were numerous both in cathedral chapters and wealthy 
monasteries. For the times in which he lived, he was a fair Latin 
scholar, and well read in Church literature. But he was more than 
all this. He was a poet and a dramatist. In the religious drama, 
a genre which more than any was destined soon to become the 
special province of literary mediocrities, he occupies a unique 
position by combining dramatic instinct with artistic taste. In the 
conception and delineation of character, the skilful handling of 
dialogue, in clearness and conciseness of language, he compares 
favourably with the best playwrights of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, not excepting Adam de la Halle himself.”’ 


The play is in the middle period of Anglo-Norman literature. 
Fine work preceded it, and it was almost contemporary with the 
Anglo-Norman rhyming chronicle which describes the Norman 
conquest of Ireland. Later work, not less fine, followed it, such 
as the poem on the Resurrection of the mid-thirteenth century. 
The author of “ Le Mystère d’Adam ” had a great grasp of varying 
metres, and, we think, contributed to the elasticity of English 
verse as used by Chaucer. This forerunner of ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” 
gives to the dialogues in which Satan, the Father, and Adam, Cain, 
and Abel speak swift, short verse, while a longer metre describes 
Paradise at its prime and the sorrows of the Fall. But the 
octosyllabic verse is full of dignity, as this passage, spoken by 
David, shows :— 
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“ De terre istra la verité e 
E justice de majesté. 
Deus durra benignité, 
Nostre terre dorra son blé; 
De son furment dorra son pain, 
Qui salvera les filz Evain; 
Cil iert sire de tote terre, 
Cil fera pais, destruira guere.” 


To the student of literature, as well as of Romance tongues, to, 
English as well as French students, this edition of a great early 
poem will be welcome indeed. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY.* 


Of the making of translations of Dante’s Comedy there is no 
end. It is a lure that never fails, and Mr. Courtney Langdon, an 
- excellent American Dante scholar, need not have given us “a 
word of justification.” But he goes farther, and tells us “‘ that 
justification involves the expression of some theory as to the trans- 
lation of Dante’s world-poem, itself implying a criticism, whether 
expressed or not, of competitors in the field.” Mr. Langdon is 
dissatisfied with Cary and the text he used, with the Latinism of 
‘Longfellow’s excellent version, with Mr. C. E. Norton’s convic- 
tion that prose is the right medium, with Dean Plumptre’s and 
everybody else’s terza rima, with indeed all rhymed translations. 
He is determined that English blank verse is the only possible 
medium, the medium that Dante would have used if he were com- 
posing or writing in English. But Mr. Langdon forgets two 
things: first, that blank verse was an undiscovered country in the 
days of Dante and Chaucer; and, secondly, that few translators 
can safely face the fundamental difficulty—namely, that to write- 
blank-verse at all comparable with the great original poem the 
translator must be a first rank or, as Mr. Langdon would say, a 
world-poet. If Milton had translated Dante he would no doubt 
fittingly (as we shall see) have used blank verse. We seriously 
doubt if any lesser man (as an example we give below proves indeed) 
has any right to use so great and so dangerous a medium. But 
a tribute must be’paid to Mr. Langdon’s ideal and for the work- 
manlike way in which he has brought it into practice. He has 
worked at his translation (of which we have here the Inferno) for 
twenty years, and his hope is— ° 


“ that a faithful translation, expressed in the best English, and 
in the best blank verse at my command, would ultimately enable 
me to-render with some success the homely directness and fami- 
liarity, the strength and beauty, the satire, pathos, and even the 


* The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri: the Italian text with a translation in 
English blank verse and a Commentary, by Courtney Langdon. Volume I.— 
Inferno. (Oxford University Press. os, 6d. net.) 
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sublimity, of the ever varying component parts of the Italian 
poem; and that the latter, if placed on guard, as it were on the 
opposite page, as I am grateful for having it placed, would serve 
as an ever present criterion of its English portrait, and also prove 
a persuasive to the reader of the translation to render himself 
more and more familiar with the compelling harmonies of its 
model, its soul and form. Accurate and sympathetic reproduction 
of its author’s thoughts and moods, good English and good verse 
have, therefore, been the triune aim of my long continued work 
on the poem’s every line and poetic unit, with what result the 
reader and student must be the ultimate judge, no one realizing 
more than I how far any achievement is likely to be from its 
inspiring ideal.” f 


This modest and admirable piece of prose is perhaps a stronger 
argument than Mr. Langdon realises for a prose version from his 
pen. But itis probable that Mr. Philip Wicksteed’s prose version, 
supplemented by notes of penetrating learning, carry us as far as 
prose in our Age can carry us, and therefore this blank verse 
version may fitly brave the critical world. 

Mr. Paget Toynbee’s famous book on Dante in English Litera- 
ture gives us many versions that we may compare with Mr. 
Langdon’s renderings. Chaucer, of course, was the earliest of our 
best poets to try his hand at translations from his great compeer. 
For instance, Chaucer’s is the first of some thirty English versions 
“in every variety of metre ” of the Ugolino episode. Let us see 
how Mr. Langdon treats it :— 


‘“ I bit in anguish both my hands. And they, 
Thinking it done because I craved to eat, 
Immediately stood up,’ and said to me: 
Father, much less shall we be pained, if us 
Thou eat; thou with this wretched flesh didst clothe us, 
Do thou, then, strip it from us now. . . . 
Then Goddo, when the fourth day we had reached, 
Stretched himself out at length before my feet, 
And said: ‘‘ My father, why dost thou not help me? ” 
And there he died; and ev’n as thou seest me, 
Between the fifth day and the sixth I saw 
The three fall one by one. . . .’’ 


Compare this not inconsiderable version with Chaucer’s: 
p 


‘* His children wende that it for hunger was 
That he his armes gnow, and not for wo, 
And seyde, “ fader, do nat so, allas! 
But rather eet the flesh upon us two; 
Our flesh thou gaf us, tak our flesh us fro 
And eet y-nough ’: right thus they to him seyde, 
And after that, within a day of two, 
They leyde them in his lappe adown, and deyde.*’ 


This eight-line stanza, with its superb last line, is great poetry, and 
makes the critic suspect that the stanza scheme of the Monk’s Tale 
is the right method of rendering Dante in English. But there is 
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cértainly no poet of our time, there are few ofeany time, who could 
write such an English sianza as that just quoted, so possibly the 
suggestion is not conclusive in this age. 

But let us test other passages. Sir John Harrington, the 
Elizabethan, gives us the opeamg i lines of the Inferno in blank 
verse as follows :— 


‘“ While yet my life was in her middle race 
I found, I wandered in a darksome wood, 
The right way lost with mine unstedie pace.” 


Mr. Langdon renders the same three lines thus :— 


“ When half way through the journey of our life 
I found that I was in a gloomy wood, 
Because the path which led aright was lost.” 


The Elizabethan is better than what we may call the Victorian 
version. Again we have from, Milton’s own pen three lines of 
blank-verse translation (from the roth Canto, v.v. 115-117) which 
is worthy of comparison :— 


“ Ah Constantine ! of how much ill was cause, 
Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the fst wealthy pope received of thee.’ 


Mr. Langdon gives us this rendering of the same lines :— 


‘* Ah, Constantine, ‘of how much ill was mother, 
Not thy conversion, but the dower-gift 
The earliest wealthy Father took from thee! n 


Again we are sure that the palm is carried off by Milton, writing, 
be it noted, as early as 1641. But the most notable instançe of 
‘a blank verse version of any part of Dante is Thomas Gray’s 
translation of the Ugolino episode (Canto xxxili.). Mr. Gosse 
thinks it ‘‘ extremely fine,” but Mr. Paget Toynbee considers the 
87 lines “ decidedly disappointing,” and in fact Gray did not con- 
sider his version worth publishing. It certainly does not reach 
Chaucer’s treatment of the same passage, but we commend it to the 
consideration of Mr. Langdon as an example of what is possible 
in the way of blank verse translation from the pen of a poet of 
almost the first rank. In writing thus and in making these various 
comparisons we have no desire to underrate the value and the care 
of Mr. Langdon’s version, but neither his version nor that of Gray 
seems to us to establish blank verse as the proper medium. Chaucer 
used the rhymed stanza, and the complex structure of the Comedy 
in fact lends itself to the complexities and nuances of that great 
-form, and for our own part we believe that if a great English 
translation is ever to be produced, Chaucer’s model will be followed. 


J. E. G. de M. 


N 
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Miss Jean E. H. Findlay has issued a translation of M. Emile Vander- 
velde’s volume on ‘‘ Three Aspects of the Russian Revolution ” (George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 5s. net). The volume has as a frontispiece a . 
portrait of M. Vandervelde. The author describes the mission to 
Russia of himself, Mr. Louis de Brouckére, and Henri de Man, 
carrying the greeting of the Belgian Labour Party. The party left 
London on May 6th, 1917, and reached Petrograd, via Stockholm, on 
May 18th. “ We remained there until the 5th of June, except for a 
brief visit which two of us paid to Moscow. Afterwards, on the invi- 
tation of General Alexeieff, we spent a fortnight at the Front, returning 
to Petrograd on the 24th of June, and leaving for Le Havre, via Stock- 
holm, on the 25th of June.” The Mission visited the Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Committees, as well as Ministers, Socialists, and ‘‘ Cadets,” 
and representatives of all phases of opinion, and spoke “‘ to at least a 
hundred thousand persons.” The party ‘‘ never lost sight of the many 
reasons that, in spite of everything, justified young democratic Russia’s 
belief in her future.” The whole story is told in this well translated 
volume. ‘‘ During the three months that followed the Revolution, and 
during which there was not one policeman, not one gendarme, not even 
a Cossack, at Petrograd, nothing but a volunteer militia, without 
weapons or authority, we do not think that it is an exaggeration to say 
that in this city of over two million men, where crowds were standing 
in long queues waiting to obtain a morsel of black bread, there was not 
more crime, more wrongdoing, more disorder than in the well guarded 
capitals of Western Europe.” This was due in the first instance to 
the character of the sober Russian people. Mr. Vandervelde gives 
evidence for believing that at root the people are sane and reasonable 
and willing to listen to reason—are, indeed, essentially just, simple, and 
generous. The portrait of General Alexeieff is very striking, a man of 
the people, with all their virtues, but combining with those virtues a 
practical common sense governing an enormous capacity for work. 
We are left with the impression of a very great man. Broussiloff is 
also a typical Slav, with energy and self-confidence. ‘‘ Though com- 
manding, he has no brutality, no roughness, either of expression or of 
gesture. That is the most striking difference from the Germans, even 
from Germanised Austro-Slavs, the inborn refinement of the Russian. 
He told the Belgians that the great Galician offensive had, he believed, 
been stopped by the treachery of his Government. As it was, it cost 
the enemy 400,000 prisoners and 800,000 killed and wounded. The 
account of German propaganda in Russia is interesting. It was 
thorough, and aimed at England, but it over-reached its mark, and all 
intercourse with Russia was stopped by the Austro-German General 
Staff. The long account of the visit to the Army is most fascinating, 
and the third aspect of the Revolufion, the political situation, will also 
be found of much interest. 

# * * 

Mr. M. D. Petre, in ‘‘ Democracy at the Cross Roads ”? (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net), strikes a true note, and his book deserves to be 
widely read. The world needs ‘‘ the contribution of all sections of 
society ; all men and women, in their own sphere, can make for the con- 
struction of a sound and noble Democracy.’ It is not enough to make 
the world safe for Democracy; we must make Democracy safe for the 
world. That is Mr. Petre’s note, and who that has watched the two 
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extremes of Russia to-day and Prussia to-day tan doubt the truth of 
such a doctrine? “The democratic leader or ruler of these days must be 
saturated with the creed of Democracy as set before us during the war— 
a creed that is human as well as democratic; a creed whose first article 
is not the good of any class but the good of the world. . . . We 
will not ask . . . if Democracy needs a Church, we will not even 
enquire whether Democracy should make profession of traditional 
Christianity; we will limit ourselves to the statement that the latest 
declared ideals are spiritual ones, that cannot live save at the tempera- 
ture which only religion can generate. We need not speak of the form 
that religion should take, but we have a right to maintain that religion 
in some form there should be, and that if the democratic evolution of 
society should result in the diminution or effacement of religious values, 
if the people should habituate themselves to a world from which spiritual 
faith had disappeared, from which’ other world the eternal ideals had 
been eliminated, in which prayer was no longer exercised, sacraments 
were forgotten, love and hope had no objects but those that were as 
transitory as they were at present; then the noblest instincts of human 
nature would gradually be extinguished, its light and glory would fade, 
and it would soon ask daily the question which individuals have asked 
themselves before now, ‘‘ Why was I born?’*’ This passage strikes a 
great note. We as a nation must ask ourselves, are we to-day going 
back, or is the new democracy that the new Education Act makes possible 
going to lead us forward to nobler ranges of human effort? Mr. Petre’s 
book will make his readers think sternly on the new problems of life 
and not least sternly his women readers. He demands that in public 
life women should remain women, woman at the highest. 
* # * 

Mr. Edward Jenks has written his attractive book entitled ‘‘ The 
Government of the British Empire’’ (Murray. 6s. net) to enable young 
students and older persons who have not had the leisure to study stan- 
dard works on the Constitution of the Empire, to obtain some intro- 
ductory knowledge of a complex but growingly important subject. This 
is his hope, and we may add to the hope our belief that a book of this 
type, written with the author’s well-known charm of style and out of 
the abundance of his learning, is likely to be of the greatest use in the 
new day continuation schools. It is all-important to-day, when the Con- 
stitution is necessarily so largely in abeyance, that the great tradition 
of the English Constitution should be deeply impressed on the minds of 
the next generation of workers. The fourteen chapters of the book 
cover the vast subject in a remarkable fashion. Chapters one and two 
show the historical evolution of the Constitution, three and four place 
before the reader the Empire in its territorial aspect with a series of 
pictures of the varieties of Government. So we pass on to the Imperial 
Cabinet, to the Imperial Parliament, its structure and its work, to the 
fighting services, the Civil Services, the Law Courts, the established 
Churches and local government. Altogether it is a book that was 
well worth writing, and one that will repay the closest study. 

* * * 


There is much to be said for the use of original texts in the teaching 
of history. It is doubtful whether actual research work into authorities 
should be undertaken during school life, though this would not be 
inconsistent with the severity of the traditional classical curriculum in 
many upper sixth forms. The beginning of research, in fact, depends 
upon the capacity and outlook of the particular students, and in some 
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large schools history ‘‘ research ”. classes could be formed if research 
material is available. In the meantime, the ‘‘ Texts for Students ”’ 
(S.P.C.K.), of which three examples have been issued under the general 
editorship of Dr. Caroline A. J. Skeel, Dr. H. J. White, and Dr. J. P. - 
Whitney, will be carefully scanned by teachers. Dr. White has 
arranged, in illustration of Christianity in the first century, the famous 
passages from ‘‘ Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio Cassius ” (3d.), 
while Dr. Skeel has arranged ‘‘ Selections from Matthew Paris ” 
(gd. net), and ‘‘ Selections from Geraldus Cambrensis ’’ (gd. net). 
Paris (d. 1259), the famous chronicler of that home of medieval his- 
torians, the Abbey of St. Albans, is a very valuable source. He was 
at St. Albans from 1217 to his death in 1259, and he carried on his 
Chronica Majora to the end. A diligent worker and observer, and a 
considerable traveller, he wrote with weight on continental as well as 
English affairs. Dr. Skeel reminds us in her introduction that he ‘‘ has 
been called the greatest historical writer of the greatest medieval 
century. He brings the thirteenth century vividly before us, for he is 
an excellent story-teller, and indefatigable in using original documents 
and repeating accounts given by eye-witnesses. His prejudices are 
certainly strong, against foreigners and ecclesiastical reforms specially.” 
These citations from the Chronica Majora include the dispute of 1238 
between the papal legate and the scholars of Oxford and various sections 
dealing with the Crusades. Giraldus (1147—1220) is not of the same 
rank; he was, as Dr. Skeel suggests, a journalist rather than a his- 
torian, and he is particularly unfair to Ireland, which he visited with 
King John in 1185. ‘‘ In 1188 he accompanied Archbishop Baldwin in 
his tour through Wales to preach the Third Crusade; a full account 
of the journey is given in his Itinerary.” In 1199 he was in Rome. 
He was “a born fighter, bent on achieving the ecclesiastical independ- 
ence of Wales under the Bishop of St. David’s. . . . He is at his 
best in the two works on Wales.’’ A pungent writer and observer, his 
authority is not to be neglected.. Dr. Skeel gives us a number of 
selections from his ‘‘ de rebus a se gestis °” (including an account of the 
reading of the Topographia Hibernica at Oxford during three days to 
the poor, to the heads of the University, and, lastly, to the remaining 
scholars, the townsmen, and the garrison, a unique and curious per- 
formance), and from his ‘‘ Gemma Ecclesiastica.” The vanity of this 
Normano-Celt certainly gives stimulus to the study of history. What- 
ever Gerald’s faults may be he is never dull. j 


SO 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mrs. Mary Duclaux (Miss A. Mary F. Robinson) has given us, in her 
“ Short History of France from Cesar’s Invasions to the Battle of 
Waterloo ? (T. Fisher Unwin. «10s. 6d. net), a book that should be 
very widely read in days when France is knit to England by new ties” 
that can never be broken. The book shows us the Roman tradition, the 
peculiar feudal society in France (peculiar to us among whom feudalism 
had so different a history), the Centralised Monarchy born in the midst 
of the late Renaissance, and lastly, ‘‘ The Revolution and Europe.” 
The book is no mere chronicle of dates and kings, but the story of France, 
that living entity. We should like to have read more of the interactions, 
and especially the twelfth century interactions, with England which 
meant for us a new literature and the uprising of great universities, but 
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all things are not possible, even in a book so full of compressed life as 
this. The veluaie may well be studied i in the highest forms of secondary 
wy. 


schools. 
* * * 


A third edition of Mr. Hubert Ord’s interesting monograph on “‘ The 
‘Story of Greenwich as a Port and Blackheath in Time of War” 
(C. North, the Blackheath Press, S.E. 3. od. net) has been issued. The 
frontispiece i is a reproduction of the rare print of “ Lieutenant-Colonel , 
Robert Campbell, Commandant of the Loyal Greenwich Volunteers, ° 
1798,” whose body lies in the old Parish Church near the remains of 
General Wolfe. ‘‘ One of the duties of these volunteers was to line 
the steps, at the. time of Nelson’s funeral, from the Governor’s house 
to the terrace.” A body of Greenwich Volunteer Cavalry was also 
formed in 1798, and the Greenwich ‘‘ Water Fencibles ’? about the 
same time. These fencibles brought back in 1807, from Copenhagen, the 
ships captured by Nelson. Descendants of all these volunteers have 
, certain almshouse privileges in Greenwich to-day. This point is not 
noticed by Mr. Ord. The little book is a useful footnote to history from 
the earliest time. BE 
* * * 

‘“ The American Journal of International Law.’’ (Oxford University 
Press. 58.) is doing very useful work at the present time,’ when the 
future of international law is in the balance, by the publication of 
important texts (the current issue contains a number of treaties and 
documents relating to the position of Greece) and timely articles. The 

, April issue deals with the Neutrality of Switzerland chiefly as affected 
by the Vienna Treaties of 1815 (by Mr. Gordon E. Sherman); the 
Prussian Theories of the State and Government, in two powerful 
articles by Mr. W. W. Willoughby; and the Freedom of the Seas, in 
an article by Mr. Arthur Garfield Hays. Mr. Theodore P. Ion discusses 
how far the European belligerents, in their dealing with Greece, and the 
Greek Government in its relations with them, adhered to the tenets 
and usages of international law. 


* * * 


- Miss L. K. Yates, in ‘‘ The Woman’s Part: A' Record of Munitions 

Work °> (Hodder & Stoughton. 1s. 3d. net), describes ‘‘ the advent of 
women in engineering trades,” shows us the training of the munition 
worker, shows women at engineering work of various kinds, shows them 
also at rest, at table, at play, with the elaborate system of welfare work 
that is at ‘last identified with ‘‘ controlled ’’ industries. This well- 
illustrated book will be widely circulated and‘ will react on all other 
industries, and especially in the matter of industrial canteens, The can- 
teen is the test whether any industry is reasonably organised. 


* * e * 


Russia is so much in the minds of students of nations and institutions 
that Miss Olive Garnett’s painful but powerful novel, ‘‘In Russia’s 
Night ” (W. Collins & Co. Ltd. 6s. net), describing the period of 
‘ Bloody Sunday” and the pre-Revolution agonies of Russia with -a 
strange insight into the Russian mind, will be read with both interést 
and instruction. It is a story that might have come from a Russian pen, 
and this is perhaps the best praise and perhaps the best criticism that 
it could have. 


a 


The Regulations issued by the Government restricting 

` the supply of paper make it necessary slightly to reduce. 
the number of pages in the “Contemporary Review. 
By closer printing the Editors intend to provide precisely 


” 


the same amount of matter as in the past. 

Readers are requested to place their orders with a 
bockseller or newsagent, as otherwise it is impossible to 
guarantee a sufficient supply. 





LONDON AFTER THE WAR. 


T is possible that a County Council Election may take place in 
London next March, for the recent Act which postpones the 
November municipal elections does not apply to elections that 

are due after March rst, 1919. The final decision rests with the 
President of the Local Government Board and with Parliament. 
It is, therefore, at the mercy of accidents which cannot at present 
be foreseen. 

For many reasons it will be a misfortune if London should be 
called upon to pass judgment on its municipal concerns in time 
of war: above all, because it is of more than usual moment that at 
the next election public attention should be fixed upon the entire 
subject of the Reconstruction of London. An adequate policy 
must be adopted, not merely to repair the wastage and make good 
the arrears caused by the war, but to make London worthy of its 
Imperial position and of the self-sacrifice of its heroic sons. The 
task is both vast and urgent. The magnitude of its issues can 
hardly be appreciated while the public mind is concentrated upon 
the work and distracted by. the anxieties of the war, or when it is 
preoccupied by the more general questions of the coming peace. 
Yet, even if the election be postponed, the time has come when it 
is necessary to review the situation in London and to formulate 
a policy for dealing with it. For the problems involved are con- 
stantly being discussed by Reconstruction Committees of one 
kind or another. The ground is strewn with their Reports, and it 
becomes the duty of responsible municipal administrators to define 
their policy and uphold their position in regard to the schemes that 
are being showered upon them. i 

The task of making London what it ought to be as the foremost 
city of the world is, indeed, of national and even Imperial import- 
ance, Yet it can only be accomplished under municipal authority 
and by municipal action. Too many of the recent schemes have ` 
been put forward by bodies that seem to be hardly aware.of the 
existence of Municipal Authorities; still less alive to their vital and 
indispensable importance. Hence many of these schemes have 
been framed on bureaucratic lines, treat their subjects in a piecemeal 
fashion, and leave them either in the air or largely at the mercy 
of sectional interests. It cannot be too strongly asserted that 
only the municipal authorities can give unity and due co-ordination 
to all the vital aims of reconstruction ; that they alone have complete 
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access to the facts and command of adequate instruments for 
dealing with them. Only the municipal authorities—in London, 
the County Council—can stand for common interests and the civic 
consciousness of them against paternal and mechanical schemes, 
on the one hand, or sectional designs on the other. Only the 
municipal authorities are powerful enough to control particular 
interests for the sake of the community as a whole. Above all, 
only the municipal authorities can maintain such vital relations 
between government and the governed as to make social progress 
so truly the act and deed of the people that it can be both stable 
and soundly progressive. 

If reconstruction is to be successful it must become the organised 
demand of the citizens themselves. They must be the generating 
force of the sustained and comprehensive efforts by ‘which the 
welfare of the community is to be achieved. The citizens must 
look to their elected representatives to uphold their rights, safe- 
guard their interests, forward their ideals, and rally their forces. 
They must demand from the municipal authorities that what is 
indispensable shall be provided, controlled and distributed accord- 
ing to their need. It is the duty of these authorities both to cherish 
the highest ideals of civic welfare and to devise effective means for 
attaining them. Only by this reciprocal action can so immense 
a task be undertaken and carried through. 

It follows from all this that the importance of municipal govern- 
ment at this crisis must be made good, not by mere assertion, but 
by such elevation and enlargement of its policy as are essential to 
the greatness of its office. Such a policy must inspire the people 
and enlist the support of all men of goodwill. It must be nobly 
ideal in its aims, honestly sound and practical in its plans. These 
plans must be large enough to meet the situation. Both the idealist 
and the practical man must be at home in them. Then they must 
be “speeded up.’ To “ go slow ”’ would be the gravest treachery. 
The full strength of the administrative machine must be put forth 
at once, and continuously applied. Happily, the course is clearer 
than ever before. Our business is to prepare a policy for the 
future; not to revive the contentions of the past. All parties have 
learnt much in recent vears. All are anxious, according to their 
light, that the present opportunity should not be missed. Hence 
the conditions are ripe for a new era in London government, and 
it is essential that full advantage should be taken of them. ' 

In order that this hope may be fulfilled and the needs of London 
adequately met four requisites are indispensably necessary: an 
efficient instrument of local government armed with ample powers; 
a policy worthy of the occasion ; såtisfactory means of financing it; 
and the supply of sufficient momentum from the citizens to enable 
it to be put in execution. I desire to speak of these in order, though 
only a summary outline can be given within the space at my 
disposal. : 


I. 


The first essential of progress in London is an adequate instru- 
ment of local government. This does not exist at present. If it 
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is to be secured, legislation must be promptly obtained to enlarge 
the area of the county, to reform the present relations between 
the Central Authority (the London County Council) and the Local 
Authorities (the Borough Councils, &c.), and to increase the powers 
of the Central Authority. To begin with, the present area of the 
County of London makes it impossible to provide efficiently and 
economically for the needs of London. In 1911 the population of 
Greater London was 7,251,358, and was rapidly increasing, while 
the population of the County of London was onlv 4,521,685, and 
was slightly decreasing. Speaking broadly, Greater London is 
the dormitory, the County the workshop of the population. That 
the concerns of the same people should be administered by diverse 
authorities is chaotic, wasteful, and absurd. It deals financial 
injustice alt round. Some districts are seriously overburdened, 
while others get off lightly. The County itself is weighted with 
responsibilities which its limited range hinders it from fulfilling. 
The problems of Traffic and Transit, of Health, Housing and Elec- 
tricity, of Higher, Secondary, and Continuation Education, for 
example, all stretch out beyond the County boundaries, must be 
dealt with as a whole, and are yet at the mercy of the divergent 
policies of unrelated authorities. Only recently the President of 
the Local Government Board has bidden the County Council to 
“ survey the whole question of housing Londoners ” as “‘ Greater 
Londoners,” when the only machinery for doing so is the holding 
of conferences with the other authorities without any binding power 
whatsoever. In addition to wastefulness, friction and delay, this 
chaos makes a broad survey and an effective supply of vital needs 
absolutely impossible. It encourages Reconstruction Committees 
to ignore or to break away from municipal government. Its main- 
tenance will necessitate the multiplication of Boards for special 
purposes (after the model of the Water Board), withdrawn from 
publicity, without effective popular control, uninfluenced by 
general policy, and extravagant in the multiplication of adminis- 
trative machinery. It will invite the interference of Whitehall 
either directly or through the appointment of the advisory and 
supervisory bodies in which bureaucracy delights. Such a state of 
things will mean the negation of democracy, with disastrous results 
all round. Hence, in the interests of ordinary administration, and 
still more of far-reaching reconstruction, it is essential that the 
unitary area of London government should be enlarged to Greater 
London, and that still further extensions with the growth of > 
population should be made possible. 

It follows from this that the relations between the County Council 
as the central authority and fhe local authorities should be so 
reformed as to provide better and more uniform co-ordination of 
pewers between the London County Council and the Borough 
Councils within the existing County, and also to provide a satis- 
factory scheme for the local authorities that would be brought 
within the new County when the area is enlarged. Experience has 
shown that at various points the relations between the London 
County Council and the metropolitan Borough Councils need 
revision to prevent overlapping, clashing and wastefulness. 
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Moreover, new powers are constantly being distributed between 
them without any uniformity of plan. It is necessary to set up 
and apply a fixed body of principles governing the relations 
between the central and the local authorities for all administrative 
functions. Such a reform may well involve ‘‘ give and take ” all 
round. Yet let it be clearly understood that this would in no wise 
mean any lessening of either the dignity or the importance of the 
existing local authorities, whether of the present County or of 
Greater London. 

Lastly, the enlarged and reformed Central Authority must have 
increased power, e.g., for the compulsory purchase of land for 
public purposes, &c., so as to obviate or greatly reduce the constant 
resort to Parliament for legislation and to Whitehall for adminis- 
trative sanction. 

To sum up. At the earliest possible moment steps should be 
taken to establish a Central Council for Greater London. This 
Council should stand in uniform relations with and exercise 
uniform powers over the local executive bodies (Borough Councils), 
and should absorb such indirectly appointed Boards as the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. The Central Council (1) must be in 
charge of the Central Services *; (2) must lay down the general 
principles and regulations of all local administration and must 
supervise their execution by the local authorities; (3) must control 
the finances of London, levying one rate (with minor exceptions 
to meet local desires, if sanctioned) and distributing it; (4) must 
have sole access to Parliament; and (5) must be set free from all 
local vetos and obstructions, This reform would give London, 
as a whole, an administrative Parliament, linked up with well- 
arranged and more effective local authorities. The Central Council 
should unite all forces and avail itself of all voluntary help in 
promoting public welfare, yet in such wise as effectively to main- 
tain responsibility to the people at every point. Above all, this 
mightier instrument of progress should concentrate the energies of 
London as a whole on a sustained effort to raise the general 
standard of life throughout the vast community, and especially to 
improve the conditions of the poorer districts, which have hitherto 
been too largely the victims of the prosperity they have done so 
much to create. 

H. 

The next essential is a policy worthy of the occasion. It is 
only intended here to present a brief outline of what is required, 
leaving the details to be filled in subsequently. Some subjects 
need only to be mentioned; others must receive somewhat fuller 
treatment. The questions to be dealt with may conveniently be 
grouped under six general heads. 


1.— MEASURES TO RAISE THE STANDARD OF LIFE. 


Housing.—Of all social questions the improvement of housing 
is one of the most important and urgent. The nation is determined 

* Central Services may perhaps be defined as those which (1) are actually con- 
tinuous and universal throughout the area: e.g. Trams, &c., or (2) potentially so, 
e.g. the systems of dealing with epidemics or fires which may break out here or 
there, or (3) are mainly judicial and supervisory, e.g., Valuations, Rating, &c. 
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that adequate measures for dealing with it shall have precedence. 
The President of the Local Government Board is in communica- 
tion with the local authorities upon the subject, and the Government 
offers financial help towards meeting the deficiencies that must be 
incurred by building at a time when increased cost will make 
private enterprise impossible. Both the quality and the quantity 
of housing are important. The latter must, however, take prece- 
dence, for it is impossible to take drastic measures to improve the 
quality unless the quantity be simultaneously increased. We have 


-to provide for the increase of population and to remedy existing 


overcrowding, while dealing more effectively with insanitary areas 
as well as with insanitary and worn-out houses. The recent surveys 
of the Medical Officer of Health show that there are within the 
County of London about 1,900 areas or groups of houses which 
are either insanitary or so congested, badly arranged, “or badly 
situated that they require to be dealt with. The dwellings in these 
areas number about 26,000, and are occupied by about 195,000 
persons. In addition, it is estimated that 1,600 acres of London, 
with a, population of about 365,000, are covered by houses that, 
from various causes, are undesirable on health grounds. The diffi- 
culties that will keep private enterprise out of the field for some 
years after the war will, despite Government help, operate against 
public authorities. Not only will there be great scarcity of 
labour, but London as a whole is falling into disrepair, and the 
calls upon the building trade will be immense. 

The London County Council has recently, by agreement of all 
parties, indicated its willingness to carry out a housing programme, 
extending over the first seven years after the war and providing for 
an expenditure during that period of £3,500,000, the maximuny 
sum that expert opinion deems possible. Honesty to the public 
prevents the giving of pledges that exceed what the best estimates 
of available labour and materials show to be practicable. If the 
accepted programme be carried out, the Council will accomplish in 
the coming seven years as much as has been done throughout the 
thirty years of its past history. The speedy and complete develop- 
ment of the Council’s existing building estates will be taken in 
hand first of all, but only as a beginning of a larger effort. Further. 
the Council is arranging conferences with the authorities of Greater 
London and with the Borough Councils in the hope of framing an 
enlarged and concerted plan of which the Council’s contribution 
would be the leading instalment. 

But the London County Council is laying down the condition 
that the’ Government should undertake legislation dealing with 
insanitary areas, cheapening tle cost and accelerating the process. 
The urgency of such legislation was recognised by the present 
Prime Minister in a Parliamentary speech made before the war. 
Increased powers are needed, not only to provide houses and to 
clear slums, but to raise the standard of housing and to prevent the 
creation of slums. This higher standard should be enforceable 
upon the real owners of house property, whose names should ke 
publicly known. Moreover, the system of rating should ke so 
reformed as to give an incentive to the improvement of property 
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instead of acting as a deterrent. The existing Control of rents will 
have to be maintained during the transition period after the war: 
Some revision of building requirements and of financial conditions 
must be attempted, in the hope of lowering rents, accommodating 
larger families, and securing greater domestic convenience. The 
projected accommodation must be linked up by cheap transport, 
so as to encourage living out, must contemplate the transfer of 
industries to the suburbs, and must be connected with suitable 
schemes of Town-Planning and the provision of other amenities. 

Public Health.—This great subject cannot be dealt with in detail, 
but the following broad principles must govern administration :— 

(1) The Health policy of London should be directed on a unified 
and comprehensive plan: an improvement which will be made 
easier by the establishment of a Ministry of Health. The govern- 
ing principle should be that “ prevention is better than cure.” 
The general conditions that make for health must be impressed 
all along the line, and such race-poisons as tuberculosis and 
venereal diseases must he fought against until they are stamped out. 

(2) All possible provision should be made for the Care of Life. 
An adequate supply of well-qualified Midwives, Maternity Nurses, 
and Health Visitors must be secured. Schools for Mothers should 
be greatly multiplied; the policy of the new Maternity and Child 
Welfare Act should be put into vigorous operation; the medical 
and dental care of school-children should be developed;.an ample 
supply of sanatoria and convalescent homes should be secured. ‘ 

(3) The relations of the major and minor sanitary authorities 
should be revised, in order to secure the attainment of a uniform 
standard throughout London and the speeding-up of health 
measures. 

(4) A survey should be made of the supply of Hospitals, Infirm- 
aries, Dispensaries, and other medical institutions, so that the needs 
of everv neighbourhood, and especially of new populations, may 
be met. 

(3) Careful attention should be given to the drainage of London. 

(6) All possible sympathy and support should be given to direct 
and indirect means of promoting Temperance, so vital to the health 
as well as the happiness of the people. 

Food.—Closely connected with Public Health are the questions 
concerning Food—its quality, distribution, and use. All possible 
steps should be taken to prevent adulteration; to secure just 
measure, cheap supply, and good distribution. All this is specially 
important in regard to Milk. The long-promised legislation on 
this subject should be pressed forward, so as to protect its purity 
all the way from the cow to the eonsumer, and to provide it in 
greater abundance for the whole population, and especially for the 
children of the poor. The question of Wholesale Markets, their 
distribution over London and the regulations by which they are 
controlled, should be investigated. The war-time measure of 
Communal Kitchens and Restaurants may well be perpetuated and 
extended under municipal management. 

© Labour Policy.—Some general remarks must be made in regard 
to the Labour policy of the Council. Municipal government-has 
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comparatively little’ direct power to raise the economic status of 
labour. That vital end must be attained by the play of economic 
forces, by the recognition of a true partnership between employers 
and employed, and by the action of the State in giving’ effect to the 
public conscience and safeguarding the common weal. To its 
utmost power the Council must co-operate to maintain the recent 
rise in the standard of life, to’secure for all the necessary minimum 
of economic well-being, and to cope with the evils of unemploy- 
ment. The Council must revise its own arrangements so that in 
all respects it may be an example to employers. In particular, it 
must set up such relations between itself and its employees as are 
outlined in the Whitley Report. Such measures should be con- 
certed by the Council as a whole, and should never be made the sub- 
ject of party bids or electioneering tactics. Much may be done by 
the Council to assist the Government in dealing with the immense 
problems of demobilisation and re-employment after the war. 
What is even more important, however, the London County 
Council may do very much indirectly to raise the standard of life. 
The whole of its policy should be directed to increasing the real 
wealth of the workers by enlarging the amenities of life in all direc- 
tions, by reducing the causes of ill-health, by lessening the friction 
and improving the comforts of life. Thus both the earning and: 
the purchasing powers of the workers may be indefinitely enlarged 
and the indispensable means of truly human well-being brought 
within the reach of all. 


2,—MEASURES TO SUPPLY THE EQUIPMENT OF LIFE. 


Education.—The main equipment of life is Education, All other 
improvements will go for little unless a commensurate effort 
be made to raise the standard and enlarge the supply of 
education in all its grades and types. Every child must enjoy its 
full birthright of education and opportunity. The chief neces- 
saries are the following: (1) An adequate supply of efficient 
teachers; (2) the organisation of education in schools and classes 
of such size as to make greatly improved education possible; (3) the 
provision of suitable school buildings sufficiently equipped; (4) a 
long enough school-life for all children; (5) ample provision and 
careful co-ordination of all grades of education, with all possible 
facilities for passing on from the lower to the higher grades; 
(6) such generous treatment and complete adaptation of all grades 
as to meet the needs not only of those scholars who pass through 
them but of those who are destined to stay in them throughout 
their school life; (7) the bringing of the curricula and. training 
into closer relations with the setbsequent vocations of the scholars, 
while preparing them to enter into all the interests of a satisfying 
human life; (8) such management of the whole system, of every 
part and every accessory of it, as will concentrate equal and zealous 
care upon every department of it. 

` The prime condition of educational progress is the attraction to 
the teaching profession and to the London service of such a greatly 
increased number of able and highly qualified teachers as will be 
necessary for raising the standard of education throughout, 
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expanding every part of it, reducing the size ôf classes, and pro- 
viding at the earliest possible moment for the new demands of 
Continuation Education. While a true vocation to the teaching 
profession is essential, all possible care must be taken to improve 
the status, salaries, and prospects of the teachers—an obligation 
which ihe London County Council, without distinction of party, 
has recently recognised. Special measures must be taken to 
“speed up” a greatly enlarged and diversified supply of teachers 
after the war, to improve their training, and especially to increase 
the number of University-trained teachers. 

Yet the best teachers will be baffled unless the size of classes, 
especially in the elementary schools, be greatly reduced. Hence 
there must be the earliest possible completion of what is known 
as the “40 and 48 scheme,” with a further reduction, if it can be 
managed, of the size of infant classes. Other improvements of 
classification and equipment must accompany this great reform. 

The minimum leaving age of elementary scholars should be 
raised, as soon as conditions permit, to at least 15, and ampler 
provision must be made by increased scholarships, maintenance 
granis, &c., to enable children to remain at school as long as 
desirable and to take full advantage of the higher grades of 
education if they are fit to profit by them. In particular, there 
must be the earliest and amplest provision of a system of com- 
pulsory continuation education: first of all to 16 and then to 18. 
During the transition period the present system of voluntary 
Continuation Schools must be maintained on a more generous 
scale, and afterwards as an auxiliary and extension. Care must 
be taken to prevent scholars from suffering in employment and 
wages owing to the claims of such education. 

The utmost promptitude must be shown in producing a 
thoroughly satisfactory scheme, under the new Act, for the pro- 
vision and development of all forms of education throughout the 
London area. ‘Fhis scheme must be reared on the broadest foun- 
dations. Jt must start with a full supply of Schools for Mothers 
and Nursery Schools, must maintain the 5-years-old start in Infant 
Schools, and must bestow all possible care on physically or 
mentally defective children. In view of the fact that the great 
majority will never pass beyond the elementary schools, these must 
be so wisely and generously treated as to fit the children not only 
for industries but for the civic duties and broad interests of a 
healthy human life. The conditions must be improved in regard 
to the supply of books, the teaching of history, science, drawing, 
music and, where possible, the beginnings of French. The 
interest of the children must be awakened by the better decoration 
of the schools and the extension of school gardening, educational 
visits, teaching in the country, &c. There must be increased 
provision of Central Schools and a great improvement generally 
at the upper end of elementary schools so as to provide more 
advanced and varied teaching in closer relation to future occupa- 
tion. The supply of suitably placed Trade Schools must be 
increased. The linking up of the schools with the employers 
through the Junior Advisory Boards must be perfected. The Care 
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and Aiter-Care of Children must receive increased attention, par- 
ticularly in order’to hasten the completion and development of 
the scheme of medical inspection and treatment, the multiplication 
of Open-Air Schools and Classes, and the further improvement 
of the arrangements for feeding necessitous children. 

Coming on to Secondary and Higher Education, there should 

be an increased supply of Secondary Schools, the standard, in some 
cases, being raised and a greater variety of types provided. The 
teaching of modern languages and science should be improved. 
Access to Secondary Schools should be facilitated by enlargement 
of scholarships and multiplication of free places. A great exten- 
sion and improvement of Technical Education must be effected. 
In connection with this, the needs of Disabled Soldiers must be met. 
Such schools and the Continuation Schools must be brought into 
close relations with industry and commerce. But while the co- 
operation of employers should be welcomed, it must never be 
forgotten that the work.of education is to train men and women 
and to make enlightened citizens. Hence the Humanities and the 
training of character must never be neglected in any type of school 
or in any stage of education. Nor must the authority and freedom 
of the Education Authority be weakened. 
' In the Management of Schools, while the duties imposed upon 
the Authority should be strictly discharged, all vexatious and 
hampering interference with the management of Secondary 
Schools, Polytechnics, &c., should be avoided. There should be 
a Board of Managers for every provided Secondary School, closer 
co-ordination between the management of Secondary, Central, and 
Elementary Schools, and, in the case of the last, a revision of the 
relations between the Managers and the Care Committees. In 
every grade the initiative of the teaching staff should be encouraged. 
So tar as University and Higher Education is concerned, the 
County Council should give its fullest co-operation to the Uni- 
versity of London, so as-to enable it to meet the enlarged demands 
that will be made upon it. It must, however, never be forgotten 
that the University is a national, and even an Imperial, rather than 
a local, institution. Hence the assistance of the Council may often 
take the form of stimulating the Government and appealing to 
the generosity of public-spirited citizens to aid the proper endow- 
ment of Research, the founding of additional Schools and Chairs, 
and other essential objects. 

The training of character is the highest end of education. On 
this almost everything in the last resort depends, apart from the 
parents, upon the personality, character, and training of the 
teacher. The utmost sympatity should be shown with religious 
and moral influences in the schools. Above all, the progress of 
education must not be hampered by any outbreak of ecclesiastical 
strife, nor must any child be allowed to suffer in education owing 
to the religious principles of its parents. 

Recreation and Amusements.—Closely connected with education 
is Recreation. The Council must adopt a broad and sympathetic 
attitude towards the aniusements of the people. Yet it must assist, 
and, if need be, compel those who provide them to maintain a 
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proper standard of wholesomeness and decorun?. It must repress 
the morbid and depraving, and encourage all efforts to raise the 
minimum standard of entertainments. 

In the long run, the level of entertainments will conform to the 
character and education of the people. Yet the Council may do 
much not only to protect the morals but to elevate the taste of the 
public. The present condition of London amusements leaves very 
much to be desired. In particular, greater opportunities should 
be given to present the highest Drama, to provide the best Music, 
and to bring together collections of good pictures in every part 
of London. The advent of the Municipal Theatre would do much 
to encourage great art by lessening its financial risks and securing 
for it public sanction. The provision of good music, not only in 
parks and open spaces but in halls throughout London, would be 
an inestimable benefit. Other questions arise in connection with 
Amusements with which space prevents me from dealing. 


3.-—PROVISION OF THE INSTRUMENTS OF EFFICIENCY. 


Highways, Traffic, and Public Transport.—The possibility, 
ease, and cheapness of locomotion are of the utmost moment to 
the prosperity of London. These depend upon the sufficiency of 
the arteries of locomotion, the regulation of traffic, and the full 
supply of suitable means of transport. ‘These needs, like the rest, 
can only be met by the reform of London government already 
explained. 

(1) In the first place, a Highways and Traffic Authority is needed 
for Greater London. It must be municipal in character and armed 
with sufficient powers to carry out a comprehensive scheme pro- 
viding arterial roads, street widenings, and other improvements. 
This authority must settle building lines, make by-iaws and 
regulations for all kinds of traffic, deal with points of congestion, 
secure the safety of the public and of passengers, and promote the 
speed of transport, commercial and other. The control of traffic 
must be tempered by the desire, subject to safety, to respect and 
encourage freedom of locomotion. In order to secure theSe ends 
reform of the relations between what are known as general and 
local improvements is required. The principle of applying an 
equitable motor-tax to the supply and upkeep of arterial roads 
should be developed. 

(2) Next in order comes the supply of ample means of cheap 
locomotion. The tramway system must be developed and com- 
pleted. Through routes should be provided and ‘‘ dead-ends”’ 
abolished. The opening up of new neighbourhoods and the 
carrying out of housing schemeseshould be assisted by being 
promptly linked up with means of transit. The abolition of the 
Borough Council veto, which has stood in the way of many 
necessary extensions of tram routes, is absolutely essential. 
Finally, such general powers of controlling motor buses must be 
obtained as will prevent the present wasteful and dangerous 
competition, and utilise all possible means of locomotion for the 
needs and convenience of the public. Co-operation must be 
substituted for competition. 
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(3) So far as the Management of the L.C.C. trams is concerned, 
pre-war conditions of fares, transfers, &c., must be restored as soon 
as possible. The following general principles should be stead- 
fastly observed. The Treasury system must be self-supporting, 
and, if possible, be kept profitable. But the trams must, above all, 
be treated as a primary necessity of civic life, and must be 
administered as such by the Council. They must be controlled 
primarily by the needs of the`public, and not merely by financial 
considerations. They must set the standard of public locomotion. 
The trams will remain the chief means of locomotion, especially 
for conveying workmen to and from their work, and for supplying, 
sometimes by anticipation, the needs of new neighbourhoods, where 
private enterprise must be insufficient, and probably at first un- 
remunerative. The Council, too, must show special consideration 
in its fares for those who have to travel long distances, for workmen, 
children, and night-workers. All these advantages can only be 
secured by municipal enterprise, and not by companies working 
for profit. Hence the Council’s tramways, besides being main- 
tained and developed, must also be freed from unjust and 
hampering burdens, so as not only to be remunerative, as they 
are, but to seem so to the public. 

Electrical Supply.—The. provision of a cheap, uniform, and 
universal supply of electricity is vital to economic prosperity, to 
domestic comfort, and to the public‘needs of London. So far as the 
first of these is concerned, the report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the position of the electrical trades 
after the war states that ‘‘ witnesses of high authority estimate 
the loss incurred by the nation through failure to take full 
advantage of electrical progress at not less than £100,000,000 
a year, a loss preventable by concentrating generation under 
improved administration.” We are behind Germany and 
America in this matter. It is needless to emphasise 
the importance of the prompt application of electricitv to 
new industries, new neighbourhoods, and new -needs. The 
domestic ‘uses of electricity are only next in importance. Its 
application to lighting, cooking, &c., and its extension to working- 
class houses could effect great economies of fuel, abate the smoke 
nuisance and add much to the comfort of life. Its supply must 
affect town planning, by determining the future location of indus- 
tries and of the populations around them. It is, therefore, clear 
that the supply and distribution of electricity is a public and, con- 
sequently, a municipal concern. It must not be controlled by those 
who are interested in existing concerns, in private profits, or in 
large consumption: such niayeconserve and improve the present 
state of things, but will not create the state of things that ought 
to be. They will certainly neglect the small consumer, the new 
industry, the rising neighbourhood, and the common people. 
‘Above all, the interests of the whole community must be secured 
by powerful and popular control, through an authority which 
avails itself of all existing interests, but transcends them and 
subordinates them to the common good. On these grounds the 
proposed constitution of the District Electricity Boards must be 
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severely criticised. A congeries of special interests will be too 
much governed by considerations of profit and too little careful of 
common needs. The sources of electrical supply belong to the 
people by nature: they should be developed for the people and by 
the people. The remedy for the existing chaos in Greater London, 
where there are some seventy authorities supplying electricity, with 
fifty different types of system, ten different frequencies, and twenty- 
four different voltages ,is the establishment of one control under 
municipal management, with the subordinate representation of the 
leading interests. This Municipal Electrical Board for Greater 
London should have power to acquire all existing enterprises, and 
become the sole source of supply. There must be no leasing. The 
existing L.C.C. should be powerfully represented on this Board, 
which should be so constituted that when the county area is 
enlarged the Board may become a Committee of the Central 
Council for London. Ultimately this Council would be the 
authority for the generation and supply of electricity in bulk, the 
local authorities being responsible for receiving and distributing 
the supply within their respective areas. 


4e— Tiit IMPROVEMENT OF THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE PEOPLE. 


A truly great policy is required for making war upon the 
ugliness, squalor, and monotony in the midst of which the 
majority of Londoners are compelled to live. The County Council 
should give a great Jead in a movement to increase and combine 
dignity, beauty and utility in all parts of London. Environment 
should tend to quicken and enlarge, not to depress and degrade, 
life. A great scheme of town-plaining should conserve and create 
open spaces, spots of beauty, playing-fields, &c., before they are 
lost to the public, should supervise the dev elopment of Greater 
London, and should secure a wide belt around it for the permanent 
refreshment of the people. All features of architectural and historic 
interest should be protected, and due supervision should prevent 
the further disfigurement of London. Such a central improvement 
as is proposed for Charing Cross may well be taken in hand as a 
memorial of the war, provided Parliament, the City Corporation, 
and wealthy benefactors will combine with the Council to make 
the scheme financially practicable. But central improvement 
must not exhaust the available resources to the neglect of the poorer 
districts. Careful and sympathetic regard must be given to these. 
Private generosity should be as available for efforts to improve 
and adorn London as in the case of foreign and provincial cities. 
Our parks and open spaces must be still ‘further improved in the 
interests of quiet enjoyment as welf as of games and educational 
uses. The suitable planting of trees and horticulture should be 
encouraged in the poorer as well as in the richer quarters. The 
beginning that has been made in the decoration of schools by 
artists should be continued and extended to other kinds of 
buildings. In all such efforts to make London beautiful, let the 
Council be the mainstay. not the despair, of those who represent 
ennobling Art of every kind, and enter into the closest partnership 
with them. 


} 
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6. A . 
5-—THE TREATMENT @F POVERTY. 


Only a few words are possible or needful on this important 
subject. The recently published scheme of the Local Government 
Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction, recommending the 
abolition of the Boards of Guardians and the transfer of their 
functions in London to the L.C.C. and the Borough Councils, 
should in the main be accepted. The guiding principles to be 
followed should go to destroy the present segregation of the legal 
poor, to carry Out preventive and restorative treatment dealing with 
the causes of destitution, and to apply the full sympathy and 
resources of the community to the task through the ordinary 
agencies of health, education and economic administration. 


6.—THE CO-OPERATION OF WOMEN. 


All social reformers will welcome the advent of women to the 
full rights and responsibilities of citizenship. The very fact that 
they are citizens makes it impertinent any longer to speak of 
women’s questions, for all subjects of public concern are theirs as 
much as men’s. Yet there is a woman’s side and point of view on 
many questions, and notably on those relating to housing, health, 
food, the labour conditions of women, and education. Many 
moral problems can only be solved by womanhood. It is impossible 
to go into particulars in regard to all these matters, if only because 
to mention some might seem to exclude others. One general 
remark may perhaps cover the whole. In domestic life it.is the 
privilege of women to convert houses into homes by the insight 
and sympathy and care that are born of love. Surely it is not mere 
sentimentalism to say that the co-operation of women in our 
municipal government should make London not merely the 
dwelling-place but the home of its people, especially of the weakest 
and least cared for among them. To that noble end let women 
devote their citizenship, through their influence, their votes, and 
the return of an increased number of women to the County Council. 


MI. 


But what of the finance of this policy? Efficient, thrifty, and 
far-sighted financial-administration will be more than ever necessary 
after the war. Careful finance, avoiding waste, justly apportioning 
burdens, and utilising all the sources of strength is an essential of 
good government. The-policy that has been outlined will, in itself, 
meet the financial test, for some of the reforms advocated will effect 
economies: many of them will be directly, and most of them 
indirectly, remunerative. It should, however, be remembered that- 
the diminished purchasing power of money affects local government 
like everything else. The public can no more receive pre-war 
benefits from 1d. in the £ from the County Council than from any 
other quarter. High prices must therefore affect the rates. Above 
all, let it be borne in mind that short-sighted and timid parsimony 
is not thrift, but, on the contrary, leads to eventual extravagance. 
Furthermore, wise expenditure on health, housing, education, and 
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other public objects will greatly increase producing power, and, 

therefore, the wealth of the whole community. uch increased 

productivity will yield a handsome return for the payment of rates. 

Yet many financial reforms in loca! government are urgently 

required. The following summary may serve as an indication of 
the direction in which such reforms should be sought. (1) The 
establishment of one rate for the whole of London through the 
reform of local government. (2) The reform of our rating system 

so as to equalise burdens and stimulate enterprise. (3) Uniforme 
valuation throughout London by one central authority. (4) The 
standardisation of Exchequer grants towards what are national, 

rather than local, objects. In particular, care must be taken to see 
that London receives from the taxes in due proportion to, its 

contribution. The recent settlement of the long-standing grievance 

in regard to education, owing to the united action of both 

parties in.Parliament and on the Council, is a happy augury. 

(5) Should the unification of London be delayed, a further 
equalisation of rates must be promptly secured. This has recently 

been unanimously affirmed by the L.C.C. (November 13th, 1917), 

and a scheme is at present under consideration. (6) Further 
enquiry should be made into the application of endowments, &c. 

(7) Private munificence should be invoked in aid of London 

improvements. These reforms will enable careful administrators 
to carry out the policy that has been outlined without imposing any 

undue financial burdens upon the people of London. 


IV. 


In conclusion, a sustained and well-directed effort must be made 
during the coming months to rouse and educate the people of 
London to demand and support a policy of thoroughgoing 
advance. All who are concerned to extend the self-sacrifice of the 
war to the tasks of peace should take part in this endeavour. Some 
are committed to a policy of kéeping and others to a policy of 
claiming advantages for sections of the population. The lead 
should be taken by those who seek to unite the whole community 
in a noble patriotism of giving so as to raise the common standard 
of life, to right social wrongs, and to make London worthy of its 
place in the Empire and in the world. This is the case for a 
Progressive Party, stretching out its hands to all who will help, 
enlisting the eager, rallying the half-hearted, rousing the lukewarm, 
and resolutely withstanding all enemies of the common good. The 
volume of the effort and the pace are as important as the policy. 
On the course of true progress the signal must be hoisted, ‘ Full 
steam ahead!” It is my privilege, speaking for the Progressive 
Party, to give that signal and to bespeak a response that shall be 
worthy of London, of its vast needs, and of the unexampled 
opportunity of serving them. 


J. Scorr LIDGETT. 


TURKEY, ISLAM, AND TURANIANISM. 


PROPOSAL, which has attracted considerable attention in the 
Press, has been made by certain Turks to renounce the reli- 
gion of Mahomet and to substitute for it that of the Turanians. 

Everybody knows that we English belong to the Indo-European 
or Aryan race. he rest of the world known to the Persians were 
Turanians. The division recalls that of Greeks and Barbarians in 
Athens, or of the Hebrews into Jews and Gentiles. 

The Turkish proposal, were it to materialise, would mean a 
relapse from monotheism into polytheism or a confusion of religious 
conceptions hardly distinguishable from fetishism. Readers of 
Sir Alfred Lyalf’s Asiatic Studies * will find in it a singularly inter- 
esting account of the vagaries of religious belief in India, the more 
valuable because it is the result of the author’s own experience in 
that country. He will see how many are the forms of worship 
which pantheism takes on; how anthropomorphism has developed 
and is still developing ; how men yet living are objects of adoration, 
and this in spite of the objection of the persons adored. Similar 
experience befell General Nicholson many years ago, who was 
worshipped against his will. When on his return later he found 
that the number of his worshippers was larger than ever, he 
belaboured some of his devotees soundly, but galesauentiy learned 
that the only effect was to strengthen the belief in his divine 
attributes. Sir Alfred Lyall gives similar instances of men making 
their own gods. 

Much of the kind of anthropomorphism and pantheism which 
prevails in the districts described by Sir Alfred exists in Central 
and Southern Asia., A century ago the diversity of religious pro- 
fessions was still greater; but Buddhism and Islam, both. mission- 
ary religions, made many converts. Seven hundred years 
ago a line of Christian missions stretched across South Central 
Asia to China, and readers will recall the famous Tablets dis- 
eovered in the latter country about half a century ago giving lists 
of Nestorian priests and bishops belonging to the local Church. 
Marco Polo gives an account of Prester—that is, Presbyter—John, 
the Christian ruler of a country or tribe in Central Asia. The late 
Mr. Rockhill, American Ambassador to the Sublime Porte and a 
great Chinese scholar, published about ten years ago a valuable 
book on the medizeval travels of the Arabs by sea along the eastern 
and southern coasts of Asia, obtained from Chinese sources. And 
Europe then learned that Nestorianism had congregations from 
Socotra, an island at the mouth of the Red Sea, right round to the 


‘north-east of China. Nearly all these missions have ceased to 


exist. The interesting remnant of Nestorians around Lake Urmia 
is practically all that remains of the once famous Nestorian Church. 
Nearlv two years ago I heard in Trinity Church, Boston, a sermon 
and a description of the mission work which went on around the 
lake before the war by a Nestorian: who had graduated at Harvard. 
Thanks specially to Mr. Athelstan Riley and to an American mis- 


*Astatic Studies, Religious and Social, by Sir Alfred C. Lyall, K.C.B., &c., &e. 
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sionary the ancient liturgy has been printed, though I remember 
the time when I had a Nestorian bishop before me under cross- 
examination who correctly stated that the Church had no printed 
liturgy, but that nearly every priest had a manuscript copy of it. 
During twenty years the Archbishop of Canterbury’s mission has 
been doing useful work, but I greatly fear that in the recent conflict 
between Kurds, Armenians, Turks and other Moslems the remnant 
of this ancient Christian community will have come near extermina- 
tion. It is true that in a secession from the Church some half- 
century ago some of the community joined the Church of Rome. 
The seceders formed the Chaldean Church, but in the terrible 
struggle of the last four years the Kurd and Moslem would make 
no distinction between one Christian native and another. Leaving 
this digression, however, I wish to point out that the existence of 
Christian communities in Central sia does not affect the great 
mass of the population. Speaking of such population as Tura- 
nians, they‘are in what Sir Alfred Lyall calls a fluid state. 

More important was the spread in Central Asia of Mahometanism, 
because more widespread in its results. New life was given to the 
religion of Islam by the Russian conquests in the ’60’s and ‘70's 
of last century at Khiva and Bokhara. Moreover, the adherents of 
Islam in these countries annexed by Russia were greatly added to 
by the carelessness and shortsightedness of Russian officialdom. 
Mr. Eugene Schuyler, the able United States Consul, who was with 
General Skobeleff’s army which assisted in the conquest of Khiva 

“and Bokhara, and Mr. MacGahan, at that time the correspondent 
of the New York Herald, told me of the curious way in which the 
census of the population was taken. As the people passed through 
a booth they vave their names and had to declare the religion they 
professed. A few Christians and a larger number of Moslems had 
no hesitation in replying to this enquiry, but the majority could 
give no reply, and to save trouble they were classified as Moslems. 
It was a blunder that led to serious consequences, for the paternal 
Government of the Tsar sent Russian priests to the Christians and 
a large number of mollahs to instruct the Moslems in the principles 
and practices of their newly-acquired profession of faith. English 
people who have not travelled in the East hardly recognise that the 
majority of people can be drilled into religious observances so as 
to produce a durable result. Our ancestors of three centuries ago 
believed otherwise. Even now there are thoughtful Indian officials 
who will tell you that if on the conquest of the various sections in 
India now under the sceptre of King George we had adopted the 
plan of ordering all the population to accept. some form of Chris- 
tianity the whole peninsula might Wy this time have been Christian. 
British rulers, however, for at least the last century have favoured 
the idea of complete religious toleration, and, except in such cases 
as Sutice, where the religious practice came into conflict with 
humanitarian views, they did not interfere with practices sometimes 
revolting, and sometimes ludicrous, so long as they did not conflict 
with the rights of other citizens or communities. The idea of 
religious toleration, however, is essentially a modern one, though 
Rome in the later period of the Empire had approximated pretty 
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closely to the modern English idea. In the Letters, for example, 
of the Younger Pliny an interesting correspondence from Nicza is 
given between that author and the Emperor, from which it results 
that both the historian and his imperial master had no objection 
to Christians so long as they were harmless in their practices and 
were not bad citizens. 

The Russian Government during the last thirty years, and until 
the revolution of eighteen months ago, was fitful and inconstant 
in its treatment of the professors of religion under the Tsar’s sway. 
At one moment its toleration was extreme, even to the permission 
of Agapemones and of practices like those of the infamous Ras- 
putin. Atother times a wave of the sternest orthodoxy passed over 
the governing classes. Armenians were to be protected if they 
would abandon their national Church and become formally united 
with the Russian faith, but not otherwise. The Armenians, with 
the natural stiffneckedness which, combined with their religious 
faith, has been the salvation of their race, would not accept the 
proposal though thereby they could protect their lives and pro- 
perty. Let me remark in passing that this gifted race, whose history 
for the last five centuries has been a long martyrology, has shown 
more lively interest in the development of the Christian faith than 
any other race in Turkey, and this with the result that missionaries 
from the Western Churches, Protestant and Catholic alike, have 
succeeded in making a considerable number of converts. 

But to return to the Moslems. Leaving aside Asia Minor and 
the whole of Arabia, Syria and Egypt, the best educated group is 
that of India. The Indian Moslems are loyal to the King-Emperor, 
order-loving, and are deservedly trusted. They are loyal because 
they have learned by experience that we do nothing to interfere with 
their rites or the practice of their religion. In Palestine they have 
been wisely placed by General Allenby in charge of the Mosque 
of Omar and other buildings especially dear to the Moslem soul. 
But while the Indian Moslems are the most important group of 
the followers of Mahomet, there are other groups which are attract- 
ing the attention of the Turks and Germans who favour Tura- 
nianism, and are of special interest, not only to our Indian fellow- 
subjects but to the world. Of these, Persia, Khiva, Bokhara and 
Afghanistan are the most important. Persia is a country in a 
terrible state of decadence, with a weak and ramshackle Govern- 
ment, where the only thing which seems to be flourishing is 
brigandage. The people are Mahometans, but of the Shiah sect. 
The Turks and others who belong to the other great division of 
Moslems are known as Sunnig. No love is lost between the Shiahs 
and Sunnis. They will never lie down together in peace unless 
Persia is inside Turkey. Afghanistan is Sunni. But its hardy 
mountaineers will not easily be lured from their alliance with the 
Emperor-King. The Turks consider Khiva and Bokhara more 
promising, for, though the Russian yoke has been easy, the 
prospect of freedom from foreign control would be alluring. © 

There are other groups of Moslems in Asia, to say nothing about 
the Circassians. Mingled with the Circassians in the Caucasus 
and in South Russia are a number of Tartars, whose almond eyes 
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and high cheek-bones proclaim their Mongol origin. Many of 
these Tartars were some fifty years ago settled in the Dobrutcha. 
‘When Bulgaria was set free from Turkish rule in 1878, these 
settlers proved excellent colonists. They fell easily into the 
constitutional system, got on well with their Christian neighbours, 
and were indeed well liked by Europeans and Bulgars. They are 
kinsmen of the Tartars of Kaan. a large group of whom are 
possibly the most educated Moslems in the Russian Empire. They 
occupy a district to the east and south-east of Moscow. 

In a remarkable paper showing an exceptionally accurate 
knowledge of Russia in The Round Table, December, 1917, the 
author expresses the opinion that if the question of Turanianism 
be raised between Turkey and Kazan, it is more likely that Kazan 
will take the lead among the Turkish-speaking peoples than 
Turkey. The Kazanjis have shown themselves more susceptible 
to the civilising influences around them than any other Moslem 
people. But the followers of Mahomet in Russian Asia form the 
largest Moslem group in the world. When added to their, 
co-religionists in Europe they are estimated to number sixteen 
millions—that is about double the number of Moslems in Turkey. 
For my present purpose I need not speak of the Moslems in 
Thibet, China, Java, and other places. Nor must it be forgotten 
that among the Mahometans in Turkey there are important sects 
who, while not being unfriendly to Christians, are unflinchingly 
loyal to Monotheism. Such are the Mevlevees whose Chilibee (or 
Head) resides at Konia. When I saw him in that city, in 1913, 
I referred to a visit I had made two or three days earlier to a purely 
Greek-Christian village in a spur of the Taurus, where I was 
informed by the priest that not only had his people no difficulty 
with the Turkish authorities, but that annually the Chilibee ‘sent 
to the church a barrel of oil and another of wine in token of friend- 
ship. The Chilibee, in answer to my question, confirmed the 
statement, and added that ‘‘ when the Ottoman Turks entered the 
country and expelled the Christians from the city, many centuries 
ago, his community protested and sent provisions to the exiles 
until they were able to provide for themselves, and the community 
had never failed to send the annual present of two barrels.” The 
Bektashees played an equally important part in Turkish history, 
because to the end of their career, in 1826, nearly all the Janissaries 
belonged to that order. All the members of these sects would vie 
with the ulema, and, indeed, with not only the devout Moslems, 
but with the mass of the Mahometan community, in repudiating 
Turanianism. 

The first of those who advocated*the spread of Turanianism 
probably meant little more than the increase of Turkish territory 
occupied by Moslems. The two bonds of union which were to 
unite Turkey and the other groups of Moslems are (1) the common 
language, manners and customs of all the groups, and (2) the 
Moslem religion. The original idea of the promoters of Tura- 
nianism was to purify the Turkish language by the elimination of 
words of foreign origin, especially Arabic, Persian and Greek. 
Everything was to be Turkified. The names of the streets 
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were to be inscribed in Turkish and in Turkish script. It 
was in vain that a quarter in Constantinople was almost ex- 
clusively Greek or Armenian, and that such inscriptions 
could not be read by the inhabitants. The answer was that 
the country was Turkey, and all who lived there must learn 
the national language. The Magyars, who rightly claim racial 
kinship with the Turks, had adopted a like measure. The 
notion was fairly well founded, and, as I learned from personal 
experience, the man in the streets of Buda-Pesth, though he 
understood German, would refuse to answer; tried in French or 
English he would possibly answer. In Turkey the enforcing of 
the national language was even more persistent. Legal pro- 
ceedings, whether in Law Courts or elsewhere, were only permitted 
in Turkish. : 

The proposal to translate the Koran into Turkish was greatly 

resented, not only by the Arabs but by many Turks. The Sacred 
Book is at once the standard of orthodoxy and of good Arabic. 
Such schools as existed among the Moslem population taught, and 
that very badly, the art of reading, writing, and a knowledge of the 
Koran. The latter was supposed to be obtained by reading the 
text aloud in class over and over again, whereby some of the 
sharpest pupils acquired a knowledge of many passages by heart. 
But on the principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico, teachers and 
scholars came to attach great value to the text and to regard it as 
sacred. The Arabs of Syria-and Arabia were outraged by the 
sacrilege. But the extremists were thorough, and when they 
issued a decree that all the books and accounts of public and private 
firms should be written in Turkish; that even all foreigners, 
including foreign banks, should be subject to the same law, the 
discontent was general. A leading Albanian said to me at the 
time: “ It is all very stupid. For myself, as I write Albanian and 
Turkish with equal facility, it does not matter; but it is certain to 
alienate all our people, Christians as well as us Moslems.” The 
worst effect of the Turkification as part of the movement towards 
Turanianism was seen amongst the Arabs, for. while, as Dr. 
Doughty remarks in his Wanderings in Arabia, Islam is a cold 
creed among Northern peoples, ‘‘it is like a blood passion Sn the 
people of Moses and Mahomet.” . . . When the doctrinaires of 
Turanianism proposed to abandon Islam the indignation of the 
Arabs became extreme. It was in vain that they claimed that the 
abandonment or at least the modification of Islam was necessary 
in order to obtain the domination of Moslemism over the Greeks, 
Armenians and other non-Turkish subjects of the Caliph. Feeling 
ran high on both sides. The Turanian party proclaimed that Islam 
was a Semitic creed with which Turks had nothing to do. Some of 
them went so far as to say that as the Arabs had always for centuries 
been disloyal subjects, the Hadj or pilgrimage should be forbidden, 
and that the annual fast of Ramazan did not apply to Turkish 
soldiers. No branch of the Mahometan population had objected 
to pilgrimage. It is one of the “ five pillars” always insisted upon 
as articles of faith or essential practices. The revolt of the Arabs 
in the Hedjaz followed. It was led by the Sherif of Mecca. Ina 
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proclamation which he issued he calls attention to the decadence of 
the Turkish state culminating in faithlessness to the teaching of the 
Prophet and the desecration of venerated tombs and other places, 
the hanging of believers, and the bombardment of the Beit Allah 
itself. He declares that the Arabs had attained independence of 
the Ottoman Empire, and that every Arab would be faithful 
to the Prophet’s teaching. The religion taught by Mahomet is the 
only guide of himself and his followers. Hussein-iben-Ali, the 
Sherif of Mecca, and the other guardians of the sacred places 
vehemently protested against this heresy, and the Sherif, in June, 
1916, proclaimed himself King of the Hedjaz. It was hoped in the 
capital that this revolt would soon be quelled, but since the great 
World War commenced the strength of the Sherif has increased, 
and every attempt to transport the Turkish Army in any strength 
to Mecca has failed. 

The two proclamations of the King of the Hedjaz, dated 
respectively June, 1916, and March, igr7, and the document 
supporting them signed by the leading ulema of the sacred places 
and dated November, 1916, are vivid with the spirit of Islam as a 
religion personally held by the writers. The style often recalls that 
of the older Semitic documents with which we are familiar, with 
frequent quotations from the Koran and other sacred writings. It 
also reminds us of the fierce denunciation by medieval Christians 
of a new-born and flagrant heresy. These documents recount how 
during centuries the Janissaries made and unmade Ottoman 
Caliphs, and indicate that the rulers of Turkey, now Turanians, 
are following in their footsteps. In attacking the building which 
covers the sacred caaba they are committing a crime which no 
Moslem can forgive. 

The ulema declare that if the people of Turkey had offered the 
same opposition as the ulema had done to the non-Islamic 
preachers, they would not have allowed the country to be dragged 
into war by Germany. Those who have acted with them sold their 
faith for earthly gain. The great mass of Moslem theological 
writers abound in expressions showing what should be the 
functions of the Caliph. The ulema appeal with confidence 
to such writings. They declare that they have no other aim than 
to safeguard their religion and country. In conclusion, they 
*‘ solemnly affirm in the presence of Almighty God that they know 
of no person among Moslems more devout, more steadfast in the 
fear of God, more observant of his commands, more zealous to 
perform his ordinances in word and deed, more competent to guide 
the affairs of Islam than this descendant of the Prophet,” namely, 
Hussein ibn-Ali, who has now assumed the throne of Arab lands. 

An unconfirmed newspaper report states that Hussein ibn-Ali 
recently died.* 


*When I left Constantinople in December, 1914, the brother of Hussein, the 
sherif of Mecca, and according to Islamic law his legal successor in the office. 
‘had been held as a hostage of the sherif for some years by the Government. I seryed 
on a committee with him and two other Moslems of eminence for the disposal of 
relief sent by the Italian Moslems for their co-religionists who had suffered during 
thé Balkan wars. The committee consisted of three Moslems and three Christians, 
and all would agree with me in speaking of the Arab delegate as a man of intelli- 
gence and integrity. I am not aware whether he subsequently was able to return 
to the Hedjaz or not. 
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The King, in hfs second proclamation, denounces the “ Turanian 
despots °; in his first proclamation he had protested against the 
abolition of the fast of Ramazan, “ thereby falsifying the clear 
Koranic injunction which exempts only those of you who are sick 
or on a journey.” 
` I have enumerated the countries and peoples which the stalwarts 
of Turanianism dream of bringing into the Turkish Empire, or at 
least of bringing into alliance with that Empire. They are widely 
scattered, have conflicting interests, and are in varying stages of 
civilisation. The Turanians answer that they are all Turkish 
speaking and are all of the same religion. Neither statement is 
strictly correct. Turkish is spoken in many forms between Buda- 
Pesth and the China seas just as at one time Latin was understood 
from the mouth of the Danube to the Atlantic. But as the 
dialectical differences resolved themselves into the Roumanian, 
Italian, French or Spanish languages, so the Turkish language 
developed. A man from Kazan or from Central Asia can no more 
understand a Magyar than a Belgian a Sicilian. The notion that 
original community of speech constitutes a bond of union is a weak 
reed on which to lean. The second claim, namely, that the various 
peoples are of the same religion, is worthier of more consideration 
and examination. 

In order to answer the question whether the dreams of the 
Turanians can be made to materialise by appealing to Moslem 
sympathy, we must look a little carefully at the great religion of 
Mahomet. I may remark in passing that with one exception there 
are few trustworthy guides in English to the religious side of 
Mahometanism. Professor Margoliouth, in his small book on the 
subject, is the exception I have in mind. Sir William Muir’s 
books are invaluable for their facts and for a statement of the events 
in the Prophet’s life, but he leaves the impression that he holds a 
brief for the defence of the founder of the Islamic faith. Carlyle, 
in his famous Lectures, shows his usual clear insight, but as his 
object was to give Mahomet a high place in his gallery of heroes, 
his colours are often too brilliant. I pass over the excellent books 
of Dr. Koelle, Sell, Hughes, and Stobart with the remark that for 
the present I have no use for them. I have only to deal here with 
Mahometanism as a positive working religion. The word Islam 
means resignation, that which Christians express by the prayer 
“Thy Will be done.” Wherever a pious Moslem exists resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will is the key of his religion. Pious Moslems 
bear about the same proportion to the general community as pious 
Christians do to the general community in a Christian country. 
But no one who has passed hundreds of Mosques, as the writer has 
done, and seen rows of sturdy men, invariably clean, going through 
their prayers, with devout attention, and watched the indications 
of reverence in their faces and attitudes, can have failed to be 
impressed by the same feeling as that which possesses him in the 
presence of a Catholic congregation at the elevation of the Host, or 
a Salvation Army at a prayer meeting. All are manifestations of 
solemn reverence full of fervent faith. 

Remembering the liquid condition of many peoples in Central 
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Asia, with their jumble of Pantheism and other? primitive beliefs, 
it is well to note that the introduction of Mahometanism marks a 
distinct advance in civilisation. Any British official who has served 
his country in Sierra Leone or the Gold Coast can tell of negro 
tribes who have adopted Islam and who, in consequence, are in 
advance of their neighbours. The adoption of monotheism sweeps 
away within a generation, not only fetish worship, but many of 
the unclean ceremonies and childish and mischievous superstitions 
which exist where it does not prevail. A newly converted tribe 
usually shows a fanatical zeal for the faith. Among the peoples 
who have inherited Islam, zeal takes the form of religious 
revival, where the ideal is always to go back to the primitive 
‘simplicity of the early followers of the Prophet. The tribes of the 
Senussi may serve as an illustration of the fiery fervour of the 
converts and of their desire to increase the number of co-religionists. 
Of the notable revivals the Wahabis are the most conspicuous 
example. The use of tobacco among them is as deadly a sin as that 
of drinking wine. 

It is noteworthy that the spread of Mahometanism in Africa so 
greatly alarmed the Kaiser in 1913 that he sent a circular to the 
Governor of German East Africa asking him for suggestions to 
put an end to the alarming increase of Islam. This was happily 
unearthed by General Smuts, and shows that the ‘‘ Defender of 
Islam’? whom thousands of Turks believe to have become a 
Mahometan can show two faces. 

As everyone knows, Islam has no priests. But those trained in 
the precepts and practices of the faith form a body of teachers which 
approximates to a caste. Its members wear white turbans, and are 
known as Saracli. In any mosque, one of these may lead the 
congregation in prayer. In the absence of a Saracli, any well- 
known member of the assembly may, and usually does, perform 
that duty. Among Moslem populations with the religious and 
democratic spirit. thus developed, where every man hears many 
times daily the declaration of the Muezzin that God is One, it is 
not likely that Turanianism, with its conglomeration of Buddhist, 
Mongol, and anthropomorphic notions of.divinity, will be regarded 
with any sympathy, yet it is to Pan-Islamism that the Turanians 
appeal. 
Phe late Abdul Hamid, in his fitful and weak way, endeavoured 
to raise the standard of Pan-Islam, but he met with little success. 
The Arabs looked coldly on. The Sennussi, south of Tripoli and 
neighbours of ours in Egypt, perhaps the most fanatical body 
of Moslems in the world, denounced the Turk as an unbeliever. 
The great mass of Abdul’s own Moslem subjects looked on with 
indifference. Lord Dufferin, when he learned that the Sultan 
employed his printing press within Yildiz in order to urge the 
Afghans to refuse to have any dealings with the Christian rulers of 
India, informed the Sultan that he knew what he was doing, 
and suggested that such appeals would make ill blood between him 
and the British Government, and Abdul at once collapsed. To 
suppose that any Moslems among the Turanian peoples would put 
themselves out of the way to join. the Turkish leaders who wish 
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for the progresse of Turanianism is almost unthinkable, and I 
therefore will waste no more space in discussing that aspect of the 
matter. ; i ; 

In conclusion, I express my opinion that the world has nothing to 
fear from the movement which has been proclaimed in various 
quarters. The small Jewish element, with Zia Bey at its head, which 
is supposed to harbour the belief that Turkey may form the rallying 
point of all the Moslem groups in Europe, Asia, and Africa, will 
have few supporters. I doubt whether Zia Bey himself entertains 
any of the dreams with which his followers are accredited. 
‘Turanianism is a retrograde movement which offends both 
educated Moslems and the ignorant. Ottoman statesmen already, 
recognise that such a movement, founded on common origin, 
customs, and language, would conflict with Pan-Islamism. Of the 
two forces the latter is undoubtedly the most potent, and the fiercely 
fanatical followers of Mahomet have already become greatly 
incensed against the Pan-Turanians because of their suggestion to 
Turkify the sacred language and to abandon the Hadj. For these 
reasons the best Turkish statesmen have declined to associate their 
names with Turanianism. Whatever, therefore, may be the result 
of the present war, I see no reason to believe that it will strengthen 
the party which favours that movement. As a political movement 
also I feel sure that it may be disregarded. 


EpwIn PEARS. 


a 


SPAIN’S HOME WAR: 
a 

ARALLELISM is a well-known feature in drama. The 
tragedy of Gloucester and his sons runs parallel to the 
tragedy of King Lear and his daughters. The case of 
Laertes and that of Fortinbras are paler images of the case of 
Hamlet. Without a proper understanding of this parallelism it is 
impossible to arrive at a clear idea either of the drama or of the 
characters in Hamlet or King Lear. The dramatic strength of 
parallelism is not due merely to the effects of design to which it 
lends itself, but mainly to the fact that it brings out and symbolises 
the fundamental unity of human nature under different external 
and personal conditions. This is no doubt why cases of parallelism 
are so frequent in history. The present war, hopelessly incom- 
prehensible so long as it is looked upon as a mere squabble for 
markets, becomes clearer when seen as a great tragic moment of 
Mankind, a conflict between Force and Power against Justice and 
Right, a human tragedy where the great forces of the age— 
Militarism, Capitalism, Socialism, Nationalism—act and react 
against each other, now in open conflict, now in temporary alliance. 
This great human tragedy is rich in parallel side-dramas which 
illustrate its true character and carry its spiritual agitation beyond 
the borders of official neutrality. Italy, both before and after her 
declaration of war; Greece, Montenegro, also England, France, 
and the United States, and even Germany, witness within their 

frontiers home wars which are the image of the war. 

Spain is no exception. How could she be? When one reads in 
certain hurriedly written and thoughtless newspapers exhortations 
to Spain urging her to defend her honour, one is tempted to ask: 
But who is Spain? Spain, like Europe, is rent by internecine war. 
Who represents Europe? The Kaiser, Lloyd George, or Lenin? 
‘All three are European. None of them is Europe—yet. Europe is 
trying to find herself. So is Spain. 

In Spain as in Europe two main tendencies confront each other ; 
the’ democratic tendency towards government by consent and the 
reactionary tendency towards government by power. The whole 
modern history of the country is but the record of the political 
fights and civil wars between these two rival tendencies, and 
therefore an anticipation of the great European crisis of to-day. It 
is by no means suggested here that the democratic tendency was 
always right and the reactionary tendency always wrong. Far 
from it. It often happened that a crudely democratic movement 
degenerated into licence and could find no other use for its newly, 
acquired liberty than that of committing political suicide. Such 
was the short-lived republican experiment of 1870. And again, it 
.can hardly .be denied that with all its faults the Conservative 
régime of the Restoration has at least securéd for Spain a period 
of relative quiet which was very much needed for the internal 
reconstruction of the country. But the fact remains that the two 
tendencies are! there, and have been there since the seeds of the 
French Revolution were brought to Spain by the armies of 
Napoleon. 
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Within Spain, therefore, we can expect to find replicas of all the 
great forces at stake in the European field. So far, there is little 
doubt that our Prussians are the strongest. Curiously enough, all 
through the nineteenth century, the Army represented in Spain a 
liberal tradition and took an active, nay, a leading part in all the 
progressive coups which mark the evolution from the old absolutist 
world to the constitutional system, the extreme dates of which could 
be placed at 1812, the date of the Constitution of Cadiz, and 1868, 
svhen Queen Isabel was deposed. But the words Liberal and 
Progressive had then a meaning almost purely anti-clerical, and the 
Radical parties fought mostly for freedom of thought. Looking 
back with the knowledge we now possess of the subsequent develop- 
ment of political ideas in the Spanish Army, it seems as if its so- 
called Liberalism might be explained by a shrewd sense of the 
power of the Church as the only serious rival it was likely to find 
within the political system of the constitutional Monarchy which 
was bound to come out of the turmoil of the nineteenth century. 
At any rate, under the Restoration, the Army has followed a 
relatively rapid evolution towards reactionary ideas and methods. 
At the present moment, the body of ideas prevailing in the ranks 
of Spanish officers would strike Hindenburg and Ludendorff as 
somewhat too militaristic. A few examples may show that this 
‘assertion is quite moderate. Thus no soldier, whatever his rank, 
may be brought before a civil judge or magistrate, but is always 
tried by military jurisdiction. A civilian, on the other hand, is 
liable to military jurisdiction when his victim or his accomplices are 
military, or when the buildings or areas where the deed has been 
committed are under the administration of the military authorities, 
also when accused of having attacked by word or action the King, 
the Fatherland or the Army. All this holds good in absolutely 
normal times. In exceptional times, such as during general strikes 
or other types of political or labour unrest, when the Government 
“ suspends the constitutional guarantees ” and the civil authorities 
resign all power into the hands of the military authorities, the state 
of martial law is created. This exceptional régime is perfectly 
defined and limited by the Spanish constitution which lays down 
the rules which military commanders must obey. In utter dis- 
regard of these rules—mainly through ignorance—the military. 
authorities usually assume dictatorial powers, invent crimes and 
penalties which the law of the land does not recognise, and 
generally act as if they were a law unto themselves. Another 
typical example is that of the military committees. Officers are 
organised into unions, one for every arm. These unions are all- 
powerful in questions of personjel. Thus the Union of Infantry 
Officers, having strongly disapproved of the Liberal leanings of 
Colonel Marquez, its first President and mouthpiece during the 
famous military crisis of June, 1917, had him expelled from the 
Army, and imposed upon the War Office the unusual measure of 
officially depriving Colonel Marquez 'of the right to wear his 
uniform. -Quite recently, El Sol, having referred to certain secret 
meetings of this Union, which was supposed to have been 
dissolved by order of the Government, was tersely told to mind its 
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own business by a military daily which acts*as the organ of the 
officers’ committees and which argued that such meetings were a 
mere private affair for the Army and did not concern outsiders. 
By outsiders is meant the ordinary citizens who pay for the Army 
officers’ salary. It is unnecessary to point out that this militaristic 
element is pro-German to the core. It would be unjust and 
incorrect to say that all or even the majority of the officers of the 
Spanish Army are militaristic and pro-German. But the most 
active and militant and influential element in the corps of officers ig 
both. La Correspondencia Militar, the organ of the Committees 
of Defence, is one‘of the pillars of pro-German opinion in the 
Spanish Press. As is usually the case with militarists, the pro- 
fessional abilities of this clique are far below its claims. Thus the 
Correspondencia Militar has often predicted the triumph of German 
arms, thereby expressing a thought born of a wish. For Spanish 
militarists are fully alive to the close relationship between the great 
European drama and the Spanish “ parallel,” and they realise that 
the victory of the Allies means the beginning of the end of their 
own power. 

The other stronghold of reaction in contemporary Spain is 
formed by the upper and middle classes which own the land and 
crowd the bureaucracies. They form a closely-knit system of 
interests from banking and financial enterprises to local magis- 
tracies, from high bureaucratic positions to provincial mayorships. 
‘This system, through its nominees, controls practically all the 
assemblies of the country—Parliament, the provincial councils and 
the municipal councils. It staffs the High Judiciary. It is repre- 
sented in every province by the civil governor, in every town and 
village by the mayor. It stands for vested interests and the estab- 
lished order, it controls general elections and weighs with all the 
weight of the bureaucratic machinery against the obscure man’s 
right and in favour of the man with a powerful friend behind him. 
It works through the whole nation as a permanent and living lesson 
against justice and in favour of power. This system is, of course, 
pro-German. 

At the other end, Socialism and what remains of Republicanism, 
together with the intellectual element of the country, constitute the 
stronghold of pro-Ally feeling. Socialists and Republicans are 
inspired by French rationalistic doctrines. In view of the general 
trend of war philosophy in this country, it will no doubt be interest- 
ing to note that a prominent Spanish Socialist, normally resident 
in Paris, in a strong pro-Ally speech delivered in Spain some time 
ago, contrasted the obsolete ideas for which Germany was fighting, 
and which he called ‘‘the Christian mediwval ideal,” with the 
modern rationalistic conception of life which inspires the Allies. 
Thus on these grounds, if on no better ones, Spanish Socialists 
are strongly pro-Ally. The type of Marxian neutral is not unknown 
‘among them, but only as an exceptional case, generally of the 
intellectual variety. The Radicals, numerous in Catalonia, and 
the Republicans, more numerous in Madrid and other great towns, 
are pro-Ally for similar reasons. For them, France means ‘‘ Down 
‘with the Pope!’’—and they are with France. The intellectial 
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element is more fully and consciously pro-Ally, and the value of 
their support to the Allied cause has been considerable not only in 
- Spain but in South America, where first-rank Spanish writers are 
widely read. The case for the Allies has found in them exponents 
of great ability and knowledge, and as the Spanish public loves 
an argument when it is well put and enjoys intellectual sport, it 
has been a great fortune for the Allies that Germany has been 
unable to find in Spain more than two writers of real ability 
mclined to her cause—Sefior Baroja, the novelist, and Señor 
Benavente, the dramatist. But even these two men, perhaps shy 
of their solitude, have preferred to remain silent. 

But what is the position of Spanish pro-Ally elements in home 
politics? The intellectual element finds itself cold-shouldered and 
almost ostracised by the powers that be. Seldom does the right 
man get into the right place. The familiarity of a Bishop is a 
better guarantee of academic success than familiarity with the 
classics. Unscrupulous journalists are employed and paid as 
trained historians. Unamuno, a great mind and a powerful writer, 
is expelled from his rectorship at Salamanca University by a 
political adventurer whose first connection with education was his 
-appointment to the Ministry of that name. Originality and inde- 
pendent thought are a serious drawback to an official career. Thus 
men endowed by nature with a true and active mind are rejected 
by the State machine and thrown over into political opposition. 

The working classes are not much happier. Fiscal legislation 
is iniquitous. Owing to the inefficiency of the bureaucratic ma- 
chinery and the subsequent lack of good administration of taxes, 
the Treasury shows a marked preference for indirect taxation, which 
weighs very heavily on the poor. The Spanish workman is 
improvident. He usually marries early and soon finds his home 
crowded with children, thus multiplying the amount which he pays 
to the Government as indirect tax. Despite tolerably good laws 
to the contrary, landlords build insanitary houses, so that in towns 
like Madrid, where sunless days are a negligible minority in the 
year, many workmen’s houses never get a day’s sun. Madrid has, 
I believe, the heaviest urban mortality in Europe—more than 30 
per 1000. 

It is then only too natural that the democratic elements of 
the country should feel in a state of protest and opposition against 
the established order, and, therefore, against the régime which 
represents it. By tradition, moreover, progressive elements are 
anti-dynastic. They never reconcile themselves to the fait 
accompli of the Restoration, and if, all through the Regency of the 
Queen-Mother, Castelar, half chivalrous half opportunist, refused 
to lead them against ‘‘ a mother and a cradle,” they were not slow 
to recover their offensive tactics as soon as King Alfonso, grown to 
manhood, took the helm with a very personal hand. The anti- 
‘dynastic tradition, however, has lost much of its strength during 
the present reign. One cannot keep up the popular interest in a 
Revolution which never materialises. Moreover, the progress of 
middle-class education and the preachings of a few great intellectual 
Jeaders such as Macias Picavea, Ganivet, Joaquin Costa, and 
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Unamuno, followed by a brilliant generation of writers, brought C 


home to the people that the root of the evil was much deeper than 
the mere form of government. At the same time the industrialisa- . 
tion of certain regions of the country accelerated the development 
of Socialism, and Socialists, though no friends of the monarchy, 
do not consider its downfall as their main’or only aim. A mani- 
festation of the decadence of the republican idea resulting from all 
these causes was the birth, in 1912, of the Reformist Party. It was 
an attempt to bring within the bounds of the Monarchy the 
intellectual element, the moderate Republican, and the enlightened 
business men who until then had held aloof from all political 
combinations. Very ably and cautiously led by Don Melquiades 
Alvarez, on the wave of popularity which the King enjoyed 
_ immediately after his dismissal of the Maura Cabinet in 1911, the 
Reformist movement started under the best auspices. But the 
Crown, which at first seemed to welcome it, stiffened, after the 
advances of Don Melquiades Alvarez had definitely severed his 
connection with the Republican forces, and the Reformist 
movement died out. 

Yet the régime had shown signs of an awakening sense of 
statesmanship. Though always chary of taking constitutional 
steps forward—t.e., of depriving itself of power—the régime 
clearly saw that something had to be done to satisfy the growing 
demand for political and social institutions of an efficient and 
positive kind. Thus were successfully created several organisms of 
State which, being placed under men of worth and moral authority, 
prospered, and became in the midst of a disorganised bureaucracy 
like centres of new life among decay. Typical examples of this 
really progressive activity of the Spanish State are :— 

The Institute of Social Reforms, a body which specialises in 
Labour questions, administers labour laws, gives expert advice to 
the Government in cases of strike, keeps Labour statistics and 
generally acts as a kind of Ministry of Labour except that it has no 
executive action. The Institute is placed under the authority 
of a committee of legal experts, workmen and employers. Its 
President from its creation until his recent death was the venerable 
Señor Azcárate, the head of the Republican moderates, and a man 
of high moral authority in the country. 

- The Institute of Social Foresight, which fulfils very much the 
same functions as the British Insurance Commission. 

The Committee for the development of studies, undoubtedly the 
most fertile institution created in modern times in Spain. It is 
composed of prominent educational experts, chosen with due 
regard to the great disparity eof philosophical and religious 
tendencies in the country. It administers considerable State 
grants for subsidising Spanish students abroad, studies and creates 
new types of educational institutions in the country, presides over 
the financing of research work, and generally acts as the adviser 
and organiser of all forward movements in Spanish education. 

It is therefore clear from these examples that the régime is not 
wholly devoid of political conscience, and that perhaps inspired by 
a sound instinct for its own safety it sometimes endeavours to do 
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good work in certain. non-political directions. That the nation has 
a very keen sense of what good government means is proved by 
the deserved prestige which all these efficient and independent 
institutions enjoy. More of this work to its credit would ensure to 
the régime peaceful days and to the country a steady if slow 
evolution. i 

When war broke out, the country was very much agitated by the 
growing divorce between the people and the Army on the question 
of Morocco. The Army considers Morocco as an affair of its own. 
It has been impossible to the more enlightened opinion in Spanish 
political circles to bring the military to reason on this question. 
The expenditure grows heavier yearly, far beyond the yearly 
amount which was unsuccessfully asked for revolutionising the 
economy of Spain by means of public works. Yet the results could 
not be poorer. Incompetehce—both military and political—is 
obvious to the most moderate critics. A firm hand was necessary 
in order to put the military under the authority of a good 
administrator. There is no lack of them in the country. But the 
“ prestige of the uniform’’ would not have it. And—a tragic 
mistake—between the Army and the people the Crown always 
leans towards the Army. All through the war, this conflict has 
been the main preoccupation of Spanish Governments. The 
militarist interest lies in keeping up the state of divorce and distrust 
between the people and the Crown. The leaders of the advanced 
parties, by blindly obeying political shibboleths, by personal 
prejudice and vanity, really play into the hands of militarists. 
When, after the officers’ revolt in June, 1917, the Socialist rise gave 
an opportunity to the Army to come forward as the saviour of the 
Crown, the real winner of the game was militarism. 

Thus, all through the war, Spanish governments have been 
fighting at a disadvantage. They were like a General going into 
battle having behind him an army composed of two mutually 
enemy wings. They never knew when their own people were not 
going to fly at each other’s throats instead of uniting against the 
enemy. It is useless to argue that there should have been a 
“ Union Sacrée,” for in actual fact a ‘‘ Union Sacrée ” presupposes 
that the political parties which give up their quarrels for its sake 
were not very much in earnest about their differences, or else that 
these differences are altogether outside the scope of the war. But 
in Spain, militarists and democrats recognised their war in the 
War. It is this fact which makes war controversies in the country 
so heated. 

As a general line, of course, the Spanish Government was con- 
demned to neutrality. It was nOt, as is often written and said, a 
neutrality due to indifference. It was, on the contrary, a neutrality 
due to the existence of two strong opposite wills. Within its 
neutrality the Government’s lines of policy were dictated by the 
following considerations :— 

First. Its diplomatic agreement with France and England 
about the collective guarantee of the status quo in the Mediter- 
ranean (Cartagena Agreement, 1907). 

Second. The fact that the King of Spain is also an Archduke of 
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Austria; and therefore, as long as Austria and Germany were on. 
good terms, Spain could not take a strong stand against Austria. 
This, of course, does not in the least follow in theory, nor in 
common sense, but it does in practice. 

Third. The fact that the personnel of the political parties were 
practical politicians, averse to ethical or philosophical principles 
and rather prone to consider the practical possibilities of a 
Situation. P ; 

Fourth. The fact that the deep division in the country wa’ 
reflected in the personnel of the political parties by a no less sharp 
division between pro-Germans and pro-Allies.* 

These reasons sufficiently explain the hesitating line of action 
taken by the Spanish Government in its foreign policy. The recent 
change for the better in its policy is due to the interplay of three 
causes :— ; 

(1) Out of the very hopelessness of the situation last autumn, 
a strong Government came into power, The action taken by this 
Government cannot find any opposition. All opinions being in 
the Cabinet, its proceedings are guaranteed against any suspicion | 
of undue pro-Ally influence. 

(2) The relations of Austria and Germany are no longer what 
they were. The Austrians, proud of being imitated by the Germans 
(for the defeat of the Marne is a remarkably close imitation of the 
Austrian defeat on the Piave), feel more independent. So the 
‘* Archduke of Austria ” may have lifted his veto against strong 
action in Berlin. 

(3) Owing to General Foch’s victories, Spanish militarists are 
crestfallen. -They may talk big in home matters, but they know 
that they must keep peace with the country when their Prussian 
friends cannot help them with the prestige of their arms. 

It is in this and in no other sense that it may be said that General 
Foch has also gained victories on the Spanish Front. 


S. DE MADARIAGA. 


* As to the more objectionable sides of pro-German activity in Spain, such as 
the help given to German submarines on the Spanish coast, they have, in my 
opinion, been very much exaggerated. The Spanish coast is extremely long, 
the country very thinly populated and the State very insufficiently provided with 
coast-guarding craft. In this condition it is unfair to expect from Spain better 
results, than, say, the results which Great Britain with her infinitely superior 
means can get off the coast of Ireland. 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL VALUE. 


HE principle of equal pay for equal value has made immense 
progress in public estimation since February of this year. The 
man in the street who used to say ‘‘ Why? ” now says ‘ Why 

not?’’. Suffragists believe that this significant change of mental 
attitude is one of the bye-products of the Representation of the 
People Act which passed its final stages on February 6th. Certain 
it is that evidences began to accumulate immediately after that date 
which showed that the wind of public opinion was blowing in a 
different quarter from that which formerly prevailed. On March 5th 
the London County Council women teachers petitioned the Council 
against a new draft scale for teachers’ salaries which further 
increased the differentiation between the wages of men and women, 
They not only petitioned, they came in their thousands to back 
their claim. After a spirited debate upon the proposed new scheme, 
the London County Council rejected it by an overwhelming 
majority. The Times of the next day gravely observed that ‘‘ The 
rejection was an unexpected and emphatic victory for the women’s 
clam. . . . Nor will it escape notice that the success, so far 
as it goes, synchronises very closely with the extension of the 
parliamentary vote to women.” Let it be noted that the final issue 
of the struggle, though not ensuring to the women teachers equal 
pay for equal work, made a much longer step in that direction than 
had ever been gained before. 

This substantial victory was quickly followed by the successful 
strike of the women omnibus and tram conductors. In this case 
the women at the time they struck were receiving wages amounting, 
with bonus, to £3 3s. per week, or probably a higher weekly 
average than before the war had ever been reached by industrial 
women. But they struck because, having been promised payment 
at the same rate as the men they had superseded, they felt that this 
promise had not been kept, for on July 2nd the bonus of 20s. a 
week all round had been increased to 25s. in the case of men and 
not in the case of women: and it was felt by both the men and the 
women that this was an unfair evasion of the promise which had 
been given when the women were first employed that they should 
not be used to undercut the wages of the men. l 

This point deserves special attention. For three years and more 
the Government had been negotiating with the men’s Trade Unions 
to induce them to suspend their embargo on women’s labour, and 
had promised specifically and categorically not to use the women 
as a reservoir of cheap labour. As early as June, 1915, at one of 
the first meetings between representatives of the Government and 
Trades Unions, Captain Williams, of the Board of Trade, speaking 
for the Government, said: ‘‘ Let me say at once, the underlying 
principle is that women shall get equal pay with men for equal 
results. The intention is not to engage a cheap substitute for 
men’s labour.” Now it is evident that if the total remuneration of 
labour is divided into two parts, one called wages and the other 
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bonus, and women receive the same wages but not the same bonus, 
the pledge repeatedly given by the Government is evaded. 

At this point those who oppose the principle of equal pay for 
equal work usually fall back upon the assertion that the women 
do not, and necessarily cannot, give ‘‘ equal work.’’ It is said 
that they are more frequently absent from physical causes, or that 
they are less skilled: one of my correspondents on this subject has 
told me, whether correctly or not I cannot judge, that omnibus 
companies find that the takings of a woman conductor are, on afi 
average, 25s. a week less than the takings of a man conductor, 
because the woman is physically unable to contend as well as a 
man with people who take omnibus rides without paying the fare. 
If this is true, or if for any other reasons the work of a woman is 
less advantageous to her employer than that of a man, this fact 
should be reflected by a proportionate decrease in her wages: but 
the alleged facts should be subjected to enquiry by a strictly 
impartial tribunal; the mere ipse dixit of one interested party to 
the dispute cannot be accepted without full enquiry. On the other 
hand, numerous cases have been brought before the public of late 
in which the labour of women is vastly more productive than that 
of men using the same machinery for the same number of hours. 
The evidence of Sir William Beardmore has been frequently quoted 
on this point, when as President of the Iron and Steel Institute he 
quoted cases of girls producing from a given machine more than 
double what had been produced by thoroughly trained mechanics ; 
in some instances the excess of the production of the girls was as 
much as 120 per cent. Professor Kirkcaldy, of Birmingham, in a 
book, Industry and Finance, published by the authority of the 
British Association in 1917, gives an instance of the very high 
productivity of women’s labour. ‘‘ The operation was copper-band 
cutting. A skilled man was formerly on the job. He cut an 
average of 75 bands a day. Under the dilution scheme his 
daughter was taken on and put in his place, receiving such training 
as was necessary from her father. It was not long before she was 
cutting 137 bands a day.” 

Mrs. Drake’s book Women in the Engineering Trade gives a 
case where a chain-maker many years ago (long before the war) 
complained in the local Press that the women in the Black Country 
were unsexed to such a degree that when he himself was thoroughly 
exhausted his daughter could still go on. These cases might 
be greatly multiplied: they only emphasise the strength of the case 
for equal pay for equal work, which should, of course, be impar- 
tially and justly applied. 

I am more and more convincefi that the frank adoption of this 
principle is the only way of avoiding two great evils: (1) the pulling 
down of the standard of living which has been accomplished, for 
male workers at any rate, by years of self-sacrificing effort on the 
part of Trade Unions and (2) the horrors and squalid disgrace of a 
sex war. We who support the principle of equal pay for equal 
work admire and appreciate the great national value of the work 
of Trade Unions in accomplishing, so far as it has been accom- 
plished, the principle of the living wage. We believe that England 
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could hardly have tome through the last four and a-quarter years 
as she has but for the physical stamina of the bulk of the male 
population which good wages have helped to ensure. Up to 
1914, however, the women had been largely left out: 
working-class women have been in great numbers underfed, 
unsuitably clothed, and wretchedly housed. The- illnesses 
of married working women, as evidenced by the Insurance 
Act, were far in excess of any actuarial calculations, and 
the charges on this account have been actually reduced during 
the war owing largely to the separation allowances and to 
the better wages they have been able to earn. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the vile and repulsive aspects of a sex war at all times, 
but more especially at such a national crisis as this. Imagine a 
man coming back from the battlefields of France or Flanders and 
finding his job, for which he had been getting 42s. a week, being 
done by a girl for 15s. or 20s. It is not to be thought of: the 
returned soldier must get his job back again, and he must get it 
back with its value unimpaired. Our hope of-being able in the 
future first to pay our way nationally and then to begin to 
extinguish our huge National Debt will depend on stimulating 
the productivity of labour arid ensuring to every worker, male or 
female, the full share of the product which the labour given 
justifies. 

I have not attempted in this short article to deal with the 
argument that men are paid more than women because they 
have families to maintain. First, because this principle is not 
put into operation as between man and man: an employer does 
not seek out unmarried men because he expects to be able to pay 
them less. Secondly, because the law makes no adequate provision 
that a man shall maintain his family: short of their becoming 
chargeable to the parish the law permits him, if he so chooses, 
to keep them in semi-starvation, no matter how high his wages 
may be. If, as some argue, a man’s wages are really the wages 
of two persons—himself and his wife—his for what he earns in the 
workshop and hers for what she earns in housework, let it be 


_ divided between them, and let the wife get her share direct ; but this 


proposal would probably cause more trouble and heartburning than 
the maintenance of the simple principle equal pay for equal results. 

We have, I believe, in the future to get away from the theory 
of mere subsistence wages, for these carry with them the curse of 
slavery or serfdom. One great danger appertaining to them is 
that they tend to sink below subsistence level. The Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire labourers were in this wretched position in the ’forties 
of the last century. Thousands of women remained in it up to 
1914, earning when in full work less than enough to sustain them 
in health and vigour. It is not unreasonable to hope that this 
miserable state of things has passed away for ever. Let us consider 
for a moment the source from which wages as well as profits spring. 
It is from the fact that labour and capital being applied in a given 
direction, the resulting product has a greater value than that con- 
sumed in making it. The reason why anyone, whether man or 
woman, can earn either wages or profits is that labour jointly with 
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capital has created a value which did not exist before. The total 

product has to be divided between them: in what proportions is, 

of course, the subject of antagonism and dispute. But it is clear, 

if labour is only able to secure just precisely enough to preserve 
life and secure the reproduction of the race, the labourers in such 

a position are not in a position of freedom, but of serfdom. The 

war has enabled thousands, nay millions, of women to throw off 

this serfdom and to become industrially free. The Master of 

Balliol a little while ago used the expression that the war had been e 
‘“a great creator.’ It has ‘‘created’’ free women where women 

were formerly in bondagé. The war has also created the idea that 

the nation needs the intelligent interest and active co-operation of 

all its citizens, whether men or women. This is what passed the 

Representation of the People Act in February: this is what is at 

the back of the cry for equal pay for equal work; and our faith 

is that. men and women will go forward industrially not as 

antagonists but as friends, the men helping the women and the 

women loyally resolved not to undercut the men. 


M. G. FAWCETT. 


A FREE TRADER’S APOLOGY. 


N one sense of the word at least the ‘‘ Party Truce ’’ has ended. 
For one thing a General Election is stated to be approaching, 
in preparation for which, as well as during which, the raising 

of contentious questions cannot possibly be avoided. For another, 
the Government, through the mouths of Mr. Walter Long and 
Mr. Bonar Law, have suddenly blown storm-clouds into the blue 
sky of domestic politics, by announcing their adoption of a policy 
of Imperial Preference—a policy which carries with it the very 
serious threat of the introduction of an elaborate system of 
Protection. The Cabinet has thrown down the political gauntlet, 
and believers in Free Trade, reluctant though they be to take it up 
in these days of national crisis, cannot shirk the duty of accepting 
the challenge. 

The re-opening of the most controversial of all pre-war discus- 
sions cannot but be disturbing to the national unity. Yet there 
may be, perhaps, compensating advantages in the revival of public 
debate. For, after all, fiscal issues are of vital importance to the 
nation, to the Empire, and to the world, and if it is the intention 
of the Government to undermine the system under which the country 
lived and prospered before 1914, it is well that the Government 
should come out into the open now, so that the national opinion 
may have time to take visible shape before the return of peace. 
From one point of view, too, Free Traders may well be glad of an 
opportunity to state their position clearly. The Party Truce has 
not always been observed by those who hold contrary fiscal views. 
In fact, a somewhat formidable, though spasmodic, campaign has 
been for a long time going on in the Press and on the platform, 
designed to persuade the public that nobody who holds ‘‘ anti-~ 
quated”’ Free Trade views is a true patriot. This campaign has. 
recentlv been intensified in the speeches of the Prime Minister of 
Australia, who has exhausted almost the whole vocabulary of 
violent abuse against all who have not shed the ‘‘ Cobdenite cloak ’” 
of economic belief. Under all this campaign of calumny Free 
Traders have usually observed silence. But with the Government’ s 
two announcements, firstly of the adoption of Preference, secondly 
of their intention to appeal to the constituencies, a considered state- 
ment of the Free Trade case becomes not only justifiable, but a 
public duty. In the limited space at my disposal I shall only 
attempt to touch upon a few of the broad issues. I shall avoid, 
as far as possible, the old ground of pre-war controversy, and 
confine myself to a few observations on new considerations raised 
by the circumstances of the war. 

Free Traders are often taunted with belonging to the class which 
has “' learnt nothing and forgotten nothing ” since the war began. 
On the contrary, they have, I believe, forgotten the old party 
bickerings of pre-war days, and, until the Government’s recent 
provocative announcement, hoped that fiscal issues had been 
removed from the arena of party conflict. They have learnt, too, 
to believe that their peace-time tenets have been immeasurably . 
strengthened by the lessons of the war. For four years Great. 
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Britain has been the economic and maritime obstacle which stood 
between the Central Powers and world domination. Until the entry 
of the United States, Great Britain was the financier, banker and 
provider, not only of herself, but of the whole Allied cause. Even 
since the accession of America’s most welcome and efficacious 
assistance, a tremendous financial and economic burden has rested 
upon her, and she has borne it (while at the same time putting forth 
a joint military and naval effort without parallel) with an ease and 
strength that will remain one of the outstanding features of the 
history of our times. Before submitting blindly to a fiscal 
revolution, is it not well to remember that this giant strength in 
the financial, economic, and maritime spheres was built up under 
the system of free ports and open markets? Protectionists would 
have us believe that the old system was sapping our strength, 
putting us at the mercy of Germany, and reducing us to impotent 
weakness. If all the financial, economic, industrial, maritime 
achievements of Great Britain in this war denote weakness, what 
is strength? If this is weakness, let us be content to remain weak, 
rather than jeopardise our fortunes in reckless pursuit of some 
‘problematical strength which Protection is supposed by its 
advocates to provide. 

There is another great lesson of the war which is too little 
remembered, because it occurred at the very outset and has been 
thrown into oblivion by the never-ceasing series of spectacular 
military events. When war became imminent in July, 1914, the 
whole delicate fabric of international and world finance was 
suddenly thrown into confusion, and it was revealed to the world 
in a flash that the driving-wheel of the whole machine was in 
London. The Bill on London was the currency of world trade. 
London financed the world’s commerce. When London called 
-upon the world to repay its debts, every centre of civilised life was 
suddenly faced with bankruptcy. The prodigious financial strength 
of London dominated the world. This colossal predominance, 
revealed in the twinkling of an eye by the threat of war, surprised 
even the closest students of finance. Free Traders have a right to 
point out that it was built upon the system of free exchange. They 
have the right also to ask in what way, if our fiscal system is to be 
revolutionised, this financial predominance can be continued or 
regained; or what equal national advantage can possibly be 
vouchsafed in its place by a new fiscal system. 

Thus two of the most striking manifestations of the war seem to 
confirm the wisdom of our pre-war system. There is another which 
tends in the same direction. The story of the war finance of 
Protectionist belligerents shows how poor a support elaborate 
customs duties are to rely upon in time of war. All the Continental 
Powers engaged in the war have a Protectionist system, but not one 
of them can show a record of revenue to compare with ours. 

What, then, are the lessons of the war which Protectionists 
claim as proving the necessity for a complete change? I do not 
think I shall be unfair in grouping these claims under three heads: 
(1) That before thie war Germany was out-distancing us so fast in 
She commercial world that we should soon have fallen hopelessly 
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behind in the competition. (2) That the services of the Dominions | 
in the war must be “‘ rewarded ” by acceding to their ‘‘ wishes ” for 
Preference. Preference, it is said, is needed to weld together the 
Empire. (3) That we must have a system by which we can 
differentiate against Germany and in favour of our Dominions and 
Allies. Let us take these points one by one. 

To go back to pre-war facts and figures savours of trespassing 
on old fields of controversy, which I wish to avoid. So with regard 
to the claim under the first heading I will merely quote, the evidence 
of the ‘‘ Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy after the 
War,” appointed by the Government to examine this very ques- 
tion. This Committee, after full investigation of the trade figures 
of Great Britain and other countries in the period preceding the 
war, concludes that they ‘‘ bear remarkable testimony to the 
strength and vitality of British industry as a whole.” Some might 
think that the figures deserve even stronger commendation. But 
let us leave it there. That apparently is the unanimous conclusion 
of the Committee on which every shade of political and fiscal 
Opinion was represented. 

Those who urge the claim under heading (2) are guilty of several 
fallacies. First, the Dominions have not “ rendered services” to 
us. They have realised that Germany is their enemy as much as 
ours. They have fought magnificently, and with all their power for 
themselves and for civilisation and humanity, and would be the 
first to view with disgust any suggestion to the contrary. 
“ Services ” and ‘‘ rewards ”’ are words that cannot be used in this 
connection at all. At the same time, if the-Dominions made 
anything like a unanimous demand that we should adopt a 
protective system in order to give them preference, the claim would 
be hard indeed to resist. But Sir Robert Borden, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, has made it plain beyond all doubt that the 
Dominions make no demand. They regard this as a question of 
domestic British policy. Moreover, although it happens that 
Canada and Australia-are at the moment represented here by 
protectionist Prime Ministers, there is less ground than ever for 
thinking the people of those countries are unanimous even in their 
wish to see us adopt Protection. In fact, the Canadian Pressy in 
commenting on Mr. Bonar Law’s Preference announcement, 
seems to be unanimous in standing behind Sir Robert Borden in 
his refusal to interfere in any way in what he regards as a purely 
British affair. It is, moreover, significant that during the war the 
farmers of Canada have put forward a complete and powerful Free 
Trade platform, while the counter-attempt of the manufacturers to 
insist upon higher tariffs has raised a storm of protest in the 
Canadian Press. As for Australia, readers of ‘Senator Pulsford’s 
book, Commerce and the Empire, will find some instructive 
evidence of the acute division of opinion in the Commonwealth. 

There remains another fallacy. A preferential system, we are 
told, is needed to weld together the component parts of the Empire. 
At any time the idea that a delicate system of differentiation, 
which, whatever its advantages might be, must also arouse a host 
of jealousies and invidious comparisons, is the only kind of glue 
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with which to cement the Empire, was curious in the extreme. How 
much more so to-day, when the hearts of free British citizens in 
every clime, in every dominion, in every colony, are welded 
together by the imperishable memories of united service and 
sacrifice in a common cause. How petty the idea of fiscal putty is, 
when we think of the common and hallowed memories of Gallipoli, 
Flanders, France, Mesopotamia, Palestine, where Britons from 
every part of the Empire have fought and died together. 

Thirdly, a tariff system is advocated in order that we may be 
‘able, by differentiation in duties, to favour our Allies and friends 
to the detriment of our enemies. The first part of this argument 
‘is surely disposed of at once by an unanswerable question: “ How 
will America and our other Allies regard themselves as ‘ favoured’ 
by the imposition against them of duties on goods which we have 
hitherto admitted free? ° To devise a tariff against them, where 
none existed before, is surely an original way of marking friend- 
ship! The desire for tariffs of a general nature against Germany 
is very much more difficult to dispose of, because it arises from 
hatred and just indignation. But let us beware of mixing up hatred 
and business, sentiment and commerce. Let us sit down and think 
whether in our desire to punish Germany we should not at the same 
time punish ourselves equally or more severely. Hatred and 
passion are natural, and here, if ever, justifiable, but they are not 
the most reliable foundations for national policy. 

If any Protectionist reader has borne with me so far I can hear 
his indignant question: “ Then will you sit still and do nothing 
to combat German penetration after the war? Then the war will 
have been fought in vain.” Yes, all Free Traders recognise that 
a great deal has to be done in the industrial sphere; but they do 
not recognise Protection as a panacea. ‘‘Organise,’’ cries Mr. 
Hughes. ‘‘ Piepare,’’ I prefer to say, for preparation is wider, and 
includes all proper forms of organisation. Not in the main to her 
tariff system, but to diligent research, to practical and efficient 
education, to hard work and the realisation of the value of brains, 
does Germany chiefly owe her rise in the commercial sphere. The 
‘drastic revision of our national education and a proper regard for 
and attention to research and applied science will do more for our 
industries than the most “ scientific ” tariff. Questions of shipping 
and transport, of patent laws and trade marks, need careful over- 
hauling. In all these directions we have suffered unnecessary 
hindrances? Our manufacturers and exporters need to organise 
themselves better, and they may rightly claim more efficient State 
guidance in foreign markets. But, above all, is needed the estab- 
lishment of a real working co-operation between capital and labour. 
Towards this the Whitley Report has shown the road. Along that 
road we must hasten with the greatest possible speed. Finally, 
every Free Trader will admit that if any industry is proved to be 
vital to national existence or safety, it should not be allowed by the 
State to decay, or to get into foreign hands, or to be defeated by 
foreign competition. 

So far I have only noticed sidelights thrown by the war on the 
belicf that Free Trade is the best policy for this country. But the 
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Free Trade creed is'wider and deeper than that. Out of the holo- 
caust of war has gradually emerged one bright hope for the future 
of mankind. Practical statesmen have at last come to believe in 
the possibility of establishing a league of civilised nations, with 
machinery for securing that the Powers of the world, great and 
small, can henceforth live together side by side in peace. Now the 
Free Trader believes that the greatest step towards the consumma- 
tion of this great plan would be the establishment of Universal 

*Free Trade. That may be a dream beyond all present hopes, but 
President Wilson at least has stated as one of his concrete aims ‘‘ the 
removal as far as possible of all economic barriers.” Universal 
Free Trade may be only a hope on the horizon of the distant future. 
But the Free Trader looks at the question in this way: if England, 
the one great Free Trade country, at this crucial moment in history, 
deliberately treads the path of Protection, she thereby destroys even 
that hope on the horizon. Instead of leading the way towards the 
desired goal, she raises fresh and formidable obstacles in the way 
of its attainment. It may be too much to say that Britain’s con- 
version to Protection makes a League of Nations impossible. It is 
not too much to say that such a conversion would add grievously 
to the enormous difficulties already obstructing the establishment 
of the only-system which holds out to suffering mankind any real 
promise of a brighter future, or even of possible escape from the 
ineffable doom of perpetually recurring war. 


LEONARD J. REID. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


HIS is a plea to men and women who have enjoyed a liberal 
education to take a large share in the work of the Continuation 
Schools of the future; a share not merely in planning courses 

of instruction, but in the active teaching and guiding of the young 
people. 

The most obvious, though not the most important, reason why 
this will be desirable is the fact that there is already a great shortage ° 
of teachers in the elementary schools, which will increase so long 
as the war continues. Classes are much too large, teachers are 
overworked, and the places of those on service have been taken by 
less competent substitutes. The cessation of war will bring some 
relief, but will hardly restore matters even to a pre-war standard. 
How, then, will it be possible to provide from the overworked staff 
of the elementary schools a keen and efficient staff for the difficult 
and novel work of the Continuation Schools? Moreover, if the 
teaching is to be successful, it must not be a mere repetition, or 
continuation, of the teaching of the elementary schools. The boys 
and girls who are entering upon a new life and beginning to feel 
the independence of working and earning will not be satisfied to 
find themselves still in the same atmosphere in the schoolroom. 
The question of discipline will be far more difficult than if they 
feel themselves raised to a higher and more dignified plane within 
the school as well as without. 

There is one class of teacher, perhaps only one, who will be 
plentiful after the war, and that is the drill sergeant; and there is 
some danger that the schools will fall very much into his hands. 
Not only will there be a demand—a very justifiable demand—for 
the kind of training he can give, but questions of discipline will 
seem more easily soluble in his experienced hands; while to give 
employment to old soldiers will recommend itself as popular and 
patriotic. But though the elementary school teacher and the drill 
sergeant will fill important places in the system, to depend upon 
them entirely, or even mainly, would be to lose the greatest oppor- 
tunity in the education of the people which has ever been offered— 
an opportunity of drawing us together as a people into a spiritual 
unity such as we have never yet known. 

I do not need to be reminded that educated men and women are 
already taking a deep interest in the future of the manual workers. 
By promoting the invaluable work of such institutions as the 
University Extension system and the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation they have proved the genuineness and efficacy of that 
interest. Some of them go far béyond the sphere of education, 
and are strenuous workers in the cause of the working class, 
believing that they can be of service to it in its forward pressure, 
that they can guide its progress into the right direction, and help 
it to avoid the perils which, rightly or wrongly, are thought to lie 
in wait for democracy. But I have always felt that there are diffi- 
culties involved in this conception of an external guidance of the 
people. It seems to be based upon the analogy of the brain guiding 
the body; the ‘‘ educated ’’ people are to do the work of the brain, 
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“abour ” is to do the work of the body ; and the brain of the com- 
munity is to direct the work of its body. But it is never wholly 
satisfactory when the brain which guides is outside the body 
guided. Either it has not the right sort of experience, and proves 
to be the blind guiding the blind, or it tends to supersede the higher 
qualities of the body it is guiding and reduce it to a lower plane 
of intelligence than it would have attained if. left to itself. Adequaté . 
guidance can only come as the result of immediate experience, 
“shared by a brain and a body which are indissolubly one. 

In actual practice there is the additional difficulty that the ideals 
devised for labour by its educated friends are various and conflict- 
ing, and quite incapable of being all realised together. Labour is 
pulled this way and that by Guild Socialists, Collectivists, Syndi- 
calists, Fabians, Individualists, Anarchists, and broken into as 
many factions as there are leaders to catch its ear, and given no 
chance of working out its own salvation. But even if all leaders 
should be brought to agree, at any rate upon the next step forward, 
we should not have averted the dangers which arise from the mere 
fact of an Intelligenzia endeavouring to impose its ideas from 
without upon a people whose experience has not been one with 
its own. A Democracy thus guided tends, perhaps inevitably, to 
break away and lose itself upon an unfamiliar road; though it 
might have developed securely, if more slowly, upon a path where 
every forward step was based upon its own experience. An Intelli- 
genzia must fail as a guide which does not share to the full the 
“mentality ” of the people it works upon, if only because it cannot 
really impart its ideas at all. The very words used have not the 
same fulness of meaning to those who speak and those who hear; 
hence the feelings and passions aroused by them may be, and often 
are, quite other than was anticipated. We hope to awaken aspira- 
tions, and find that we have excited envy and covetousness;, we 
wish to arouse enthusiasm, and find ourselves confronted with 
excitement and ferocity; we aim at uplifting the poor, and succeed 
only in dragging down the rich. It is in this way that the 
crescendo of catastrophe attends upon Revolutions. Ideas which 
originate in finely-tempered minds, as they pass on through coarser 
mediums lose more and more their finer issues, striking ever lower 
depths of ignorance and untaught passion until the Intelligenzia 
itself is swept away in the storm it has aroused as the foam is blown 
from the breaking wave. 

In a nation which was truly one this could never happen. No 
matter what diversity of functions and interests there might be 
amongst its members, all would be attuned to the same spirit, 
responsive each after his kind to the same appeals, sensitive to the 
same emotions. How nobly unanimous such a response may be 
we have sometimes seen under the stress of recent years; we have 
also seen how utterly it may sometimes fail, how unexpectedly the 
appeal may fall upon deaf ears, or arouse only discord and hostility. 

And this brings me to my main purpose, which is to ask what 
it is which makes a nation one, why its unity breaks down so 
definitely under certain strains, and in what way the Continuation 
Schools may serve towards strengthening that unity. And first, 
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with respect to the second question, I would’ urge that it is not 
enough to say that people have different interests, and that where 
these are incompatible natural human selfishness will give rise to 
conflict. Not only is it false that people are wholly or even 
mainly guided by selfishness; the question still remains to be 
asked why their interests are or seem to them to be incompatible, 
and how it has come about that members of one community have 
developed in such a way that their desires or aspirations lead to 
conflict amongst them. 

If we seek the root of the common life or spiritual unity of a 
people we shall find it in the inheritance, whatever it may be, which 
is common to all of them; and we shall find it complete or defective 
in proportion as different members or different classes are able to 
make good their claims to, and enter upon, that inheritance. The 
first element which suggests itself is that of inherited race 
characteristics. The sociologist tends to attach much less 
importance to these as races become more mixed, and as the power of 
environment becomes more appreciated. But mixed as our race 
may be, it is still a mixture which differs in its constituents and 
their proportion from other mixtures, and which therefore responds 
differently to the appeals made to it. That it is not without 
importance in the problem before us may be seen by the 
characteristic ‘‘ response ’’ of the aliens under the stress of raids; 
or again in the different temperaments of Scotch, Welsh, and Irish 
members of the community. Into this part of our inheritance we 
enter whether we will or no; none can keep us out of it or take it 
from us. 

Not ours with the same certainty, and yet with a large degree 
of universality, is the country which is our common possession. 
Here, of course, we are confronted by the obvious fact that the 
“land ” as distinct from the country is ‘‘ possessed’? by a very 
small proportion of.the people, the mass of whom is so far 
disinherited. No one can doubt that much would be gained for 
unity of ownership if the land were better distributed. But this 
narrow sense of “‘ possession,” meaning the power of exclusion, is 
not for our purpose the most important one. The land is most 
truly possessed, not by the man who can if he choose build a wall 
round it, but by the man who knows it and enjoys it, who has made 
it a part of his life, whose thoughts are shaped by it, whose 
affections are coloured by it, who can respond to the innumerable 
appeals which it makes to him for understanding and co-operation. 
This is the vital sense in which our land is our common inheritance, 
and it is a sense in which mutual exclusion plays but a small part. 
Nevertheless, the extent in which we do actually partake of our 
inheritance varies greatly and quite unnecessarily. In the first 
place, it is true that some few “‘ possessors ° of the lower type do 
actually put in force their powers of exclusion, and by dint of 
fences and notice-boards deprive their neighbours of their 
inheritance. Then, again, the accident of living in a town may 
(but certainly need not and often does not) debar many from 
entering into possession of their land. Or again the kind of 
possession may vary according as the land serves primarily as a 
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medium from whiclf a living has to be extorted, or as a source of 
pleasure and recreation. The two functions do not necessarily 
conflict; but to the peasant or farmer the elements of fine scenery, 
such as lakes and mountains, are apt to present themselves as 
obstacles to agriculture, while the man who loves the country “for 
its own sake’ may find ploughed fields a blot in his landscape. 

But the one great reason why men fail to enter fully into this 
part of their inheritance is that their eyes are not open to the beauty 
sand the meaning of it. Nothing but education of the best sort is 
capable of awakening us to it; we must learn to see it with the eyes 
of the poets and the lovers before we can appreciate it and make it 
ours in the noblest sense, and before, therefore, it can become to 
the fullest extent a part of the common life which binds us together. 
Here, then, is one part of the work to be done in the Continuation 
Schools—to open the eyes of the young people to the meaning and 
beauty of their native land. 

Turn now to our common language. At first sight this would 
seem to partake of the inevitableness of race characteristics ; we can 
learn other languages, but we can with difficulty divest ourselves 
of our own. Nevertheless, it is comparatively few of the nation who 
enter into all the wealth of our inherited language, and a study of 
vocabularies has suggested a startling poverty in some sections of 
society. Certain it is that different classes have different 
vocabularies, varying with their occupations, and those who have 
been educated chiefly by books may be poor in the language of 
practical life—how many ‘‘ educated” persons, e.g., could name 
correctly all the parts of a wheel?—while those immersed in 
practical life are bewildered and baffled when confronted with 
statements conveyed in abstract terms; and apart from what we 
may call technical language there are differences of usage which 
account for much misunderstanding between people of different 
upbringings. A rustic’s sense of propriety is often offended by the 
language of the educated, who may have innocently thought that 
all the possibilities of offence lay on the other side. Nothing but 
closer communion, more constant interchange of thought through 
the medium of speech and of the written word as handed down to 
us by our fathers, can make us share to the full our common 
inheritance of language; and the Continuation Schools will give 
us the opportunity of beginning the work. 

Through language is opened up to us our inheritance of history 
and literature. In one sense, indeed, the man who is unconscious 
of his national history shares it with the man to whom it has been 
familiar from his childhood. He is the outcome of the past history, 
but he has no root in it; it dogs not live within him and enrich his 
present life. He is like the seed which falls on the soil from which 
it has sprung, but fails to strike its roots into it. It is not possible 
for such a one to see and feel the social and national movements 
about him in the same way as those do who understand them in the 
light of the past and as parts of a world-wide whole. 

Through the national literature there is imparted to him still 
more directly the soul of his people. Try to realise what it means 
that one section of a people should draw for its spiritual nourish- 
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ment upon rich stores of accumulated thought and wisdom and 
poetry, which to another are practically sealed. How can such a 
difference fail to result in actual division and misunderstanding 
and conflict of ideas and ideals? It may be said that in teaching 
all children to read we have given them the key to the storehouses 
of history and literature; but it is not enough to give children the 
key to a storehouse—we must give them also guides to show them 
where the treasures lie, and how they may best avail themselves of 
their inheritance. And this can be done in the Continuation Schools.» 

In sharing the same history and literature we should have gone 
a long way towards sharing the same ethical ideals. It would be 
vain to pretend that all classes of our people have the same standards 
of right and wrong in all matters; still less that they aim at the 
same ideals of conduct and achievement. There are no doubt 
powerful forces at work in the direction of moral unity; religious 
teaching has done much in the past to bring it about; perhaps the 
laws and institutions under which we live have done more. But 
we do not share alike even in our laws and institutions. The game- 
laws, e.g., have given rise to very different standards of morality 
on the question of poaching in different classes; while trade unions 
have made the virtue of class loyalty stronger amongst the wage- 
earners than in other sections of society. It is a commonplace,. 
again, to say that the standard of business morality is lower than 
that accepted in other relations, though it might perhaps be more 
accurate as well as more charitable to say that it is different. It isa 
fact less commonly recognised that social distinctions run more or 
less parallel with different views of right and wrong. Is it possible, 
e.g., for a member of the “‘ privileged’ classes to realise how a 
thoughtful working-man must regard his calm acceptance of his 
immunity from the toils and hazards of the masses? A situation 
commends itself as natural or right to the one, which to the other 
is flagrantly unjust and wrong. Or take again the fact that the 
working-class is, on the whole, more ready to condone untruthfyl- 
ness and less keenly averse to breaking a pledge than those whose 
standard of honourable conduct consists largely in maintaining 
their consistency. Very much of the mutual suspicion and 
antagonism which attend upon industrial conflicts are due to these 
different standards. The workers cannot believe in the dis- 
interestedness of those who manage to secure for themselves so 
large a share of the good things of the world; while the employing 
classes cannot understand the apparent inability of the workers to 
stand by a contract or a pledge. On the one side the present is 
inadequately rooted in the past, ready to break away in pursuit of 
every suggestion of advantage; while the other side is overweighted 
by tradition and too little responsive to new situations and new 
claims. 

Here, again, nothing but the approximation of the whole people 
in their mental and spiritual ‘‘ outfit’? can strengthen the unity 
which will make of them a harmonious whole; and this approxima- 
tion can be realised in part at least by the mutual understanding 
for which a foundation may be laid in the Continuation Schools. 

These are some of the thoughts which have led me to regard the 
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Education Bill as a°great opportunity. But I know well enough 
that it is as yet only half an opportunity. The lessons to be learned 
in the workshops and the fields, are quite as important for the 

national unity as those of the class-room. Many of our educated 
men and women will have been enabled by the strange exigencies 

of war to learn them as munition workers or agricultural labourers ; 

but the Education Bill of the far future will ensure that none of our 

young people shall have that side of their education neglected. - 
Every man and woman in the perfect democracy would know by 

personal experience both the strain and the jov of manual labour, 

just as every man and woman would know also the strain and joy 

of brain work. Then, whether they ultimately earned their living 

by brain or by hand, they would have the wider understanding 

which would effectively bridge over the division between brain- 

workers and manual workers, and make the nation really one. 


HELEN BOSANQUET. 


- 


THE IRISH BISHOPS, THE ‘WAR, AND” 
HOME RULE. 


ia his recent pamphlet on Home Rule and Conscription Sir 
Horace Plunkett, the devoted Chairman of the Irish Conven- 
tion, in urging the Government to revert to that policy of peace 
and conciliation in Ireland which the Convention signalised, deals 
with the four reasons which were offered in the summer of this 
year for the ‘‘ further and apparently indefinite postponement ” of 
Irish self-government. One of these reasons, ‘‘ and to many the 
most urgent,” was the action of the Bishops, the part taken by 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland during the spring of this. 
year, in encouraging the Nationalist preparation for resistance to 
conscription. Sir Horace Plunkett realises that to Englishmen, 
who are not fully acquainted with the circumstances, a new and 
formidable difficulty has been placed in the way of political reform 
in Ireland. He adds: ‘‘ Upon issues thus raised passions are apt 
to run so high that reason is thrown away. But two facts must be 
taken into account before a just estimate can be formed as to the 
political effect of the Bishops’ action upon the situation. First, the 
Bishops did not lead their flocks upon this occasion; their flocks 
called upon them to give their moral sanction to the resistance they, 
intended to offer to the Government’s proposal. Secondly, the 
Bishops, to my certain knowledge, believed—and, I may add, I 
think they were right—that,- if they held aloof, the country would 
be plunged into a violent agitation which would not have been 
ended without grave disorder, and probably: bicodshed. The 
wording of their pronouncement was unquestionably open to the 
charge of political intervention beyond the moral needs of the 
emergency. But in any case the action taken was emergency 
action ; and it is absurd to see in it such an ecclesiastical invasion of 
the secular domain as would justify a further postponement of 
Home Rule. Those who hold the contrary ignore the teaching of 
history and the tendency of the times. They are merely per- 
petuating the cause the action of which they condemn.” 

Sir Horace Plunkett’s view is, in the present writer’s opinion, 
the correct one, yet there is a contrary view of this matter of clerical 
influences in Irish politics, and it deserves statement. The Daily 
Mail wrote on the morrow of Maynooth’s pronouncement against 
Irish conscription that the real aim of the Bishops’ policy was the 
destruction of the prospects of Home Rule; in other words, that 
what the Bishops desired was precisely to put a “new and 
formidable difficulty in the way of political reform in Ireland.” 
Did they then calculate that their pronouncement against conscrip- 
tion going (as British opinion must consider) ‘‘ beyond the moral 
needs of the emergency °? would revive all those Protestant 
suspicions of political clericalism which have been in the past so 
powerful a factor against an English conversion to the principle 
of Irish autonomy? Under British Government the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland has now for many years enjoyed the 
largest possible measure of tolerance. Every deference has been 
paid to its wishes by successive Chief Secretaries, Tory and 
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Liberal. So true fs this that many Protestant Irishmen have 
become Home Rulers solely because they see in Home Rule the 
hope of anti-clerical successes which will deprive the priests of their 
social leadership and bring abut secular reforms in Irish 
education. Such Irishmen derived a certain malicious satisfaction 
from the events of last April. They said to themselves that now 
finally British statesmen would learn their lesson, and realise that 
the attempt to govern Ireland through the Church, regardless of 
«Irish secular interests, was not only immoral, but that it did not 
pay. What happened, however? “The Government capitulated 
before the intervention of the Bishops, withdrew its plans both for 
Home Rule and for conscription; all this they did, apparently, 
without any sense of resentment, for six weeks later a new Chief 
Secretary was engaged in explaining to the House of Commons 
what an excellent influence, after all, was that which the Bishops 
exercised upon the politics of Nationalist Ireland. 

Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, in his famous song Father O’ Flynn, 
asks, ‘‘ Cannot a priest be an Irishman too? ” and it is a failure 
to realise that the clerics in Ireland are Irishmen as well as priests, 
which accounts for the false significance often attributed to the 
political interventions of Maynooth. The truth is that the opinions 
both of the Bishops and the priests move, roughly speaking, with 

SBthe opinions of Nationalist Ireland, and that there is no such thing - 
in the country as a purely clerical party. At the commencement of 
the war a majority of Irish ecclesiastics, like a majority of Irish 
laymen, agreed with Mr. John Redmond’s statement of the national 
attitude towards the European crisis. Cardinal Logue and several 
Bishops expressed opinions about Germany and Belgium which 
are still quoted upon Irish recruiting posters. Here and there was 
heard a discordant voice like that of the late Dr. O’Dwyer, the 
Bishop of Limerick; but even Dr. O’Dwyer did no more at first 
than attempt to persuade John Redmond to identify himself with 
the Papal efforts for peace. Here and there, too, some young 
priest, already known as an adherent of Sinn Fein, took part in 
the anti-recruiting agitation of the Nationalist minority. of 

We need not doubt, at the same time, that anxiety was felt b 
many of the Bishops and clergy—men who were neither. Sinn 
Feiners, nor pro-Germans, nor even genuine pacifists—as to the 
effect which the great “trip abroad ’’ might have upon young Irish 
manhood. The Church in Ireland does like to keep Ireland shut 
off as far as possible from the rest of the world. It is not at 
all ‘‘ good European,” or even “Roman” in its instincts, but 
had been well suited by the former insularity of the predominant 
partner in the British Isles. We may sum up the situation by 
saying that the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, while it wished 
well to the Allies and proposed that Irishmen should contribute to 
the war, had certain mental reserves. The more intellectual priests 
wrote of the issues at stake with a philosophical detachment, and. 
the simpler clergy shook their heads wisely over the troubles that 
had overtaken the anti-clerical Government of France: approval of 
Belgium’s defence, condemnation of Germany, were common 
enough; very rare was the notion that Ireland’s whole effort should 
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be directed towards ‘‘ winning the world for democracy.” One of 
the Sinn Fein leaders, who is also a very clever journalist, Mr. 
Arthur Griffith, perceived at once what capital might be made out 
of the manner of the separationgof the Church and State in France. 
Week after week he would recall to his readers the celebrated 
declaration of M. Viviani: ‘“ We have put out the Lights of 
Heaven ”’; and never once did his journal comment upon European 
diplomacy without suggesting that every success of the Entente in 
inducing new support was due to intrigues with the Grand Orient, 
Some members of the Irish Parliamentary Party visited Paris, an 
appeared before the camera in the company of M. Viviani. The 
righteous indignation of Mr. Griffith knew no bounds! For what 
did his readers know of the sacred union of all Frenchmen in the 
war? The Archbishop of Paris had actually been in the same 
group. Some one acting in the Sinn Fein interest reproduced the 
interesting scene and blotted out the representation of the Arch- 
bishop! All this ingenious attempt to identify the Entente with 
Freemasonry and añti-clericalism had, undoubtedly, a certain 
effect. 

The elevation of Sir Edward Carson to Cabinet rank, the 
favouritism shown to North-East Ulster by the War Office, and 
the executions that followed the Dublin insurrection, were events 
which priests and people felt with equal keenness. The movement 
of opinion had now turned in favour of Sinn Fein, and reports 
showed that the younger clergy all over the country inclined to 
support the party which claimed to inherit from the dead idealists 
of Easter Week. The higher ecclesiastics watched developments 
with the greatest care. They had condemned the insurrection, 
yet they recognised that the men of Easter Week had been 
excellent Catholics; even the internationalist James Connolly, 
formerly accounted a freethinker, .had died in the odour of 
sanctity. The posthumous fame of Pearse and his comrades tended 
to encourage a fervent pietism throughout the land. Therefore, 
even into the most severe of the Episcopal comments on Easter 
Week entered none of that personal bitterness which had dis- 
tinguished the clerical campaign against Parnellism and the 
Fenians. Sinn Fein for its part, being now organised for the 
pacific combat of the ballot-boxes, did all that it could to bring the 
Church to its side. It could be certain of the younger clergy, and 
even of a few Bishops—so long at least as no second Easter Week 
was contemplated. The party of Mr. T. P. O’Connor and the 
English Liberal Alliance had never really been trusted at Maynooth, 
especially since it had coquetted with the idea of a Home Rule 
settlement on the basis of a desertion of the Catholic minority in 
North-East Ulster. Mr. Lloyd Gtorge revived the ‘partition ”’ 
proposals in the summer of 1916, Messrs. Dillon and Devlin 
recommended their acceptance, and the Bishops were the principal 
mouthpieces of the successful Irish opposition. Again in the spring 
of 1917, when the Parliamentary Party was engaged in close con- 
test with Sinn Fein for the representation of East Longford, a letter 
from the Archbishop of Dublin tipped the scales in favour of Sinn 
Fein. The Archbishop criticised the policy of the Parliamentary 
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Party without idenfifying himself with the general views of Sinn 
Fein. With such benevolent neutrality Sinn Fein was quite 
content, nor did the Separatists raise any cry of protest when the 
Bishops, assembled at Maynooth, agreed to attend the loyalist 
Convention which Mr. Lloyd George instituted as an alternative 
to the proposals of 1916. They sent four representatives to that 
Assembly, all of whom had great knowledge of Irish affairs, and 
displayed a remarkable power of debate. One of them worked with 

Mr. Redmond in the interests of compromise, the other three were 
signatories of the Minority Nationalist Report which demanded 
what the Premier had refused in advance—namely, Irish control of 
the Customs and Excise. The purpose of these three Bishops was 
not an obstructive one, and the charge subsequently made against 
them of conspiring with Sinn Fein against a settlement had no 
foundation in reality. The minority Nationalists at the Convention 
did no more than state the actual facts of the Irish situation when 
they argued that a measure of Colonial Home Rule offered the only 
prospect of peace in Ireland. While the Convention was still 
sitting Cardinal Logue had denounced the extremists outside of it 
in the strongest terms. He had described the Republican ideal as 
illusory, and revolutionary conspiracy as criminal. There can be 
no doubt that the Bishops generally were greatly alarmed by the 

“unrest which prevailed in Ireland at the beginning of this year, and 
that no persons were more urgent than they for such a Liberal 
settlement as would destroy the influence of the propagandists of 
lawlessness. 

The War Cabinet’s proposal of Irish conscription altered the 
whole face of things, and all parties shared the same indignation 
at this issue of a Convention which had in the first instance pur- 
ported to offer Ireland an opportunity of self-determination. With- 
out hesitation the Bishops gave a moral sanction to the proceedings 
at the Mansion House Conference, although the aim of those pro- 
ceedings was the repudiation of an established law. The Sinn Fein 
leaders were now at the height of their power, and could have 
precipitated trouble if they had so desired. Mr. de Valera, however, 
was as anxious as the Bishops themselves to defeat conscription by 
peaceful means if these were available, and he argued at Maynooth 
that the stronger the declaration of the Bishops the more likely it 
was that the Government would withdraw. He was right, for, as 
it happened, the Government was by this time seeking excuse for 
withdrawal, and this it found in the Irish Bishops’ ‘‘ unprecedented 
pretensions’”’ to temporal authority. Nevertheless, we may be 
sure that it was only from hard necessity that Maynooth acted as 
it did; and no sooner had congcription been postponed than the 
Bishops—so far were they from desiring to make new political 
conquests—retired into the background of public affairs. Nor had 
thev any responsibility for the wilder utterances of some parish 
priests who represented that any Irishman assisting in the enforce- 
ment of conscription would be guilty of a mortal sin. Their posi- 
tion was exactly similar to that of the Protestant prelates who in 
1912 had blessed the banners of contingent rebellion in Ulster. 
As Irishmen they expressed the opinion that the Government’s pro-- 
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posals were unjust and inhuman; and does not the Roman Catholic 
Church permit resistance to laws that are deemed unjust and 
inhuman? They laid stress on the question of degree, and were 
far from saying that Union government, however objectionable 
to the Nationalist majority, had in general that character of oppres- 
‘ sion which alone would justify Roman Catholics in entering upon 
rebellion. 

The present aim of the Hierarchy is, as has been said, seclusion ; 
but if the proposals of conscription should be renewed, the people 
of Ireland will again look to the Church as their principal source 
of moral strength. From the movement for voluntary recruiting 
the Bishops have abstained—partly because their general point of 
view in regard to the war has developed into pacifism.* Even if 
Home Rule were bestowed upon Ireland it is doubtful if any Bishop 
would now go upon a recruiting platform. The Parliamentary 
politicians, on the other hand, are ready to assist in procuring men 
for the Army as soon as the national demand is conceded. Both 
Bishops and politicians have expressed sincere convictions of the 
terrible effects of an attempted conscription of Irishmen; and in 
view of these convictions, their omission to pronounce in favour of 
Lord French’s scheme—the success of which would ward off the 
danger of conscription—will perhaps be understood with difficulty 
outside of Ireland. The best argument in favour of their attitude 
is that Lord French’s scheme implies the moral right of the British 
Government to conscribe—a right’which the Mansion House Con- 
ference and the Bishops solemnly in April last refused to recognise. 
But although, as the writer of this article has endeavoured to show, 
the Church tends to follow rather than initiate the movements of 
public opinion, nothing would be more unjust than to suppose that 
the action or inaction of the Irish Bishops in matters political is 
guided by considerations of expediency alone. While they have 
in these critical years interpreted the views of Irishmen more accu- 
rately than any section of the politicians, they have not hesitated, 
when need arose, to offend popular susceptibilities of the moment 
and to incur the suspicions of rival Nationalist groups; their present 
endeavour to keep the priests out of politics is full of promise for 
the future of Ireland. 


á N. MARLOWE. 


* Naturally much is made of the discourtesy alleged against the British Govern- 
ment in its recent dealings with the Pope. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
*A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 


“ He must not be a man but a statue of brass or stone, whose 
bowels do not melt when he beholds the bloody tragedies of this 
war, in Hungary, Germany, Flanders, Ireland, and at sea, the 
mortality of sickly and languishing camps and navies, and the 
mighty prey the devouring winds and waves have made upon ships 
and men.’’—lVilliam Penn in his Essays towards the Present and 
Future Peace of Europe (1694). 


s 
T HE Prime Minister has now added his great advocacy to the 
principle of the League of Nations : and Ministers of smaller 
repute have hinted that somewhere, somehow, far-hidden 
within the recesses of our governing machine, a Committee is 
brooding over the details of a plan. I wonder if that Committee 
is including within the sphere of its profound and prolonged medi- 
tations a reprint of the remarkable essay written more than two 
centuries ago by that famous Quaker and ruler of men, William 
Penn? If so, they might find such attention well worth the effort; 
for I doubt whether in the long course of time that has since 
elapsed any European has made a more fruitful contribution to 
the controversy than that brief and pregnant discourse on the 
“ Peace of Europe.” * 

This fact ceases to be so remarkable when we remember that 
William Penn was faced with a world-situation in many ways 
resembling that which is now before us. Europe was plunging into 
one of its chronic struggles for the stabilisation of the ‘‘ balance 
of power” between its rival States. Then, as now, that struggle 
was taking form in the effort of one ambitious monarch to assert 
his power over the rest of Europe. The ‘‘ Grand Monarch ” was 
about to attempt, over the same blood-stained territory, and by 
the same weapon of a proud and highly organised army, just such 
a domination of Europe by one race as the Kaiser is now attempting 
to achieve. Penn opposed to this effort the same dream of a peace- 
fully united Europe with which so many of us now hope finally to 
counter the dreams of German ascendancy. In other words, he 
was the first to make a definite and practical proposal for a League 
of Nations. 

The history of the world since Penn has shown that under present 
conditions a similar effort to achieve the unity of Europe by con- 
quest recurs almost precisely at the interval of a century. At the 
end of the eighteenth century Napoleon repeated the tremendous 
efideavour of Louis Quatorze; the Duke of Wellington had to 
repeat the task of the Duke of Marlborough. Once more England 
saved Europe by her example Again, almost precisely a cen- 
tury after Waterloo, the same crisis has come. Once more 
England has proved the main obstacle, and once more England 
is prevailing. But at whata cost! Is it not almost certain that if 
mankind makes no progress in the art of government, the opening 
of the next century will see yet another such struggle, even more 


* Reprinted in Everyman's Library along with other essays. (J. M. Dent & 
Sons. 1s. 3d.) 
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stupendous and terrible, involving another gifantic slaughter of 
our picked youths, and perhaps even threatening with extinction 
the human race itself? 

Faced with such a possibility it is not surprising that we should 
turn back to the first of these great European crises and consult 
again the oracle of one who so clearly foresaw the disasters which 
have since befallen Europe? For if Penn’s advice had been 
heeded, how many millions of men might have been since saved 
from horrible and agonising deaths! How much richer and fuller, 
might have been the lot of European men! 

The Prime Minister referred at Neath, in a remarkable passage 
of high eloquence, to the stupendous effort after freedom with which 
the Celtic world—combined, in that case, with the Teutonic—threw 
down the crumbling battlements of the Roman Empire. It was a 
great and necessary human effort, although it is well to recall that 
from the dust and agony of that downfall no new. European order 
emerged until after centuries of darkness. Is it fanciful to imagine 
that across that black gulf of the “ Dark Ages” there comes, now 
and again, to the European mind an echo of its lost unity? A 
distant, haunting memory of the time when all civilised Europe 
spoke one language and obeyed one Government, lapped in the 
long repose of the Roman Peace? That somewhere, behind all 
these conflicting nationalisms, this ideal of harmony still retains 
a fragment of its ancient power? It was Henri Quatre who first 
in modern Europe dreamed that this lost unity of Europe might 
be again achieved. He, too, had begun to speak of a European 
peace when he was silenced by the knife of a stupid assassin. 
Since then the assassins have prevailed in Europe. And a pretty 
world they have made of it! Is it not about time we began to 
return to some quieter, saner path? 

William Penn wrote his essay only in the first phase of the great 
slaughters which were to fall on Europe before the effort of the 
Grand Monarch was finally frustrated. Six years before (1688) 
a foolish friend of Louis, the last of the Stuarts, had been driven 
from the throne of England, and the ruler of Holland had been 
invited to take his place. From that moment England had been 
involved in the European struggle, and was not to enjoy peace 
for nearly twenty years. Bolingbroke, like Fox in the fight with 
Napoleon, stood for the detachment of England from the struggle 
of Europe. There have always been Englishmen to take that view. 
There are some now. But history shows it to be a fruitless view. 
England is part of Europe, and will always be drawn into the 
struggles of Europe. The only security for the peace of England 
is the peace of Europe.- . 

Swift, indeed, writing with a pen dipped in acid and voicing 
the war-weariness of a later phase in the same war, was to contend 
boldly and angrily that England had become the slave of her own 
Allies, both in policy and money. He was to satirise the chaos of 
Europe in his mocking pictures of the wars of Lilliput—the “‘ Big- 
Endians”’ and the ‘‘ Little-Endians.’’ He was to bring downfall 
to Marlborough and a short truce to Europe by the very vigour 
of his insight into the folly and blood-madness of unlimited war. 
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He was to preach the doctrine of Kiihlmann, but in a language 
intelligible even to children. 

But unlike Swift, Penn offered some cure to a tortured world. 
He did not merely mock at the sufferings of man. Beyond the 
tragic comedies of European strife, the swirl of warring nation- 
alities, the confusion of religions and classes, he clearly perceived 
with the vision of his sweet-tempered Christian charity the pathetic 
searching after some lost ideal. He saw the effort for freedom at 
swar with the effort for unity. He did not despair of achieving some 
harmony between these two vast, conflicting tendencies. With 
that aim, he summoned up in this essay the vision of a Europe in 
which the freedoms of the national sovereignties might be com- 
bined with the supreme assertion of peace and order through one 
common, central European Parliament. 

Thus two centuries ago this solitary man, schooled in the 
loneliness of prison life, graduated in the sharp realities of 
American pioneering, caught a glimpse of what we are all now 
dimly perceiving—that Europe must perish unless she can recover 
some fragment of her lost unity. There are only two roads to that 
unity—conquest or consent. The road of conquest—the road 
followed by Louis, Napoleon, and the Kaiser—will always be 
instinctively opposed by all good Europeans. They will always 
continue to believe—and to sanctify this belief with their blood— 
that National freedom is greater than European order. But 
freedom alone will not suffice: it may perish in its own confusion. 
To guarantee the freedom of Europe, we must attempt to combine 
it with a common discipline, the subordination of national aims 
and ambitions to the common European good. 

William Penn perceived that necessity more clearly in 1694 than 
many of the ablest European minds see it even to-day, after two 
centuries of added experience. He saw all the lions in the path: 
but he was possessed with a faith fervent enough to overcome. His 
seed, scattered to the winds, fell at the time on barren and thorny 
ground. He was a very long way ahead of his own generation. 
That is why, now in 1918, this essay still comes to us with some of 
the freshness of a sunlit dawn upon its calm, serene sentences. He 
did not view this great matter only from the silent seclusion of a 
meeting-house. For when William Penn wrote this essay, he had 
already gathered no small harvest of administrative experience. 
He had framed the constitution of a great American colony— 
Pennsylvania. He had himself tested his own Quaker views in 
the government of that community. All the world knew that he 
had achieved, in dealing with the Red Indians, results which 
provoked the envy of those whe pursued the time-worn methods of 
violence and race-hatred. He had already vindicated his own 
doctrines from the scorn and contempt of European governments. 

Returning to England, Penn had by sheer force of character 
asserted a most extraordinary influence over the Court of James II. 
He had gained for his own dove-clad people a position in English 
life greater than that won for the other Nonconformist sects by 
the policy of defiance and rebellion. Now that the mists of 
misunderstanding due to Macaulay have slowly cleared away, we 
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are beginning to understand the work of WĦlliam Penn at that 
period. Is it remarkable that this marvellous quietist, reaping 
these ‘‘ fruits of solitude,” should have built up a genuine belief 
in the power of conciliation to cure the maladies of a war-ridden 
Europe? 

His plan was simple and yet comprehensive. It was to establish 
a European Diet or Parliament, consisting of representatives 
drawn from all the sovereign States of Europe ‘in proportion to their 
wealth and numbers. The Europe of his day has already passed, 
away. The Kingdom of Poland has disappeared. The old® 
German Empire, the shadow of Rome, has dissolved like the 
‘‘ baseless fabric of a dream,” and given place to a new German 
Empire unknown to Penn. Italy has come into being. Russia has 
risen and fallen again. The Balkan States have emerged from the 
decay of Turkey. But with. all these changes the essential 
problem remains the same. It is to combine difference with unity. 

He proposed a small body—ninety members only. They were to 
sit in some central city of Europe—perhaps Berne. They were to 
vote by ballot. No great decision was to be taken without a 
majority of two-thirds behind it. Their chamber was to be circular 
in order to avoid quarrels of precedence. Each country was to 
keep its own records; to possess its own clerks; to refer back for 
instructions to its own government if necessary. Presence at 
debates was to be enforced by penalty. No delegates were to be 
allowed to abstain from voting. 

To each European State domestic sovereignty was to be left 
intact. Each government was to be left sovereign within its own 
acknowledged “dominions. The chief function of the European 
Diet was to be to decide this supreme question—what those 
dominions were to be? In other words, the sovereignty of the 
Imperial Diet was to be a sovereignty of territorial division. Just 
as in Great Britain the central government decides the borders of 
counties, so in Europe the Diet was to decide the borders of States. 
For here Penn obviously placed his finger on the source and 
origin of all European wars—past, present, and future. ‘* There 
are three things upon which peace is broken,” he said in his clear, 
decisive way, ‘“‘to keep, to receive, or to add.” Any honest 
observer who looks around will perceive that all various issues of 
or present war are to be found under one or other of these three 

eads. 

But if this was to be the function of the Diet, what were to be the 
fixed title-deeds on which possession was to be based? On what 
principles were territorial claims to be decided if force were to be 
finally excluded as a test? Penn çlearly perceived that here, in 
that question, lay the supreme diffictilty of introducing legality into 
the relations of States. It is on this point that modern German 
political philosophy boldly claims a failure for the doctrine of 
peaceful adjustment. To that riddle of the Sphinx the Volunteers 
of the League of Nations must offer a solution, or must for ever 
after hold their peace. 

Penn’s solution is largely dynastic; for the world of his day was 
a world of dynasties. Succession, election, marriage—all these 
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were accepted by him as title-deeds to national territory. ‘‘ Self- 
determination ° had not yet emerged into view: the blessed word 
Referendum had not yet been invented. The real crisis of soul 
came to Penn when he had to decide whether conquest was to be 
recognised among possible grounds of claim. Here it was a case 
of the less of two evils. He could not deny conquest altogether 
. without throwing the world into even greater confusion. ‘‘ Morally 
speaking,” it-was “ only questionable.” It was ‘‘ engrossed by the 
point of the sword and in bloody characters.” And yet ‘‘ what 
cannot be controlled or resisted must be submitted to.” Wrestling 
with this fearful fact of life, the sore-hearted Quaker found his only 
salve in the Treaties which sanction conquest. There he saw an 
element of consent, a balm of peace. 

In any ee settlement of territorial claims by such a Diet there 
must be—so”Penn saw—a pact of give-and-take. No single State 
could ‘‘ win out.’ In order to ensure peace to the world ‘‘ some- 
thing everybody must be willing to give or quit, that he may keep 
the rest, and by this establishment be for ever freed of the necessity 
for losing more.” A hard doctrine indeed! How many rich and 
powerful nations at this point begin to move away, like the young 
man in Judæa, grieved because they “ have great possessions ’’! 

Among the most disputable instances of European claims that 
gave trouble to Penn at that moment was the French title to 
Lorraine. For at that date it was France that held Lorraine by the 
proud title of recent conquest, just as now it is Germany. How the 
world has come full circle round that blood-stained track! For ever 
since that day, through two centuries of chronic warfare, the sword 
has been hacking at that Gordian knot. Might not Penn, if he 
returned to earth to-day, see in the present phase of that question 
alone some justification for his bold design ? 

Then, in Penn’s stately argument, arises the very difficulty that 
now, like some Gorgon face, turfs to stone so many of those who 
otherwise long for peace—that ‘‘ the strongest and richest sove- 
reignty will never agree to’’ the decisions of this European Diet. 
Build we never so wisely, there will always arise some mailed fist 
to smash our beautiful Palace of Peace into matchwood. How 
meet that vital difficulty? How control the volcanic up-bursts 
from the central fires of life? Penn replies boldly: “ I answer, 
he (this upstart State) is not stronger than all the rest, and for that 
reason you should promote this (Imperial Parliament) and compel 
him into, and especially before he be so (stronger than all the rest), 
for then it will be too late to deal with such a one.”’ 

Here is the very effort which now sustains the aims of the United 
States, and of all those Europeans who perceive the full bearings 
of the present strife. To avert the peril in time—to force Germany 
into a League of Nations before she has grown strong enough to 
conquer the world—that is the aim of the Leaguers now, as it was 
the clear object of Penn’s far-shining vision. Europe in 1711 
refused to listen to Penn. The quarrel with Louis was settled by 
the time-honoured method of dividing the spoils. The result was 
that the trouble broke out afresh. Is it not worth while to try 
another course in the settlement that lies before us? 


~- 
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But at this point there comes a sweeping oBjection drawn from 
reflection on human nature itself. ‘‘ How cut out the motive of 
strife without fatally weakening the human spirit ?’’—so the War- 
Schoo! asks: and unredeemed human nature echoes the enquiry. 
“ How with peace universal prevent our race from becoming effemi- 
nate? What substitute for the survival of the fittest? The survival 
of the unfit?” We all know the argument. It still bellows its 
doctrines from the house-tops—not in Germany alone. Penn’s 
answer was bold and firm. Simple living and good schooling—, 
these were his antidotes. Make your children something better 
than fighters, he says—make them men. He places another human 
ideal above the military. ‘‘ Make them men—neither women nor 
lions: for soldiers are the other extreme to effeminacy. Educate 
them fully in modern needs—teach them how to save and help, 
not injure or destroy.’’ Fit young men for council. “Teach them 
the constitutions of Europe, even your own constitution. ‘‘ Then 
at least he is a good commonwealth’s man, and can be useful to 
the public or retire as there may be occasion.” He—the young 
European of Penn’s dreams—will reap the fruits of multitude 
and solitude. 

‘‘ Yes, but ’’—so the opponent of Leagues spoke then as to-day— 
“look at the peril of defencelessness! Suppose one of the nations, 
growing stronger than the others, suddenly breaks through our 
dfteam of peace and profits by our amiable creed of disarmament 
to destroy us.” Such a nation would become a wolf among sheep. 
“ Look at Holland in 1672!” cried the men of Penn’s day. “ Look 
at Belgium in 1914!” cry the men of our own day. ‘‘Is it not 
better to face the realities and to be prepared to play your part in 
a harsh world of strife? ” 

Penn answered unflinchingly. ‘‘The proposal,” he replied in 
his quaint and simple prose, ‘‘ the proposal answers for itself. One 
has war no more than the other.’ In other words—for we must 
face unflinchingly the full size of this gigantic task—all nations are 
to be disarmed equally. No great standing armies are to be 
allowed. With the new plan of equitable territorial division, the 
very motive for standing armies will have disappeared. Nations 
will no more be armed than now are individual citizens who can 
settle their quarrels by appeals to the Law Courts. The Parlia- 
ment of Europe, Penn would have said, if he had enjoyed our 
experience, will stand to the European States as the Judicial Com- 
mittee of our Privy Council stands for the Dominions of the 
British Empire. From month to month that Committee decides, 
in the drab and peaceful atmosphere of a chamber in Whitehall, 
claims which, if left without any machinery of settlement, would 
soon throw the whole British Empire into the gulf of war. Peace 
depends on the machine far more than we are wont to admit. It 
was the opinion of Lord Selborne that South Africa would have 
been plunged into a second war if the Union Government had not 
been set up. Is it not at least conceivable that the various nation- 
alities of Europe, who are not really any more inclined to mutual 
slaughter than the Cantons of Switzerland or the Dutch and 
English Provinces of South Africa, would in the end attune their 
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various ambitions With a deep sigh of relief to any new order that 
brought security for industry and domestic life? 

“Very good,” says the objector, ““ but how prevent any com- 
munity that is feeling within itself the irresistible inner strength of 
an expanding population and increasing wealth from breaking 
down the fixed barriers of the world? What is your Diet to do if 
such a State should enter, without the leave of your Diet, upon the 
road of increasing armaments?’’ “ Why,” answers Penn, “ take 
athe trouble in time: check that State before it has grown too power- 
ful to defy you.” The great cure is that no State should be allowed 
to exceed its fixed limit of military strength. If any State should 
try, he must be obliged ‘‘ forthwith to reform and reduce them: 
lest anyone by keeping up a great body of troops should surprise 
a neighbour.” The element of fear must be expelled from the 
world. Here Penn anticipated the great cry of President Wilson: 
“* Make the world safe for democracy.” Only Penn went further, 
and would have extended his safety to all forms of government, 
including monarchies and aristocracies. 

Penn’s proposal on this point was that each federated State 
under the authority of the new European Parliament should be 
allowed a small force within its own sovereignty as a safeguard 
against surprise and a common guarantee of order for all. He 
seems to have intended that for purposes of discipline the European 
Parliament should have had a call on these troops as a European 
police force. Perhaps if he had lived to-day he would have 
suggested a common European Army to police the land and a 
world-Navy to police the seas. Bold speculations indeed; but 
there are times in the world’s history when boldness is the only 
true policy. There are moments when the height of the peril 
demands an equal height in the remedy, when despair must be met 
by daring. It is easy to call these things happy dreams, but evena - 
happy dream is better than the red nightmare which is the sole 
food of Europe at present. 

“ Ah! but,” the objector will say, ‘‘ did not Napoleon attempt 
precisely this very thing when he imposed a limit on the army of 
Prussia? Did not the young men of Prussia tear that limit to 
fragments by the simple method of passing the whole youth of 
Prussia in batches through the army? Is it not certain that once 
the spirit of freedom or national ambition was roused it would just 
tear these charters into fragments? What is the use of happy 
dreams if they are to dissolve at the first touch of reality ?”’ 

That brings us to the essential underlying idea of Penn’s 
proposals. The new cement of Europe must be consent. 
Napoleon’s effort was based on force : and force, according to Penn, 
would ever crumble like badly-tempered mortar. There are some 
to-day who nurse the idea that the League of Nations must be built 
on coercion. Penn would have none of that. Coercion may have 
to proceed to its appointed end before the foundation of the League 
of Nations can be truly laid. But let us make no mistake. Before 
the building can stand in its own strength the scaffolding of force 
must be thrown down. The peoples must first be persuaded. 

“ But no real sovereign State will ever consent so far to surrender 
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its own sovereignty!” Both to-day and in Pefin’s time that faces 
the League of Nations as perhaps its most formidable objection. 
Penn faced it without shrinking. He met it with a very simple 
enquiry—-what is true sovereignty? Surely true sovereignty 
is internal sovereignty. No State can honestly claim to be 
sovereign outside its own dominions. Otherwise no State is 
sovereign at all; because every State must be limited by the 
power of other States. The true solution, said Penn, was to give a 
State security for its own sovereignty—in other words, what we, 
moderns should call ‘‘ Home Rule.” 

To guarantee a State’s peace is to increase its sovereignty. “If 
this be called a lessening of their power, it must be only because the 
great fish can no longer eat up the little ones.” A pregnant saying! 
The true sovereignty of Governments, says Penn, will only begin 
with assured peace. War limits sovereignty by its very tyranny. 
With peace States will have greater revenues to spend on their own 
affairs. They will really be able to look after their own people, the 
only true wealth of a State. They will have fewer soldiers, but 
more ‘‘ merchants and husbandmen.” Alf over Europe to-day,- 
with the dwindling of the industrial and agricultural classes, the 
nations are spelling out this lesson in blood and iron. 

Penn closes his great argument with a serene and solemn survey 
of those great advantages of peace which lie on the distant horizon 
like the gleaming peaks of a happier land—the security of young 
life, the saving of Christianity, the prevention of waste, the renewal 
of those threads of travel and friendship which bring the nations 
together—all advantages since well worn in human thought, but 
in peril of losing their real vital value in the very weariness of a 
commonplace. For if Penn had lived to-day and witnessed the 
immense strengthening of his argument with the development of 
the railway and the telegraph—with the telephone and the “ wire- 
less’? and the aeroplane—he could surely have summoned up even 
a brighter vision, of a world drawn into a new kinship of commerce 
and the arts, experiencing far quicker interchange of thought, and 
with a keener sense of the infinite variety of human faculty building 
up a new and greater type worthier to possess this wonderful 
planet. For it is only by putting before us some such vision that 
we shall! make’ mankind capable of the stupendous effort, the 
immense war with dead usage and active prejudice, that will be 
necessary before we can achieve this great step towards the unity of 
mankind. 

Meanwhile, it has not been useless, perhaps, to listen to this 
voice from the past, sounding amidst confusions and distractions 
with a certain sweet clearness, like a distant trumpet call heard in a 
dark, dense forest. Since Penn wrote this essay many lustres have 
faded: many generations have lived and died. Of those genera- 
tions many millions have perished in untimely agony, always 
seeking peace along the road of strife. Yet humanity, treading 
that broad highway with bleeding feet and breaking heart, seems 
only to have been journeying further towards destruction. Looking 
back across the waste of two centuries, when so many brave men 
lie quiet in death, does it not now appear that perhaps there is 
something more to be said for Penn’s narrower but smoother path ? 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


THE QUESTION OF THE ALAND ISLANDS. 


T HE events of the last four years, and more especially of 1918,. 
have again made the Aland Islands a pressing problem. It 
has sometimes been said that as Great Britain is not a Baltic 
Power she has no concern in the fate of this archipelago. There 
would be little difficulty in proving a claim based on past history, 
abut in any case, as a belligerent who has borne the burden of the 
present war, Great Britain has a profound interest in such a 
possible source of future friction as the Aland Islands. 

The archipelago which goes by this name lies about twenty-five 
miles from the Swedish coast, and fifteen from that of Finland. It 
consists of about 300 islands, of which some eighty are inhabited. 
Their area is about 1,426 square miles, and their population is now 
probably over 20,000. It will readily be understood that there is 
nothing in the soil or produce of the Aland Islands to make them 
a source of contention between rival states. Their value lies in their 
strategic position, for they form a useful bridgehead near the 
Finnish coast; they dominate the entrance to Stockholm and control 
the Gulf of Bothnia. It is obvious, therefore, that they are of the 
utmost importance to Finland and also to Sweden, not least from 
a commercial point of view on account of the large quantities of 
timber and iron ore which pass through these waters. In 1809 the 
Aland Islands along with Finland passed out of Swedish hands and 
were ceded to Russia, though one of the Swedish negotiators, 
recognising that they were ‘‘the key to Stockholm and to all 
Sweden,” and that the Russians would now ‘‘ be able to prescribe 
us laws even in time of peace,” was of opinion that it was ‘‘ better 
to die arms in hand than to conclude such a peace.” So complete 
was the disaster which had befallen the Swedish arms that Russia 
refused to pledge herself not to erect fortifications on the archi- 
pelago. In fact, plans were made in October, 1809, and in 1810 
preparations were begun for constructing the fortress of 
Bomarsund. It was this aspect of the matter which ultimately 
brought the Aland Islands into the foreground of European politics. 

Great Britain, desiring to protect her Baltic trade, had been an 
unwilling witness of these developments, and in 1854, during the- 
Crimean War, attempts were made to bring about a change. A 
British fleet, under the command of Sir Charles Napier, was 
dispatched to the Baltic, and in an interview with King Oscar I. at 
Stockholm, on April 25th, the Admiral sought to win over Sweden 
to the side of the Western Powers. Popular feeling in Sweden was 
decidedly in favour of this step, but the King, realising that after’ 
the war Sweden and Russia would still be neighbours, demanded 
an alliance with effective military support before he made a move. 
Whilst the discussions were still proceeding, France sent an army 
of 10,000 men, under Generals Baraguay d’Hilliers and Niel, to 
capture the Aland Islands. But King Oscar still hesitated. The- 
Anglo-French forces, therefore, made the attack alone. The 
fortress of Bomarsund capitulated on August 16th, and then the 
Aland Islands were offered to Sweden. King Oscar, with his eyes 
still fixed on Russia, refused the proposal. So Bomarsund was- 
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destroyed, and the Anglo-French fleets left*the Baltic. It is 
considered by some Swedish historians, e.g., Professor C. 
Hallendorff, that a little more audacity on the part of King Oscar | 
would have placed this important strategical position in Swedish 
hands. Though the opportunity was lost, Sweden did to some 
extent benefit by the Crimean War. On March 3oth, 1856, the 
Aland Convention was concluded between Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, an extremely important provision being that “ the 
Aland Islands shall not be fortified, and that no military or naval. 
establishments shall be maintained or created on them.” The 
convention was embodied in the Treaty of Paris in 1856. 

This state of affairs was not altered until the outbreak of war in 
1914, though forces had long been at work to bring about an 
alteration. The arrangement was displeasing to Russia, who 
chafed under this control from without. In 1906 attention was 
drawn to the reported concentration of Russian military and naval 
forces in the Aland Islands, ostensibly to prevent the smuggling of 
arms into Finland. The following year Germany appears to have 
signified to Russia her willingness to help towards the cancelling 
of the non-fortification clause. Her aims in doing so were three: 
{1) To curry favour with Russia; (2) To deprive Great Britain and 
France of their claim to interfere in Baltic questions; (3) To force 
Sweden into the arms of Germany. However, Berlin changed its 
mind, and ultimately, after long negotiations, Russia had to satisfy 
herself with the status quo. But beneath the surface there was a 
` strong current of unrest. Sweden, who had always been sensitive 
on the question of the Aland Islands, steadfastly regarding their 
possession by Russia as a menace to her capital, was not reassured. 
The efforts of Russia in 1906-1908 had lent new strength to old 
fears, and these were not easily dispelled. In fact, suspicion of 
Russia was more than ever the decisive factor in Swedish politics. 
Hence the agitation of Sven Hedin and the Swedish Conservatives, 
which early in 1914 culminated in the dismissal of the Liberal 
Cabinet and the accession to power of the Hammarskjöld Ministry. 
‘What that meant in the early part of the war is too well known to 
need repetition. However, if the policy of that Ministry was some- 
what biassed against the Entente, the chief cause was undoubtedly 
the uncertainty as to Russian intentions. The problem of the Aland 
Islands had, in the meantime, once more agitated Swedish opinion 
profoundly. Fortifications were erected, contrary to the Aland 
Convention and the Treaty of Paris. The Right wing of the 
Swedish Press spoke in menacing tones, and the German papers 
‘did not fail to exploit the situation. The attitude taken up by the 
Swedish Left was that in the midst of such a fierce struggle it would 
be pedantically unreasonable to insist on the literal interpretation 
of the clause in question, but they emphasised the necessity for the 
restoration of the status quo at the end of the war. 

An entirely new development began with the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and more especially with the fall of the Provisional Govern- 
ment in November, 1917, and the ensuing Finnish Revolution in 
January, 1918. The spectacle of Russia gradually falling to pieces 
was followed eagerly by Swedish politicians. On December 7th, 
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1917, M. K. G. Wetman, a former Cabinet minister, declared at 
Upsala that the hour had come for Sweden to abandon her 
neutrality. He considered it the duty of the Swedish Government 
to further the Finnish struggle for independence, and at the same 
time to settle the Aland question. In the first place the Russian 
fortifications should be demolished, and then a satisfactory solution 
of the Aland problem demanded. This speech set the ball rolling; 
it was warmly applauded by the Swedish Conservative Press; 
there was a general demand in these circles for an active and 
energetic policy in this matter. Another well-known publicist, 
Professor C. A. Reuterskiöld, maintained that military necessities. 
required the possession of the Aland Islands by Sweden. He 
suggested as a second possibility that they might belong to a 
foreign power, but that Sweden or a third neutral power should in 
case of war be entitled to send an army of occupation. Another 
writer, whose anonymous article appeared in Svensk Tidskrift 
early in 1918, likewise suggested that the Aland Islands might now 
be regained by Sweden. He said nothing of the course to be 
pursued, but the claims he made were clear enough. From time 
immemorial the Aland Islands had been Swedish in speech and 
population, and politically united to other Swedish territories; 
moreover, the largest islands and the majority of the inhabitants 
lay nearer to Sweden than to Finland, and hence their more 
intimate connection in every way with the former. Further, he 
claimed that the right of Sweden to the Aland Islands was 
unaffected by the fact that at times they had formed part of Swedish 
administrative districts on the eastern side of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
What is now Finland was part of the Swedish State, and even if 
for purposes of administration the Aland Islands were occasionally 
grouped with what are now Finnish provinces, they none the less 
remained Swedish territory. Here we have the Swedish case in a 
nutshell. 

What had the Finns to say? They sought to refute the Swedish 
claim. ‘According to the Finnish Press the Aland Islands had not 
been Swedish from time immemorial, but in historical times had 
belonged to the bishopric of Abo, and at least from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century had formed part of the same province 
as Abo and Björneborg. Moreover, by their position they were 
connected with Finland rather than with Sweden. Curiously 
enough, the strongest opposition was raised by the Swedish- 
speaking Finns. This must have come as a blow to the Swedish 
Conservatives, who have always proclaimed with no uncertain voice 
their sympathies for the cause of Finland. The above-mentioned 
section of the Finns demanded that the Aland Islands should remain 
a part of Finland, just because they were Swedish in speech. Any 
attempt on the part of the Alanders to break away would be 
treachery towards those speaking the same tongue on the mainland. 
in Finland. The position of Swedish in Finland would be more 
precarious than ever if the Aland Islands fell to Sweden. These 
ideas were clearly set forth by MM. Bruno Lesch and Arvid Mörne 
in a pamphlet, ‘‘ Sweden—Finland—Aland,’’ published early in 
1918. Here wasa controversy on which much timeand labour might. 
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be expended without arriving at any result, for $n this point Swedes 
and Finns were resolutely arrayed one against the other. In 
these circumstances, the. outsider naturally asks what were the 
wishes of the Alanders themselves? There is no difficulty in 
finding an answer. After the Bolsheviks had seized the power, in 
the Aland Islands as throughout the Russian Empire, disorder 
reigned supreme. The unbridled insolence of the Russian garrison 
grew worse every day, and the safety of life and property was no 
Jonger assured. To whom did the Alanders turn for aid? Not 
to the foreigners in Germany; not to Finland, because they feared 
lest the Jingoism of the extreme Nationalists should force them to 
give up Swedish and adopt Finnish as their native tongue; but to 
Sweden. The memory of 1808 when, led by two of their Lutheran 
clergy, they attacked the Russians and made several hundred 
prisoners, had not been forgotten. Whilst the growth of the - 
Finnish national spirit had remained foreign to them, their contact 
with Stockholm had been intimate, and they aspired to be reunited 
to what they regarded as their mother-country, Sweden. As part 
of this law-abiding State they hoped to live their lives in such 
security as they could never expect to obtain in distracted Finland. 
On December 5th, 1917, these views were frankly set forth in the 
newspaper called Aland. A few weeks later this article was 
followed by a petition handed over to the Swedish Government by 
a deputation of Alanders. The gist of this petition, dated December 
31st, 1917, was that the inhabitants of the Aland Islands had never 
ceased to feel themselves a part of Sweden, and had never 
abandoned the hope of reunion. They trusted, therefore, that the 
Swedish Government, in conjunction with a free and independent 
Finland, would find a means of removing any obstacles to the 
realisation of their desire, viz., incorporation in the Kingdom of 
Sweden. The petition was signed by 7,135 inhabitants of the 
island of Aland, or, in other words, 95 per cent. of the men and 
women who were of age at that time. Somewhat later, similar 
petitions signed by 380 and 429 persons were sent from Brändö 
and Kumlinge, two other islands in the archipelago. These 
petitions merit the most careful attention, and we shall have 
occasion to return to them later. 

As we have seen, Finnish opinion was decidedly opposed to the 
satisfaction of these desires. It was no doubt this and the reluct- 
ance to be embroiled in warlike operations which made the Swedish 
Government unwilling to take action. The Liberal-Socialist 
Coalition, under M. Edén, turned a deaf ear both to the exhortations 
of the Swedish Conservatives and to the entreaties of the Alanders. 
But events forced them to move. After the outbreak of the Finnish 
Revolution alarming reports reached Stockholm about plundering 
by the Russian garrison in the Aland Islands. On February 13th, 
after much hesitation, the Swedish Government therefore decided . 
to intervene by sending a small expedition. An ice-breaker and a 
steamer, protected by a warship, were despatched in order to 
transport Swedish subjects of Alanders who wished to come to 
Sweden. The following day arrangements were made with M. 
Vorovski, the Russian representative at Stockholm, that he should 
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o to the Aland Isħnds and induce the Russian soldiers to leave. 
The Swedish expedition on entering Eckerö harbour on February 
14th apparently found that the reports which had been spread were 
somewhat exaggerated, but about the same time fresh complications 
arose. White Guards from Nystad on the Finnish coast had 
landed. To crown all, on February 17th, the arrival of a detach- 
ment of Finnish Red Guards, some 300 strong, was announced. 
To protect Swedish subjects and Alanders seeking the protection 

sof the Swedish vessels, the Stockholm Cabinet despatched 125 men 
and eight machine guns. Fighting between the White Guards on 
the one hand and the Russians and Red Guards on the other took 
place at Godby from February 17th-r9th. The Swedish forces 
sought to keep the peace, and above all to prevent the Russians 
from carrying out their threat of bombarding Mariehamn. On 
February 21st they succeeded in persuading the various belligerents 
to sign an agreement to withdraw from the Aland Islands. In 
order to appease the Russians and save the Alanders, a somewhat 
humiliating condition had to be imposed on the White Guards, 
viz., that they should surrender their arms to the Swedish forces. 
This was done on February 23rd, and the following day the White 
Guards, about 470 in number, arrived at Harg on the Swedish 
coast, whence they were transported by rail to Finland. In the 
meantime the Swedish Government had been prevailed upon to 
send reinforcements in order to maintain order and see that the 
agreement was carried out. 

The next event was the intervention of Germany. On March 
and it was made known at Stockholm that the German Government 
had announced its intention of landing troops in the Aland Islands 
as it purposed, with the consent of the Finnish Government, to use 
them as a basis for the military operations required to crush the 
rebellion in Finland. At the same time, Germany declared that 
she had no territorial interest in the islands, and that the Aland 
question ought to be settled in agreement with Sweden. The 
Swedish Government protested against the use of the islands, which 
might involve this archipelago in warlike operations or hinder the 
execution of Sweden’s humanitarian task. It took note of the 
German Government’s declarations, but stated that even the pro- 
posed limited use of the Aland Islands might render difficult the 
realisation of Sweden’s humanitarian object. Thereupon the 
Swedish troops were withdrawn and brought back to Sweden. An 
agreement was also concluded between the White Government at 
Vasa and the German Government that none of the Alanders should 
suffer for the desire they had expressed to be reunited to Sweden. 
Another agreement was arrived at by the Finnish, German, and 
Swedish Governments, which provided for the demolition of the 
fortifications on the Aland Islands. The latter became part of 
White Finland; on March 5th they were constituted a separate 
province, and both a civil and a military governor were appointed. 
Yet the Alanders were anything but content with the turn things 
had taken. On March 11th a number of prominent Alanders sent 
a telegram to the Finnish Senate at Vasa, and to the Governments 
at Berlin and Stockholm, requesting that the Aland Islands should 
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immediately be reunited to Sweden. To show’that feeling had not 
changed since the previous December, a new referendum might be 
taken. The reply from Vasa was that the White Government 
guaranteed full security to the Aland Islands, and earnestly warned 
the inhabitants ‘‘to refrain from all attempts directed against the 
unity of Finland, for such acts we cannot allow.” Germany 
answered that she entertained friendly relations both with Finland 
and Sweden, and merely wished to arrive at an agreement 
corresponding to the interests of the inhabitants of the Aland 
Islands. Sweden stated that these cordial feelings were a source 
of joy to the mother-country, and that she hoped in harmony with 
a free and independent Finland to overcome all obstacles to the 
realisation of the Alanders’ desires. 

Since then, as M. M. G. Schybergson writing in Finsk Tidskrift 
admits, the dissatisfaction of the Alanders has not vanished. Asa 
good Finn, he casts about for a means of propitiating them, and 
suggests all kinds of improvements in communications, education, 
and administration. Above all, he insists on the necessity of giving 
guarantees to the Alanders that their Swedish mother-tongue shall 
be left in peace. How important this matter of language is may 
be seen from the proclamation issued by the civil governor of the 
Aland Islands on March 17th, denying the statements appearing 
in the Swedish Press that the Aland Defence Corps received 
commands in Finnish only. On May 27th the military governor 
also gave guarantees for the preservation of Swedish. But in view 
of the large Old Finnish section in the White Government, a section 
which has always been fanatically opposed to the Swedish tongue, 
the Alanders probably had their misgivings, which subsequent 
happenings have confirmed. Another question was that of 
conscription for the White Army. On March 17th the civil 

overnor denied that conscription had been introduced in the 

land Islands. This was no doubt intended to appease the unrest 
of the natives. In August, however, it was brought in, and many 
Alanders sought refuge in Sweden. 

What is the future of the Aland Islands to be? This isa question 
which must come up at the end of the war. True it is that Germany 
is attempting to turn the Baltic into a mare clausum, and to 
establish a sort of Monroe doctrine. Was she not aiming at this 
even before the war, and do not her treaties of March, 1918, with 
Russia and Finland indicate that Baltic questions are in future to 
be settled by Baltic Powers alone? It will be the business of Great 
Britain and the rest of the Allies to see that the Aland question shall 
not be settled in a corner, but that a fair and equitable solution 
shall be found. The task is no easy, one, for in spite of the obvious 
reluctance of the Swedish Government to take action, public 
opinion in Finland has regarded their intervention with the utmost 
suspicion and hostility. The diplomatists have, however, one 
tangible fact to guide them—the desire of the Alanders themselves, 
expressed, as it has been, repeatedly and with emphasis. This wish 
cannot be ignored by the Peace Conference, whatever the decision 
at which it arrives. 

HERBERT WRIGHT. 


THE AMERICAN EMBASSY. 


As EVERSION to type’ was the thought that shaped itself on 
many lips when, in 1897, the English public knew that a 
great lawyer, the first American representative to bear the 

title of Ambassador (1893 to 1897), was to be followed by a famous 

and accomplished man of letters. Mr. T. F. Bayard, of the 

«dignified, gracious presence and the magnificent Apollo-like head, 

had for his successor a frequent visitor to this country, endear- 

ing himself wherever he went by his pleasing presence and 
social charm. In receiving, therefore, Colonel John Hay, we felt 
ourselves welcoming a_well-tried and delightful friend. His 
writings, above all his°poems, in particular his Pike County 

Ballads, Jem Bludso among them, were as well and widely known 

as those of most brilliant Victorians. The representative of the 

American Republic in the pre-ambassadoria! period, J. R. Lowell, 

as author of the Biglow Papers, and of much else that will live as 

long, had no sooner (1880) established himself at 12, Lowndes 

Square than he took his place quite naturally among all that was 

brightest and best in social and intellectual London. The literary 

and intellectual tradition of the emissaries from the New World to 
the old had come into existence long before embassies or legations 
themselves. Within a century of the Mayflower’s arrival at New 

Plymouth, the literary links in the chain connecting British with 

American puritanism began to multiply. The latter of these 

movements, mystical and metaphysical as well as religious, found 

(1720) its chief representative in Jonathan Edwards, who proved 

from the first the most powerful of Anglo-American intermediaries, 

and was the first to combine serious readers of both sides into 
one public. 

The Colonial era had entered upon its last quarter when the 
claim of Philadelphia to tax the landowners created by the Penn 
Charter (1764) and the later claim (1775) of the Mother Country to 
tax the Transatlantic settlements brought the first regular envoy 
from America to Europe in the person of Benjamin Franklin, who 
was to American journalism what Defoe had been to English, 
whose Poor Richard’s Almanac, serious and secular essays gave 
him a place, not only in his own country but here, among those 
masters of the Anglo-Saxon tongue who had been formed hs 
Bunyan, Milton, Swift and Cobbett, and who were afterwards to 
inspire the diction and cadence of John Bright and Abraham 
Lincoln. The best part of a century had still to pass before the 
trans-oceanic development of, a thoroughly popular literature. 
From Washington Irving and his friendship with Sir Walter 
Scott are to be dated those activities of pen so often useful to the 
Anglo-Saxon diplomat. The ties uniting nations are woven of a 
thousand strands. A common language, expressing itself in a 
common literature, may be more popularly effective than protocols 
or conventions in promoting the international relations that make 
themselves felt in the daily details of social and commercial inter- 
course. The typical American Ambassador, whether to the British 
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Court and capital or elsewhere, differs to-day from any who have 
been before him in personifying the combination of wealth with 
high political or intellectual aptitudes and distinction. Of 
such an envoy the Tyrtzeus of the union, J. R. Lowell, served 
as pioneer. Afterwards came the most charming couple from 
the United States ever seen in London, Mr. and Mrs. Phelps, 
who did so much towards making their countrymen forget 
that The Spectator alone in the London Press took up at the first 
and supported throughout the cause of the Union. Among 
individual writers, indeed, the most accomplished and powerful of 
the advanced school, with Mr. Frederic Harrison at their head, 
never wavered in resisting the pressure brought by Napoleon III. 
as well as by leading politicians on both sides at home, not only to 
recognise the seceding States as belligerents, but also to support 
them by arms. Queen Victoria met with an equally firm opposition 
all the proposals of her statesmen to subvert the constitution of the 
Western republic. 

Before Mr. Lowell began his London work the relations of the 
United States representative with the British Foreign Office had 
been greatly eased by two incidents, one social, the other political ; 
the former was the prompt and generous help sent from England 
to the States after the Chicago Fire of 1870; the second was the 
settlement of the ‘‘ Alabama” claims two years later. A little 
more than two decades were still to pass before the envoy from the 
other side of the Atlantic assumed the title of Ambassador. By 
that time the most troublesome and serious of outstanding Anglo- 
American differences had been removed. Twenty-nine United 
States Ministers, beginning with John Adams (1785), had come to 
London; one among the most distinguished of that number in the 
nineteenth century was the historian Motley (1868), while the 
generally best known and most popular have just been men- 
tioned. The list of ministers ended with a namesake, Robert T. 
Lincoln, of the best loved and trusted American President 
since George Washington. So far back as 1866 Lord Clarendon, 
when Foreign Secretary, had discussed with Minister Reverdy 
Johnson an arbitration treaty, including other matters than the 
“ Alabama” claims, subsequently rejected by the American 
Senate. The Geneva arbitration had disposed of the ‘‘ Alabama ’” 
matter eight years before Mr. Lowell came to London (1880). 
Two years after he left, in 1887, the fishery question had become 
so serious that it would have been unsafe to delay at Washington 
the conference which first familiarised English ears with the 
name of the man who was afterwards to open the list of United 
States ambassadors in London. Mr. T. F. Bayard, then a high 
official of the Republic, was met by the British Minister, Sir L. 
Sackville-West, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Charles Tupper, the 
Canadian representative in London. Just five years before his 
ambassadorial career began Mr. Bayard (February 15th, 1888) 
signed an agreement with his colleagues in council giving a clearer 
construction to the phrase ‘‘ Territorial Water,” and suggesting a 
reciprocal commerce of fish and fish oil duty free. The next 
discussion in which Mr. Bayard took part came just twelve months 
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before his ambassadorship opened. The subject was the ancient 
one of the seal fishery in Behring Sea; it now brought the future 
Ambassador into friendly consultation with Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
who did as much as any man of his time to strengthen international 
goodwill with the cement of statesmanship. 

The best known of recent United States Ministers in London 
lived, as has already been said, in a fashionable Belgravian square, 
where Mrs. Lowell’s health did not permit him to entertain on any 
great scale. The United States Chancery itself was then at 123, 
‘Victoria Street. Here it remained during the time, not only of the 
first three ambassadors, but through the earlier years of Mr. Page 
himself. Some time after the commencement of his Victoria Street 
period Mr. Bayard was occupied with an Anglo-American con- 
troversy more serious than any of these just mentioned. On 
December 17th, 1895, President Cleveland told Congress that the 
Venezuela question must be immediately settled; on the basis 
of the Monroe Doctrine he also declared his intention to ap- 
point a Commission for ascertaining the true line of division for 
British Guiana. Thus Ambassador Bayard’s residence here had 
not completed its second twelve months when it looked as if an 
unexpected complication might involve its premature end. Equal 
firmness and tact on the part of Mr. Bayard and Lord Salisbury 
averted this calamity. Arbitration was arranged. There was 
eventually appointed a Commission which settled the boundary- 
line on the principle that on both sides there should be no 
transference of properties already occupied. These mediatorial 
processes took two years. American susceptibilities were saved; 
English pretensions were shown to be substantially justified. 

Meanwhile in Mr. Bayard’s hands (1885-6) a new and unex- 
pectedly comprehensive turn was given to the negotiations that 
brought about the Venezuela settlement. The Convention gradu- 
ally expanded itself to a general project of international arbitra- 
tion. The document consists of fifteen articles and opens with a 
declaration that, desiring to continue and consolidate their friendly 
relations, the two Governments consecrate by treaty the principle 
of international arbitration. All questions in dispute between 
them and not adjusted by diplomacy are to be submitted to the 
arbiters chosen by the contracting parties, including a jurist of 
repute. These within two months of their nomination are to select 
an umpire. Should difficulty or delay arise in doing that, the 
Supreme Court of the United States and the Judicial Committee 
of the British Privy Council are to nominate the umpire. Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, the English Ambassador at Washington, had, 
as we have already seen, exercised the best influence in other 
deliberations, and was afterwards to replace the San Juan boun, 
dary (Clayton-Bulwer Treaty) by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
As Ambassador to America he now (1896) took a part in preparing 
the first Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty, with the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Olney, as his co-signatory. President Cleveland 
now so entirely changed his tone that he spoke of it as a long 
step in the right direction, embodying a practical working plan 
by which, as a matter of course, disputes hetween the two peoples 
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might reach a peaceable adjustment in the process of ordinary 
routine. z 

Nothing therefore could be of happier omen for the future than 
the initial business between the English and American repre- 
sentatives at the beginning of the period during which they were 
first called Ambassadors. Their successors have not only main- 
tained the new and happy tradition but have embellished it by 
qualities of their own, each illustrating some new phase or variety 
in the national character and life. The second Ambassador, Mr. 
Hay, as a poet racy of his native soil when he wished to be so,’ 
also displayed in his verse the love for thought, speculation, and 
art characteristic of the higher American culture and temperament. 
Plato saw in democracy philosophy’s deadliest foe. The only 
chance, he held, of philosophic aptitudes not being crushed 
out of their possessor in a democratic system was for him to stand 
apart from the storm of politics as it swept by, sheltering himself, 
as it were, under the hedge of intellectual speculation. Improving 
on the Platonic hint, the most representatite American minds 
have combined activity in affairs with a refining interest in the 
old, still life not only of classical antiquity but of the grass-grown 
streets in decaying Belgian cities or in the legend-haunted build- 
ings of medizval Italy. So was it with Longfellow, Hawthorn, 
Lowell. Poems like The Sphinx of the Tuileries, Sinai and - 
Calvary, reveal a nature as much at home with reality as romance 
in John Hay. : 

Since this man of genius the United States has sent us a succes- 
sion of diplomatists each in his way a successful promoter of the 
Anglo-Saxon Entente, while the series pauses with the Ambassa- 
dor whose retirement is nothing less.than a national loss. No 
representative of the British Crown impressed the Paris public 
more deeply than Lord Lyons, for the simple reason that all classes 
recognised in him not only the ‘‘ Grand Ambassador’’ but a 
typical personification of British deportment, thought and 
breeding. For much the same reason we all of us saw in Mr. 
Joseph Choate a complete representative of American life and 
sentiment. The fourth United States Ambassador to London, and 
Dr. Page’s immediate precursor, before he presided over the 
Victoria Street chancery had distinguished himself at home in 
every good and great philanthropic cause as well as in diplomacy 
and the journalism which did not yet boast the epithet ‘ New.” 
Resembling in that matter Dr. Page himself, Whitelaw Reid 
combined a mastery of all the business details of newspaper routine 
with a literary judgment not less remarkable than his own sustained 
vigour of literary performance. As good an all-round speaker as 
Chauncey Depew himself, he was ‘placed by Lord Houghton with 
the Prince of Wales (Edward VII.) and Charles Dickens as one 
among the greatest masters of after-dinner oratory. Like Mr. 
Page also, he had steeped his mind in the best English literature 
from Anglo-Saxon to Victorian times. Those who were in his 
society at the same time as Mr. Depew and O. W. Holmes knew 
from experience the highest point of brilliance and instructiveness 
to which the art of conversation can be carried. 
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That it should have been the retiring Ambassador’s lot to have 
lived, thought and laboured with men like these is but another 
way of saying that after completing his course at Johns Hopkins 
University the finishing touches to a liberal education were placed 
by an intimate intercourse of the most stimulating and refining 
kind with the society that appreciated our own Matthew Arnold, 
Robert Browning, to some extent Carlyle himself, almost before 
they were discovered by their own countrymen. To not a few 
‘among the best judges of character and capacity for international 
affairs; Mr. Page was no more of a stranger here when he first 
came among us than had been Bayard, Hay or Reid; they had 
made his acquaintance in America soon after his appointment, and 
from those meetings had brought home the impression of a typical 
American, as straightforward, reliable and unassuming as he has 
since shown himself successful because widely sympathetic, calm 
and strong. There have been no international questions to open 
old sores or strain the ties of international amity in the direction 
of breaking-point. On the other hand, the war had no sooner 
begun than in some quarters an impatience manifested itself at 
the hesitating attitude of America. The Jingo Press let itself go 
in offensive remarks on ‘‘ Facing-both-ways Yankeeism.’’? The 
sensitiveness of good breeding could not, of course, but make 
language of this sort painful to the Ambassador. No sign of 
irritation ever escaped him. On the contrary, he went out of his 
way to assure these fire-eating malcontents that his responsible 
compatriots knew what they were about, and that President Wilson 
and his staff would show themselves clear and firm in adopting 
and carrying out a policy dictated solely by right and the com- 
mands of international justice. The most distinctive, perhaps, of 
all Mr. Page’s great qualities is his consummate and unwearied 
judgment in things great or small. It marked his business course 
in New York: it has never failed him or been at fault in London. 
On coming here he found the Foreign Office controlled by Sir 
Edward Grey. The relations of two such men could not but be 
those of friendship and mutual confidence from the first. One 
may almost regret that before Mr. Page’s embassy began there 
had passed away the Foreign Minister who saw us through the 
Venezuela trouble. For the same self-control that characterised 
Lord Salisbury was conspicuous under the most trying conditions 
in Mr. Page. “That Anglomaniac’’ is the phrase humorously 
applied by President Wilson to the Ambassador. Certainly no 
emissary from the other side could have more thoroughly gratified 
social and political London by the fulfilment in himself and in his 
Ambassadress of the ideal to Which such a personage and at such 
a period should aspire. Of the best known among: American 
Ministers during the nineteenth century’s last quarter, Mr. Lowell, 
it has been seen, bore himself the domestic cares of his establish- 
ment. In the ambassadorial period that followed Mrs. Hay found 
a place among the miost successful and esteemed of diplomatic 
hostesses. Since then there have been certain changes in the 
social polity of London,.as of New York, some of them reacting 
upon the Embassy’s inner life. Formerly the American season 
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in the British capital, as in the French, was confined within definite 
limits of time. Now it is commensurate with the entire annual 
term. The American colony has not surrendered in the twentieth 
century its pretensions to be considered the stronghold not only of 
Anglo-Saxon but cosmopolitan ‘‘ smartness.’ The Ambassa- 
dress therefore sometimes finds herself placed in a situation testing 
to the utmost her discrimination, forbearance, kindliness and tact. 
Difficulties of the same sort were experienced in Paris by our 
nineteenth-century ambassadresses, from Lady Granville to Lady ° 
Lytton. In her own way and in her London surroundings Mrs. 
Page showed herself not less equal to the task than were the 
British chatelaines who had learned their business at a Royal 
Court. 

“Liberal, democratic sympathies, good position in the humani- 
ties and letters ’’ were recently named by a transatlantic expert as 
the conditions equally essential for a British representative at 
Washington and an American at St. James’s. The acquaintance 
now being made by Mr. Gompers with varieties of English thought 
and life can scarcely fail to have its value for Dr. Page’s successor. 

The personal retrospect of Anglo-American diplomacy that has 
been now taken is the record of the international principles whose 
application to the changing needs of the time will be, it may be 
taken for granted, forthcoming in Dr. Page’s successor, together 
with that reflection in his official and social life of those attributes 
healthily distinctive of the national conviction and character. Dr. 
Page has not only been since 1914 the life and soul of Anglo-Saxon 


. unity; he has witnessed in these trying eras the growth of a new, 


a deeper and a more intelligent realisation on our part of the 
world-wide service to humanity which American plutocracy - is 
rendering every day in all parts of our planet. In the States them- 
selves the Society for Settling International Disputes by Arbitra- 
tion is an immense agency of political education. The vast wealth 
of the Rockefeller Institute alleviates distress and heals sickness 
for ali nations. Dr. Page’s successor, Mr. Davis, brings with 
him the same political temper and purpose as Dr. Page himself, 
combining with them the legal attainments which in Mr. Choate 
for the States and Sir Julian Pauncefote for England operated so 
effectually for international goodwill. 


T. H. S. Escort. 
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REUNION: THE PRESENT OUTLOOK. 


HE moment seems opportune for an attempt to estimate the 
situation to-day as regards Christian unity and the conditions 
of its fuller realisation in corporate form, so as to include 

the great mass of English-speaking Christians. Such a result, 
even when attained, would indeed be but a partial fulfilment of a 
yet wider ideal, the union of all Christians everywhere in a com- 
pletely Universal or Catholic Church, capable of embracing in 
itself in due season the whole of humanity. But towards this 
ultimate goal, the hope which alone can satisfy Christian faith 
and love, no single step possible for many a long day would be 
comparable with that just indicated. Nay more, provided every- 
thing possible is done to conserve in the future basis of proximate 
unity such ecclesiastical institutions as have become native to 
“historic Catholicism,’’ it is probable that reunion of the 
Reformed English-speaking communions—and through them of 
the Reformed communions at large—will put the problem of 
further reunion, first with the Orthodox Church and’ then with 
the Roman, in a perspective more favourable, both practically and 
theoretically, to its final solution. 

Among the ecclesiastical institutions just referred to as essential 
to the prospects of Christian reunion at large, the chief is that 
known as “the historic Episcopate.’’ Accordingly, to have 
reached, as we have recently, a fresh stage in the attitude to this 
institution of the chief English-speaking communions which have 
hitherto dispensed with it, is a ‘‘ new fact ” of the first significance. 
This makes the present hour specially opportune for some con- 
nected review of the actual situation as between the Anglican or 
Protestant Episcopal communion and the non-Episcopal com- 
munions side by side with it throughout the_English-speaking 
world. That situation is twofold, practical and theoretic; and it 
mav. be of service to lead up to it by some words of retrospect 
dealing with the present generation, say from 1880 onwards. The 
retrospect will be largely in terms of thegwriter’s own experience. 

How, then, has the present situation come about? I will try to 
answer this first in its practical aspect, the new ‘‘ will to unity,” 
without which the removing of theoretic barriers would go but a 
little way to prepare men of different ecclesiastical communions 
to face the difficultiés involved in Church reunion, nor would the 
unity when achieved be a real one inwardly. And instead of 
essaying an answer at large and in general terms, J will describe 
the process as it has come under my own personal observation, 
in a limited field indeed, as it*must needs be, but yet in one highly 
representative and widely influential. I refer to the life of our 
older Universities, and particularly of the University of Oxford. 

Many movements in English religion have had their actual rise 
in just this sphere. What so fitting, then, as that thus it should 
be with the movement for Christian reunion? Further, the dualism 
in English Christianity has been deeply rooted in the intellectual 
and social dualism fostered, and indeed largely created, by the 
exclusion of Nonconformists from the national hearths of higher 
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education. Meet and right is it, surely, that fhe undoing of the 
fatal work of spiritual alienation between two peoples in a single 
realm should be begun, and in germ achieved, in the atmosphere 
of free and equal intellectual comradeship in the pursuit of truth 
such as a University affords, of truth as something catholic or 
meant for all. Nor are there any conditions so favourable to the 
open-mindedness and spiritual hospitality needful to the laying 
aside of prejudice and limited sympathies as those of youthful 
minds brought together in common study and familiar friendship. 
Common intellectual methods facilitate real comparison of 
thoughts; trust in each other’s character begets mutual confidence 
in the other’s good faith and genuineness in religion also; and this 
in turn breeds expectation that his religious convictions will deserve 
respect, since they have helped to make one’s friend the Christian 
that one knows him to be. 

Now what is specially hopeful about the effect of the opening 
of the older Universities to the whole English people without 
denominational tests, is that rapprochement along the lines above 
described has gone far beyond the limits determined by antecedent 
religious and theological affinity, as distinct from ecclesiastical 
training and associations. That Evangelicals or Low Church 
Anglicans should at once recognise, and in a measure (though 
often rather timidly) act on, the large affinity in religious tradition 
and even forms of piety between themselves and Protestant Non- 
conformists, was only to be expected. But what was not to be 
counted on was the brevity of the time needful, in the special 
atmosphere of a University like modern Oxford, to bring even 
High Anglicans, who gloried in the ‘‘ Catholic’’ creeds and sacra- 
mental system as the prime conditions of salvation, and felt uneasy 
at being identified at all with “the Protestant religion ° of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, into such relation with Evangelical Noncon- 
formists that each could appreciate the strong points in the 
practical Christianity of the other, and even in the theoretic 
outlook and emphasis distinctive of each communion. Surely it 
is a wonderful psychological change to have taken place within a 
single generation, to the extent to which it had already gone when 
the war broke out. 

That this process will go on yet more rapidly, both extensively 
and intensively, not only in the Universities but in all spheres of 
our national life, after the tremendous common experiences of the 
trenches and the battle-field—where Englishmen have shared their 
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thoughts and their practical religion as never before—is among ` 


the most certain of things: and this gives the whole subject of this 
paper urgent interest for the immediate future. But to understand 
the whole situation aright, it is of some moment to dwell a little 
longer on the progress of the spirit of reunion in our Universities, 
and particularly in Oxford. 

For the rapid growth of that spirit, and of the mental outlook 
which fostered it, was not in fact a pure product of local conditions 
in Oxford or elsewhere. It was due in large part to broadening 
of the Christian experience and of the horizon of University men, 
who took religion seriously, by a movement which came to each 
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of its centres from ån ampler world outside. This new phenome- 
non, the ‘‘ Student Christian. Movement, arose in the ’eighties, 
independently for the most part, among the English-speaking 
Universities on both sides of the Atlantic. In the ‘nineties it 
received an immense fresh impulse both of zeal and catholicity of 
outlook from the rapid growth of the Missionary spirit in the circles 
in question, which took shape in the Student Volunteer Missionary | 
Union. This from the first worked consciously on inter-denomi- 
siational, as distinct from undenominational, lines. In it students 
of the most various communions co-operated side by side as 
prospective missionaries, both in ‘‘ campaign °’ work and in study 
circles; and while assigned already to their natural divisions in 
the missionary army, they yet realised more intimately than their 
fellows, more immersed in the age-long divisions of the Church 
at home, the essential unity of the Kingdom of Christ, especially 
as face to face in all its branches with the common task of ‘‘ making 
Christ King” where as yet He is unrecognised. 

This Student Missionary Movement became a constituent part 
of the Student Christian Movement; and its influence worked 
powerfully as a leaven of catholicity in aim and spirit, combined 
with diversity in ecclesiastical methods. It thus afforded an 
analogy for the Student Movement at home, pointing towards the 
spirit and practice of inter-denominationalism as the provisional 
solution, without compromise of principle, for the practical 
problem presented by the new fraternal feelings and relations 
between Anglican students of all schools and their religious 
friends among their Nonconformist fellows. But further, it helped 
incidentally to direct the attention of those whose duty seemed to 
lie at home to the responsibility of the home Church at large for 
the real conversion of Britain, for instance, to the Kingdom of God 
as righteousness and peace, both individually’ and socially. Thus 
the Student Movement took on an ever wider scope in its interests, 
and therewith a deeper concern for adequate religious thinking, 
in order to enable it to grapple with the larger and more complex 
tasks and problems opening to its vision. About the same time, 
too, as the new century dawned, its world-wide mission became 
more manifest; and under J. R. Mott’s lead it rose greatly to its 
calling to unite under Christ’s banner the students of every land 
and continent. 

Since about 1900, then, the catholic or universal note has been 
entering more and more into the Movement's life and thought. 
This has helped to draw High Anglicans into association with it; 
and they in turn have added a large quota to the richness and 
variety of its ideal of the unite needful among churchmen of all 
types, if it is to be really ‘‘ Catholic’? cr comprehensive of the 
whole Christian consciousness and its fulness of Jife. But not only 
have such Anglicans brought with them their own “ High, 
Church ” note, emphasis on the corporate aspects of the Christian 
life; such ideals have helped to evoke to proper emphasis, alike 
for themselves and their Anglican friends, the high Church- 
manship (in a rather different sense) of many Nonconformists 
usually supposed to be mere individualists in religion, lacking any 
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ideal of Church life.* This was a service which the latters’ Low 
Church friends had been less fitted to render to them and to the 
future of English Christianity. 

Here we have an excellent instance of the way in which even 
over-emphasis on an aspect of Christian truth (plainly visible 
already in the New Testament) by one of the types of our separated, 
. and therefore partial and ill-balanced, Christianity may: under 
present conditions be of value as a witness to other types of that 
which they are for the time overlooking. But the same principl€é, 
viz., that each Church type or historic communion holds in trust, 
for the ultimate good of the whole commonwealth of Christians, 
certain elements of the whole or Catholic heritage in Christ to 
which it feels specially bound to witness, applies all round. It 
is the common recognition of this principle, by Anglicans and 
Nonconformists alike, that is the central feature of hope in the 
present situation as regards Church reunion: and towards its rise 
and spread among us nothing has contributed so largely as the 
mingling of both types in University life. 


II. 


But further, the diffusion of a new “historic ° sense and spirit 
applied to Church institutions, as to other facts of history, is a 
special element in the common mental culture of the younger 
generation of educated men and women, especially those trained 
in Universities, which tends to put traditional differences in Church 
matters in a fresh light and perspective. And so we pass to the 
second or more theoretic aspect of the situation under considera- 
tion. The first marked outcome of the trained historic spirit, as 
distinct from the dogmatic or traditional, in the study of Church 
organisation, was Lightfoot’s justly famous essay on The Christian 
Ministry, published in 1868. “‘ The historical mode of treatment,” 
he wrote,t “ will be strictly adhered to. . . . The doctrine in 
this instance at all events is involved in the history.” He begins 
by defining the idea of the Christian Ministry in relation to the 
Christian people, the Church or new Ecclesia of Christ. Origin- 
ally even the Levitical priesthood in Israel “held its peculiar 
relation to God only as the representatives of the whole nation. 
As delegates of the people, they offered sacrifice and made atone- 
ment. The whole community is regarded as ‘a kingdom of 
priests.’ ° So “the Levites are, so to speak, ordained by the 
whole congregation. ‘The Children of Israel,’ it is said, ‘ shall 
put their hands upon the Levites. . . . The Christian idea 
therefore was the restitution of thie immediate and direct relation 
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* The anthor of the essay on “ The Principle of Authority ? in Foundations— 
an essay which would not have been what it is apart from the Student Christian 
Movement—justly notes ‘‘ the paradox that the point of view which in one way 
most nearly approaches that of Catholicism (touching the Church as manifest 
on earth}, though in another it diverges from it most widely, is that of Congrega- 
tional Independency >? (p. 393 £f). A perusal of Dr. P. T. Forsyth’s recent pamphlet 
““Congregationalism and Reunion” (Memorial Hall, price 6d.) will bear out 
the statement in the text yet more fully. 

t Page 187, in the 1890 edition of his commentary on the Epistle fo the 
Philippians. 
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with God, which was partly suspended but not abolished by the 
appointment of a sacerdotal tribe. . . . The period of child- 
hood had passed, and the Church of God was now arrived at mature 
age. The covenant, people resumed their sacerdotal functions.’ 
But “ strict loyalty to this conception was not,” in the: Apostolic 
Age, ‘‘held incompatible with practical measures of organisa- 
tion,” as the need arose for “‘ fixed rules and definite officers.’ 
Yet, ‘‘as fixed days and places of worship were no part of the 
Bssence of God's message to man in the Gospel, so was it also with 
the Christian priesthood, >» asya specialised ministry. It was 
needful, however, for its well-being. ‘‘ But the priestly functions 
and privileges are never regarded: as transferred or even delegated 
to these officers. . . . The sacerdotal title is never once 
conferred upon them ” (pp. 182-186). 

Here it is implied, as taken for granted, that there is in the New 
Testament no thought of a commission by Christ Himself to any- 
one for governmental office, much less for sacerdotal; while as for 
the conception of such a commission to be handed on to others, it 
is simply not dreamt of. The Apostles, as the primary witnesses 
of the Gospel, have a spiritual leadership of a purely religious 
kind, exercised not in virtue of any formal or quasi-legal commis- 
sion, but by personal moral authority and influence, as the original 
Missionaries (t.e., Apostles), chosen, trained and sent forth by 
the Christ Himself to preach the Gospel of the Kingdom and its 
forgiveness of sins. These principles, tacitly assumed by Light- 
foot, are drawn out from the New Testament quite explicitly by 
his friend Dr. Hort, in his Christian Ecclesia (delivered as lectures 
in 1888-9), in which he also lays stress on each local church as itself 
the prime authority over its own members. Thus the two Cam- 
bridge masters of the historic method, by setting aside after- 
thoughts of the later Church—already from the second century 
moving in these matters in a different atmosphere of thought from 
the Apostolic—cleared the ground of certain traditional notions 
which more than any mere differences in organisation barred the 
way to mutual understanding and co-operation between many 
Anglicans and Nonconformists. These were the conceptions of 
“the historic Episcopate ’’ as of Divine, because strictly apostolic, 
origin, and of its authority as due to certain mysterious powers 
devolved on it by “ Apostolic succession ” ; of the exclusive validity 
or assured efficacy of episcopal ordination ; and of the “ priestly ” 
character of the ministry of bishops and of those presbyters whom 
they had a hand in ordaining, in virtue of ‘‘ grace ’’ and authority 
due to their apostolic commission ‘‘ from above,” i.e. more directly 
from God than could be recogrfised in a ministry otherwise deriving 
its authority to act representatively for the Church (as the primary 
priesthood). By freeing ‘“‘the historic Episcopate’’ from any 
necessary connection with these “‘ Catholic ° developments, as to 
say the least non-essential, these great Anglican scholars, and 
others in growing numbers, have made the consideration of 
Episcopacy, as a form of Church organisation with special merits 
of its own, easier and more promising for non-Anglicans who feel 
equally the distinctive merits of other types of organisation, such 
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as Presbyterianism and Congregationalism. ‘Thus the basis was 
already laid for that theoretic rapprochement between Anglicans 
and Evangelical Nonconformists which must needs go hand in 
hand with the practical feeling and desire for unity, the growth 
of which was described above. 

But there were yet theoretic difficulties to be faced and met from 
both sides, before the concordat which in principle and possibility 
lies implicit in the work of Lightfoot and Hort could be realised. 
Lightfoot claimed to have confirmed by historical research the 
statement in the English Ordinal: ‘It is evident unto all men 
diligently reading the Holy Scriptures and ancient authors that 
from the Apostles’ time there have been these orders of Ministers 
in Christ’s Church, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.’’ Noncon- 
formist scholars, however, have pointed out that he in fact proved 
a good deal less than the claim which the phrase “from the 
Apostles’ time” originally contained; for he reduced it to mean 
only “from the later vears of the last surviving Apostle, John,” 
and that merely for a limited portion of the Church. There is-also 
ambiguitv in the word ‘‘orders’’; for the Johannine ‘‘ bishop ” 
was simply primus inter pares in the order of presbyters, and 
differed from his co-presbyters in office rather than as one in an 
‘“‘order’’ by himself. This point is of importance for the validity 
of a bishop ordained by a body of presbyters, such as Lightfoot 
recognised at Alexandria, at any rate, well on into the third cen- 
tury; and his judgment in this matter has since been supported 
bv others, notably Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbury in his 
Ministry of Grace (1901). But further, and of yet more practical 
moment, Lightfoot’s discussion ignores too much the immense 
alteration in the scope of the episcopal office as between its primi- 
tive, or congregational, and its modern diocesan forms. In the 
one case the bishop was the chief pastor of a single local church, 
and so in constant personal relations with his people: in the other, 
he is the supervisor of a large number of such churches, each with 
its own chief pastor (viewed as his deputy), a presbyter standing 
to his people in practice very much as the primitive bishop stood 
to his single church. That is, the modern “ parish ” clergyman 
answers far more than does the modern bishop to the normal 
“historic episcopate, not only of primitive times but also during 
. the whole ancient or patristic period. Moreover, in the so-called 
non-episcopal communions the analogy between the pastor of the 
local church or congregation (each with its body of elders and 
deacons, whether under those names or not) and the primitive 
“ bishop ” is closer still. Accordingly, neither the continuity of 
the development, in response to changing conditions, from the 
congregational into the diocesan episcopate, nor the latter’s proved 
efficiency in certain directions, ought to blind anyone’s eyes to 
the fact that Presbyterianism and Congregationalism are in some 
respects still more continuous with the form and spirit of the 
episcopate of the ancient undivided Church as a whole. 

The moral of all this is one which I drew some twenty years ago 
in the pages of this Review,* namely, that it is only by a synthesis 


* The Contemporary Review, 1897, pp. 83 £. 
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of the whole testimony to che complete history of ‘‘ the historic 
Episcopate,”’ afforded by the several partial developments known 
as Episcopacy, Presbyterianism (of which Methodism is a species), 
and Congregationalism, that Church reunion in a form worthy of - 
the past and of the future possibilities of organisation on the basis 
of the episcopal idea, in the larger sense, can be achieved. That 
idea stands for the value of pastoral supervision and leadership as 
concentrated in representative individuals, both for the local unit 
of church fellowship and for larger units of the Church’s corporate 
‘ife—whether township, diocese or province. All these types of 
“bishop” could coexist in a single Church order; and members 
of both the local and the diocesan kind of pastorate might co- 
operate in all episcopal ordinations, as representing the Church, 
both local and general, and so exclude even the appearance of 
prelacy. : 

So much for the directions in which Nonconformists think that 
the voice of God in history, if loyally heeded, would require that 
“the historic Episcopate,’’ as expounded by Lightfoot and Hort, 
should be “locally adapted in the methods of its administration 
to the varying needs’’ of the Church,* at the mature stage already 
reached in English-speaking Christendom. On the other hand, 
High Anglicans have challenged Lightfoot’s essay on the score 
of those very modifications in the traditional Catholic conception 
of the Episcopate which tend to render it a possible basis of 
reunion. Into their arguments from early Church history space 
will not allow us here to enter.t I do not think that on any one 
of the issues touching the unique Apostolic authority and grace of 
Episcopacy they have established their case against Lightfoot’s. 
But their theoretic position on such points is for our present 
purpose less important than their practical one. And whereas 
the older generations of High Anglicans were so out of sympathy 
with the distinctive ideals of Evangelical Nonconformists, so little 
appreciative of the Christianity associated with them, that they 
left Nonconformists severely alone as simply ‘‘in schism,” the 
attitude of many of their spiritual successors is to-day very 
different. These share the new spirit of appreciation towards all 
genuine Christian life already ascribed to members of the Student 
Christian Movement. Indeed, certain leading High Anglican 
clergy have done much to create this very temper, which issues in 
frank inter-denominational co-operation, where clear sacrifice of 
principle is not involved. Some of them took part in, and more 
have felt the influence of, the Edinburgh Missionary Conference 
in 1910, which marks an era for the Churches concerned similar 
to that created for students by the rise of the Student Missionary 
Volunteer movement. For it*brought to all concerned, along with 


* The language of the Lambeth Pan-Anglican Synod of 1888. 

t It may be noted that in his essay in The Early History of the Church and the 
Minisiry, the most recent examination of certain points bearing on the Anglican 
attitude to non-Anglicans, Dr. C. H. (Turner greatly reduces the notion of 
‘© apostolical succession ”’ as a barrier between Anglo-Catholics and Nonconformists. 
One may refer also, in passing, to Dr. P. T. Forsyth’s The Church and the 
Sacraments (1917), as an up-to-date discussion of much the same field from a 
High Church Nonconformist standpoint. 
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a new sense of the immensity and manysidedness of the Christian 
task on the foreign mission field, a new catholicity of feeling and 
outlook towards all missionaries living and testifying side by side 
for the One Christ and His Kingdom. And this in turn has had 
a profound reflex influence upon the mutual outlook and feeling 
existing among the Christian communions at home, confronted 
as they too are by a task of Christianisation, both individual and 
social, hardly less beyond the strength of any single denomination, 
or even of all together, so long as their testimony and moral 
influence is divided as it is at present. Hence a fresh door of hope 
for reunion, through a new sense of its urgent need for the 
Kingdom of God—relative to which Churchmen of all types are 
coming to view all Christian communions. : 

The success of the Edinburgh Missionary Conference helped to 
bring to a head another movement towards reunion, this time in 
America. There the Episcopal Church took a leading part in 
planning an inter-denominational World Conference on Faith 
and Order. Preparations for it have been on foot for some years 
now, in the form of memoranda, exploring the situation in a con- 
structive spirit, and of joint conferences. .\ special organ for the 
former kind of work is afforded hy The Constructive Review, 
edited by Silas MacBee, a prime initiator of the movement, with 
the aid of a most representative board of co-editors on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Of the latter kind of effort the most significant is 
the series of conferences held by a sub-committee representing the 
Anglican Committee, on the one hand, appointed by the two Arch- 
bishops to further the movement, and the similar Free Church, 
Commissions on the other. The Second Interim Report,* issued 
this spring, and containing its own agreed findings touching the 
most crucial problem of a common Church Order, viz., episcopacy, 
is animated throughout by the spirit of mutual recognition and 
appreciation for the distinctive witness of each other’s corporate 
life, which we have seen to be the new note of the situation as 
between Anglicans and non-Anglicans. The findings of this very 
representative sub-committee+ touching “the necessary con- 
ditions of any possibility of reunion ” are as follows — 


1. That continuity with the historic Episcopate should he 
effectively preserved. 

2. That in order that the rights and responsibilities of the whole 
Christian community in the government of the Church may be 
adequately recognised, the Episcopate should re-assume a constitu- 
tional form, both as regards the method of the election of the bishop 
as by clergy and people, and the method of government after 
election. It is perhaps necessary that we should call to mind that 
such was the primitive ideal and practice of Episcopacy, and it so 
remains in many cpiscopal communions to-day. 


A The first dealt with common convictions on Faith and also more generally on 
rder. 

| The Anglicans were the Bishops of Bath and Wells, Winchester, Oxford, Canon 
H. L. Goudge, the Revs. Tissington Tatlow and W. Temple, and Dr. Eugene Stock; 
the Methodists, Drs. W. T. Davison and J. Scott Lidgett; the Congregationalists, 


Drs. A. E. Garvie and W. B. Selbie; and the Baptists, Rev. J. H. Shakespeare 
and H. G. Wood. M.A. 
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3. That acceptance of the fact of Episcopacy and not any theory 
as to its character*should be all that is asked for. We think that 
this may be the more easily taken for granted as the acceptance of 
any such theory is not now required of ministers of the Church of 
England. It would no doubt be necessary before any arrangement 
for corporate union could be made to discuss the exact functions 
which it may be agreed to recognize as belonging to the Episcopate, 
but we think this can be left to the future. 

The acceptance of Episcopacy on these terms should not involve 
‘any Christian community in the necessity of disowning its past, but 
should enable all to maintain the continuity of their witness and 
influence as heirs and trustees of types of Christian thought, life 
and order, not only of value to themselves but of value to the’ 
Church as a whole. Accordingly we hope and desire that each of 
these communions would bring its own distinctive contribution, 
not only to the common life of the Church, but also to its methods 
of organisation, and that all that is true in the experience and 
testimony of the uniting Communions would be conserved to the 

. Church. Within such a recovered unity we should agree in 
claiming that the legitimate freedom of prophetic ministry should 
be carefully preserved ; and in anticipating that many customs and 
institutions which have been developed in separate communities 
may be preserved within the larger unity of which they have come 
to form a part. 


Here the most significant thing is that, instead of the ideal of 
mere absorption of other bodies by any one polity in its present 
form, the principle of the “internal fusion of ideals ’’—as I had 
phrased it in 1897—is put forward, no longer by an individual 
student, but as the common finding of a very representative and 
responsible body of Church leaders. It is by the aid of this 
principle that ‘‘ the historic Episcopate’’ is to be made to ‘‘ re- 
assume a constitutional form,” with a view to becoming the basal 
element in corporate reunion. 


Such, then, is the present situation and outlook as regards 
reunion. It is full of elements of hope, especially as to the practical 
“will to unity,” the most essential of all conditions. As to this, 
the closing words of the sub-committee’s report may be quoted 
as typical. ‘‘In putting forward these proposals, we do so 
because it must be felt by all good-hearted Christians as an 
intolerable burden to find themselves permanently separated in 
respect of religious worship and communion from those in whose 
characters and lives they recognise sure evidence of the indwelling 
Spirit; and because, as becomes increasingly evident, it is only 
as a body, praying, taking counsel, and acting together, that the 
Church can hope to appeal to men as the Body of Christ, that is, 
Christ’s visible organ and instrument in the world.” 

Surely the common experiences of the War, and the changes 
it has disclosed as needful if the Church of Christ is to do its 
proper work of spiritual and moral reconstruction in the nation’s 
life, afford an added hope that the divided Church will soon know 
and welcome “‘ the day of its visitation.” 


VERNON BARTLET. 


LABOUR QUESTIONS IN THE PEACE 
SETTLEMENT. ° 


Me problems of industrial regulation are essentially inter- 
national in their scope. Internationa] competition reacts on 
the conditions under which goods are produced and distri- 
buted. A manufacturer is closely concerned by the laws regulating 
his foreign rivals’ methods of production as well as by those 
applying to his own works. The need for an international standard 
in industrial regulation has, in fact, been recognised for a century, 
although it is only during the past twenty years—namely, since 
the International Association for Labour legislation was founded— 
that practical steps have been taken to promote uniformity of 
regulation. The international movement represented by that 
Association is now in large measure suspended. But it is likely to 
become increasingly important in the years immediately following 
the conclusion of peace. It is not impossible, indeed, that it may 
loom large even in ihe process of settling the terms of peace. 
At an International Conference of Representatives of the General 
Federations of Trade Unions of the Allied Countries, held in Leeds 
in July, 1916, a report was presented on behalf of the French Trade 
Unionists recommending that certain Jabour questions should be 
dealt with in the Treaty of Peace which will end the present war. 
This report was accepted in principle by the Conference, which 
seems in consequence to have approved the proposal that the 
diplomatists—assembled to settle problems of frontiers, races and 
indemnities—should consider likewise the international regulation 
of industrial conditions. On the face of it, it seems extremely 
unlikely that any Government would be willing to allow the sittings 
of the Peace Conference to be protracted by discussions on this 
subject. The world will be in a state of suspended animation while 
the Peace Conference is negotiating. Questions tending to prolong 
the sittings—other than those of vital import—are consequently 
likely to be avoided. But on the other hand a desire may well arise 
on the part of some or all of the Governments concerned to appease 
working-class opinion, and it is not impossible that, with this 
object, some well-sounding articles touching industrial conditions 
might be included in the Treaty. It is consequently of great 
importance to consider very carefully whether, and if so to what 
extent, it is really desirable that the Peace Conference should touch 
on labour questions at all. 

Assuming that the diplomatists assembled in conference to 
redraw the map of Europe will be authorised to deal with industrial 
questions also, let us then consider what forms their action could 
take. The possible methods may be divided into three main groups, 
which are not, it should be observed, mutually exclusive. In the 
first place, the countries represented might pledge themselves to 
adopt a certain standard of industrial regulation, laid down in the 
treaty itself. In the second place, they might agree on certain 
principles affecting the position of the subjects of one State when 
working in or immigrating into another. In the third place, the 
Treaty might merely set up some sort of machinery for dealing with 
labour questions internationally—that is to say, a permanent inter- 
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"national council meght be. established, empowered to draw up a 
code of international regulations. 

As regards the first possibility (i.e., the insertion in the Treaty 
of Peace of a pledge to introduce certain labour regulations) we 
have precedents for the treation of a general international standard 
of industrial law in the Berne Conventions of 1906. By these 
Conventions a number of States mutually agreed, firstly, to put a 
stop in their territorities to the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches, and to prohibit the sale and importation of 
phosphorus matches; and, secondly, to pass laws prohibiting the 
night work of women in industrial employment. Let us imagine 
the Peace Conference attempting to regulate on similar lines the 
questions of, say, wages and hours of ‘labour. In order 
to aid our imagination it may be well, in thé first place, to 
look back and see what experience has shown to be the attitude of 
Government representatives when preparing treaties of this sort. 
Two further conventions, similar to those of 1906, were under con- 
sideration when the war broke out. A diplomatic conference was 
to have been held in the autumn of 1914 to conclude conventions 
which had already been outlined by a meeting of Government 
officials representing nearly all the Home Offices of Europe. The 
.two subjects discussed—-namely, the introduction of a ten-hour 
working day for women and young persons, and the prohibition 
of the night work of boys—had: been brought forward by the Inter- 
national Association for Labour Legislation, which had likewise 
carefully drafted recommendations as regards the terms which 
such Conventions should contain. But the official delegates, met 
in Conference, reduced the standard proposed, and so riddled the 
general principles by exceptions that the British section of the 
Association in their magazine, The World’s Labour Laws, declared 
that a Convention on the lines proposed would have done 
‘incalculable harm.” The general attitude of the Conference was, 
in fact, one of immobility. ‘‘ Instead of using the Conference as a 
means of raising the standard of industrial legislation .-. . the 
delegates searched for and found the lowest possible standard of 
regulation, so as to cause little or no disturbance to the laws already 
in operation in the different countries.” If a conference of official 
delegates, chosen for their knowledge of industrial matters, and 
who had for years attended regularly the conferences of the Inter- 
national Association, had so little understanding of the aims and 
objects of the international movement they were supposed to be 
developing, we may well ask ourselves if it is reasonable to expect a 
more enlightened attitude on the part of a conference of 
diplomatists few if any of whom will probably have any real 
knowledge of, or interest in, iffdustrial problems. Even if Labour 
is represented at all at the Conference, can we hope that it will be 
represented adequately, and from all countries? In any case, could 
a Conference having the most: complicated questions of frontiers 
and subject races to deal with really spare attention for the details 
of industrial regulation ? 

Let us make no mistake and assume that these questions can be 
settled ‘simply. It sounds easy enough to prescribe a fixed 
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minimum wage or an eight-hour day. But to,adopt any general 
vague standard of this sort in an international agreement would 
probably be worse than useless without some international scheme 
for enforcing the laws in question, and to provide the necessary 
elasticity. An international standard, whether of wages or hours, 
might be easily enforced in so far as it applied to strongly 
organised trades. But the unorganised workers would benefit by 
such regulations much or little, according to the efficiency of the 
national systems of inspection. Standards of inspection and the 


punishment of offences against industrial laws differ almost more* 


widely than the laws themselves. National sentiment is extremely 
diverse on such questions. To take a concrete example. The only 
cwo European countries which have so far introduced minimum 
wage legislation are France and Great Britain; but nothing could 
be more different than the methods adopted to enforce the 
minimum rates. Whereas we impose heavy penalties upon 
employers for failure to pay the minimum rates of pay, and provide 
inspectors to prosecute offenders, the French law merely gives the 
worker the right to claim the minimum rates and imposes no 
penalty upon employers for deliberately offering and paying less. 
Again, in the regulation of wages it seems clear that there must be 
differences as between trade and trade and also between country 
and country on account of differences in cost of living, rents and 
so forth. Under our Trade Boards Act different rates of wages are 
fixed for the different trades concerned. It is true that flat rates 
applying to all parts of the country have been adopted 
under that Act for each trade affected by it. But although 
the difficulties of applying different minimum rates of pay to 
different localities may outweigh the theoretical advantages of such 
nice scientific adjustments in one country, it would not really 
amount to levelling the conditions from the point of view of inter- 
national competition to prescribe the same minimum rates of wages 
in two countries, where prices differ widely. For instance, a 
minimum wage, which might be quite advantageous in England, 
would not have the least effect in the United States where prices 
and wages are normally both far higher than here. Machinery 
would, moreover, have to be provided for varying the minimum 
rates. The rates fixed under our Trade Boards Act are varied from 
time to time. <A rate fixed by so unchangeable a measure as a 
Treaty might lead to great difficulties and injustice. The inter- 
national regulation of wages, in short, would be highly 
intricate, and could not possibly be dealt with by a Conference of 
the type which may be expected for settling the terms of peace. 
The question of hours of work, though less complicated than that 
of wages, would also, it seems, present grave difficulties in the 
hands of a Conference such as we have in mind. The experience 
of the Conference of 1914 shows conclusively that any general 
standard would be so extremely low that it would do far more 
harm than good. 

Although any international standard fixed must necessarily 
represent a minimum only, there is a danger that, if too low and 
rigid a level of regulation is adopted for international purposes, the 
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workers of the more advanced countries, in endeavouring to better 
their conditions, will be seriously hampered by appeals to the agreed 
international standard; a certain section of employers would be 
certain to use a low international standard as a handle for opposition 
to improvements at home. To fix, for instance, a twelve-hour 
working day might conceivably do good in a few very backward 
countries, but it “would merely do harm in those countries where 
the workers, having secured, say, a ten-hour day, are fighting for 
an eight-hour day. At the Conference on the international 
“regulation of hours of work for women, already referred to, it is 
true that, in principle, a ten-hour day was agreed to. But the 
Conference recommended that this should -be extended to.104 if a 
Saturday half-holiday were given, and that two hours’ overtime a 
day should be allowed up to a maximum of 140 hours a year 
(a) in cases of force majeure, (b) where perishable materials are 
used, (c) in all “ seasonal ” industries, and (d) “in exceptional 
circumstances for all undertakings.” In addition to this, the 
recommendations provided that, in a whole series of specified 
trades, the overtime might extend to 180 hours a year. This very 
‘low standard was solemnly proposed by the assembled Government 
officials in 1914. Diplomatists at the Peace Conference might 
indeed simplify matters by making a hard-and-fast rule, 
but could we hope that such a rule would go further in effect than 
the 1914 proposals? 

In any case, the elaborate exceptions for which the Conference 
of 1914 felt bound to provide indicate the intricacy of this 
problem. Any endeavour to adopt some apparently simple 
form of regulation such as a universal maximum working 
day would probably result in the adoption of a very low standard 
which, laid down in a permanent treaty, would, as pointed out 
above, be a hindrance rather than a help to the ‘workers in their 
endeavours to secure good conditions of work. Moreover, 
differences in the standard of administration in the various countries 
affected would, in the absence of any effort to level up their systems 
of inspection, enhance those inequalities which it was intended to 
remove. I do not wish to give the impression that I am against 
international labour treaties of the kind here considered, if no better 
method of creating an international standard in industrial laws 
can be devised. But I am strongly of opinion that,, with the 
existing diplomatic machinery, treaties on general and vague lines 
will not be helpful, and that, in particular, the Conference of 
Diplomatists assembled to decide the terms of peace would be the 
very worst conceivable body to concern themselves with such 
matters. 

We now come to our second’ possibility—namely, that the Peace 
‘Conference will consider questions in connection with the employ- 
ment of the subjects of one State within the territory of another, 
or touching the immigration of workers into foreign countries. A 
large number of treaties have been: concluded during the past ten 
years for the protection of persons working outside their own 
countries. In most countries, including our own, labour legislation 
regulating hours and conditions of work applies to all” persons 
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working in the undertakings affected, regardless of their nationality- 
This obviously desirable principle might well be confirmed in the 
Peace Treaty; it is clearly to the advantage of the working classes 
of any country that foreigners should not be employed under worse 
conditions than themselves. Moreover, it is possible that one result 
of the bitterness caused by the war will be to lead countries to 
discriminate against persons formerly ‘‘alien enemies” in order 
to make it uncomfortable for them to remain in the country. It is 
unlikely that any Government would be so foolish as to relax the . 
protection afforded by Factory Acts and Minimum Wage Acts 
in order to injure alien workers regardless of the injury thus caused 
to their own subjects. But discrimination might take other forms, 
and a general agreement on the lines of the German-Italian Treaty 
of May, 1915, might well form part of the Treaty of Peace. This 
Treaty provided for the mutual protection of German and Italian 
subjects in the opposite country when war was declared; it 
prevented such persons from being treated worse than the subjects 
of neutral States, from having their rights under existing contracts 
confiscated, or from losing their claims under social insurance 
laws. It is conceivable that in order to discourage Germans from 
coming to work in England after the war, we might put obstacles 
in the way of their suing for wages in the courts, or prevent their 
claiming damages for wrongful dismissal. The Treaty might well 
make provision against discrimination of this kind; but the 
question involved is not, strictly speaking, industrial. 

The treaties dealing with the rights of foreign workers referred 
to above are of an industrial character; they mostly deal with the 
position of the workers of one country under the social insurance 
laws of another. Laws providing benefits in case of sickness, 
disablement or old age usually discriminate more or less against 
foreigners. For instance, aliens do not receive the same benefits 
as British subjects under our own Health Insurance Act. Again, 
difficulties arise in Continental States in connection with 
workers whose employment takes them backwards and for- 
wards across the frontier (such as railway servants). Such 
questions make it essential for the different countries to 
come to some mutual agreement. But they involve merely 
points of detail under the social insurance laws of the 
countries concerned, and, in view of the intricacy of most of these 
laws, it does not seem very desirable or even necessary to conclude 
any general treaty. Each pair of States can quite well settle 
such matters between themselves. The question of more or less 
permanent immigration is in rather a different position. On the 
Continent of Europe it has been the custom for large bodies of 
immigrant workers to settle for months at a time for special work 
in foreign countries. Thus, the question of immigration 
of a more or less permanent character, although more vital 
in the New World, needs attention also in Europe. It is clearly 
to the advantage of the workers of a country that immigrants 
should not undercut them and tend to lower their own standard 
of employment. On the other hand, the workers of one country 
often want liberty to migrate into another, and are confronted by 
the anti-immigration laws promoted by the country in question. 
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The conflict betwéen a country whose workers want to emigrate 
and the country to which such persons want to go is one eminently 
suited to treatment by international agreement, and it is one liable 
to arouse great bitterness of feeling on both sides. It is consc- 
quently important to provide means of settling the conflict. The 
workers who at present try to exclude the competitive immigrant 
might perhaps do better to agitate instead for an international 
agreement, pledging all countries to guarantee that immigrant 
eworkers shall not be employed under worse conditions or at lower 
wages than their own subjects, and providing perhaps for the 
appointment of special officials, labour ‘‘consuls,’’ in fact, to see 
that the immigrants are not deprived of their due rights. Provided 
the machinery for enforcing observance were not omitted, a treaty 
‘of this sort would doubtless be very valuable. But the expediency 
of the Peace Conference attempting to deal, in a general way, with 
so thornv a problem at the same time as settling the terms of peace 
may well be doubted. 

We are left consequently with our third possibility, namely, that 
without entering into the details of industrial regulation, the Peace 
Treaty might contain articles setting up the machinery for dealing 
with the questions here considered. Whether or not such machi- 
nery formed part of a wider League of Nations, it would mark an 
immense step forward towards more reasonable methods for 
settling questions of international importance. Reference has 
already been made to the disappointing results of the attempts 
made by the International Association for Labour Legislation to 
create an international code of regulation through treaties con- 
cluded at conferences convened specially for the occasion. The 
weakness of the movement in this direction was not one of prin- 
ciple, but one of machinery. The cumbersome procedure of first 
preparing the ground by private initiative in each State, then 
persuading one State to summon the others to confer, then con- 
cluding treaties by occasional conferences of Home Office officials 
and diplomatists, and then bringing such treaties into operation 
by separate legislation in each State, is enough to put a check 
to any progressive movement. What is wanted is something more 
on the lines of the Universal Postal Union. This organisation 
was founded in 1878 by a Convention which, together with a set 
of regulations, Jays down the principles governing international 
postage. The machinery for the international regulation of postal 
matters established by the Convention consists of a Congress of 
representatives of the States, which meets to amend or supplement 
the regulations as required, and of a permanent International 
Bureat’ which acts as a clearing house for the settlement of 
accounts, publishes a journal, and, in general, keeps the various 
Governments informed of any matters touching the postal service 
that may be of international interest. In practice the Bureau also 
acts as the medium through which the regulations are amended by 
correspondence, thus obviating the necessity for frequent inter- 
national meetings. The Universal Postal Union is a striking 
example of successful international government. It has always 
worked with remarkable smoothness. 
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The questions dealt with by an Internationa? Council on Labour 
Legislation would indeed be more complicated than those by. 
which the Postal Union is confronted. But the general lines on 
which such a Council would work are not very difficult to devise. 
Experience shows that what is needed is, in the first place, a per- 
manent Council instead of occasional Conferences. In the second 
place, this permanent body should be representative of the 
employers and workers, as well as of the Government Departments. 
It should possess powers: i . 


(1) To draw up treaties on labour questions (including immi- 
gration), which would be subject to ratification by the Governments 
concerned ; 

(2) To issue regulations under such treaties comparable with the 
Orders which our Home Secretary has power to issue in pursuance 
of the Factory Acts; 

(3) To devise a proper system of supervision to ensure that the 
various Government Departments shall do their duty in enforcing 
the treaties or regulations in their respective countries. 


A Council of this kind would be really competent to draw up, 
and arrange for the due enforcement of, quite elaborate industrial 
treaties. [t would receive and consider applications for further 
regulation or for exemptions from, or the amendment of, existing 
rules. Complaints of failure to carry out the regulations would be 
referred to it. It would he necessary to establish a system of inter- 
national inspection under the Council. This would probably 
consist rather in a body of investigators to enquire, where 
necessary, into the administration of the international regulations 
in countries suspected of latitude. Probably in the absence of a 
world federation for more general purposes it would not be possible 
for the international investigators or inspectors to deal direct with 
recalcitrant employers. Their functions would probably end with 
criticism of lazy or incompetent national inspectors and depart- 
ments. Any adverse report published by the Internattonal 
Council on the system of inspection in any country would perhaps 
have to be left to work merely through public opinion in the country 
concerned. But serious disregard or misinterpretation of treaty, 
obligations or international regulations might be made the subject 
of proceedings before the Hague Tribunal. The system could not 
be perfected under present circumstances, but much good could be 
effected through the organisation here proposed. No doubt in 
practice the administrative work would have to rest largely with a 
bureau, as in the case of the Postal Union. The representative 
element would perhaps be divided into committees on special trades 
or subjects. For instance, there might be special committees to 
deal respectively with hours of work, with wages, with industrial 
poisons, with immigration, with social insurance questions, and 
so forth. These Committees or the whole Council could confer as 
occasion arose—sometimes meeting for several weeks on end and 
sometimes merely giving opinions by correspondence. In its 
details the system would probably be best left to develop in what- 
ever manner was found from experience to be most efficacious. If 
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the idea received atceptance, the details would not prove impossible 
of arrangement. A very moderate proposal on the lines here 
suggested was actually brought forward when the first Labour 
Treaties were concluded in 1906. The British delegation then 
suggested that a permanent Commission should be established 
with the object of ensuring the greatest possible uniformity in the 
laws and regulations issued in the various countries for bringing 
the Conventions into force. This Commission was to have only 
advisory powers, but it was incidentally ‘‘to serve as an instrument 
for the preliminary exchange of views’’ for the conclusion of future 
agreements on industrial matters. This proposal was not accepted 
by all the States represented, so that it was merely attached to the 
Conventions as a “ væu ” signed by some of the representatives 
only. In itself it was not important, but it indicates the direction 
in which even official thoughts were tending in some countries in 
1906. The more comprehensive scheme here proposed would 
merely be an elaboration and development of that. idea. 

To sum up, then, it seems that agreements to secure international 
standards of industrial law should not form part of the peace 
settlement, because such matters are, on the whole, too complex to 
he dealt with satisfactorily by present diplomatic means, even when 
isolated from other contentious political questions, and especially 
because the diplomatists assembled at the Peace Conference would 
not be competent, nor would they have proper time, to deal with 
tiem. With possibly a few exceptions, questions concerning the 
position of persons working in foreign countries would also be best 
left alone by the Peace Conference. But, on the other hand, it 
would be a step of immense value if, in settling the terms of peace, 
the Conference could agree to refer all questions of industrial 
regulation and the protection of immigrants to a permanent inter- 
national council, which could be really representative of the 
interests concerned, which would really understand the questions 
at issue and have time to discuss them thoroughly, and which could 
deal, not only with any immediately required labour treaties, but 
also successively with amendments and developments found to be 
necessary-in the future. By this means a reasonably elastic system 
of international industrial regulation could be devised and 
enforced, and the danger of too low an industrial standard acting 
as a drag in more progressive States would be removed, to the 
great advantage of the workers, and indeed of societv in general, 
in all industrial countries. 


SOPHY ' SANGER. 


A STUDY OF BALZAC. 


HE place of Balzac among the masters of the art of fiction must 
T always remain an unique one. Balzac has many readers 
and many admirers, and, could the truth of the matter be 
ascertained, it would be found that he is read and admired on 
account of many different qualities. There are those who charm 
us by one or two pages of singular attraction which we would not 
lose for all the world. Balzac succeeded in providing us with much, 
more than this. He scanned a wide horizon and reigned over a vasi 
and rich province. It is not surprising that Pater spoke of his 
excess of curiosity. However clear our mental picture of the 
creator himself may be—and it is tolerably certain that we see 
therein a Titanic worker wrestling with his proof sheets—we must, 
nevertheless, be very conscious of Balzac’s interest in all things 
affecting the human family. Too often the literary man is for us 
a remote being closeted with his quills and papers. We forget 
that those quills and papers are merely the means to the end; that 
in themselves they have a small value. It is impossible to account 
for the terrific impulse which urged Balzac to write without seek- 
ing the explanation in his never-satisfied curiosity. One must 
dwell on this because it is of the first importance. What he 
aspired to be was a kind of impresario of humanity, and he claimed 
to have created some two thousand characters. This in itself is 
a remarkable performance; it seems doubly so when the quality 
of the creations is carefully examined. Even his scullions, as has 
been said, have genius. We feel convinced that the Maison Vauquer 
must certainly have existed in a particular place at a particular 
time; that it was fashioned and frequented by men. It is a real 
house, with the mark of footsteps and the sound of voices, utterly 
unlike that imposture the stage variety, which boasts a window 
and a door and is vacancy beyond. There are other pensions over 
the destinies of which wrinkled and corpulent landladies preside, 
in which lean cats lick the milk and a faded company partakes of a 
sorry meal in a dilapidated apartment. It is Balzac’s genius which 
distinguishes this house from all others. So clear is his view of it 
and so full is he of the drama which is being played behind its walls 
that he makes his readers see all that he himself observed, and they 
could never by any chance mistake it for another. If, then, we 
apply Sainte-Beuve’s threefold test, we perceive that with regard to 
action and style there is room for many shades of opinion. Con- 
cerning the characters there can, I think, be no threatening diver- 
sity. Balzac learnt his lesson in the boulevard, which night and 
day exhibits a variety of types, splendid and sordid, prosperous 
and poor, good and evil. In him you will find folk of charitable 
disposition, accepting their lot in life with a good grace; others 
full of social ambition who spend their days in a hunt after offices 
and distinctions which can bring neither happiness nor satisfac- 
tion. The villain, the miser, the artist, the aristocrat, the man 
of affairs, the woman of the town, the lady of high life—all are 
to be found in his wide canvas. The tragic inequality everywhere 
discernible, the strange condition of things whereby the unworthy 
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gain the prizes and hardship is reserved for the virtuous, arouses 
the indignation of the sociologist and draws a tear from the eye of 
the pious. But the artist, not unmindful of the cruelty of pre- 
vailing circumstances, sees the matter in another light also. The 
clash of interests, the disparity between the stateliest mansion in 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain and the meanest garret, the contest 
between this party and that, suggest a theme and provide material. 
No one realised this more fully than Balzac. To him every 
man was an invitation to set the pen coursing over the paper. 
for every man was a mystery to be unravelled, a story 
to be recounted, the first chapter of a potential history. He went 
to work mentally, and the eventual process had, perhaps, somc- 
thing in common with Cuvier’s method of deduction. He saw, 
moreover, the essentials; he knew, by instinct, what exactly con- 
tributed to give the picture or the portrait its living interest. Is 
it possible for anyone to forget the description of Monsieur Guil- 
Jaume’s establishment with which La Maison du Chat-qui-Pelote 
opens? All this, I repeat, deserves to be noticed because 
it proves that Balzac never at any time lost touch with the world 
or relinquished his interest in men’s daily affairs. How much his 
books owe to a first-hand knowledge of society does not appear 
ever to have been precisely determined—a remarkable fact, surely, 
for he regarded himself as above all else an historian of manners. 
For some ten years he struggled in a miserable attic endeavouring 
to gain a footing in the world of letters. When fame at length 
smiled upon him he laboured in herculean fashion, sometimes 
working eighteen hours at a stretch. It will be agreed that litile 
time was available for social relaxation. But'that he saw much is 
not a matter of any doubt. What a man perceives depends more 
on the keenness of his eye than upon the number of objects 
presented to that organ. i 
Whether the immense edifice which Balzac created is imposing 
from all points of view is a matter on which every reader will decide 
in accordance with his taste and temperament. It.was inevitable 
that the question of his view of the universe would loom largely 
in critical comments. Did he flatter life; did he slander it? Were 
his spectacles rose-coloured like those of Dr. Pangloss? Is there 
evidence that the ambition and heartlessness which hold high 
carnival in large’ cities lent a note of bitterness to his writings? 
Henry James thought that ‘“‘speaking generally, it may be said 
that he had little belief in virtue and still léss admiration for it.” 
Brunetiére sums up his discourse on the morality of the novels by 
remarking that they are neither ‘‘ moral’? nor “immoral,” but 
simply a “‘ representation ’’ of the life of his time. I believe that 
the curiosity of the man, on which I have already dwelt, must here 
be kept in view. That there are no dry patches in the Human 
Comedy is not to be supposed. It was one of Balzac’s weaknesses 
that he imagined he could compass all things. Did he not, for 
example, play the historian and rap Scott over the knuckles in 
Maitre Cornélius—a proceeding which assumes a certain whimsi- 
cality when it is remembered that Balzac gave us Sur Catherine 
de Medicis? We soon, however, fasten on that which he does less 
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well and mark his defects. Most readers Will admit that he is 
relatively poor when he strikes an attitude and relapses into the 
evocatory strain which occupies so large a place in French litera- 
ture. The less his reflections, philosophisings and moral 
digressions generally are dwelt upon the better. He is 
not infrequently shallow just when he thinks he is pro- 
found, platitudinous when he prides himself on uttering 
real truths. If the reader observe this, he will have 
no difficulty in catching the accent and detecting the manner 
characteristic of the man in his higher flight. It is when he him- 
self is absorbed in his personages, when he dogs their steps and 
listens to their whisperings, that his pen is inspired. I should 
say that he is never in better form, never greater than when he 
starts off in this strain: ‘‘On a cold December morning in the 
year 1612, a young man, whose clothing was somewhat of the 
thinnest, was walking to and fro before a gateway in the Rue des 
Grands-Augustins in Paris.’ The recognition of the two fore- 
going facts helps towards the solution of the difficulty. Balzac 
was a teller of tales; his interest was in the tale and in the telling 
of it; had he been placed in the perilous position of Scheherazade 
he would not have been decapitated. It is significant that, in his 
letters, he wrote of his characters and their movements as though 
he were imparting information about the living world. There was 
no philosopher in him, but there was, in a real sense, a child. He 
was full of the child’s delight in the story and eager for the revela- 
tion which lies on the next page. This said, it need only be added 
that there are characters good and bad in his gallery. A pro- 
digious man, like Walt Whitman he contained multitudes. 

In the suggestive Introduction to the Human Comedy, wherein 
is to be discovered his own assertion that man is neither good 
nor bad, Balzac made a claim to have presented a fair proportion 
of virtuous and estimable people; to wit, Pierette Lorrain, Madame 
Firmiani, Minoret, Popinot and others. The claim is substan- 
tiated in his work. Ursule Mirouét and César Birotteau, to take 
two names at random, are triumphs: and all successful creation 
implies sympathy. In this connection one must never forget the 
real difficulty which the novelist always finds in an endeavour to 
make the “ good’’ character at once interesting and probable. 
The best of us have our defects and our prejudices, and the writer 
has constantly to bear this in mind. For the character-creator 
crime, vice and picturesque villainy offer the wider field. 
It is always casier to set the mark of Cain upon the brow than 
to paint the halo of saintliness, because there are a thousand 
ways of being evil, there is eonly one of being good; 
and the master of his craft can spin his Mephistopheles 
along any of the many paths which lead to the guillotine and the 
galleys. It is, therefore, but just to point out that while the 
features of Vautrin, whose motto is ‘‘ Success is virtue,” Gobseck, 
“a man of iron forged in hell-fire,’’ Maitre Cornélius and 
La Chibot are traced with a sure hand and, one might almost say, 
with relish, the same hand gently and fondly formed and caressed 
Sylvain Pons, Pére Goriot, Honorine, Nanon and Eugénie Grandet. 
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‘The Abbé Chaperén, too, is a skilful piece of work, worthy to 
stand beside the pathetic M. Mabceuf of Victor Hugo. You may 
say that Schmucke, the old music master, is a trifle too naive, timid 
and ingenuous, but the present writer has seen with these eyes. 
one who was Schmucke to the life, a man who knew as little of 
practical affairs as Ursule’s piano instructor, and thought the world 
as innocent. There is no need to labour the point, however; we 
may take leave-of it by directing attention to the fact that it is. 
eTopinard, of all people in Paris, who comes to the aid of Schmucke 
in his dire extremity. In this page, as so often in life, the one 
least able to do so brings succour to the needy. The touch is. 
to the eternal credit of Balzac. It is worthy of a Biblical parable. 

If Balzac were something of a child in this matter, he exhibited 
a strange credibility in other matters also; strange, that is to say, 
if we accept him at the value which he put upon himself—for he 
would have us believe that he plumbed all depths and learnt the- 
secrets of the most carefully-guarded boudoirs. Everything 
brought grist to his mill, and he was attracted now by this polarity, 
now by that. Something of a faddist, he often lingered upon the- 
border line which separates science from superstition. “I am 
fond of unusual people,’’ he wrote; and we can well believe it. 
For him the advent of Mesmer was the scientific event of the- 
eighteenth century, as the advent of Gluck was the musical one.. 
Inventors, he tells us, have always gone to France because the 
lucidity of the French language makes that country the trumpeter 
of the world. ‘‘If homceopathy reaches Paris, it is safe!’” 
exclaims one of the dramatis persone in Ursule Mirouét ; and all: 
one can say is that if there were many men like Balzac in the 
French capital there is not a cult, however fantastic or extravagant,. 
but would find its devotees. The author makes great show, upon 
occasion, to exhibit his erudition and to prove that scientific: 
research is not unknown to him. He would play the rôle of 
savant and talk in learned terms from his chair in the Sorbonne.. 
Observe the names which figure in the Introduction to the Human 
Comedy—Swedenborg, Saint-Martin, Leibnitz, Buffon, Cuvier,. 
Saint-Hilaire, Hobbes, Kant and Galileo; the display is, I think, 
thoroughly characteristic. Père Goriot bears a dedication to ‘‘ the 
great and illustrious Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire.” That Balzac’s 
knowledge was extensive is certainly true, but if we look beneath 
the surface we realise that he was not quite so much of a scientist 
as he imagined. The pen which wrote the foregoing great names 
with such ease wrote also that remarkable passage in Le Cousin 
Pons in which a provincial contempt is expressed for Slavonic and 
Oriental languages and literatures, and a plea proffered for the 
re-establishment of the teaching of occultism. The story of 
Mahomet’s ring is in itself sufficient to cause a smile. We can 
never divorce Balzac from his vocation. In his case the work 
-was the man. Life appeared to him something dramatic, pictur-- 
esque and Stirring, and the possession of a secret, of superior 
knowledge, of a supernatural power had, therefore, an irresistible 
fascination. I have just quoted his remark that he was fond of 
unusual people, and he followed this observation with the equally 
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true statement that he was an unusual person Rimself. He was, in 
truth, a kind of modern Belshazzar calling upon his astrologers 
and Chaldeans on all possible, and on many impossible, occa- 
sions. From his mother, we learn, he heard much of Swedenborg, 
Boehme and Saint-Martin. The mention of the first-named need 
not involve us in a theological discussion. It will be sufficient to 
observe that in Ursule Mirouét the ‘‘ Great Unknown”? is ushered 
in with obvious enjoyment, and the old Voltairian, struggling 
with his doubts, studies both Swedenborg and Saint-Martin. The 
visit of the notorious La Chibot to the sanctum of Madame 
Fontaine is minutely described in Le Cousin Pons. The 
incident is made responsible for a harangue on magic 
and divination. | Sceptics are roundly trounced, and those 
who say that occultism has made no progress are served with the 
answer that this is so because the greatest intellects of two cen- 
turies have abandoned the field. Literary criticism has not viewed 
these excursions into the realms of spiritualism, mesmerism, and 
so on with much favour; still, they show us an aspect of the man 
as he undoubtedly was. "At one time he advocated an examination 
-of the healing powers of hypnotism, and magnetism was an obses- 
sion. In Ursule Mirouét he offered the opinion that it is sad for 
human reason and for France that magnetism was put out of court 
by the twofold attainder of religious believers and of materialistic 
philosophers, both equally alarmed. His interest extended to 
medical subjects. He talked of madness and anatomy, and readers 

-of Séraphita and La Recherche de  Absolu will recognise that he 
had much to say when he switched on to his favourite topics. After 

what has been remarked it will not seem surprising that Balzac 
once or twice joined hands with the imaginative Hoffmann. At 
one period he had to defend himself against the imputation of 
plagiarism, in view of which the note to the reader which is pre- 
fixed to L’ Elixir de longue Vie must not pass unnoticed. Balzac 
thought that the idea on which the story is founded was probably 
derived from Hoffmann, with what justification I know not. But 
one cannot help observing that herein also we discover the man 
in his laboratory. He takes delight in framing the little tale 
round a phial of rock crystal. It almost seems, in fact, as though 
in penning this fragment he were fulfilling a destiny. Little 
inducement was required to persuade him to join an Oriental 
‘incantation, to take his hand at stirring the witches’ broth or 
mixing the potions and syrups of the magician. 

It might be said, then, that so great was Balzac’s appetite for 
events and happenings of all kinds that the material world did 
not suffice, and hence his peregsinations into that of fancv. 
Nevertheless, a grievous error would be committed by anyone who 
gave the impression that he floated on the clouds. “His feet were 
very firmly planted on the earth, and he was far from oblivious of 
the joys and pleasures which are dear to men and speed them on 
life’s voyage. He had his manias, and I agree with Professor 
Saintsbury that he is great when depicting one “of them, but I make 
an exception in the case of Béatrix. Music was a subject which 
engrossed Balzac. His allusions to the art prove that his interest 
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in it was more than superficial, and his knowledge of it sounder 
than that of most of his literary brethren. Yet Béatrix is a 
prolix work which displays his skill at something very decidedly 
below its -best. In one thing, however, Balzac is supreme. He 
may have tilted at windmills, studied the black art, and run off ona 
dozen quixotic escapades which did greater credit to his imagination 
than to his common sense, but he took the measure of things. 
shrewdly. He saw the fabric of which the society which surrounded 
him was composed, and realised that in it there was one power 
cfipable of opening all doors and removing all obstacles—the power 
of money. ‘‘Money brings everything to you; even your 
daughters,” cries Goriot. When Balzac writes of money he is. 
without a compeer. The French are a nation of financiers, but in 
this connection Balzac was more than French—he was Balzac; and. 
1 question if there has ever been a Frenchman who thought 
more about money than the author of the Human Comedy. 
He speaks of ‘‘these days, when the five-franc piece is 
always lurking in our thoughts.’ The whole story of 
his life bristles with references to financial transac- 
tions. He desired wealth and was compelled to work hard to 
satisfy his creditors and keep pace with his luxurious tastes. As 
his literary earnings were evidently not enough, he had always a 
grand scheme on hand worthy of the Arabian Nights. He would 
open a store and serve the customers himself. Everyone would 
want to see the distinguished author, and therefore there were 
hundreds of thousands of francs to be made. He would go to the 
East to sell Mahomet’s ring to some dark potentate. He had a 
new method of making paper in view at one time, a process for 
exploiting refuse in the mines of Sardinia at another. Did any 
other man of letters ever pen such business communications? We 
almost come to believe at last that he was the company promoter 
and drafter of prospectuses par excellence. He knows the value of 
his effects, furniture, carpets, and the rest, and launches into. 
details of income and expenditure on the slightest, in fact some- 
times without any, provocation. Here, again, I repeat, one cannot 
divorce the man from his work. Owing to the circumstances of the 
case money bulked largely in his life, and it is, probably, on this 
account that it bulks so largely in his books. This literary 
Micawber, always waiting for something to turn up, naturally 
viewed with unusual interest the monetary vicissitudes of his. 
creations. He rarely forgets to inform us of the sirong box stowed 
away upstairs, of the full purse hidden in the family cabinet. 
Than his misers and financiers none of his characters are more life- 
like. One wonders how often he wrote the words francs, rentes, 
bills, and so forth. The ultimate impression which we get is that, 
however altruistic or artistic the conversation may be, it would 
take very little to turn it on to Stock Exchange jargon. What do 
we remember of Grandet more vividly than his miserable habits; 
counting the candles, grudging the fires, and dividing the butter ? 
Madame Vauquer impresses us as the perfect economist, who takes 
possession of Goriot’s cherished locket after the old man’s death 
because it is of gold. Goriot, you will recollect, was a vermicelli 
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merchant who, in order to make a second fortune for his daughters, 
Proposed to journey to Odessa to buy wheat. Rastignac’s first 
glimpse of the grandeur of the great world disturbs his peace of 
mind. “ The demon of luxury gnawed at his heart, greed burned 
in his veins, his throat was parched with the thirst of gold.” 
Rémonencq, who knows no scruples, has the ambition to amass 
wealth by owning a shop on the boulevards. Gobseck, one of the 
‘most notable figures in the pageant, is an iron-hearted usurer. And 
how are we to describe Elie Magus save as a wretched creature why 
guards his treasures and augments them by many a questionable 
Stratagem? La Maison Nucingen, a title probably associated 
in many minds with the Turcaret of Le Sage, is allied with 
shameless financial operations, and the odyssey of César Birotteau 
‘describes a rise to prosperity and a fall to poverty. Maître Cornélius 
Hoogworst, the wealthy and crafty Fleming, maintains a connection 
with the banking-houses of Flanders, Venice, and Brabant; and it 
is typical of Balzac that, at an important juncture, the treasurer of 
Louis XI. addresses his visitor thus: ‘‘ At what rate are Venetian 
‘sequins doing? What is the freight on the Scheldt? Nothing new 
in Ghent?” We see that Balzac seizes every opportunity to give 
us the financial history of his characters very fully. We know not 
only their circumstances, but how their money was made. Money 
for the author was more than bullion, more than a balance at the 
bank. It was power, comfort, luxury. Without it one could never 
be happy, because one could not attain one’s desires. With it one 
‘could drive, have a box at the opera, go into society, dine 
sumptuously, dress like a nobleman, buy articles of vertu, affect 
startling waistcoats and elegant walking canes, and indulge a taste 
for Dutch and Italian masters—none of which things were at all 
-distasteful to our subject. In his financial vein Balzac would 
certainly have delighted the great Jean Baptiste Lulli, who pro- 
vided Louis XIV. with his ballets and played his part to such good 
purpose that he left many sacks of louis and doublons d’Espagne. 

Monsieur Guillaume, the proprietor of La Maison du Chat-qui- 
Pelote, once demonstrated that while money is round for spend- 
thrifts it is flat for those who wish to save. If Balzac himself often 
envied the man who piled up large reserves without embarrassment, 
there were moments when he surrendered to his latest whim; and, 
as it would seem, regardless of the cost. How often, when the 
scribe was liberated from his self-imposed labour, did the prince 
ride in his carriage, quaff his champagne, and lounge, with just 
that air of ennui which the fashionable world admired, in the foyer 
of the Opéra! There is an attraction in the stories of Balzac’s 
adventures when he went forth to play out of bounds, and we 
promptly encounter the very obviou’ fact that, as he modestly put 
it, he was an unusual person. When it was at all possible, he was 
‘eager to be the grand seigneur, to cause all eyes to fix themselves 
upon him. There must always remain something humorous in 
this spectacle of Balzac cutting a strange figure in Paris. A 
provincial, we cannot think of him as completely at home in any 
-other environment. He would probably have been like Madame de 
Staël! who, at the Lake of Geneva, is reported to have longed for 
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the Rue St. Honoré. ,In his stories, when occasion offers, he returns 
to Paris in obedience, as it were, to a homing instinct. One feels 
that there exists a subtle connection between Balzac’s high flown 
notions, his love of a good dinner, of sumptuous surroundings, of 
the delights of Parisian life generally, and his denunciation of the 
bourgeoisie and the unenticing pictures of provincial life which he 
has bequeathed to us; which feeling prompts the pertinent enquiry, 
when did Honoré Balzac of Tours become Monsieur de Balzac of 
Paris? In certain moods he was not unlike one of his own heroes. 
Is it not on record that he set great store on his wonderful walking- 
stick, without which he was positively uncomfortable? Had he not 
a reverence for certain trinkets? Than himself who could better 
describe the feasts at Véry’s? There is little doubt that he 
thoroughly relished the imaginary dinners which he served up in 
his pages, repasts prepared while he was eating but little and 
resting content with coffee. The gloom of the Maison Vauquer 
and the Maison Grandet is emphasised by a recital of the poor 
meals set upon their tables. It is quickly made plain that in these 
quarters good-cheer is an utter stranger. But elsewhere with what 
zest he mixes the ingredients and places the masterpiece before the 
company! We think of that banquet in Le Cousin Pons 
provided by Graff of the Hétel du Rhin, who was in touch with the 
best purveyors—ltalian paste, fried smelts, fish from Lake Léman, 
Genevese sauce. This is worthy to rank with the most celebrated 
of Dickensian junketings and Mr. Penn’s Oxbridge entertain- 
ments. At such functions Balzac enjoyed himself and was a hearty 
participant by proxy. He sat at the dinner-table, as he sat at the 
writing-table, with a great appetite. ~ 

It is not hastily to be presumed that Balzac’s scanty leisure was 
entirely occupied by consciously or unconsciously gathering ma- 
terials, and by such high jinks as he permitted himself when things 
were going well and this seemed the best.of all possible worlds. 
‘The good Balzacian knows that the novelist had a passion for 
bric-a-brac, and no picture of the man is complete which fails to 
depict him exploring the dealers’ shops and trying to drive a good 
bargain. If Balzac does not strike us as-a landscape painter, 
there remains a compensation. On furniture, pictures and the 
hundred little objects which add interest to a room he habitually 
enlarges and explains the history of them all with immense anima- 
tion and ample gesture. His chairs have character, his tables. 
writing desks, ornaments and cabinets possess physiognomies of 
their own. The faded pattern of a wallpaper whispers secrets of 
things that it has contemplated. In short, it is impossible for 
Balzac, the master of ceremonies, to set the ball rolling until the 
scene is properly set. With ham the background almost becomes 
articulate. He prided himself on being” the owner of Dresden 
vases, a secrétaire and other articles, and we may be certain that 
‘the zesthetic pleasure derived from them was no whit greater than 
the pleasure derived from the thought that they were 
worth more than he had paid. Here again, if we take 
him at his word, be is an expert. He tells us, with the 
sase of the experienced connoisseur, of the Italian and 
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French masters, of Utrecht velvet, of Boule’s timepieces, of Floren- 
tine bronzes, of Etruscan trinkets, of flowers by Van Huysum, of 
the rare products of Limoges and Sévres. The names of such 
painters as Titian, Diirer, Hobbema, del Piombo and Raphael 
constantly recur. These passages of description are often, I 
believe, closely related to Balzac’s purchases of antiques and 
furniture. One instance will suffice to demonstrate this. In 
La Bourse there is a picture of Madame Leseigneur’s room. 
Several strokes of the brush are inimitable. [Egyptian figures 
ornament the firedugs; the mahogany chest of drawers shows åA 
tasteful design; a portrait ill painted is dismissed as a daub which 
must have come from China; on the mantelpiece stands an Empire 
clock—a warrior driving the four horses of a chariot; and the 
visitor perceives a malachite tray with one dozen cups painted at 
Sévres. To these must be added an Aubusson carpet which was. 
faded and mended. La Bourse appeared in 1832. One day in 
the following year Werdet, a friend of Balzac, paid him a visit 
and found him busy laying Aubusson carpets. No doubt the 
author would expatiate upon their virtues and discourse upon the 
supposition that the inhabitants of the little town had learnt their 
trade from the Arabs. Sometimes there is evidence of an internal 
conflict; Balzac the man of business and Balzac the collector 
wrestle hard for the upper hand. When we are told that a certain 
Hobbema would have got sixty thousand francs at a sale and that 
for a Diirer two hundred thousand francs were offered in vain the 
issue is decisive. The speculator has overthrown the artist. 

In a notable passage Amiel has something to say of the novel 
as the touchstone of society. Whatever faults and weaknesses 
of method or of style may be laid to the charge of Balzac, it must 
be acknowledged that he drew back the veil and let us see how men 
rise to eminence and descend to the gutter. We close the book 
feeling that we have made friends and recognised adversaries, that 
we have passed through that strange place, Vanity Fair, that we 
have talked with the great and the humble and sat by many hearths. 
He makes us quickly conscious of the cross-currents of society, 
of life’s trials and riddles There are moods and scenes, characters 
and situations which haunt the memory. Some things in his work 
do not, perhaps, recommend themselves to us at all. He is not 
very brilliant at repartee a la Talleyrand; he had not the recipe 
for Voltaire’s sauce piquante ; hishome was no Hôtel Rambouillet; 
he gambolled like an elephant. But if there be dross there is also 
pure metal, and it is to be found in great quantity. We cannot 
deny him the possession of genius. His stories poured forth 
torrentially from his boiling imagination. The pen which made 
it possible for us to know the Balzdcian world was mighty indeed. 
We may criticise his life and books—and both tempt the critic 
as those of few other men do; yet, after all the measuring and 
weighing, the sifting and rejecting, there remains a man of 
immense stature. It is a sound instinct which dictates that the last 
word must be one of praise. However the future deal with his 
life work, we may rest assured that it will remain a significant 
monument to his power and a lasting witness to the glory of 
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THE REJUVENATION OF RURAL LIFE. 


N ECESSITY has at last impressed upon the people of Great 
Britain that it is imperative to increase the proportion 
produced within the island of the food supply of the country. 
Self-interest combines, therefore, with more altruistic motives in 
directing attention to schemes for increasing the number of our 
fighting men who will return to agricultural life besides those who 
formerly had their occupation upon the land. At present the 
soldiers may be roughly divided into two groups. There are the 
men who are “‘ fed up’ with outdoor life and will welcome keenly 
the opportunity to return to sedentary occupations, and there are 
others who, having enjoyed the open air and freedom, have no 
desire to revert to the restraint of indoor life. It is understood that 
the Army authorities are collecting precise statistics upon this and 
similar points, but until they can be made available it may be 
safely assumed that there will be a considerable number of men who 
will wish to be given the opportunity for personal as well as 
patriotic reasons to work on the land. Among them will be a 
substantial proportion who have been disabled, and it is im- 
portant to recognize that the attitude of mind which regards 
him asa helpless thing to be petted and coddled is not only 
abhorrent to the man himself but detrimental to the interests of the 
community and to the prospects of his restoration as a vigorous 
and vital part of the man-power of the country. Disabled men may 
have a special work to do, as, for example, in assisting in the revival 
of village industries, and even in the establishment of new ones 
associated with particular localities. 

Care will be necessary, however, to secure that the circumstances 
under which men return to agricultural life are favourable to the 
translation of what in some cases may not be a very firm conviction 
or desire to undertake agricultural work into a steady and persistent 
effort to secure from the land an adequate maintenance for wife and 
family. The plans, therefore, for placing our fighting men upon 
the land need to be broad-minded in their conception so as to give 
an opportunity for the rejuvenation of the whole of rural life by 
using to the full this unique opportunity for the introduction of a 
large new population with widened ideas, and, perhaps, heightened 
ideals. 

Among the men from the three Services in one village some 
would have served in the A.S.C. and had experience in 
packing and handling stores. Others having been in the 
motor transport section would have acquired some knowledge as 
mechanics and drivers. The gunner or signaller would 
understand telephone laying and repairing, while the air- 
men would have somewhat fragmentary though useful know- 
ledge in dealing with different branches of aerial operations, 
and the sailors could be relied upon as the handymen of the 
community equal to any emergency. These men with their varied 
experiences should be brought back as a leavening influence among 
those who have been left behind. Instead there is some danger of 
their segregation as if "g were for ever to be separated from the 
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remainder of the community. Colonies have been started for 
training men to follow various agricultural occupations, and centres 
of that kind will be indispensable on a large scale, but it would be 
unfortunate if an indirect effect of their formation were to increase 
the difficulties of maintaining the existing village life. 

For decades rural life has been steadily losing its attractiveness, 
and there has been a continuous process of urbanisation. The 
wages and conditions of labour compared unfavourably with the 
higher pay and fixed hours in industrial life. Moreover, the man 
with enterprise could find scope for his ability in the town, while 
in the country it was more difficult for him to rise into a position of 
independence. In the country he had neither the means nor the 
opportunity for recreation and amusement. However anxious the 
returned soldier may be for a quieter kind of life than that which 
he has experienced on the battlefield, it is clear that he will 
be content with the dulness of the old rural life, and unless 
substantial measures are taken to improve it there will be an 
inevitable revulsion of feeling which will destroy the resolutions 
made by him or on his behalf to work on the land. 

The Departmental Committee on Land Settlement for discharged 
and disabled soldiers planned the conditions under which colonies 
should be formed, and they are already being carried into effect. 
The main feature is a centre of instruction under a Director where 
men would learn their work, and as they proved themselves to be 
equipped would be able to lease and eventually, perhaps, acquire 
their own land and dwellings. It is of the first importance that 
these opportunities should be genuine, so that the man may possess 
a reasonable prospect of obtaining material prosperity for himself 
and his family by sustained endeavour. The Committee were 
prepared to welcome from the outset men who have previous 
knowledge and to give them additional facilities in accordance with 
their ability. No doubt if land were available and suitable terms 
arranged, officers would be glad to settle down in the neighbour- 
hood and maintain the excellent relationship which has been so 
happily established in the field. At the same time the neighbouring 
villagers, smallholders, and farmers might be encouraged to 
combine on a co-operative basis in the life of the colony. In spite 
of the innumerable tales which are told of the ignorance of 
villagers of international events, there must have been during 
nearly four years a steady educational influence removing the 
former stolidity and unreadiness to receive new ideas. Moreover, 
the competition of the neighbouring colony will compel the small- 
holder and the farmer to consider his own methods if he is to 
maintain himself, so that he will be more ready to welcome oppor- 
tunities to learn, for example, how to keep accounts, in which he 
is admittedly weak at present. As the colony steadily develops 
and becomes self-governing, or even in the early stages, the 
neighbours might be encouraged to combine in schemes of 
co-operation for the marketing of produce, the financing of new 
ventures, and the supply of implements, besides taking their part in 
the social amenities which would constitute a conspicuous feature 
of the colony’s life. Thus the colony, which might easily become 
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a cause of jealousy and discontent, would be welcome as a real 
centre of light and strength to thé whole neighbourhood. As the 
colony’s telephonic system would be extended by the ex-R.E. men 
along the hedges with the aid of disused Army telephones, so the. 
influence of the colony wuld spread as a vivifying force 
throughout the surrounding country. The business organisation 
of the colony would be available for the sale of produce and the 
development of the village industries, and thus the consumer would . 
benefit at the same time. In the same way that the Governments 
of the Dominions guarantee their produce by a careful system of 
inspection, so the products sent out from a particular colony, 
whether produced within its area or environs, would obtain a 
reputation in the markets for soundness and excellence of quality. 
It is not a far look ahead to conceive of an aerial transport service, 
with its headquarters at the colony, rapidly calling at scattered 
hamlets for supplies of fruit and farm produce, and delivering them 
at the nearest town after being packed in the most suitable consign- 
ments to meet the requirements of the purchaser. 

Whether aerial transport is available or not, difficulties: which 
have been experienced through insufficient means of transport 
could be reduced by combination under a co-operative system of 
management. Business organisation would énable produce to be 
supplied in bulk, and the small farmer could obtain better terms 
and larger returns from the cultivation of his land. 

Women as well as men have become familiar with the aeroplane 
and the telephone to an extent which was inconceivable to them 
in the summer of 1914, and the experience will have lasted suff- 
ciently long to have become a normal part of their lives, so that 
ideas for agricultural development which then were mere chimeras 
are now not only practicable but may be regarded as normal 
developments from the circumstances of the present time. 

The Departmental Committee emphasise ‘‘ that steps should be: 
taken to make the conditions of country life as attractive as possible- 
to women.” ` Many of them have had their own outlook on life 
considerably broadened, and village life will fail to retain them 
unless there is some reasonable and wholesome means of recrea- 
tion. Others will have to bear a double strain, since the experi- 
ences of many of the men not actually disabled will have made 
them more ‘‘ difficult ?” as husbands and fathers, and the wife and 
mother will need an increased supply ‘of tact and good-humour. 
Unless she can have reasonable opportunities for change and 
recreation it will be impossible to keep fresh and good-tempered 
amid the many calls upon her. The village inn, managed on 
reformed lines, and the village*green should provide opportunities 
for distraction at the end of the day’s work. The revival of village 
games and plays could be combined with modern attractions such 
as an open-air cinema and a library, with useful as well as enter- 
taining illustrated lectures. It may even be that the colony’s 
aerodrome will be able to arrange for picnics and aerial excursions 
to places of interest. 5 

Perhaps the most important point requiring attention in order 
to secure that the colony may be acceptable to the neighbourhood: 
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is that its external appearance should be in harmony with its 
environment and not violate the beauty of the English countryside. 
Suggestions have been made that Army huts might be used for the 
housing—no one dares to say homes—of the newcomers. Can 
anything be imagined to be more likely to cause offence to the 
‘neighbourhood than rows of unsightly brown huts which offend 
the eye and depress the spirits? As training camps they have had 
to be borne among the many misfortunes due to this war, but 
everyone is looking forward to the day when, like other temporary 
excrescences, they are swept away, and the site can be restored to 
its normal conditions. Possibly some of the larger huts which 
have been used in the Rest Camps across the seas might be adapted 
as temporary village halls or administrative offices, but it is 
inconceivable that these uncomfortable and unsightly lodgings 
could be regarded as homes for self-respecting citizens. The aim 
must be to erect buildings which will preserve the character and 
charm of the English countryside and be in harmony with the 
special characteristics of each particular locality. While preserving 
the quaintness and even some of the archaic features of the country 
cottage, the soldiers’ homes should combine utility with beauty. 
Cost may be a serious consideration, but at the same time it must 
be recognised that expenditure upon environment is productive 
upon the lives and characters of the tenants, especially in the case 
of those whose disabilities may prevent them from moving far 
away from their own homes. Economy may be effected by the 
standardisation of fittings such as baths, kitchen ranges, sinks, 
&c., though uniformity of building is to be avoided if the whole 
village is not to become an eyesore. Variety and harmony with the 
surroundings may be secured by the use of local material and even 
by the restoration of old buildings which can be adapted to the 
main scheme. The bungalow type of cottage constructed with 
timber framework and modified with features borrowed from the 
old country cottage could be effectively erected in some cases, 
though something more capacious would be needed if we are going 
to encourage large families. But there can be no uniform housing 
scheme for all the colonies. Each should have its special treatment 
in design and materials, providing an environment which will do 
its part in the development of the lives of the men, their wives and 
their children so that they may make their full contribution to the 
rejuvenation of rural life and the restoration of agriculture to its 
place in the life of Great Britain. Thus may we hope to turn some 
of the adversities of the war to good purpose in restoring rural life 
and in maintaining, perhaps even enhancing, the beauties of 
English country life which are the admiration of our kinsmen from 
across the seas, and may even be an inspiration to them in their 
similar undertakings to the strengthening of the great Empire, to 
the maintenance of which in common with them we desire to give 
our best in peace as we have done in war. 


BENSON GREENALL. 
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* Pelmanism. 
An Enquiry and a Report 


BY SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, 


M.A. (Oxon.), M.A. (Camb.), Litt.D. (Bristol), King Edward VII. 
Professor of English Literature, Cambridge. 


L 
Wuen the Directors of the Pelman Institute were good enough to ask 
me to examine their System and report on it, I had already put aside 
much of the polite incredulity one keeps in stock for ‘' systems,” 
“ cures,” new religions, and other much-advertised wares; and I had 
done this on the instance of friends—of one in particular, a hard-headed, 
and in these days hard-working, organiser, who, having taken the 
Pelman Course seriously, preached it with conviction. Of “ testi- 
monials,’’ abundant enough and signed with eminent names, I had read _ 
very few, and, since beginning my own enquiry, have carefully refrained 
from studying them or comparing them with my opinion as I formed it. 
My process has been— 
1) To study the twelve Pelman ‘‘ Grey Books ”’ ; 
2) to put myself through a number of the prescribed exercises, 
especially such as bore relation to my own studies; then 

(3) having made notes on some doubtful points, to interview several 

of the Pelman staff and ask a number of questions; finally 

(4) to return to the books and exercises and apply some further tests. 

In this process I had, in spite of my friends, to lay account with a 
prejudice and with a suspicion. i 

The prejudice was, that on my hazy recollection of its advertisements, 
the System seemed to hold out to its votaries a promise of ‘‘ success ’” 
in life. Now ‘‘ success ” in life is an extremely vague term; and, so 
far as my observation went, it no sooner began to be defined in manuals 
and guides for human conduct than it took shape at the best as something 
commercial or (as an old Greek would have put it) ‘‘ chrematistic,’? and 
at the worst as something quite sordid. Those who have happened upon 
a small book published some few years ago under the pleasing title 
Get On or Get Out will know what I meani > ' 

My suspicion was that the Pelman System promised a way of 
dispensing with hard work. Now I have practised my own calling long 
enough—as I have in one way and another been connected with 
education long enough—to feel sure upon one point amid many doubtful 
ones; that no good comes of any: mental training which dispenses with 
hard work or fails to take hard work into account as not only necessary 
as a means, but in itself desirable. 

For example, a number of theofists of late have taken to railing against 
the study of Greek and Latin for what they call ‘‘ the drudgery of the 
classics.” Now if these writers wére content to point out (a) that as at 
present taught in the most of our schools, a great part of that drudgery 
is aimless and therefore deadening to the intelligence, and (b) that much 
of it can be discarded to make room and time for useful drudgery, they 
would be doing a public service. But drudgery of some sort there must 
be {and a great deal of it) in mastering languages so difficult and 

® This: article is published by The Pelman Institute, 4, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1, sole proprietors of the copyright. 
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literatures at once so grand and so subtle as those*of Greece and Rome. 
You can no more become a classical scholar than a knowledgeable farmer 
without—can no more write a good book than you can sow and reap a 
harvest field—without drudgery; and if you could, in my épinion it 
would be a pity, or rather an absurdity; for ‘‘ success ’’ means doing 
something difficult, and doing it well, or at any rate better than an 
ordinary, careless man does it; doing it (let us say) in obedience to a 
sense of perfection. 
H. 


Now in answer to my first prejudice, I find the Pelman instructors 
stating explicitly that success to them means ‘‘ any kind of success ’’— 
“the success of the student and scholar just as much as that of the 
merchant.” 

We shall take up no partizan standpoint as to those teachers 
who make money-getting and success synonymous terms; to us 
success is the striving to achieve a great purpose, as well as actual 
achievement, and great purposes are always relative to the mind 
that conceives them. 

The italics are mine. 

A grocer’s assistant who hopes and strives for a big shop of his 
own in ten years’ time is moved by a great purpose just as surely 
as an astronomer who is determined to solve the mystery of sun- 
spots, or a pathologist who wills to discover a cure for cancer. 
Again, 

“I want success.” 

No doubt, but that is not an aim; it is a wish. An aim is a 
definite thing, a clear-cut idea with hard outlines—not a general 
notion. You want success. But what kind of success? Money? 
Fame? Learning? Unless you know exactly what you want you 
are hardly likely to have the energy to work for it. . . 

The office man, the poet, the prose writer are all ambitious ; only 
the end is different. Of course, some critics would avow that poetry 
and high prose are nobler pursuits than mere worldly positions; but 
to discuss the comparative values of occupations is no part of our 
work in these lessons. So long as an ambition is worthy, it does 
not matter much what other people think about it. 

The above paragraphs might have been composed expressly to meet 
my personal prejudice. I hold, of course, that to build a great poem isa 
nobler and more difficult success than to accumulate a great pile of 
money; but have consistently maintained for years (on Education 
Committees and elsewhere)— 

(a) That ‘‘ great purposes are always relative to the mind that 

conceives them ’’; 

(b) that, as a corollary, there is nothing more fatuous than a man’s 
indulgence in intellectual pride merely on the claim that his mark 
is set high, without proof that he has worked for it at least as 
diligently as his fellow who sets his mark lower ; 

(Although, for example, as a teacher of English I would encour- 
age my pupils to attempt poetry of their own if only as helping 
them to be critics, I find few things more despicable than the 
superfine contempt for commerce and vulgar trades, expressed or 
implicit, in the talk of some poetasters. Intellectual pride, even 
when warranted, has a touch of snobbishness and vulgarity 
or coarseness of mind; but intellectual pride with nothing to show 
for passport is the devil—and usually covers idleness or incompe- 
tence or both.) 
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(c) that up to a certain point education has no call to specialise, but 
should work for a mental efficiency which should carry every one 
to the cross-roads at which the vocations call him to choose and 
follow his road. 

It is, if you will, a heresy; but it is a belief of mine that, as every 

child in this realm will be a voter, every child should participate in a 
“ liberal education ” and be trained, so far as time allows, to think for 
‘himself ; which is the only true way ‘of freedom. But (ever the less dis- 
~putable question), I am sure that every child should be trained on a 
general method of training the individual mind. To put it roughly, there 
can be and should be discovered a method by which any two given 
children will alike and within their capacity equally benefit before they 
separate: A. to become a bricklayer, B. to matriculate at Oxford or 
Cambridge. The rules may thereafter differ from one and the other, but 
I suspect they will remain the same in principle. 

The Pelman System therefore promised to me to be sound, in that 
it at once allowed for the relativity of the aim to the individual and yet 
was not afraid to claim for all human acts and occupations a common 
mental stock, in which the sap can be strengthened and carried up to 
improve widely divergent branches of efficiency. To take an illustra- 
tion only—initiative, memory, once established, may be modified to the 
service of a statesman, an artist, a professor, or a man of business, but 
1n its ‘‘ quiddity ’’ will prove of the highest value to all four. In theory 
I know this to be sound. It removed my first prejudice. Still, it re- 
mained to be proved that the Pelman System could much improve, in 
practice, upon other educational methods. 


lil. > 


This brings me to my second prejudice or suspicion. I was afraid 
of a trick, a catch, a nostrum for saving hard work. 

Let me say at once that there is no catch at all in the system. 
Let me add that although it undoubtedly saves time—most remarkably 
saves time—it encourages, even demands, application and hard work. 

To go back to the cultivation of memory—of which I spoke above— 
for an illustration. All processes of memorising are trick-work if you 
choose to call them so. ‘‘ Thirty days hath September ”’ is trick-work— 
yet is as useful as it is venerable. So the doggerel for ‘‘ common nouns ” 
in the old Public School Latin Grammar was trick-work— 


‘*Common are to either sex, 
Artifex and opifex,” etc. 


So ia the time-honoured Barbara Celarent formula of the old logic books. 
So are the graceless formule in which young men at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge summarise the miracles proper to St. Matthew’s Gospel or 
Paley’s Evidence of Christianity. So were the jingles by aid of which 
our childhood learnt the kings and queens of England in their succes- 
sion— 
“ William and Mary next came to the throne, 
When Mary was dead, there was William alone.” 


The Pelman Institute has learnt of these devices and has improved 
on them. But there is no catch. All it does (I speak for the moment 
of memorisation only) is to get at the principles underlying these for- 
mulz and improve them scientifically. 

Let me explain. Man has always known and employed these and 
other adventitious aids to memory. I suppose, for example, he had 
scarcely invented the useful handkerchief before he took to tying knots 
in it to remind him to keep an engagement or fulfil some trifling com- 
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mission; and in days before handkerchiefs, a p&bble slipped into his 
hunting-pouch would answer the same purpose. The value of verbal 
assurances, tags, jingles, burthens, clichés was understood by the 
oldest bards, who had to carry long poems in their heads to recite 
them. Our very alphabet is derived from memorising hieroglyphics, 
and is nowadays turned back into others in spelling-books which pro- 
fess to teach ‘‘ reading without tears.” I suppose, again, that almost 
every public man, having a long speech to make, arranges it before- 
hand under ‘‘ heads,” and connects these by some catena to guide him 
through. " 

Even in the long-ago days when I read Mental Philosophy, these 
phenomena and arcana of the human memory had been explored and 
rationalised and pretty thoroughly classified. Psychologists divided 
and subdivided the general law of ‘‘ Association of Ideas ’’ according 
to their talent for refinement, and we learned to distinguish nicely the 
sub-laws of Contiguity, of Similarity, of Repetition—successive writers 
had accumulated illustrations of these—as Poe had taught us to see 
it in operation in that famous locus classicus, ‘‘ The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue.’ Tentatively, educational reformers tried to apply it here and 
there in practice. But the practice, lagging far behind theory, remained 
casual, partial, haphazard, without system or anything like system. 

This is the simple ‘‘ discovery ” of Pelmanism. It is not capricious ; 
it elaborates no tricks; but it elaborates well-ascertained and (believe 
me) quite ancient and respectable ‘‘laws’’ into a definite, practical 
system. 

I am bound to say here—still dealing strictly with memory-training— 
that some of the practical tests amazed me, who avow myself to have 
one of the worst memories in the world. For example, No. 4 of the 
‘* Little Grey Books ” includes a list of 115 words—concrete and abstract 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives as various as ‘‘ photographer,” ‘‘ cat,” 
‘* Africa,” ‘ soft,” “blue,” “ eagle,” ‘ coat,” “ monument,” ‘* pina- 
fore,” “ punish,” ‘‘ motor-car,’’ ‘‘ sundial,’’ ‘‘ deep ’’—and strings 
them together on a catena, which you are invited to rationalise for 
yourself. I read the list through twice pretty carefully, closed the 
book, and repeated the list to myself with the one bad error of omitting 
a block of thirty-nine words through over-hastily ‘‘ jumping ” a clue. 
Aware that something was amiss I opened the book, found where I had 
run off the rails, closed the book, and this time went through the list 
without a mistake. The small experiment took twenty minutes from 
start to finish, and without another look at the list I gave it some eight 
hours later to a friend, who checked me through it. This time I omitted 
one word of the 115 and altered ‘‘ small’’ into “ little.” In the same 
booklet is a connected list of the thirty-six Latin substantives in fs which 
refuse to follow the rule and be feminine. In ten minutes a middle-aged 
memory: had them at better command than they used to obey answering 
the old jingle of the Latin Grammar 


“ Amnis, axis, canù, collis ?— 


or whatever it was. I have experimented with some of the later and 
more elaborate exercises and find the results, though attained less 
rapidly, no less surprising. 


IV. 


Here I postpone for a while to mention what seems to me the main hope 
of the Pelman System, in a fear to encourage a mistake which I shared 
with others; the mistake of supposing that it aims only at training the 
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memory. That it started with this for its main purpose seems pretty 

clear to an enquirer who follows through these booklets its reasoned 

account of itself. But to the enquirer it is even more obvious that 

Pelmanism, making sure of its ground and feeling its strength, is pushing 

its claims a great deal further. 

Indeed, if we once admit Pelmanism to be a system (1) scientifically 
based on its principles, and (2) working successfully—not to say working 
wonders—in practice, there is no reason at all why it should stop at 
training the memory. Every reason, rather, why it should go on to assert 
itself over the whole field of mental training, and, yet further, to offer its 
help in the formation of character. Let me glance along one line of this 
development and show how inevitably step follows step. 

(1) We start with memory-training pure and simple. Lesson 1 tells us 
that ‘‘ the faculty of memory comprises three stages—impression, 
retention, and recollection, and if any one of these three factors is 
impaired, the memory is in a corresponding degree affected. . . 
Ease of recollection depends more upon the strength and vividness 
of the first impression than upon any other factor.” 

(2) But, for this, we must train our senses to observe strongly and 
accurately. ‘‘ When sensations are weak or inaccurate, our 
knowledge also will be weak and inaccurate, from which it follows 
that memory also will be confused ” (Lesson 3). 

3) This demands mental Concentration. 

4) But Concentration is at once—with practice confirming itself into 
habit—the secret of Will, of Will-power, and consequently of 
Character (Lesson 5). 

Thus a system which starts with memories comes quite logically, and 
ye application of the same principles, to extend itself to a training in 
ethics, 

In the training of the will, as in the training of the memory, Pelmanism 
has no nostrum to offer. Here again its ‘‘ discovery ’’ consists in 
organising, combining, and applying discovered principles, some of them 
many hundreds of years old, if not old as the hills. Indeed, by nothing 
in the system is the enquirer more pleasantly disappointed than by its 
freedom from rawness. If a precept or a method accord with right 
principles, and if it pass the test of practice better than others, the 
Pelman teachers think none the worse of it for being old. For an 
instance, figures (as everyone knows) being far more difficult to 
memorise than words, Pelmanism, like every other system of memory- 
training, has recourse to substituting words for figures by means of a 
Figure Alphabet; and its teachers are quite content to use one that 
happens to be more than two hundred years old, choosing it out of a 
number of rival devices for the simple and sufficient reasons . that 
experience has shown it to be the most adaptable, and they do not 
profess themselves able to invent a better. So with character-training, 
one may describe their method, or a considerable part of it, as Aristotle’s 
Ethics turned into practice. “Certainly every true Aristotelian will 
subscribe to the following maxims and propositions :— 

“ Right thinking and right feeling lead to right willing. To think 
in the right way, and with a due measure of emotion, is the true 
road to right action. . . . The modern craze of making the Will 
a separate something that can be made big and strong like a biceps 
muscle, is altogether wrong.” 

“ We used the word habit just now—and it contains the whole 
truth about the Will. We are, in reality, bundles of habits, some 
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of them are based on strong principles, and Some are merely ways 
of doing things that do not depend upon rigid rule.” 

“ Resistance and aggression are the negative and positive aspects 
of habit considered in its relation to will-power, and the strength of 
these activities is determined by practice. Since will is action, skill 
in action can only come from practice in action.” 

“ The way to overcome any sort of evil, by which we mean the 
‘ undesirable,’ is not to fight the evil, but to develop the opposite 
quality. Fear is conquered by practising courage; cynicism by 
practising charity. . . . Success depends on practice.’’ 

All this is sound doctrine; but in a system primarily designed for adults 
{and on this I shall have more to say presently) the student is wisely left 
without formal exercises in will-training, and rather encouraged to master 
the principles and, upon them, to practise in the direction where he 
‘desires to succeed; though excellent practical hints are given for over- 
‘coming certain of the commoner human frailties. 

On part of the enquiry, let me plead that even if, at my time of life, I 
started upon exercises that aimed to improve my character, it would 
‘obviously be immodest in me to report satisfactory results. 

The system also includes—or, I should rather say, has added to itself— 
a series of lessons on physical culture, prepared by Mr. Eustace Miles. 
On this branch of its enterprises I cannot speak with any pretence to 
authority. My own life has been so fortunately placed as to provide me 
with plenty of physical fitness for my mental wants (real or supposed) ; 
and for those who can command it, I believe the free open-air activities 
of rowing, sailing, digging, wood-cutting, riding, and walking to be 
‘better than any ‘‘ set” exercises, invaluable as these may be to the 
town-dweller. 

Therefore I have confined my experiments almost entirely to that side 
-of the system which deals with Mind and Memory Training. 


Vv. 


Let me summarise my conclusions upon this, the original and still the 

most highly-developed side of Pelmanism. 

(1) The Pelman System is a real ‘‘ system,” and not a haphazard 
collection of Educational tricks and notions. It is a ‘ live ” 
invention, which means that it is a growing one, and does not 
pretend to be complete and perfect as yet. Being experimental, 
it will no doubt push out a few shoots of which it will repent as 
excrescences. But it has unity of design. 

{2) This design is not patterned upon freak discoveries, but rests upon 
known and tried ‘‘ laws ”? of psychology, some of them known 
for many hundreds of years. Its basal principles are sound, well- 
tried, and ‘‘ scientific.”’ i 

(3) Its worth as a ‘‘discovery °—or its main worth—lies in its 
application of tried principles to practice. 

{4) Guided (I should add) by a clear Sense that the human faculties, as 
they have a common root, are amenable, in a far higher degree 
than is usually supposed, to common methods of improvement. 
The system is a ‘‘ large ” system; it boldly ignores conventional 
hierarchies in our pursuits, admits the difference (say) between 
astronomy and everyday life, but says, ‘‘ Here is a gymnastic 
which will help your mind, whether you be an astronomer or a 
merchant or a merchant’s clerk.” 

{5) It is at once a “first aid’? and a discipline. It saves time—in 
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some ways alrhost magically—but it demands concentration, and 
must be taken seriously. 

(6) Its process is at once ‘‘ educative ’’—it draws out the student’s 
own faculties, helping him to help himself—and constructive. It 
builds habits, of mind as of character. 

(7) Its ‘‘ exercises ” are searching, and the answers to the questions 
have to be written down succinctly ; which in itself i is an exercise, 
and a valuable one, in mental training. 

(8) The staff of the Institute appears to consist of enthusiasts who 

£ thoroughly believe in the system and take great pains. 

(9) The system does not claim a province of its own in education, to be 
cultivated separately. It is not a branch of knowledge; but offers 
itself as an instrument, ancillary to students in all branches. 

(10) Its methods, being sound (so far as I can judge) and alive, are 
still in the growth; and seem to me capable of being used by the 
State whose rising we hope to sec, after this war, and used to 
its great advantage. 

VI. 


For Pelmanism would appear to have originated as a training for 
adults—in a search to improve the faculties of those whom early 
education had left aware of its inadequacy and conscious of a will, and 
even of a power, to retrieve much wasted time—if only the will could be 
directed and the power, late in life, taught to follow the desire. At the 
end of my enquiry into the Pelman methods, and not until then, I turned 
over a pile of ‘‘ testimonials ” of which, as I sorted them out, the burden 
seemed to be, ‘‘ If only I had known of this ten—or twenty—years ago i”? 

Now this war has switched the activities of a great many of us on to 
lines for which we had not been previously trained. We had to take up 
with a sudden job—say of organising the economics of a country district 
or of coping with a rush of recruits, forming them into a battalion, 
dilleting them, feeding and clothing them, hurriedly learning the 
elements of drill, the formation and evolutions of squads, platoons, 
companies, and so on. Middle-aged men, even those accounted to be 
generally capable, found themselves of a sudden almost as helpless as 
children. I remember standing years ago on the platform of a local 
railway station and being asked by a friend as we watched a small tug- 
engine shunting a train of trucks, if, supposing myself transported to a 
planet where the inhabitants knew nothing of steam locomotives, I could, 
out of my knowledge, teach them to construct even so primitive a 
machine, Well, I owned that I could not, and in those days it did not 
seem to matter. But I have lived to feel myself humiliated by the pains 
it cost me to remember the faces of a platoon, to give each man his name, 
and to perspire and shiver on parade in frantic efforts to remember the 
words of command if the General inspecting should happen to require 
certain quite simple evolutions. For middle-aged men, subjected to such 
trials, the Pelman System i is invaluable. 

But I do not believe in middke-aged men—lI have seen too many of 
them, and I am far more deeply concerned with the young ; and it seems 
to me that the future of the Pelman System concerns the young. I would 
far rather see it vivifying their minds than rejuvenating ours. And I see 
no reason on earth why it should not. Its principles, if I understand 
them, should be studied by all teachers and school-inspectors, and worked 
into that scheme of national education which, through the Education Act 
of 1902 and through Mr. Fisher’s new Education Act, we are still 
pursuing. 
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For—be it observed—the system intrudes no claim upon the school 
time-table, to protect which is the constant practical difficulty of all men 
who seek to reconcile education with common-sense. It raises no new 
stumbling-block in the way of hard-driven teachers, which is the trouble 
with nine suggestions out of every ten offered by well-meaning theorists. 
It introduces no new subject, but a modification of old methods, and this 
modification is all the while saving time while it increases efficiency. 

The real answer, then, to the ejaculation so persistently recurrent in 
the testimonials—‘‘ If only I had known of this ten years ago! ’’— 
would seem to be, ‘‘ Sir, it is a great pity for us, to be sure; but can wè 
not see to it that our children are luckier? ° The omens are not 
unfavourable. The public has a far more open mind about education 
to-day than it had when Froebel and Pestalozzi fought against ridicule, 
and phonetics were mainly matter for mirth. We need not plume our- 
selves upon this; we need not even lay stress on the labours by which a 
few men and women, devoted, unselfish, neglected, and underpaid, 
working for the love of the thing, have helped to bring it about. We 
may attribute it mainly, if we will, to nothing better than general 
uneasiness ; a vague, unscientific sense, outcome of this war, that a great 
many things must be wrong somehow and somewhere—somewhere 
inside us, or at least as deep down as our mental underclothing ;. and 
that education, with its old, taken-for-granted, consecrated, but 
essentially capricious methods, is at least likely to be one of them. 
However we account for it, the fact is with us. More than twelve years 
ago a General Election was fought upon an issue connected with educa- 
tion. It was a thoroughly unreal issue, and the connection accidental, 
if not irrelevant. Still, the mere fact that people could be sufficiently 
interested even in the name and shadow of the thing, to lose their 
tempers or call one another names about it was—to any one able, with or 
without Pelmanic aid, to tell off the ex-officio members of the ‘‘ Board ’” 
of Education—decidedly hopeful. The great party which came back to 
power on that issue had no obstinate determination to redeem its pledges ; 
as any one may assure himself by recollecting—again with or without 
Pelmanic aid—the names of the politicians successively advanced since 
1906 to preside over the Board. At length in 1918 we have a President 
chosen because he knows something of Education, and the chief measure 
of a Session really deals with the subject and carries improvements some 
way, while explicitly ignoring all the contentious rubbish of 1906! If 
this does not show that people are awakening to an interest, at least, in 
education, I will turn to instance Pelmanism itself and its promises. 
Twelve years ago advertisement, though raised to the nth term, would 
never have availed to sell anything in the shape of mental improvement ; 
in Froebel’s day a million of money would not have pushed Froebel’s 
wares. 

Pelmanism has been fortunate in hitting the moment; but it is, I am 
convinced, no thing of a moment. It has growth in itself; its methods 
can be extended; here and there (I expect) they will be modified and 
improved as time goes on. But Pelmanism, or some derivative of 
Pelmanism, will have to be introduced into our national system as we 
take Education more and more seriously; for it has the very root of 
the matter. 


“ Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman Course is fully described, with a 
Synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, gratis and post free, together with a full 
reprint of “Truths” famous Report on the Pelman System and a form entitling 
readers of “The Contemporary Review” to the complete Course jor one-third less 
than the usual fees, on application to the Pelman Institute, 133, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
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THE CAVERNS OF ELEUTHERA* 
(A TALE FoR Boys.) 


T was a fierce October evening and the lifeboat had, after a 
desperate journey, successfully answered the flares of a fishing 
smack broken on that wild rocky coast. The crew one and 

all were saved, and there were no other ships, from that little port, 
at any rate, fighting for life. So after the great deep-bellied life- 
boat had been run ashore, hauled up the beach, and with infinite 
labour of straining tackle comfortably put to bed amid the angry 
shouting of the gale and the revisitings of a scudding moon, James 
Port- returned with a pleased mind to his inn, the ‘‘ Black Sea 
Dog.” He slipped through the long inn parlour, where fishing 
folk were already gathering, and, passing the Admiral’s Chair, 
opened a little door, climbed an old winding oak staircase, and 
entered a long sitting-room above the inn parlour panelled through- 
out, where his wife and daughters sat. But his two boys, fourteen 
and fifteen, had been first with the news, and were already telling 
the tale of rescue with flashing eyes and excited gestures. James 
Port laughed at the lamp-lit scene, and as he went off to change 
his dripping clothes said, ‘‘I will show you how to tell a story 
after supper.” ‘‘ What story?’ shouted the boys eagerly and 
together. ‘‘ Pieces of Eight,” said the blue-eyed father, as he 
squeezed the wet out of his beard; “I will bring down the Iron 
Box.” ‘‘Such a story for boys!” said his wife, as her husband 
vanished; “‘and for girls too,” she added, as she and the girls 
rose and all hands were piped for the pleasing task of getting ready 
a multitudinous supper of bacon and eggs, fried chips and bread 
on this auspicious evening of roaring October when the gale was 
flinging itself in vain against the old Elizabethan inn, and at the 
most sent white turf smoke curling round the panelled walls as 
it had curled for three centuries and more. 

At last the appetite of the Port family, silently exercised with a 
vigour worthy of the race, was quenched and the work of clearing 
away was performed with celerity in view of the promised tale. 
But as the family settled round the fire and James Port was unlock- 
ing a small Iron Box which he had placed on the round table there 


*The Sequel to T'he Admirals Chair (The Literary Supplement, September). 
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was a feeble knocking at the door, hardlysat first noticeable 
through the gusts of the gale. The sound startled the children, 
and even made placid Mrs. Port look up; and when the knock was. 
repeated in a quavering fashion James Port called out, ‘‘ Come 
in!’? The door slowly opened, and a very old, white-bearded. 
sailor peered in. ‘‘ Come in, Nicholas Game,” said the landlord 
heartily, but with a curious look, as though a coincidence had 
happened, ‘‘ come in and join us.” 

- “I felt a call, Cap’n, to zee ’ee this evening, the thirteenth o, 
October. Do ’ee mind the date? ”? said the old sailor as he came- 
up the room, much as though it were the deck, balancing himself 
as he walked and feeling out on either side. ‘‘ Sit thee; sit thee 
here,” said James Port imperatively. ‘‘Do I mind the date? 
Why, in the bustle of the war I had forgotten; but, words o” 
wonder, it be the date. My word, Nicholas! the thirteenth of 


October, the day we saw it with these very eyes.” ‘‘ Saw what? ” 
said the boys breathlessly ; and the girls listened, chins on hands,. 
while their feet were toasting at the turf fire. ‘‘ Your fortune, my 
fortune, our fortune—thousands and thousands and thousands o’ 
pieces o’ eight and diamonds and rubies and IT.” ‘‘ Yes,’” 
quavered the old man, fumbling for his pipe, “ It.” And the 
wind roared and raved as he spoke the word. ‘‘I take it, Cap’n, 
that you be in a manner o’ speaking the richest man i’ the world.” 
‘“ Yes,” said James Port, ‘I do suppose I be.’’ ‘‘ Oh, do tell 


us all,” cried the boys. ‘‘Let us open the Iron Chest first,” said 
he, and the lock clicked and he turned back the heavy top. 

“Be the Admiral’s Chart there, Cap'n? ° “It be, or should 
be. Let us see. Here is Captain Hawkins’ gem, which the 
Duchess wore.’ Even as he spoke the jewels blazed in the light 
of the lamp, the glory of the regalia of some Aztec queen. The 
old sailor shuffled towards the door and locked it, muttering the 
while in the bastard Spanish of the Main. ‘‘ And here are the 
three stories of the great Search. How we used them, Nicholas, 
that year!” ‘‘ Wonderful true they were,” muttered the old 


man. ‘‘But where be the Chart? I be come to ask.’’ And as 
he spoke Nicholas Game seemed suddenly a sterner, younger 
man, with a keen outlook under his bushy brows. ‘‘It be thy 


trust.’ James Port did not reply, but searched busily among the 
various papers in the box. The Chart was not there. ‘‘I have 
not opened the box since the war began, nor indeed thought of it, 
but the key has never left me. This is the third loss since the 
Black Man brought it in 1588. What shall we do?” While 
speaking he never showed the least tremor of vexation, though the 
loss was immeasurable. It was an emergency to he faced, an event 


in a great game. ‘‘ There must be dnother key. The Chart may 
have been gone four years, and the treasure too. What do you 
think, Nicholas? ” ‘TI know,” said the old man grimly, ‘‘ where 


the Chart and the key were a week ago—out at sea. I know where 
they were at dawn to-day. On a dead body on this coast washed 
up by the tide. I saw the body, searched the body. Here they be. 
Keep better watch, Cap’n,’’ and the old man put a little oilskin 
case of ancient shape and a rusty key on the table. James Port’s 
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eyes flashed. There was something more than chance in this. It 
was the hand of the Admiral, he thought, or of the Duchess, for 
he was not less superstitious than his kind, and perhaps with more 
cause. ‘‘ What sort of a corpse were it, Nicholas?’’ .he said, 
lighting his pipe and resting his elbow on the chart. ‘‘ It were the 
Black Man again, the very man that these stories tell of, the man 
this Inn be named after, the high-cheeked man with straight black 
hair. I dragged the body down to low-water mark in the wind and 
storm at daybreak. We want no ’quests.”’ ‘‘ But, father,” broke 
im the elder boy, ‘‘ he was`a real man, and can’t be the man these 
old writings tell of. He were here the night you told o’ the 
Admiral’s Chair, the day the U-boat were sunk. He sat in the 
bar that evening and drank spirits. I know, because he paid in 
bad foreign money that William took for English in the dusk. 
You kept the odd coin, mother.” ‘‘ So I did,” said she, ‘‘ here 
itis.”’. They all bent together in the lamplight looking at the coin. 
It was a blanco of the days of Philip II. Nicholas and James Port 
looked at each other with knit brows. ‘‘ Well, any way he’s dead,” 
said Port, “yet I wish he were buried.” ‘‘ But the story you 
promised, father,” said the younger boy, who did not connect the 
visitor with the story. And James Port laughed in his cheeriest 
way and said, ‘‘ Well, here it is,” and taking the box on his knees 
began, with a boy sitting beside each leg and looking up at him, 
while old Nicholas sat in the group of mother and two daughters 
on the other side of the great open hearth. 

‘“My stories come in jumps, boys, and I can’t stop to say 
whether the man in the story is James Port who sailed with Drake, 
or James Port who fought the Dutch, or James Port who sailed: 
with. Hood, or this James Port who sits here. The only James Port 
who it isn’t as yet is you, my boy.” And he looked down on the 
sunny face on his left side. ‘‘ Well, scene number one: James Port 
sitting in his new Inn, which then they called ‘ The Rose,’ a week 
or two after the Armada fight. It were an autumn evening, and 
the drawer (man Tike William) he called me and said a black man 
wanted to see me, and so I went down and saw he. He were a 
strange-looking man, but I knew him in a minute. It was the 
Admiral’s servant come ashore somehow from the wreck. He 
smiled when he saw me ang said in Spanish, or rather the lingo of 
the Spanish Main, ‘This from his late Highness,’ and gave me 
this very Iron Box. I offered to reward him and feast him, but he 
coldly put aside my offers and added: ‘It was my master’s last 
order. J have done it. I have no master now. I fight for my own 
hand. Some day, somehow, I will have the Chart.’ {turned away 
for a moment thinking someone called, and when I looked again 
he was gone, and nowhere to ge to.” “ He were a ghost, I think,” 


said the younger boy. ‘‘ He were the devil, I am certain,” said 
old Nicholas. ‘‘ He were a man right enough, I knew him,” said 
James Port. ‘‘ Now I will read out o’ the first written story,” and 


he took out of the box a faded manuscript in a crabbed Elizabethan 
hand which he was able after years of handling and consultation to. 
read. It was brief and ran thus :— 
` This is the Relation of the finding of the Admiral’s Treasure 
under the head hills of Eleuthera, off the shores of Florida. For 
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seven years after the coming of the Black Nan with the Chart I 
waited opportunity to find the way laid down to that secret place. 
In the year of our Lord 1595, being the 28 of August, I hoisted 
sail in the company of Admiral Drake, he being bound for Nombre 
de Dios and Porto Bello, where he died, rich in the great honor 
he had achieved, greatly bewailed by his own nation and country, 
and a star unto posterity. But I did part from him at Porto Rico, 
having many fair words from him who had been my Admiral in 
other years, and speeding north-west cast anchor in the horned 
bay of the haunted isle of Eleuthera on the Eve of Christmas, 1595, 
The Chart showed that this was the Bay, and that in the south 
part of the Bay where the cliffs look north north-west the treasure 
lies. Our Indian pilot, Topiawari, brought our barge into a 
sandy beach where a freshet of water runs down from the rocks, 
and there we bade him wait while we climbed to come to the tops 
of the coral hills, where we supposed the search would end. From 
that height we saw faint lands south, west, and north, and beneath 
us the Bay and our ship riding there, and round us was fair country . 
and singing birds and herons and cranes of many colours were 
standing on the stream. The Chart bade us seek ‘ The Great 
Crane,’ and presently we sighted a rock of that shape with the 
bill plucking, as it were, fish from the earth. And beneath the 
Crane on the Chart were the figures 153, which were a fitting 
pene and happily in God’s Providence did mislead the Black 
an.’ 


James Port stopped. The manuscript was ended. ‘‘ The rest 
of the story has been told from father to son, but that will come 
next. Enough to say now that a pestilence struck the ship’s 
company, an unknown sickness whereby all strength was taken 
from them, with swollen legs and shrunk, blackened sinews and 
aching teeth. Many died, and but four sound men brought the 
ship home. But James Port and Nicholas Game saw and handled 
the treasure that lies in the caverns of Eleuthera, and saw there, 
too, the crystal coffer where the Duchess sleeps, ever lit by some 
secret light from above, and ever sung by the sound of falling 
waters. 

“The next search was toward the end of the days of the 
Buccaneers in the Caribbean Sea. Here is something of the story 
of James Port, the most desperate of us all, who sailed with Morgan 
and was in the great fight at Panama in 1671. It is a fine story, 
but too long to read to-night,’’ and the speaker laid his hand on a 
thick stained yellow MS., “the story of James Port fighting for 
his own hand down in the Bahamas, carrying letters of marque 
from King Charles, King James, and King William, and carrying, 
too, this Chart. Eleuthera was his headquarters. There he fitted 
and refitted for his cruises in the Caribbean from Barbados to the 
Isle of Pines, and many a bloody fight he fought under Morgan, 
Grammont, Hamelin and Ducasse. Yet none suspected the secret 
of his northern isle, of the great revolving rock under the Crane’s 
Bill, of the winding stairway in the bowels of the earth, of the long 
echoing pillared hall carved out by a falling river where the great, 
treasure chests are stored, sealed to this day with the seal of the 
old Admiral. But there was never a chance of shipping the 


N 
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treasure, of that he and his Nicholas Game were certain, and after 
1713 he sped home, and in this house wrote his record and died in 
peace.” ‘‘ But is it there still? ” said the elder boy, with the old 
hunger of his race shining in his eyes. ‘' Certain it be, though 
thrice in these two hundred years the Chart were stolen,” said the 
old man, holding out his hands to the fire, and turning his head as 
the storm without battered the house. ‘‘Go on with the story, 
Nicholas,” said James Port, closing the box and putting the keys 
in his pocket. 

_‘* Cap’n and I talked for years of a third search. The story 0’ 
the search be in that box. A safe ship, a safe crew, safe journeys, 
that was what we wanted. Some o’ the crew he singing beneath us 
now—harken !—but many be dead. The old ship lies fathoms deep 
off Caicos Island, but here we be.’’ ‘‘ Here be we, Nicholas,” said 
James Port cheerily. ‘‘ Dost remember, Cap’n, how we found the 
Crane, how we pushed the Bill and set the great rock swinging, 
. how we went down, down, down, well fitted wi’ lights and flares. 
how we came down on the sandy floor o’ the hall and reckoned the 
treasure chests, one hundred and fifty and three, and stood beside 
the crystal coffer where She lies, and wondered where the light 
came from and the falling o’ the waters? Dost remember the figure 
that came and stood in the light, a thing like the idol o° Baal, the 
thunder of his voice, the crash o’ the rock above as it closed, and 
the echoes like rolling thunder?’’ The old sailor as he spoke looked 
in the firelight like a creature of another world. ‘It were a tight 
corner, we were prisoners right enough,” said James Port, and as 
he spoke he felt a boy on each side grip his leg. ‘‘ But here we be,” 
he said cheerily. ‘‘ Two days and two nights we spent in Treasure 
Cave.” “How did you get out?” cried the trembling boys. 
“ The way the Black Man got in, by the rock chimney where the 
light and the water flowed in. "Twas a fearful climb, and ever 
behind us the Black Man crept, with hand ready to clutch us by the 
feet and drag us back to death.’’ “At the last turn I jammed my 
bowie in his chest, and I heard the corpse bouncing from rock to 
rock and thud on the sand below,” said the old man, rehearing 
the dreadful sound, re-living a supreme moment. 


. The silence of the party as they sat over the fire thinking of perils 
and treasures galore was broken hy an echoing sea chanty from 
the parlour below. 


‘“To Caicos from Eleuthera be nigh a hundred leagues _ 
Of hurricane and hungry tides that every pirate knows, 

Where biting rock and lurking shark hold ships in their intrigues : 
There deep among the coral lies the ship we called the Rose.” 


“ Was that your ship, father?” said the boys. ‘‘ Yes,” said he. 
“What shall we call ours? ” said they. ‘‘ The Admiral and the 
Duchess,” said he. ‘‘ We will bring all the money home for 
mother,” said James Port the youngest, ‘‘ but Nicholas must come 
with us.” And the wind of October roaring round the Inn swept 
the Black Man into the stream of waters that flow to the Gulf 
where the Duchess sleeps in the cavern of sea-reaped treasures. 


J. E. G. DEM. 
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REVIEWS. » 
THE NEW TEACHING* 


We imagine that there will be a great demand for this book 
among teachers of all grades, since it not only supplies, from the 
illuminating pen of Professor Adams, a view of the content of the 
New Teaching, but deals with the specific subjects of teaching in 
full detail. Thus the editor discourses with wisdom and some irony 
on the subject of English; Dr. Rouse shows us the modern renais- 
sance of the Classics; Dr. Nunn writes with familiar wisdom on 
science; Mr. James Strachan promises us a much-needed revolution 
in the worst-taught subject in any curriculum, mathematics; and. 
we have also a series of really invaluable essays on the teaching of 
modern foreign languages, geography, history, music, drawing 
and art, handwork, physical training and domestic and commercial 
subjects. The editor has catered for all, and in this market at 
present coupons are not needed. ‘All comers can have the best 
cuts, and can come again. We hope that they will do so, and carry 
the new life of teaching into the schools old and new. 

Professor Adams, with that nicety about words and phrases 
which rebuffs the cliché as the pestilent thing that it is, rather 
shakes his head over the phrase “ The New Teaching.” The word 
‘‘New’’ has become tiresome. But it has a use and a definite 
meaning in its association with the definite article. It signifies 
not a fresh creation, but, as the Oxford Dictionary tells us, “a 
difference of character.’’ It indicates a transformation; and since 
we need a transformation in the teaching world we may as well 
boldly use the term, always remembering that the period of trans- 
formation is a very painful one (the grub feels it equally with man) 
and is certain to give us innumerable failures whom in despairing 
pain we shall compare with the great teachers of the past. But 
just in the same way that the coming of the New Learning brought 
about the New Teaching of the sixteenth century, so this par- 
ticular wave of the Renaissance that we are in also involves a 
New Teaching, a transformation of existing capacities. Don 
Quixote de la Mancha on his wonderful deathbed told his friends 
not to * look for birds in last year’s nests.’ The old chivalry had 
gone; it was needful to look for the new chivalry elsewhere, but 
ever in the belief that it was still chivalry, that eternal thing. So 
with teaching. We have got to get the butterfly out of the grub 
somehow, and at present both the teachers and the taught are in 
the grub stage. We have come round full circle since the Eliza- 
bethan period. Then, teachers and taught were emerging from 
the grub stage, and the principles that governed that great process 
were clearly enough laid down by a myriad of thinkers. Brinsley, 
indeed, sets forth the principles that are laid down in this book in 
a couple of sentences :— 


“ That scholars be taught to do all things with understanding; 
and to be able to give a reason of every matter which they learn. 


“The New Teaching, Edited by John Adams, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., Professor of 
Education in the University of London. (Hodder & Stoughton. ros. 6d. net.) 
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; . : 7 
And so in every lecture which they learn in any tongue, first to 
understand the matter of it, and the lesson will be learned 
presently.” - 


His goal was no mean one. His aim was that his scholars ‘‘ may 
become most exquisite in all kinds of good learning to which they 
shall be applied.” And all the work was to be done “‘ with delight 
and certainty, both to masters and scholars, with strife and 
contention among the scholars themselves. . . . How greatly 
tis would tend to the furtherance of the public good everyone 
may judge.” That was the goal of the New Teaching towards the 
end of the Elizabethan age, and it is the goal of the New Teaching 
to-day. 

We cannot find birds, as a rule, in last year’s nests, but we shall 
find the birds nesting not far away. Some quotations from 
_ Professor Adams’s introduction will illustrate this theme :— 


* Changes of point of view and of method during a teacher's 
career give evidence of vital force. . . . We must change 
with our times. . . . Each reappearance of an old method 
finds it treated on a higher plane . . . teachers, as a class, 
think to-day of the technique of their work in a way they have 
never done before. . . . In the new teaching it is recognised 
that the pupil must play a more vigorous part than in the old 

there is a growing insistence among professional 
critics: on the need to treat pupils as not mere recipients, but as 
active participants in the work of school. . . . Our new 
teaching does recognise the need of taking steps to reach indirectly 
the goal of stimulating the individual activity of the pupils. 
In the ultimate resort a subject must be approached from the, 
standpoint of the pupil rather than of the teacher. . . . Can 
we combine class teaching with the individual attention that is 
now claimed? . . . There may be a class spirit as well as a 
team spirit. . . . The new teaching recognises the right of 
the pupil to do things in his own way ‘within reasonable limits. 
; There is no P possibility of writing for the ordjnary pupil 
such a text book as shall render a teacher unnecessary. 
The longing of the new teaching for objective standards finds a 
notable satisfaction in the various correlation formulæ that enable 
teachers to establish, with all the authority of mathematics at their 
back, comparisons between different school subjects, and between 
the methods of teaching them. . . ._ No doubt the formule 
do their work honestly, and grind out results that are true for 
the material supplied; but the material itself needs to be tested. In 
the ultimate resort we cannot eliminate the human element.” 


Here we have the New Teachinœin principle, and it is very like the 
best Renaissance teaching. There are new features, and the 
yearning for fixed standards is one of them; and there are around 
and about the New Teaching and the New Teachers swarms of 
quacks and volumes of quackery, mostly hammering out one or two 
pestilent specifics which, in the good old fashion, are flavoured 
like truth itself. One of these specifics is the cult of complete 
freedom for the child, and the second is the substitution of some 
sort or other of physical machine which will render the intervention 
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of the human teacher unnecessary. Professor Adams wisely 
abstains from attacking and, except indirectly, noticing those 
“dangerous absurdities which have already led to more than one 
crash, and which, if introduced into the great public schools, will 
lead to many. Sanity, the balanced mind, the belief in the infinite 
possibilities of the immortal material which we call youth, the 
certainty of its infinite variations of form, capacity and hour of 
development, the recognition of the necessity of co-ordinating hand 
and mind, mind and spirit, of enlarging interest with idealism, apd 
idealism with faith: these are the features of the New Education. 
And in this volume a number of specialists apply these principles 
to the teaching of specific subjects, and show how the waste of time 
and temper, personality and prospects, that characterised the close 
of the teaching system which once so gloriously adorned the 
Renaissance, may be avoided.. The teaching of languages has 
become direct, as Dr. Rouse and Mr. de Glehn show, with extra- 
ordinary results, and not least that the thoughts of great foreign 
thinkers of all ages become part of the mental outlook of the young 
scholar. The teaching of mathematics, on the other hand, will 
tend to stimulate the forces that lie deep in the personality: 
mathematics lie very close to the sources of poetic imagination. 
The teaching of science, as Dr. Nunn tells us, will make the pupils 
“disinterested lovers of nature,” and that science which we call 
geography will link up this love of nature to the political and social 
instincts of man as revealed in history and in the use of the hand 
and the tool. All these things will find assimilations to literature, 
music, art and religion. It is with some sense of regret that we 
mark the absence of a chapter on the New Teaching in religious 
subjects. Any Renaissance that neglects religious teaching is 
taking incalculable educational risks, since sooner or later every 
teacher finds that the religious instinct of the pupil is the key to 
his highest progress. 
i J. E. G. pe M. 


* # * 


WAR AND REVOLUTION IN ASIATIC 
RUSSIA.* 


Mr. Phillips Price has done well to give permanent form to 
some of his despatches to the Manchester Guardian and to add to 
them further adventures and observations in a part of the world 
which is little known to the peoples of the West, but is none the 
less of immense importance on the bustling stage of world politics. 
While most correspondents of British and French papers oscil- 
lated between Petrograd and Moscow, or between Warsaw and > 
Galicia, Mr. Price made his headquarters at Tiflis, whence he 
studied the problems and races of Transcaucasia, Armenia and 
North-West Persia in a series of excursions and explorations. 
Readers of his earlier writings do not need to be reminded of his 
rare competence as a traveller in a borderland between Europe 
and Asia, and of the value of his reflections on men and things. 

* War and Revolition in Asiatic Russia, by Mr. Phillips Price. fAtlea & Unwin. 
Ss. 6d.) 
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The Introduction sketches in bold perspective the geographical 
and historical background of a drama emphasising the importance 
of the ‘‘ gateway ” between Europe and Asia and recalling the ebb 
and flow of Asiatic and European influences throughout the cen- 
turies. The most recent episodes in this long story relate to the 
renewed penetration of Asia by the European Powers, Russia 
pushing down from the north and Germany pushing her influence 
eastwards through Asia Minor. The whole volume is a record 
of the horrors of war; but the chief victims were the Armenians, 
caught between the Russian and Turkish armies, with half their 
race subject to the Sultan and the other half subject to the Tsar. 
The first two chapters deal with the Caucasus campaign of 1914-16, 
culminating in the capture of Erzerum, while succeeding chapters 
describe the- author’s journeys in the north-western corner of 
Persia and Kurdistan and the little-known mountains of Lazistan, 
a strip of land skirting the south-eastern bend of the Black Sea 
from Trebizond to Batum. The volume contains no more 
interesting pages than those which record his work among the 
Lazis in their remote fastnesses, to which he brought the food of 
which they stood in desperate need. 

The three final chapters, collectively described as Political, are 
devoted to the Armenian problem, racial questions in the Caucasus, 
and the effect of the Russian Revolution of 1917 in the Middle 
-East. Few Englishmen have seen. so much of the Armenians and 
the Kurds.in their own homes; and though Mr. Price is well aware 
of the savagery of the latter, he reminds us that the two races will 
have to share fortunes in the future as in the past, so equal are they 
in numbers and so geographically intermingled. Autonomy for 
the Armenians, he remarks, implies also autonomy for the Kurds, 
and the future of their joint country should be determined by 
themselves. Writing before the Russian collapse of the recon- 
quest of the Armenian.highlands by Turkey, he expresses the 
view that they would probably prefer to throw in their lot with 
Russia. But for the time being Russia has become a mere 
geographical expression, and it may be long before the authority 
of Petrograd or Moscow again extends beyond the mighty barrier 
of the Caucasus. The closing pages of the volume vividly describe 
the coming of the news of the March revolution to Tiflis and the 
uplifting of heart and mind that followed the overthrow of Tsarism. 
Armenians, Georgians and Tartars, whose quarrels the Russian 
Government had always stimulated, on the Turkish principle 
Divide et Impera, forgot their feuds and celebrated the dawn of 
liberty. The wave of revolution swept onwards south. and east 
from Tiflis, the agents of the Government being promptly arrested, 
even the Emir of distant Bolthara being forced to grant a Con- 
stitutional Assembly. The Preface is dated May 19, 1917, when 
hope was in the air. The Revolution has since produced more 
bitter fruit than sweet, but as a record of the stirring events of 
1914-1917 in Asiatic.Russia this fascinating volume is of permanent 
value. $ 


G. P.G. 
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FRENCH CATHOLICS.* 


The study of personalities belonging to a nation and a 
communion other than our own is always interesting, and especially 
so in these times when we are anxious to learn and know all we 
can of Allies with whom we are so closely knit in our endeavour to 
free the world from the paralysing domination of militarism. 
Hence this study of French Catholics is invaluable. Dr. Sparrow- 
Simpson has chosen eight representative French Catholics of the 
nineteenth century for this volume of studies in Church history, 
and truly he says that there is much for English Church people to 
learn from the -experience of Catholics in France during the 
nineteenth century. 

Lamennais is the first of the series. He was born of Breton 
parentage in 1782, and died in 1854. His was a genius of an extra- 
ordinary character; his life, chequered as few lives have been, 
giving with one hand and throwing away with the other, attracting 
and repelling, noble and petty, a creature of temperament and of 
sharpest contrasts—in fact, a study in black and white. Lamennais 
became famous by his essay on ‘‘ Indifference in Matters of 
Religion,” which at once brought its author a world-wide reputa- 
tion. He was welcomed at the Vatican with every mark of honour, 
and Leo XII. purposed conferring on him a Cardinalate. But, 
alas, for Lamennais! This essay which had placed him on the 
top rung of the ladder was but the introduction to his apologetic 
scheme. His second volume treated of the problem of religious 
certainty. Reason, he demonstrated, was the frailest barrier 
against doubt, and the end of all reasoning is uncertainty. Thus, 
he argued, the main proof of the existence of God is the unanimous 
consent of all nations. Given that consent, the universal reason 
comes into play and gives to the individual a foundation for the 
ideas which he accepts; but cannot explain. Authority by this line 
of argument is evolved, and, as wielded by the Roman Church, he 
expects his readers to find in the Head of that Church the satis- 
faction of the demand for certainty. This book was badly 
received, notwithstanding Lamennais’ advocacy of authority. The 
attack on reason had gone too far; he was fined, and his work 
ordered to be destroyed. Lamennais’ plight now was, indeed, a 
difficult one. He was between two stools, Gallican and Ultra- 
montane, and he received no support from either. To promote his 
principles as a Liberal Ultramontane, he brought out the daily 
journal Avenir. Montalembert and Lacordaire wrote most of the 
articles. Liberty was its keynote, both in education and the Press 
—no monopoly in teaching, private schools permissible. ‘‘ The 
theory that the education of a child js the right of the State destroys 
the prerogative of fatherhood. And the monopoly of education 
by secular Universities, which is the practical outcome of that 
theory, is an intolerable violation of the natural right of the Home. 
The abolition of every educational monopoly was therefore essential 
to the ideas of liberty.” This, by the way, is very interesting in 

* Studies in Church History: French Catholics in the Nineteenth Century, by 
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the light of present%day developments. On the Press the Avenir 
wrote: ‘‘ The only way to remedy abuses is to protest against 
them, and this is only possible when the Press is free. Literature 
is only an extended conversation, and ought to be subject to no 
more restraints.” 

Lamennais carried this dictum into practice much to his own 
detriment. He pilloried all with whom he differed, from Louis 
Philippe downward, heaped contumely on the Bishops of France, 
and even the Cardinal Secretary of State did not escape. It is 
little wonder that the French Government and the French Episco- 
pate urged on Rome the necessity of condemning the bold and 
violent editor of the Avenir. Gregory XVI. disowned the prin- 
ciples of the journal. Lamennais had appealed unto Cæsar, and 
Cesar had failed him. After the Pope’s pronouncement against 
the Avenir Lamennais wrote his famous Paroles d’un Croyant, 
which severed his relations with Rome but drew to him many dis- 
tinguished men, Victor Hugo and Sainte-Beuve amongst others. 
He died in 1854, having outlived the Monarchy and the awful days 
of the massacre in which the Archbishop of Paris met his death, 
witnessing, as Dr. Sparrow-Simpson says, ‘‘ The translation of 
the language of violence into violence of deed.” No emblem 
marks his grave in Pére Lachaise. Misunderstood in life and 
unreconciled to the Church which he loved malgré lui, his was a 
curious career, but one that does not surprise, considering the 
complex character from which it emanated. 

Lacordaire and Montalembert are the next studies, and both are 
closely associated with Lamennais. The former was a great 
Dominican preacher, whose oratory compelled attention. Louis 
Philippe had no sympathy with his religious aims or his social 
ideals, and tried his utmost to prevent his taking the Lenten Course 
at Notre Dame, but Rome intervened and Louis had to give way, 
much to his chagrin. He truly felt the power the great orator 
possessed over the minds of his hearers, and consequently feared 
him. His opponents complained to Pius [X. of the preacher’s 
liberal and revolutionary tendencies, and when Lacordaire was 
compelled to disown opinions attributed to him, he submitted, and 
was appointed Provincial of his Order for the next four years in 
France. In 1851 came the Coup d’état, with Louis Napoleon as the 
supreme power. Lacordaire, with his passion for freedom, would 
not be subservient. He was asked to resume his preaching at 
Notre Dame, but, hating the new despotism as he did, he felt that 
his reappearance would only widen the breach between the advo- 
cates of the past and present régime; he chose silence as the more 
dignified course. His farewell to Notre Dame is well known. 
His preaching was magnificent, and many strove to imitate his 
style, amongst them several distinguished English preachers. 

Montalembert came of a very different stock. His father was a 
Peer of France, his mother was a Scotch Episcopalian; he was 
born in London in 1810. The dual influence of his parentage 
affected him throughout life. He was brought up in his father’s 
faith, as is generally the case with Roman Catholics. Religion in 
France was practically nil at this time, but Montalembert was 
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untouched by the unbelief around him. God and the Church 
were everything to him, greater even than his love of France and 
liberty. Freedom was at all times his watchword, engendered 
greatly by his love of English literature and English institutions, 
in the knowledge of which he had made himself proficient. This 
no doubt he had inherited on his mother’s side—in fact, it was born 
in him. Revulsion from the infidelity of the France of his day 
brought Montalembert and Lacordaire in contact—a curious com- 
bination, the aristocrat and the democrat banded together in theis 
crusade of freedom! Despotism in the State affected, both. To 
Montalembert it little mattered whether Monarchy or Democracy 
held the reins; either the one or the many, it was all the same. 
“ Democracy,” according to Montalembert, ‘‘ is incompatible with 
freedom, because it springs from low-minded jealousy under the 
pretext of equality. It degrades man to servile adoration of the 
so-called reason and goodness of the masses. It is the ruin of all 
independence, all dignity, and all resistance.” 

These two men strove with might and main against the law 
which restricted education to Government-recognised schools. 
Religion thereby was gravely affected, the Concordat of 1801 they 
deemed violated, and consequently should he resisted alike in the 
interest of Church and State. They therefore opened a school and 
began to teach on their own account. The school was closed by 
the police on the following day. The two masters were brought 
before the Court, but the Court declared the matter was outside 
its jurisdiction. Montalembert having in the meantime succeeded 
to the peerage, claimed his right to be judged by his peers, and 
as the case could not be divided Lacordaire was to be tried with 
him. Dr. Sparrow-Simpson describes the scene of the trial with 
an artist’s pen. Of course the case was lost, but years after, in 
1850, ‘‘ the abolition of the University monopoly and the legalising 
of freedom of instruction by the De Fallon Law was traced back to 
the protest of Montalembert and Lacordaire.”’ 

The story of Montalembert’s efforts in the cause of freedom in 
the sphere of education makes most interesting reading, and one 
would like to quote more fully from Dr. Simpson; but one must 
read for oneself, and learn from the account of the struggle of 
great men of other nations what they wrought, and how we as a 
nation may benefit thereby. It is not possible here to do justice 
to the whole series of great Catholic Liberals of whom this book 
treats. The Proclamation of the Papal Infallibility, the Franco- 
Prussian War, and the loss of the temporal power of the Pope are 
the main themes of Louis Veuillot, Gratry, Emile Ollivier, 
d’Hulst, Duchesne and Loisy, and gne can but thank Dr. Sparrow- 
Simpson for his most interesting memoir of these great and 
striving men who helped to bring freedom of thought and action 
to their beloved country and Church as each emerged out of revo- 
lution and anarchy. From them what is achieved by earnest and 
undaunted effort for true Liberalism may be learned, and perhaps 
we may gather from their lives one of the chief reasons for 
the greatness of France in the greatest of all wars for freedom. 


S. DE M. 
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COLERIDGE AGAIN.* 


Mr. Coventry Patmore’s article on Samuel Taylor Coleridge as 
a ‘‘ Great Talker’? was published in 1886. It dwells on that side 
of this great man which was redolent of his personality, and reveals 
much of the inner value of that permanent gift of his, the poetry 
which is enshrined in the Ancient Mariner. Mr. Patmore wrote: 
“in everything in which he interested himself—and he interested 
himself in everything—he united depth and ardour with breadth 
and charity. That reveals much of the man, though to-day 
probably his views on politics are, unhappily, forgotten. Yet it 
was Coleridge who prophesied the England of 1914: ‘‘ What 
between the sectarians and the political economists, the English are 
denationalised. England J see as a country, but the English nation 
seems obliterated. What could redintegrate us again? Must it be 
another threat of foreign invasion?” That exactly described the 
position in July, 1914. And a large group of well-known 
economists fought against the only action on our part that could 
save us; posed as pacifists and what not. Yet “the threat of 
foreign invasion ° has saved us. The economists have seen this, 
or most of them at least, sectarianism has largely vanished in the 
demand for a religion that transcends local differences, a demand 
that the men in the field are thundering at our gates. England has, 
in fact, ‘‘redintegrated ” herself for a new national life at the threat 
of a German invasion. To prophesy this was an instance of the 
profundity of the Coleridge mind. Coleridge had a perfectly clear 
view on internationalism or cosmopolitanism as he called it. ‘‘ The 
cosmopolitanism which does not spring out of, and blossom upon, 
the deep-rooted stem of nationality or patriotism, is a spurious and 
rotten growth.” That fact has come out very clearly during this 
great war. Ile deliberately attacks the tendencies of the Germany 
as he knew it when he says: ‘‘ That is the most excellent state of 
society in which the patriotism of the citizen ennobles, but does 
not merge, the individual energy of the man.” The State exists 
for the citizen, not the citizen for the State. He, moreover, in 
another pregnant passage describes the Germany that was coming: 
“The free class in a slave State is always, in one sense, the most 
patriotic class of people in an Empire; for their patriotism is not 
simply the patriotism of other people, but an aggregate of lust of 
power and distinction and supremacy.” Could any words better 
describe the mind of the Prussian ruling class in the slave State of 
Germany, the State where ‘‘the common people,” are mere 
cannon-food ? 

These are but instances of Coleridge’s marvellous outlook on 
political society as a whole. But his mind was equally penetrating 
in the particulars of social life. ‘Thus he declared, on July 8th, 
1833, only a few weeks ‘before the first State grant for education 
was made in England: ‘‘ Iam clear for public schools as the general 
rule,” though he instantly adds, so as not to overwhelm reasonable- 
ness in general rules, “for particular children private education 


* Table Talk and Omniana of S. T. Coleridge: With a Note on Coleridge by 
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may be proper.” He declares that the wrong attitude of the State 
to education, ‘‘ the jealous dread of all plans for the education of 
the lower orders,” “is not error merely, but infatuation.” This 
he wrote in 1812, before Brougham had begun his great educational 
campaign. Turn where we will in this book, whether Coleridge is 
writing on literature, on art, on social life, on high politics, we 
watch the workings of a great and subtle mind and of an inspired 
seer. Therefore it has been well to reprint this table-talk, and most 
desirable for all classes in the country to study it. It is amazing 
that the theatrical truisms of Carlyle should survive, while the* 
penetrating philosophy of the infinitely greater mind and soul of 


Coleridge should be neglected. 
d * * * 


THE HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS 


Here is a very charming beok intended to make the student of 
history realise the inner life of the men and women who lived in 
England in the four centuries from the Conquest to the days of the 
Tudors. Such a book answers a very practical purpose. Our 
race has changed less in the course of centuries, perhaps, than 
any other, and the achievements in the production of things of 
beauty in daily life are just as much in our heredity as the achieve- 
ments of our men in the field. The men of the battle of Ypres are 
one with the men of Agincourt, and in the same way the men and 
women who made the things of beauty so exquisitely reproduced 
in this book are also one with us. That is, if we give our people 
of to-day a chance. ‘The abuse of machinery almost killed crafts- 
manship in England, and the importation of cheap bad goods has 
done as much harm as multiple production here. But, as these 
authors say, the ideal to aim at is such an educational system as 
will make it possible ‘‘to combine the wonderful appreciation 
for the use and beauty of material which the old craftsmen pos- 
sessed, with the opportunities for production which the modern 
machine gives, and so lead in a new era of beautiful everyday 
things.’’ This should be possible not only in our great public 
schools but also in our new Continuation Schools. Indeed, we have 
more hope of the latter than the former until public-school educa- 
tion becomes something more (without being something different) 
than it now is. 

Great skill is shown by these authors in comparing the life and 
the details of successive centuries, and the book in this way makes 
appeal to a great variety of readers both in the excellent letterpress 
and in the beautiful illustrations. The book will appeal very 
specially to girls in its description not only of household things 
but in the detailed account (with, actually, patterns) of the clothing 
of successive ages. The illustrations of dresses are extraordinarily 
good, and they have the practical value of suggesting new develop- 
ments in modern dress. Some of the women’s dresses in the 

* A History of Everyday Things in England: Done in two parts of which this 
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twelfth and thirteenth centuries are of wonderful beauty, and it 
is interesting to note that the reticule or bag, then as now, was in 
favour. The perfect pocket has not yet been invented, though it 
is certain that women in old time devised pockets round 
their necks. In the thirteenth century ‘‘ the costume of the period 
was as simple and beautiful as its architecture. . . . Good 
effects were produced by the use of fine material, rather than by 
adding embroidery and jewels.” And here there is surely a great 
lesson for our time. Let us away with shoddy goods and clothes 
and be content with few clothes of the best quality. Such a demand 
would react on the manufactories and check unnecessary production 
while raising the whole standard of taste. Good taste is very closely 
related to goodness, and history has much to teach the generation 
now at school on the subject. So we hope that this book will enter 
many schools, and not least the elementary and Continuation 
Schools. 


* ie 


* 


WHEN THEY RETURN.* 


It is not easy to arrive at the reality of the life of a soldier in 
France. The officer or soldier on leave does not care to talk of 
war, of its dread realities, its appalling monotonies, even of its 
lighter side. Many books have been written, it is true, describing, 
often in wearisome detail, everything from high strategy to poor 
jokes, and the stage has managed to produce various painful and 
irritating travesties of life in the trenches. But books and articles 
and stage farces never seem quite to get the life of the men we 
know. These letters, bearing the sad title If We Return, are 
perhaps one of the few exceptions to the rule. They were written 
by a young officer of Kitchener's Army without, we are told, “any 
thought or intention of their publication.” They are given, we are 
told, practically as they were written and are impressions, produced 
with painstaking literary skill by a well-read man, of life at the 
Base, in Rest Billets, Reserve Line, Front Line, Casualty Clearing 
Station and Hospital. They cover the summer and autumn of 
1917. Though not intended for publication the letters were defi- 
nitely intended to convey impressions of the War as they struck 
the writer. 

This writer was impressed at the state of mind of men as they 
started for the front “‘ amused and slightly bored,” but neverthe- 
less very concerned to help England and to do so by dying if 
necessary. The first impression in France is the amount of black 
worn. ‘The author has the usual English contempt for widow’s 
weeds. Sorrow cannot be measured in public by the draper’s 
yard. The dock-side is the next vivid impression : men from every 
nation under heaven working like mad to thrash the Germans. 
Then comes the thought, What will Peace mean? ‘‘ Must not the 
very foundations of our social life be uprooted—our ideas shattered 
and rebuilt—I wonder!’? When the war-worn men return they 
will demand a new home life. We all recognise this at home and 
are working for it, in our unheroic way, as hard as the dock 
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labourers in France. Mr. Lloyd George gave his promise of a 
new home life on September 1rth at Manchester, and when the 
fighting men return they will find they have not been forgotten. 

The next impression relates to Religion. ‘‘ Men say that 
Religion has failed. I think not, but rather, just as life has been 
shorn of its falseness, its petty tyrannies—so religion is being 
stripped of its creeds and dogmas, and man is learning in all 
things to grasp essentials. Here one sees men up against the big 
things of life, and yet touched by a simple faith that would put 
many a so-called Christian to shame.” Through this book one * 
seems to see the writer shedding formal religion but clinging to 
the Faith which he learned from Browning. It is very interesting 
at present to watch the ever-growing weight with the rising genera- 
tion of Browning’s thought. Few poets have ever had so great 
an influence on a whole generation, and to Robert Browning most 
of the robust faith which inspires so many of the officers and men, 
his unshaken belief in the ultimate victory of Right, his passionate 
hope of immortality, his belief in a guiding and fatherly God, is 
due directly or indirectly. The letter-writer describes his attend- 
ance at Communion, and it seems plain that it did not mean to him 
all that it once meant, but—‘‘ I am glad I went.’ Yet he is all 
the time clamouring for a new Faith: “a greater, fuller, freer 
Faith devoid of dogma and creed, of ritual and form.” But if 
we may yenture to say so to so ardent a lover of Robert Browning, 
that is not really Browning’s view at all. We must have the naked 
Faith; but, human nature being what it is, and idealism being 
what it is, there must be the other things also, even if only to 
temper the blaze of full Faith’s glory. 

But theological speculation is inevitable to a thinking man in the 
long monotonies of the war, and doubtless it is difficult to believe 
that the Churches in the past have done their duty. Had they 
done it war would not be possible, for no people could be shep- 
herded, as the German people have been, into the belief that means, 
however horrible, are justifiable if they are directed towards the 
magnification of their own system of despotism. 

Perhaps the impression that last is acquired by the writer and 
reader is the horror, savagery, and the squalor, and yet the wonder 
and heroism of war on a great scale as seen and shared by the 
fighting man in chalk trench or ‘‘strong post.” When he comes 
out into the air he seems to enter a new world: 

“To see the country around one, to feel its freedom, and the 
air on one’s face, to throw aside one’s equipment and, greatest 
joy of all, to live on the level revelling in the daylight—only those 
exiles from earth’s beauty, released for a time, can know what 
these things mean. Prisoners freed from prison!” 

Surely here is a picture that shows what those who “return ’’ will 
expect to find when the weapons of war have perished, the equip- 
ment of war is put aside, and the tired warriors come into the new 
land of peace and freedom saved by their own good swords, but 
prepared for them by those who can but labour behind the lines. 
Such a land of freedom we are striving to create to-day, and we 
can but hope that those who return will find it very good. 


< 
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In ‘‘ The Septuagint Fallacy : An Indictment of Modern Criticism ”’ 
(Robert Scott, Paternoster-row, E.C., 3s. 6d. net), the Rev. W. J. 
Phillips attacks the so-called ‘‘ assured results '' of German higher 
criticism of the Old Testament. To-day in the hands of the really great 
Old Testament critics there certainly is a strong intellectual reaction 
against the attitude of the German critics, some of whom attack the 
text in the hope of injuring religion itself. There is also a growing 
feeling that it is unscientific to dismiss as incredible what is called ‘‘the 
Miraculous,’’ and once again the historical value of Tradition is coming 
to he recognised. Mr. Phillips protests against ‘‘ the chief mistake of 
modern critics, who insist on applying the principles of Greek textual 
criticism to the Hebrew text. Mr. Phillips sets forth a number of 
statements relating to the original Hebrew text, and assures us that 
the only difficulty lies behind an agreed Massoretic Text of the time of 
Ezra. But surely the oral transmission of vowel sounds in the case of a 
consonant text must open up many textual difficulties. The fact that 
the LXX. or Septuagint Version, disagrees with the Massoretic text as 
now known does not, of course, prove that the Massoretic text is corrupt. 
Mr. Phillips with great boldness declares that the variations ‘‘ are 
actually nothing but the mistakes and blunders of a very bad translation 
of the only and one original Hebrew text.’’ The fact that Dr. Swete 
considered that the LXX. was a translation of an earlier text must not, 
however, be pushed contemptuously on one side; nor is the later appre- 
ciation of the critical value of the LXX. in itself a proof that Dr. Swete 
was wrong. Yet the LXX. seems inadequate, if it stands alone, to destroy 
the unique value of the Massoretic text. But modern scholars, French 
and English, may say that it does not stand alone, that there are other 
documents with respect to the various books of the Old Testament which 
confirm the view that the LXX. is a translation from an earlier text. To 
hold the view taken by Dr. Swete does not seem to strike a blow at tradi- 
tion, religion, faith or miracles. It may be that the conception of an 
earlier text is mistaken, but it certainly seems probable and reasonable, 
and we are a little surprised that Prebendary Denison in his foreword 
should have entirely accepted Mr. Phillips’ position. 

* * * 


t 


In “ Pioneers of the Russian Revolution ’’ (Stanley Paul & Co., 6s. 
net), Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport dwells on ‘‘a profound difference ” 
between the French and the Russian Revolutions. A Russian Republic 
“une et indivisible,” is, we are told, ‘‘ almost out of the questio.” 
There is ‘‘ little doubt that in such a vast country, whose inhabitants 
belong to 128 nationalities, every day will bring forward new claims 
based upon the principle of nationalism or federalism. Therein lies the 
greatest danger for New Russia, but just emerging from the iron grip 
of autocracy.” Moreover, the request for autonomy and federalism is 
another factor fraught with great danger of which France knew little; 
in Russia the upheaval is ethnic, and religious as well as social, 
while in France it was merely social. But the answer to all this is that 
the word ‘‘ Russia’’ does signify to its indwellers a single and 
sacred entity, and there can be little doubt that it will be restored as an 
entity. Dr. Rappoport dwells on the fact, once true, that the Revolu- 
tion of 1917-18 is less bloody than that of 1789, and thinks it 1s due to 
the fact ‘‘that the revolutionaries in Russia were better organised than 
were their prototypes of 1789,” controlled more social groups and were 
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less vigorously opposed. But in fact the revolution is bloodier than 

the French Revolution, and is running the normal course of those social 
fevers that are called revolutions. Reaction is already stiffening, and 
the fact that Lenin is a German agent will probably undo in some 
measure, through the forces of disgust, and reaction, the work 
which, as Dr. Rappoport shows, has been in slow preparation ever since 
the Moscow autocracy displaced the Mongol Khans. No doubt the 
Decerabrist Rising of 1825, and the period of the Crimean War, are 
definite stages in the growth of the forces of revolution; but probably 
revolution would never have come had Nicholas I]. been a stronger and 
a wiser man. He could have saved all who lost all. 

* * * : 

We are glad to record the publication of a further book from the pen 
of Mr. W. H. Koebel, entitled ‘f South America: An Industrial and 
Commercial Field ’’ (T. Fisher Unwin, 18s. net), | South America has 
always offered itself to the genius of British trade, and in fact the 
British were the modern commercial pioneers in the great southern 
continent. The Englishman, Mr. Koebel points out, has not lost his 
reputation in a century of commerce, and in fact English trade has now 
an opportunity that it has not had for a quarter of a century. During 
that period there can be no doubt “ that English commercial intercourse 
with South America was hampered by the linguistic backwardness of the 
commercial traveller as well as by the cut-throat methods of his German 
competitor. Mr. Koebel lays great strength on the unfairness of the 
form of German competition, but he also bids the English nation keep 
to the new standard of vigour by which, ‘‘ with no less than five millions 
of the flower of Great Britain’s manhood under arms, the remainder of 
her male population, aided by a great army of women workers, have 
succeeded in producing an industrial output greater than was the case 
when the full strength of the male population was at work.’’ If this 
standard is kept up then we can take advantage of unique trading 
opportunities throughout the world, and not least in the teeming produc- 
tive regions of South America. In this elaborate book the history, 
the present position and the future prospects of English trade are con- 
sidered with full statistics. We hope that it will be closely studied by 
the great English import and export merchants, and that new English 
trade combinations are preparing for the working of the raw materials 
and the supplying of the needs of South America. Here the merchant 
may read of the tendencies of South American enterprise, the workings 
of British capital, with full comparisons, the needs of the continent, 
the questions of finance and South American demands for produce, 
and existing British interests. More British enterprise is needed and 
more Spanish-speaking travellers; but it is also essential that the highest 
standard of trade morality should be preserved and the quality of goods 
supplied maintained at an invariably high standard. 

x ¥* * 

In “The Things of a Child’’ (W. Collins, 6s. net), Mrs. Francis 
Blundell (‘‘ M. E. Francis ”) tells the story of her childhood and that 
of her sister, Mrs. Egerton Castle, in their Irish Roman Catholic 
home. It is a curious, charming record, and full of the strange 
psychological interest which attaches to the curious choices that 
memory makes. Here we have things remembered that one might 
expect, but also things that somehow one would think would have been 
forgotten. Thus Mrs. Blundell believes that she was not punished seri- 
ously for turning on all the taps in the house and flooding the place, 
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but it is in fact nêt unusual to forget punishment and remember 
the offence. Here is a touch of history, of early manners worth record- 
ing: ‘‘ Instead of getting into a dull railway train, our little mamma, 
with her father and mother, set forth in their own carriage, in which 
they sat in great state in the packet boat which conveyed them across 
the Irish Channel. In the carriage—a ‘ chariot,’ roomy enough to 
contain six, lined throughout with pretty coloured cloth, with a 
rumble behind in which the maid and man sat side by side, and an 
‘imperial’ and all sorts of oddly-shaped boxes fitting into their 
«espective places—they posted in leisurely fashion across England, 
halting at many interesting places on the way, before terminating their 
journey at the old-world convent school in Essex where they were to 
leave the little girl.” How far away in time it all sounds, and yet it 
was well on in the nineteenth century. The purchasing of clothes at 
Mrs. Brady’s in the county town is well told and Irish through and 
through; but a century nearer our time than the story of the eighteenth 
century chariot. The book is one to read, full of charm, delicacy and 
truth, and many hints for a generation of children that is less placid 
than that which Mrs. Blundell adorned. 


pem 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In “The Passing of the Penny Post“ Mrs. Eleanor C. Smyth (8, 
Callcott-court, London, N.W. 6), the surviving daughter of Sir Row- 
land Hill deplores the passing of the system which had been in force 
for seventy-eight years on January roth, 1918. Here Mrs. Smyth 
contrasts the old system with the penny post. Franking was a 
scandal since it was given to those who least necded it, while the poorer 
man had to refuse to ‘‘ take up” (i.e., pay 8d. for a letter from 
a distant child), as it meant one loaf of bread less for the family. The 
variety of postal charges made it impossible to prepay the letter. Many 
letters were not ‘“‘taken up.’’ In 1837 there was a Revenue item of 
£122,000 for letters ‘‘ refused, mis-sent, redirected, and so forth.” 
Yet the reform involved in a penny post was sternly opposed for two 
years and a half. Mrs. Smyth writes: ‘‘ The present seems a fitting 
place to record the fact that the plan always to be associated with my 
father’s name was entirely his own. On some points while maturing 
it he consulted trusty advisers, especially his two elder brothers, also 
rarely gifted men, Matthew Davenport Hill and Edwin Hill.” Edwin, 
we are told, had a chief shape in devising, preparing and issuing the 
stamps, and invented an envelope-folding machine.. Mrs. Smyth holds 
the view that it would have been better to have reduced the weight to 
the original half-ounce to-day than to have increased the price. How- 
ever, we fancy that four ounces for three-halfpence would have’pleased 
the immortal founder of the modern postal system. 

* @ + & 





In ‘‘ From Hour to Hour: Essays for Odd Moments ' (Kegan Paul, 
3s. 6d. net), Mr. R. M. Lucey gives us twelve essays on subjects such 
as “ Work ™ (rather a sad opening), ‘‘ The Glamour of History ” ("in 
the company of early adventurers, who sailed uncharted seas and 
explored unknown lands, where strange adventures befell them, the 
hours pass with incredible swiftness '’), ‘‘ Authorship,” ‘‘ Maps," 
“ Words.” The volume has a good deal of literary merit, and many 
pleasing ideas fashioned in cultured phrases. But the book is obviously 
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a pre-war book, as indeed the author tells us.’ It has none of the 
bounding hope and sense of new things that seem to be the result of 
the long struggle. We were tired when the war began; to-day we are 
as fresh and ready for adventures as the children and wanderers Mr. 
Lucey admires. 

$ * * 

In “ Life’s Dusty Way: Old Failures and New Ideals,” by W. Y. 
Fullerton (Morgan & Scott. 3s. net), we have a series of essays on 
the way of life, on manners, restraint, contentment, fretting, ideals, 
and so forth, which are intended to show the way that others have 
chosen and to offer the reader a full choice. In the essay on ‘‘ Silence ”’ 
we are told the great truth that ‘‘ we al! need the discipline of silence ’’; 
in the paper on ‘‘ Ideals ” that “a man without an ideal is without a 
life purpose,” while a man with a false ideal is led into a cul-de-sac. 
The ‘‘ folly of the fear of death ” is the note of the last chapter, but 
we do not agree at all that R. L. Stevenson put the doctrine better than 
Browning put it. The wonderful lines ending ‘“ And the hunter is home 
from the hill” are never so hopeful as Browning’s ‘‘ Grow old along 
with me, the best is yet to be.” Mr. Fullerton quotes the wrong pass- 
age if he wishes to express the contempt of earthly death that filled the 
soul of Robert Browning. 


y% y% 
Ga % 


In ‘‘ The Gospel of the Cross’? (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net) we have’ 
in literary form from the pens of Mr. J. R. Coates, Mr. C. H. Dodd, 
Mr. W. F. Halliday, Mr. Malcolm Spencer, and Miss Olive Wyon, the 
literary expression ‘‘ of a Conference of the Swanwick Free Church 
Fellowship.” The Conference, following both the historical and the 
philosophical lines of inquiry, asked what is the meaning of historical 
Christianity to us. ‘‘ What is our right response to the message that 
reaches us? If the Cross of Christ is to be anything at all to us, it 
must be rescued alike from the far awayness of ancient history and from 
the generality of a ‘ doctrine,’ and brought to confront the conscience 
of each of us with its eternal challenge.” These studies of practical 
Christianity will be read with interest, and the * Study Outline ’’ in 
Appendix B. will be found useful by many students of applied religion. 

* % * 

We must record the publication of Mr. Ernest Belfort Bax’s 
“t Reminiscences and Reflections of a Mid and Late Victorian ’’ (George 
Allen & Unwin Lid. 7s. 6d. net). The book was written in 1916 and 
was intended to illustrate “‘ the last third of the nineteenth and the 
opening years of the twentieth century.” Mr. Bax is a little young to 
be reminiscent, since he was born on July 23rd, 1854, but the record of 
famous home and foreign Socialists and of notable social movements, 
and of various aspects of English life and thought, will find many 
readers. 

* Ea % 

Mr. Shaw Desmond, in ‘‘ The Souljof Denmark ” (T. Fisher Unwin. 
1os. 6d. net), seeks to promote a true understanding between ‘‘ Mother 
Denmark and her friend across the North Sea, John Bull.” Mr. Des- 
mond writes from four years’ intimate knowledge of a country which 
is really a country and yet where the senses of nationalism and imagina- 
tion are at a low ebb, writes of it with kindly, caustic, humorous touches 
which throw light on private, public, and economic life. He loves Den- 
mark, and therefore points out “‘ the failings as well as the virtues of 
his foster mother for the good of the immortal soul in which she doesn’t 
believe.” 
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A NECESSARY GUARANTEE OF THE PEACE. 


E have counted no cost too great to cast out the evil spirit 
of militarism, but our work is only half done if we leave 
the house empty, though swept and garnished. Unless 

we can place in command a new and better master the unclean 
spirits will return. We have fought for a peace that will endure, 
and the question thoughtful men have been asking themselves is 
this: have the free nations of the world the courage and vision to 
save civilisation by creating and firmly adhering to a League of 
Nations? We have to make up our minds now. 

It is noteworthy that on the same day (the 27th September) 
President Wilson and Mr. Asquith were speaking on the subject 
with the same earnestness and in the same spirit. Viscount Grey 
with the weight of his unrivalled experience and calm judgment, 
Mr. Balfour also a man who has long been in contact with foreign 
affairs and whose critical mind has explored the practical difficulties 
of the subject, and Lord Robert Cecil, who told. the House of 
Commons that he had been working out the provisions of a practical 
scheme, are all convinced and unhesitating supporters of the pro- 
posal, which, therefore, cannot be dismissed as a sanguine dream 
of mere visionaries or doctrinaires. 

President Wilson has made his appeal to the world in language 
of the greatest directness and emphasis. He has declared that 
“the constitution of a League of Nations and the clear definition 
of its objects must be a part, in a sense the most essential part, of 
the peace settlement itself.” It is in his judgment nothing less 
than a necessary guarantee of the peace. He gave the utmost weight 
to his declaration by adding that it was an authoritative state- 
ment representing his Government’s interpretation of its own duty 
with regard to peace; and he made a direct appeal to the leaders of 
the Allied Governments to speak as plainly as he had tried to 
speak and to say whether hif statement of the issues is in any 
degree mistaken. I hope it is impossible to doubt that the states- 
men of the Old World will give a prompt, adequate and worthy 
answer to the great statesman of the New World. 

In this country the idea is more or less generally accepted by 
men of all schools of political thought, and leaders of all parties 
have signified their adhesion in language of varying degrees of 
enthusiasm. But it is too often spoken of in vague and general 
terms, as it were with lip service, or treated as an amiable ideal 
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e 
difficult or perhaps impossible of attainment. It is expecting too 
much of human nature, we are told. The same criticism of despair 
has been made of every reform of great evils that are deeply 
imbedded in the structure of society. It was long applied to the 
abolitionists in America. That reform cost a long war but it was 
accomplished. You will never get any great thing done if you 
take a low view of human character and intelligence. This war 
has been so terrible that man will be indeed unteachable if he does 
not accept its lessons. ° 

There is no doubt that to a certain number the whole proposal 
is plainly unpalatable. Some regard it as a phase of pacificism. 
Itis hard to understand why. A complete League cannot be based 
upon anything but the effective defeat of militarism. One meets this 
prejudice in unexpected quarters among people who truly desire 
a lasting peace, and it seems to be founded upon a misconception. 
You may think some of the utterances of pacifists very wrong- 
headed, but you need: not quarrel with the Ten Commandments 
because you find pacifists who believe in them. 

Others object that it would be a hindrance to their favourite 
policy of Tariffs, but this again seems to be a mistake. Whether 
tariffs are wise or unwise is not to the point: the leagued nations 
will preserve their fiscal autonomy. President Wilson has not 
pledged the United States to give up its tariff or suggested that 
France or Italy should give up theirs. If the working of the League 
should prove an obstacle to tariff-wars in the future it will certainly 
save men from one of the most wasteful forms of strife, for the 
history of the tariff-wars of the past shows that they have involved 
heavy losses to both sides. ~ 

It is true that the very objects of the League imply two great 
limitations upon sovereignty, involved in the reduction of arma- 
ments and the collective right to interfere to prevent aggressive wars, 
but it is far from being intended otherwise to diminish national 
independence. On the contrary, the nations great and small will 
be free as never before to develop themselves according to their 
own ideas, none daring to make them afraid. I believe that the 
more this nation is called upon seriously to consider the matter 
the more it will appreciate that this great proposal is essential 
not only to the progress but to the maintenance of modern 
civilisation. 

I do not ignore or underestimate the difficulties involved in so 
drastic a change in the international relationships of the world. It 
means a new era in which the ambitions of monarchs and states- 
men and generals will be controlled by the opinion and conscience 
of the world, backed, as is essential, by adequate sanctions. Nor do 
I offer any criticism of the position of our present Foreign Secretary 
which was in effect that the thing is very difficult but must be accom- 
plished. He was perfectly right in pointing out the difficulties. 
People must be made to face the problem before progress can be 
made, to understand that they are asked to decide upon a practical 
proposal on which an immediate decision is required, not merely 
to express adhesion to a distant ideal. 

It would be a mistake to attribute all the trouble to modern dynas- 
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tic ambitions and the wiles of diplomatists, fatally pernicious as these 
have been. There have been in Europe deep-seated national and 
racial causes of disturbance, the fruits no doubt of ancient crimes 
of aggression. There have been intense jealousy and hatred between 
the races of Eastern Europe. The bitterness of the wars between 
the Balkan States, the long and tragic history of suffering borne 
by the subject races of Turkey ; the instability of Austria-Hungary 
with its two dominant races and a number of oppressed and dis- 
tontented subject races; the case of Poland, are familiar examples. 
The peace-terms will have to base the League of Nations upon a 
large re-settlement which will involve racial questions of great 
complexity. 

I happened to enter the Foreign Office at the time when Austria 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina and threatened Europe with war. 
when there was an illuminating revelation of the motives and 
methods of the statesmen of Central and Eastern Europe. During 
three years I watched the efforts which were made to conclude 
treaties of arbitration and the limited success of these efforts, as 
well as the absolute failure of repeated attempts to obtain a limita- 
tion of naval armaments by agreement with Germany. A League of 
Nations then appeared a mere dream. But we are living in a different 
world. A world-wide catastrophe has opened the eyes of men. We 
know now what modern war means in anguish, horror and loss to 
the belligerents. We see that even the most peaceful and inoffensive 
neutral cannot escape grave injury. For long years we shall all be 
toiling to regain what has been lost, and how much of the loss is 
absolutely irreparable! This proposal will not come to the world 
now as a theoretical or idealistic proposition as it would have done 
five years ago. Great fundamental questions have been raised : 

1. Can small nations endure in a world of force or must they 
become the mere vassals of military power ? 

2. Isany moral basis for civilisation to remain ? 

3- Must all the nations, however peace-loving and unaggressive, 
continue to devote their best brains, the most highly skilled of their 
workmen to perfecting new weapons of murder and destruction? Is 
every country to become a camp of armed men? Are terror and 
hatred to obsess the minds of men for ever ? 

The question of the limitation of armaments is perhaps the most 
difficult of those which a League of Nations will have to settle. 
What is to be the standard, how is it to be applied to nations great 
and small, to land powers and sea powers? How is observance of 
the standard to be enforced? Is it possible to prevent the secret 
invention and preparation of diabolical new instruments of whole- 
sale destruction ? > : 

And yet the limitation of armaments is a fundamental object of 
the League. It is necessary if the impoverished nations are to have 
a chance of restoring the waste of war and maintaining, by the arts 
of peace, a decent standard of comfort among the masses of the 
people. All the belligerent nations will emerge from the war 
bearing an unparalleled load of debt. We have multiplied our 
national debt more than ten times, and the burden of our Allies 
will not be less in proportion to their capacity. In other respects 
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they have suffered bitter losses which we have escaped. Every 
element of destruction has been at work: battle, rapine, fire. Wast 
tracts of Europe have been left desolate ; towns, villages, farmsteads, 
bridges, railways, factories, machinery destroyed; mines seriously 
injured; the very fields, trampled by armed men and sown with 
shell instead of grain, will not quickly recover their old fertility. 
In our own case perhaps our worst material loss has been that of 
millions of tons of shipping which we have not succeeded in 
replacing and which must for some time seriously affect our position 
in the oversea trade of the world, even if wé obtain that reparation 
in actual ships which I think we are entitled to demand from 
Germany. We have also the serious task before us of restoring our 
position in the foreign exchanges, for during four years we have 
been importing hundreds of millions worth of munitions, food, and 
raw material for which we were unable to pay by our exports. 
Worst of all for the future of Europe, millions of the young men 
who were the strength, the skill, the brains of the nations have been 
slain or maimed. The work of restoration will mean years of 
laborious effort. Can the nations afford to add to their burdens the 
crushing expenditure which would be necessary to maintain war 
preparations on the modern scale? If one visits our arsenals, our 
national factories, our private armament works, our shipbuilding 
yards, and our aerodromes, not to speak of the countless shops 
which formerly produced articles useful to man but are now 
diverted to war work of infinite variety, one can form some notion 
of the cost of preparing for war on the present scale, and some, 
conjecture of what preparing for the war of the future will involve. 
Our old Army and Navy Estimates will be as nothing. Every 
month during the war science and invention have been adding to 
the variety and costliness of the machinery of destruction on the 
sea and under the sea, on land and in the air. The experience of 
the past gives no idea of the extravagant cost of the military 
preparations of the future if this fiendish rivalry is to be allowed 
to continue unchecked by the common sense of mankind. To this 
devil’s race national ruin is the only goal. It is really a test question 
for civilisation. Unlimited competition in armaments must mean 
nothing less than a serious and dangerous reduction in the 
standard of comfort of the peoples. 

It has been objected that all this is true, but that a League of 
Nations to enforce limitation of armaments and ensure peace is 
impossible because the world cannot+trust the honesty of Germany. 
She may enter the League, but it will be with no true intention of 
abiding by its decisions. This distrust is natural and inevitable 
and practically universal, based as*it is upon years of bitter 
experience of the cynical brutality alike of the German soldier and 
the German diplomatist. Still to this objection there is a sufficient 
answer. There is the more reason to constitute a League of 
civilised nations to protect the world against the greed of a nation 
which will have proved herself to be outside the pale of a true 
civilisation. Society must combine against the bandit. But I 
confess I think it will be a very chastened and crippled Germany 
which will emerge from this war—a Germany discredited with her 
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Allies, a Germany which has been taught the stern lesson that all 
her long and huge preparations, her ‘‘ will to conquer,” her 
caléulated and inhuman ‘“‘frightfulness’’ have failed to prevail 
against the spirit of freedom. Militarism in Germany has been 
built up upon a series of uninterrupted victories easily won during 
two generations. I doubt if it can maintain itself in defeat. 

The moral power behind this League will be the determination 
of the free peoples of the world. Its staunchest adherents will, I 
, believe, be the young men returning from the war, who have 
“ supped full with horrors ’’ and who hate militarism. 

The real question is—Is the rest of the world ripe for this great 
proposal? We know the position of the United States of America. 
I am sure we may add that of the great confederation of British 
peoples. France has been giving serious study to the issues 
involved in a practical scheme. No little importance attaches to 
the adhesion of the nations which are not counted among the Great 
Powers. It is only reasonable to expect that, once freed from the 
fear of lawless reprisals by Germany, the smaller nations will be 
eager to join the League. However careful and anxious they have 
been to maintain strict neutrality, it has been a feeble protection. 
International Law has been torn in tatters. Their ships have been 
sunk, their crews murdered. In some cases they have suffered more 
from shortness of food, of coal, of raw materials than a belligerent 
country like our own. They must see that the only security for 
maintaining their national independence against an aggressive 
power with German ideas of morality must depend upon the creation 
of such a league. 

The aggregate influence and power of a combination of smaller 
nations would not be inconsiderable. They could add largely to 
the economic pressure that could be applied by the greater powers 
of the League. If to the economic pressure we exercised at the 
beginning of the war, we could have added that of the United 
States, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Spain and Switzerland, the 
position of Germany would have been very serious long ago. 
Economic pressure will be one of the most important sanctions of 
the League against an aggressive power. 

One may be pardoned for conjecturing what would have been the 
position in August, 1914, if a League of Nations had been in 
existence. It is not conceivable that Austria, though backed Ly 
Germany, would have dared to maintain her ultimatum to Serbia. 
This was an undoubted case for the intervention of the League, 
which would have insisted on the matter in dispute being referred 
to arbitration. No doubt Germany counted on having to fight 
only France, Russia and Serkia. She did not believe that we would 
intervene and certainly she never dreamed for a moment that the 
United States of America would be drawn into the conflict. Had 
she been faced by the general condemnation of the world, backed 
by the vast power of the League to exercise economic, military and 
naval pressure, there is little doubt that war would have been 
averted. 

With the exception of Germany and Austria no power desired 
war, least of all this country. In 1914 the Government was devoting 
itself to Jarge plans of social amelioration. There was no jingo 
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spirit before this war. I spoke to men of alf shades of political 
opinion in the House of Commons; everyone trusted that war would 
be averted. And yet two Emperors and a few Generals, supported 
by a people dominated by, and saturated with, the spirit of military 
ambition and commercial greed, were able to force the world into 
war, and all the great free nations were drawn unwillingly into 
the maelstrom. 

Once we have secured a stable peace, the nation has to resume 
the task so wantonly and wickedly interrupted. It will be a greater 
task now, to be faced (let us not shirk the fact) with impaire 
resources. The war has placed upon us new responsibilities which 
the nation will desire to meet fully and generously. Of these the 
first is the care of those incapacitated in its service, and of the 
widows, children, and dependents of those who have given their 
lives in its cause. That is part of our war debt which we shall 
honourably repay, so far indeed as it can ever be repaid. 

We have to resume the work upon which we started in 1914 of 
adequately housing the people, with four lost years to make up 
during which there has been no building except for war purposes, 
and under incomparably more onerous and more costly conditions. 
It is easy to say this must be treated as war expenditure; the 
municipalities must build and must be protected from loss by 
grants or guarantees from the Treasury. That is all very well so 
far as it goes. But you cannot build houses with grants. You 
want stones and bricks, timber and steel. For four years quarries 
and brickfields have been nearly idle, forests have been cut down 
to supply the needs of the Army, steel, instead of being turned 
into machinery for reproductive purposes or ships to carry our 
commerce, has been turned into cannon and shells and warships. 
There will be an enormous demand for building material and for 
metals to restore the towns, farmhouses, cottages, factories 
destroyed by war and brutal rapine in Belgium, in France, and 
other parts of Europe. I have dwelt upon this case because the 
obligation is universally admitted and because it illustrates how 
great will be the new demands upon the resources, not of this 
country only, but of the world. 

War expenditure will not cease with the signing of peace. The 
nation fully realises its responsibility to those whom it has called 
to risk life and limb in its cause. The demand for labour will be 
enormous, in the sense that there will be no limit to the work 
requiring to be done, but much of that demand will be ineffective 
for a time on account of the deficiency of raw material for many of 
our trades. It is our plain duty to protect our soldiers and their 
families against privation until they can return to remunerative 
employment. 

There is a new sense of national responsibility as to old duties. 
We have recognised that we must care more sedulously for the 
infants and the children, for the adolescent boys and girls at a 
critical period of their lives, that they may grow up the capable and 
healthy citizens of whom the nation stands in supreme need. We 
are happily taking larger views of education as a national asset of 
the first importance to the progress and stability of the State, and 
must devote a larger share of our resources to that fruitful field. 
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There will be a flew demand for many other things, certainly for 
a better public health service. It is true all this expenditure will be 
productive in the long run. We shall in the end reap a rich reward, 
but nevertheless in the difficult years immediately after the war the 


‘performance of these duties will involve large demands upon our 


resources as a State. 

Nor do these illustrations of claims upon the State by any means 
exhaust the demand upon the resources of the nation. We have 
to restore our interrupted oversea trade and our industries which 
have so largely been directed into supplying the requirements of 
war, that employment may be found for the millions of men 
returning from the field and of men and women whose present 
employment will have come to an end. I wish to write in no 
pessimistic spirit. Masters and men and women showed so 
remarkable an adaptability in converting their experience of peace 
production to manufacturing the instruments of war, that I believe 


-they will show the same adaptability in returning to the work of 


peace. But all those who have considered the subject recognise 
that this second transition period will be in many respects and for 
various reasons more difficult than the first, involving problems 
much less simple, calling for the highest qualities not only of 
statesmanship in the Government, but of wisdom and patriotism 
throughout all classes of the nation, and making great demands 


_ upon our depleted resources. 


We have a vast work of rebuilding before us—how vast we shall 
only appreciate when the artificial conditions of war have passed 
away. When one tries to imagine the condition of Europe striving 
laboriously to recover herself while weighed down by an unlimited 
competition in armaments, one is reminded of the graphic picture 
of the rebuilding of Jerusalem under Nehemiah when half the people 
laboured on the walls and the other half stood at arms watching 
for the enemy, and even of the half who worked: we read, ‘‘ every 
one of them with one of his hands wrought in the work and with 
the other held a weapon.’’ Is that to be the-fate of the great 
democracies of Europe, the end of all their high hopes of peaceful, 
orderly, progressive development? In that direction lie “red ruin 
and the breaking up of laws.” : 

The nations must be freed from the constant dread of war and 
the unceasing pressure of competition in armaments, that they may 
repair their losses and time may heal their wounds. We have come 
to the supreme test of our civilisation. The military autocracies 
thought that the free democratic peoples were decadent and in- 
capable of a supreme effort, an easy prey to their sterner temper. 
But the men of the free countries have shown a noble readiness to 
fight and die for liberty. They were told that this is a war to 
end war. May that come true. Surely our civilisation contains 
enough of wisdom, of moral sense, of common sense to complete 
their work, to place freedom and peace, for which these men fought, 
upon secure foundations and, even at some sacrifice of national 
pride and vainglory and ambition, to build upon the ruins of. war 
an enduring temple to the Prince of Peace for the healing of the 
nations. 

T. McKinnon Woop. 
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BULGARIA. " 


ULGARIA was the first of the Central Powers to ask for 
terms of surrender, and although these were declared to be 
unconditional she at once accepted them. In this she showed 

an independence which has characterised the nation since it 
existed. Every well-wisher to the peasant State is glad that she is 
out of the war. She ought never to have been in it. The 
blundering of diplomats had much to do with her entry, but King 
Ferdinand had more. Many causes brought about her exit in the 
first week of October. Ferdinand’s abdication was the best thing 
he ever did in the interests of Bulgaria. Whether his son Boris 
will satisfy the people over whom Ferdinand, acting upon the bad 
old conception that a king has the right to dispose of his subjects, 
reigned, remains to be seen. 

The immediate cause of her exit was notably weariness of the 
struggle in which her enemies were obtaining steady success. But 
the sturdy obstinacy of the Bulgars would not have permitted such 
an exit except for other and entirely different causes. The national 
heart was never in the war. The people never forgot that Russia 
was their deliverer from the Turkish yoke. Even after many 
reasons for distrusting Russia they willingly consented in 
February, 1912, to leave the settlement of their differences with 
Serbia to the arbitration of the Czar, and until the collapse of 
Russia they claimed that these should be so settled., There were 
other causes which influenced the exit of Bulgaria. 

As I am concerned here mainly with Bulgaria’s recent action I 
pass lightly over her early history after 1878. I note, however, 
three facts which ought not to be overlooked as contributing to her 
recent action. 

1. Russia was the deliverer of Bulgaria and both deserved and 
received the gratitude of the Bulgarian people. The Russian War 
Party made it transparently clear that their intention was to make 
of Bulgaria a Russian province. That party was both obstinate 
and persistent in carrying out this design. 

2. That Austria acquiesced in this project, but apparently 
always on condition that she should be allowed to do what she liked 
with Serbia. The two Great Powers plotted one against the other 
for many years, and in 1897 an understanding was come to between 
them that Bulgaria should be left within the sphere of influence of 
Russia, while Austria was to have a free hand in Serbia. As early 
as 1885, while Prince Alexander was still on the princely throne, 
an incident occurred which illustrates both the statements I have 
made. Russia, irritated by the constant opposition of the Bulgars 
who, under their first great Minister Stambuloff, raised the cry of 
‘‘ Bulgaria for the Bulgarians,” determined to bring the péople to 
heel. Every officer in the Army above the rank of lieutenant was a 
Russian. Russia in one day ordered all these officers to return 
home. Prince Alexander was absent at Varna. Then the news 
came that a Serbian Army had invaded the country. Without 
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superior officers a*fierce soldiers’ battle was fought (November, 
1885) at Slivnitza, the Serbians were badly beaten and were 
pursued to the frontiers of the country. There the Bulgarians had 
to stop because Austria announced that if they entered Serbian 
territory they would have to deal with her. In other words, the 
two most despotic Powers in Europe had agreed that Bulgaria 
might be forced by the Czar to become a Russian province. Each 
wished to employ a small Balkan State as a pawn for its own 
purpose. The next quarter of a century saw a long diplomatic and 
selfish struggle between Russia and Bulgaria. 

3. The third fact to which I call attention is that Bulgaria had 
reason to believe in the desire of England, France, and the United 
States to do her justice. War weary, led into the struggle against 
her wishes, called on to fight side by side with her traditional 
enemies, she was anxious to get out of the war and having 
confidence in the three Powers named, especially in America, she 
made an unconditional surrender. The story of Bulgaria since her 
creation asa nation in 1878 is a clear-cut one, and furnishes a 
valuable illustration of the injunction, ‘‘ Put not your trust in 
princes.” 

The essential features of Bulgaria’s history must be briefly 
recalled. A people long oppressed under the tyranny of the Turks 
attempted, in 1876, to rise against their oppressors. The knowledge 
that such an attempt was contemplated led to Moslem atrocities in 
which sixty villages were burned and 12,000 men, women, and 
children were massacred in cold blood. It was the only method 
which the Turk had learned of suppressing risings or answering 
calls for better government. When the news reached England 
popular indignation drove our Government to enquire into the 
truth of the reports which had been sent. Two commissions, the 
first American, the second British, were sent into Bulgaria. They 
each found that the above statements were not exaggerated. 
Russia, quite unprepared for war, became even more completely 
aroused than was England; for her people had long claimed to be 
the protector of the Christians under Turkish rule. A Conference 
met in Constantinople in December, 1876, in which every Power 
in Europe was represented. Its object was to persuade the Porte 
to adopt reforms for the benefit of Bulgaria and Serbia, and 
prevent the recurrence of massacres. Its members were unanimous 
in pressing for such reforms: but Abdul Hamid had now been girt 
with the sword of Osman and refused all reforms or suggestions 
of reforms. The Conference broke up at the end of January, and 
Lord Salisbury, the representative of Great Britain, was hounded 
out of Turkey by the subsidised press. Lord Salisbury remarked 
to me and others the last evening he was in Constantinople, ‘‘ We 
have tried to save Turkey, but she refuses salvation.” Russia 
declared war on April 24th, 1877, and after a year’s hard fighting 
Turkey was beaten. Bulgaria was established as a Principality by 
the Treaty of San Stefano which was revised by arrangement 
between Great Britain and Russia and the Treaty of Berlin took 
its place. 

The Bulgars were to choose a prince. They chose Alexander, 
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a good but weak man. Then a struggle began which vitally altered 
the relations between Russia and Bulgaria. The war party in 
Russia, as already stated, determined to have its own way. There 
was no pretence of “‘ self-determination ° of the people. Russia 
was ‘‘ the Deliverer and the Conqueror.” Bulgaria should become 
a Russian province. During ten long years the struggle went on. 
An infamous Russian intrigue expelled Alexander in 1887. Then 
it became necessary to choose a successor. Russia put forward her 
candidate. But the people would not have him. A deputation wae 
appointed by the Sobranje, the Bulgarian Chamber, to find a 
prince. They selected Ferdinand, as yet an unknown Austrian 
officer. Russia was once more disappointed, and from that time 
onward she became the enemy of Bulgaria. 

Two influences must be noted as having great importance from 
that time up to the present upon Bulgarian history, the first is 
that England steadily supported the independence of Bulgaria and 
opposed the Russian intention to force its people to accept her 
yoke. England never has had a design for a foot of Bulgarian terri- 
tory and her diplomacy was used solely for the benefit of the people. 
The influence to which I allude is that of the United States. 
As my readers have probably noticed the United States has never 
declared war upon Bulgaria, the explanation is that Bulgaria has 
received from America more aid in finding her soul than from all 
other countries. This influence came mainly from the great Ameri- 
can institution known as Robert College in Constantinople. The 
late Dr. Washburn, the Principal of that College for nearly forty 
years, was a man of magnetic influence resembling that of Arnold 
of Rugby. Every year saw a number of graduates in the College 
of various races, but notably Bulgarian, who were hard students 
and whose minds had been trained to accept the ideals of America. 
Stambuloff, though not himself there trained, spoke in very high 
terms of the value of its work. His successor Stoiloff was a 
graduate and a man greatly respected both in Bulgaria and in 
England. He was one of the earliest graduates and with him was 
Mr. Panaretoff who since the commencement of the world war 
has been the able representative of Bulgaria in Washington. 
Clear-headed and thoughtful but strictly straight in his diplomatic 
and private conduct, he has earned the respect of all in America 
who take an interest in Eastern politics. The only other Robert 
College Prime Minister who may be mentioned is Mr. Gueshoff 
whose conduct in refusing to continue in office when King 
Ferdinand, probably at the dictation of Austria, sent new terms to 
be added to those already settled between him and Mr. Passitch, 
the Serbian Premier, gives him a notable place in the history of 
the last six years. If the story as told by various writers, largely 
confirmed by Gueshoff himself, be true, then King Ferdinand is 
responsible for the second Bulgarian war and for her entry on 
the side of Germany and Austria. Passitch, the great Serbian 
Premier and Gueshoff who occupied the same position in Bulgaria, 
were authorised to arrange the difficulties between their two 
countries. They had virtually completed their task when Gueshoff 
received an order from his King to await the arrival of Savoff. 
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When the latter arrived he produced new terms and on reading 
them Gueshoff indignantly threw down his pen and declared that 
as they meant war he would have nothing to do with them. Mr. 
Gteshoff emphasises the fact that no meeting of ministers had taken 
place and that the new terms were those of King Ferdinand alone. 
Efforts were made to retain the services of Gueshoff, but within 
a month he had resigned. War ensued. The intention of Ferdinand 
was to surprise Serbia but he had miscalculated, and in the war, 
ewhich was due to his interference, the Bulgarian army was 
deservedly beaten to its knees. Even before that event the King 
had forfeited the confidence of the best men in his country and 
especially of the large section of the educated class that had been 
trained at Robert College. He was regarded as the tool of Austria 
and subsequently of Germany. . 

When in August 1914 war was declared, Ferdinand found the 
sentiment of his people favourable to the Allies. Bulgaria, as it 
appears to me, had a real grievance in the refusal of the Powers to 
carry out the arrangement which had been entered into in February, 
1912. The British Government, several months after the World 
War commenced, was approached with the suggestion that 
the Allies should promise that if Bulgaria remained neutral this 
grievance should be redressed. A promise was given and the 
Bulgarians asked for it in writing. Time was lost and the Bul- 
garians claim that representations which they made to our Minister 
at Sofia were never transmitted to England. When the answer 
came it is said to have been different from the promise which had 
been made. One Power was against the suggested arrangement. 
I believe that Power was Serbia herself. A well-informed observer, 
Mr. Noel Buxton, who was in Belgrade in December, 1914, states 
that it was his impression that Passitch was waiting to be ordered 
by the Powers to make the concession demanded. If such an order 
were given he could have told his constituents that it was in their 
interests to comply with it, but as it was never given, the war party, 
urged constantly at Sofia by the representatives of Berlin and 
Vienna, decided that Bulgaria should throw in her lot with the 
Central Powers. Finally, partly as a result of the vacillation of 
diplomacy, the King had his own way, but the feeling in the Army 
as well as in the country generally was in favour of England and 
the Allies, and it soon became recognised that ‘if they could get 
rid of their king who had never been popular, their best course 
would be to act as they did in the beginning of last month. 

When Bulgaria joined the Central Powers she saw that the 
latter were everywhere marching triumphantly eastward against 
the Russians. Rumania was about to bé invaded. Serbia had been 
captured with a rush and her inhabitants driven into their moun- 
tains. Montenegro was already in the grip of the Austrians. 
Meantime an Allied camp had been formed at Salonica of French 
and British troops who were soon afterwards joined by the Greeks, 
for Greece had got rid of King Constantine. Venizelos, an entirely 
trustworthy Prime Minister, was in power. This allied force aided 
the fine remnant of Serbian troops, and gradually but certainly 
Serbia was being recovered. When Uskub was about to fall, the 
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Bulgarians saw the danger of the situation “and unconditionally 
surrendered. On the 13th October we learned that a portion of 
the Army of the Allies had defeated the German troops wh had 
retired before ours in the neighbourhood of Nish and that we had 
cut the direct railway line between Belgrade and Constantinople. 
Every subsequent day’s telegrams have shown further progress 
made by Serbia and the Allies against German and Austrian troops. 
Now that the Bulgarians have surrendered, virtually all the roads 
leading from the north of the Danube towards Philippopolis ang 
Constantinople are in Allied hands. The action of Bulgaria has 
thus inflicted a very severe blow on Germany. The capture of the 
position at Nish knocks the keystone out of Germany’s corridor 
to Constantinople, and Constantinople itself is within easier grasp 
of the Allies than it has been since 1915. Everybody in the country 
desired the termination of the war. The Bulgarian soldier fights 
well but dislikes war. He is a thinking animal and would fight 
hard for a cause which he believed just. But he had no desire to 
further the private designs of a king whom he little respected and 
whom he regarded as the tool of Austria and Germany. 

Later on in speaking of Turkey I shall have to say something 
of the consequences of her withdrawal from the war in the event 
of Turkey not following her example. The abdication of Ferdinand 
in favour of his son Boris may secure the dynasty of Ferdinand, 
but it cannot wipe out the injuries which he has inflicted upon the 
country, nor can it be admitted that a reigning sovereign has the 
right to pass on the succession without consulting the will of his 
people. 

In a letter dated October 12th from Sofia the arrival there is 
reported of a small British Force which was well received by the 
population. The same letter, however, from Mr. Ward Price tells 
ugly stories of the brutal treatment of Serbian prisoners by the 
Bulgarians. The acts of savage cruelty by Bulgarians on Serbians 
and to a less extent the hostility between Bulgaria and Greece, while 
demanding the strongest condemnation on the part of all civilised 
powers is specially lamentable on the part of Bulgaria, for by such 
acts she is diminishing her chances of a favourable settlement of 
a real grievance. 


TURKEY. 


As with Bulgaria, so with Turkey. The United States of 
America have not declared war upon Turkey. She has played 
havoc among some of the American schools in the interior of the 
country where the Turkish troops wege under German generals who 
apparently did not understand why schools belonging to ‘their 
enemies should be favoured by the Turks. Nevertheless they have 
been so favoured. The great institutions of Robert College and 
the Girls’ College at Constantinople have not been seriously 
molested. When it is remembered that all the Protestant missions 
in Turkey are under the Board of Protestant Missions at Boston, 
a body which has large ramifications and a great influence 
throughout the Union, one may recognise that the Turks were wise 
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in inflicting upon them the minimum of inconvenience. It was the 
sense of this influence, combined with the high value of the work 
they were doing, which made Turks and Bulgars alike unwilling to 
provoke President Wilson into declaring war on either of their 
respective nations. 

Writing in this Review in November, 1914, from Con- 
stantinople, I advised Turkey that in her own interest she should 
remain neutral, and affirmed that if she joined Germany the Bagdad 
reilway, with all that it meant for Turkey, would be lost. The 
Turkish Ministry was divided. Probably half its members desired 
to keep out of the war. When it was pointed out to them that their 
clear duty as presented by international law was to insist on the 
disarming of the ‘‘ Goeben’”’ and “ Breslau,” which had sought 
shelter in the Straits, this division at once showed itself. The 
majority yielded to the threats of Admiral Suchon who was in 
command of the two ships. The Admiral declared that he would 
knock the Sublime Porte about the heads of the Ministers if they 
attempted disarmament. Wangenheim, the German Ambassador, 
insisted upon sending German officers on board the ships of the 
Turkish fleet and a keen struggle commenced between him on the 
one side and the representatives of England, France, and Russia 
and Turkish Ministers on the other for supremacy. The 
Germans took charge forcibly of the Turkish fleet, and Odessa 
was bombarded by the German ships mentioned and the Turkish 
fleet under German officers. Turkey was then forced into war. 
France, Russia, and England demanded passports for their 
ambassadors on the day following, October 3oth. The ill- 
considered Dardanelles expedition followed. We were beaten. 
The expedition to Bagdad met with grave disaster at Kut. The 
Turks now grew hopeful of success. Enver Pasha, said to be of 
Polish origin, disliked both at the palace and by the thoughtful 
section of the Turks, became all-powerful. The struggle with 
Russia was popular, for she was the traditional enemy. England 
and France were regarded as not unfriendly, in spite of the fact 
mentioned by me at the time that German agents went round to 
the barracks declaring to the Turkish troops that England was 
Turkey’s great enemy. The Turkish population never believed it. 
Then the tide gradually turned. A new expedition from India 
profited by the blunders of its predecessor. Bagdad, a city dear to 
Moslems, was captured, and General Marshall’s success has since 
been uninterrupted. His men have not merely captured Meso- 
potamia, but under his firm rule have enabled the Arabs to make 
that part of the Empire already more productive than it ever was 
under Turkish rule. The peagants are satisfied to be under rulers 
who deal justly with them. The presence of Indian troops, pro- 
fessing like them the faith of Islam, gave the assurance that 
religious rites would not be interfered with. That struck the right 
note. His later advance towards Aleppo was almost without 
hindrance. 

The Turks, however, much as they valued Bagdad, attached more 
importance to Egypt. England had commenced at once with a 
change of Khedive. The country had often been quoted as the 
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brightest jewel in the crown of the Padisha. Germany promised 
that it should be given back to him. But the Egyptians were,well 
content to be under the rule of a prince who was declared 
independent of Constantinople. Then the German-led Turks 
attempted to destroy the-Suez Canal and to attack Egypt across 
the Ghor, an almost waterless and stony desert, so desolate that 
Kitchener, while making a survey of the country for the Palestine 
Exploration Society, declared that for the first time in his life he 
felt for a few moments hopeless of finding his way through itə 
General Allenby, already a well-known leader of cavalry, was sent 
to defeat the Turkish project. His successful capture of Southern 
Palestine, crowned by the occupation of Jerusalem, is within the 
recollection of all. His entry into the Holy City was marked by 
wonderful tact. The population had seen or heard of the entry 
of the Kaiser twenty years earlier. With Eastern appreciation of 
spectacular effects they compared the earlier entry with that of 
Allenby. The Gate of David was widened to let in the Kaiser, 
the much belauded emperor, already believed by a large portion of 
the population to have become a Moslem, who entered in triumph. 
Masquerading as a crusader he showed no reverence for the Holy ` 
Places. But it was noted that as he marched pompously to the 
German church the choir sang the anthem, ‘“‘ Rejoice, O daughter 
of Zion, behold, Thy King cometh!” Allenby, on reaching the 
same gate, descended from his horse and his example was 
followed by his officers. Moslem guards were placed 
around the Mosque of Omar, the site ,venerated alike by 
Jews, Moslems, and Christians; other places dear either 
to the Moslem soul or to that of Christians and Jews, were treated 
with similar respect. All the inhabitants felt the significance of the 
comparison between the two entries. Since then the city which 
when I saw it was the filthiest I had ever seen and which the Turks 
had never seriously attempted to supply with water, either for 
drinking or cleansing, has been placed under sanitary officers and 
the health of the people is already notably bettered. e have had 
for centuries in Turkey and the East generally the reputation of 
being a justice-loving people, and when to this reputation is added 
the tactful care of Allenby and his men, as well as a like carefulness 
of General Marshall in the Mesopotamian Expedition to pay for 
everything they took, our popularity spread rapidly befofe the 
advance of each army. The natural kindliness of the British 
soldier, combined with the fact that he was not a thief, touched the 
heart of the Syrian peasants. They asked to kiss the badge on his 
cap, and the passage of our troops through the country when not 
actually fighting was a joyous procession. The peasants who had 
hidden their treasures,. including the seed corn from the Turkish 
army, produced them readily to the British. Copper utensils, as 
well as personal ornaments, which were hastily hidden away on 
the approach of the Turks, were once more brought to light. As 
each week gave us fresh news of his advance throughout the country 
we saw not ‘only the capture of thousands of Moslem soldiers, but 
the willing homage of a grateful population. Some anxiety was 
felt even after Allenby had got northward up the Sea of Galilee 
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as to his success before Damascus and as.to the French success at 
Beyrout, yet he captured the city, one of the three most ancient 
mentfoned in the Bible, and the whole population, Moslem, 
Christian, and Jew, turned out to welcome him with an enthusiasm 
not seen in Palestine for six hundred years. 

I have often called attention to the folly of the Turks in alienating 
the Moslem Arab population by endeavouring to substitute Turkish 
for the sacred language, and the foolish movement towards 
Turanianism, described last month in these pages, had much to 
do with the completeness of Allenby’s success. The King of the 
Hedjaz and the Ulema of the sacred cities of Islam in the protests 
quoted in last month’s Review emphasised the departure of the 
Turks from the faith of Islam, but the principal grievance which 
affected them and the whole of the Arab population was the pro- 
scription of Arabic, the universal language in Syria and Arabia. 
Such proscription alienated Christians as well as Moslems and the 
co-operation of Allenby’s forces with those of the King of the 
Hedjaz brought about the union of nearly all Syria and Arabia 
against the interference of the faithless Turks. Beyond doubt this 
facilitated Allenby’s task. The official return given by our own 
Government is that Allenby’s force captured 95,000 prisoners. No 
attempt has been produced to estimate those taken by the King of the 
Hedjaz, probably 15,000 would be rather under than over the mark. 

Meantime a French expedition had gone to Beyrout and was 
there received with wild enthusiasm. Beyrout is regarded by the 
population of Syria, Moslem and Christian alike, as the great 
modern centre of learning. The American college is a University. 
Under a series of able directors it has sent out medical men and 
civil engineers throughout Turkey and the Levant. While dis- 
tinctly Christian it is not denominational; though its influence has 
happily stimulated the large Maronite population of the Lebanon 
which now extends to the plain well to the South of Damascus, to 
improve the education of Maronite Catholics. France has since 
1840 taken a special interest in the progress of Beyrout and Northern 
Syria. In the settlement after the war, if the Government of Syria 
is to be in accordance with the self-determination of the inhabitants, 
it is not unlikely that the northern portion of Syria would be placed 
under French protection. Mr. Balfour on behalf of our Govern- 
ment wisely accepted the suggestion that special provision should 
be made for the rule of Palestine so as to give a dominant share 
to the Jews. 

The successes of Allenby and Marshall, if the latter succeeds in 
defeating the German-led Army under Liman von Sanders out 
of Aleppo, practically clearg the Turk as a ruler out of 
the whole of the Empire south of a line running east 
to the Persian Gulf from the bay of Alexandretta. The 
combined enterprises of Allenby, Marshall, and the fleets at 
Beyrout constitute one of the most noteworthy triumphs of civili- 
sation. A large tract of country which for nearly a thousand years 
had been devastated by armies belonging to different States and 
Creeds and which during the last four hundred years had been 
under the destructive rule of the Turk, will be delivered, with little 
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loss, from the hands of the oppressor and brought under the 
influences of Western Civilisation. ` 

Even after these successes there will still remain to the Turk 
territory in Asia Minor from the Ægean to the mountains of 
Armenia. This region has always furnished the largest and best 
contingent of troops to the Turkish Army. In addition the Turks 
have another contingent, possibly of 40,000 men, in Rumania 
and Bulgaria. 

Assuming that the Turks do not follow the example of Bulgarias 
the position of Turkey will be difficult. The only Army which she 
possesses is partly in the Asia Minor Plain, partly in Rumania, 
partly in Eastern Armenia, and partly beyond that country in the 
neighbourhood of Baku; there probably are a few thousand 
Turkish soldiers scattered about the long plain of Asia Minor and 
at a few points like Smyrna on the Ægean. There is also a 
small but probably strong contingent at Constantinople largely 
under German officers. The latest information, however, poinis 
to a great exodus of Germans across the Black Sea to the ports of 
Constanza, Sulina and Odessa, the first two ports being in direct 
communication with Germany. 

Under the new position in Bulgaria, the way of the Allies 
to Constantinople is greatly simplified. They are already in 
possession of the main line which they captured at Nish, but there 
is also a direct railway between Constantinople and Dedeagatch 
which runs parallel with the north end of the Agean to Salonica 
through Seres. This may be used by the troops of the Allies to 
gain entrance into the Thracian Peninsula a few miles north of 
the lines at Chatalja. Your readers can judge as well as I whether 
these lines, which would have been forced by the Bulgars in 1912, 
if the Czar had not vetoed the passage of their Army to Constanti- 
nople, would be likely to resist an Allied army under present 
conditions. 

Meanwhile events in Turkey and the Balkan States are following 
each other with such rapidity that it is useless to note such as are 
not decisive. Incomprehensible telegrams from dubious sources, 
mostly German, are coming in daily. The new Sultan is asserting 
himself. Talaat and Enver Pashas have resigned. Tewfik, 
Ambassador to England until the war broke out, has been 
unable to form a ministry. The Germans have assembled 
a number of ships in the Bosphorus, possibly to protect the Capital, 
more probably to enable the Germans in the city to escape to 
Odessa in case Turkey follows the example of Bulgaria. Various 
questions of world importance, specially regarding Turkey, are 
looming in the distance. One such concerns the future of the 
Armenians. The hideous story of the brutal massacres of a large 
portion of that race would require a very long article for itself. 
A second such question regards the existence of Turkey or the 
limitations to which she will have to submit. The time to discuss 
these matters is not yet. The mills of God have been grinding 
slowly in the Near East for five hundred years but are now running 
rapidly, and we may soon see an epoch-making and world 
transformation. 
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England’s record ‘with reference to Turkey is a singularly clean 
one. In the Crimean War her opposition to Russia was founded 
on tke belief of our fathers. that Russia intended to make an 
unprovoked aggression upon Turkey. From that time until her 
entry into war with us in October, 1914, England showed a 
strong conservative feeling of friendship for the Ottoman Porte. 
Our fathers believed in the justice of supporting the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman dominions. If unwittingly they some- 
times sanctioned acts of tyranny against the races subject to Turkish 
rule, their hands were clean in the matter. In 1860, England and 
France interfered to prevent disorders between the Druses and 
the Maronites, but carefully respected Turkish supremacy. In 1878 
England required the treaty of San Stefano to be cut down so as 
to preserve territory to the Sultan. The noble traditions of 
Canning, Dufferin, and White have been well continued by 
Marshall and Allenby. And if the war were to come to an end 
to-morrow our reputation for acting with justice towards all the 
people of Turkey and with mercy towards the oppressed, an old 
and well-earned reputation throughout the East, would justly be 
greater than ever. ‘ 
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‘INDIA AND MR. CHARLES ROBERTS, M.P. 


N the September number of THE CONTEMPORARY REWEW, 
Mr. Charles Roberts accepts my statement that I do not dissent 
from the policy announced by the Secretary of State for India in 

August of last year, and proceeds to argue that acceptance of certain 
proposals of the Montague-Chelmsford Report, ought, therefore, 
logically to follow. No one who knows India would dream of 
repudiating a formal pledge involving movement in the direction 
of the only goal which is conceivable in the relations between Great 
Britain and the huge dependency for which she is solely respon- 
sible. When I went to Bombay in 1907, I believed it to be my first 
‘duty to further ‘‘the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions °’ by striving to promote the growth of Indian nation- 
hood as the necessary pre-condition of the establishment of 
“ responsible Government in India as an integral part of the 
Empire.” Five and a-half years are a tiny span in the long life of 
India, and I may have accomplished very little; but I laboured 
incessantly to advance a policy with which I believe every official 
in India is in accord. It was my privilege to welcome and to play 
a part in inaugurating the Morley-Minto Reforms which came into 
operation in 1909, and subsequently for four years I presided over 
a Legislative Council which had a large Indian majority? Doubt- 
less we made mistakes because we had nothing in the past to guide 
us. The new constituencies were not well constituted, and the 
Legislative Councils did not wholly fulfil their first promise, and 
soon showed some signs of deterioration, which ought to have . 
been expected. I was strongly opposed to Communal Representa- 
tion only because I believed that it might, by translating caste 
divisions into political forms, tend to retard the building up of an 
Indian nation which I regard as the paramount object of British 
Rule. I was wrong, and I have now come to the conclusion that 
for many years Communal Representation provides the only 
means of enabling the lower caste Hindus and the working classes. 
who form the vast majority of the population, to exercise any 
influence upon public affairs, or to safeguard their interests. 

The Morley-Minto Reforms marked a most ‘‘ substantial step ” 
in the direction of conferring power and responsibilities upon 
Indian electorates—so substantial that, when the rumours of their 
scope began to circulate, Indian politicians doubted them. As the 
Report states, ’’ the Congress welcomed these Reforms,” and ‘‘ Mr. 
Gokhale spoke of their ‘ generous and fair nature’; but very soon 
criticism beran to manifest itself, and dissatisfaction has steadily 
increased.” That is true, and as Dr. Nair has pointed out 
“nothing will satisfy’? the politital hunger of the “limited 
intelligentsia’’ which gross defects in the educational system have 
produced in India. The authors of the Report admit that these 
Reforms “‘ do constitute a decided step forward ” in the direction 
in which we must move. That they have never reached full under- 
standing of the working of the Morley-Minto scheme is proved 
by their assertion that “ the councils were left with no functions but 
criticism.’’ Considering that all Provincial legislation had to pass 
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in the Councils, and that, in Bombay at least, the Select Com- 
mittees which dealt with every Bill generally had an elected 
majofity, this statement ought not to have been made. In some 
respects, these Councils are more free than the House of Commons. 
Experience has shown their two main defects. In the first place, 
they were not accompanied, as I strongly urged, with a large 
measure of decentralisation which would have ended the meticu- 
lous and often ridiculous interference of the Government of India 
in purely Provincial matters and at the same time conferred in- 
creased powers and responsibilities upon the Councils. In the 
second place, the electorates rested on too narrow a basis, and the 
indirect method of election has not proved satisfactory. The result 
has been that 48 per cent. of seats have been captured by lawyers, 
whose interests in India sharply conflict with those of the huge 
mass of agriculturists, and that caste ascendancy was rendered 
dominant. The effect in the non-special electorates of Madras 
Presidency is shown in the following significant table :— 


Millions. Seats in Council. 
Brahmans ee ait tee 14 S sare 9 
Indian Christians its is id aks ca o 
Non Brahman Hindus ... A 35 vs ae I 


Such figures reveal a complete travesty of representation and the 
negation of the elementary principles of democracy for which the 
Report provides no adequate remedy. It does, however, make the 
remarkable admission that, so far as the supreme Government is 
concerned :—~ 


“t Whenever the Government has met with anything approaching 
solid opposition on the part of the Indian Members, it has, except 
on matters touching the peace and security of this country, 
generally preferred to give way.” 


In other words, the Morley-Minto Reforms have had the effect 
of giving preponderating weight to Indian opinion wherever it 
was approximately unanimous, while retaining in British hands 
the authority required to maintain public order. No one reading 
Mr. Roberts’s article or some other portions of the Report would 
dream that we had already gone so far in the direction of trans- 
ferring power, and consequently responsibility, to elected Indians. 
These Reforms were wise and statesmanlike measures, marred in 
some respects by our inexperience in a field totally foreign to 
Indian traditions, customs, and social conditions. We have 
learned great lessons from them which we can now apply. 

Mr. Roberts charges the Indo-British Association with 
inconsistency, and asserts that we ‘‘ hardly seem to see what is 
involved in acceptance of the Government’s policy.” He adds :— 


“It is not consistent with such acceptance to conduct a propa- 
ganda which displays no trace of wish for any representative 
institutionseat all.” 


And he goes on to make a series of statements which are inaccurate 
and misleading. Because we accept the declaration of this Govern- 
ment that it aims at objects which we all desire—objects which can 
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“only be attained by successive stages ” to b@ taken at such times 
and in such measure as Government may think wise and prudent— 
we are not committed to approval either of the moment selecteel for 
making the announcement, or of the nature of the first step which 
has not even been considered by Government. Personally, I think 
that the announcement, with which I find no fault, was singularly 
ill-timed. The whole Empire was fighting for its life and its fate 
was still uncertain. The fighting men of India were gallantly, 
upholding the Imperial cause, to which the Princes and Chiefs, 
who govern one-third of the country, were contributing munificently 
in men and treasure. The little class of Indians suffering from 
“ political hunger ’’ were, on the other hand, doing their utmost, 
by a violent propaganda of abuse and detraction directed against 
British rule and British officials and non-officials, and by intimida- 
tion on a large scale, to raise a ferment throughout India and to 
frighten Government into political concessions intrinsically absurd 
and impossible.* A very dangerous revolutionary movement of 
long standing, the extent of which we are only now beginning to 
understand, was, with German assistance, making progress, and 
the most serious conspiracy since the Mutiny had been discovered 
and happily baffled. Finally, the Government at home and in India 
was engrossed in vitally urgent work connected with the war, and 
the House of Commons was moribund, unrepresentative of the 
British people, and. lacking real authority. I suggest to Mr. 
Roberts that such conditions, which cannot be denied, were not 
favourable to purely political announcements, however desirable in 
themselves—announcements not addressed to the 315 millions of 
Indian people who never expected or showed the smallest desire for 
them, but to a little section of upper-caste Hindus, lawyers, and a 
few capitalists nominally led by Mrs. Besant. I know of no 
precedent for the procedure adopted in regard to the Report which 
appears manifestly irregular in certain respects. It was published 
before the Government had considered its proposals; attempts were 
made in advance to create a favourable atmosphere for its reception ; 
Indian officials were induced publicly to support it, such action 
being forbidden to British officials; an effort is being made to force 
the hands of Government and of Parliament in order to secure the 
passage of a revolutionary measure without the calm and deliberate 
consideration which is plainly impossible in such times as these. 
Mr. Roberts’s statement that the Indo-British Association has 
“no wish for any representative institutions at all’’ is not 
fortunate. That Association has put forward perfectly definite 
proposals; including one considered by the authors of the Report. 
He complains of a speech in which it was ‘‘ argued that the spirit 
of caste and popular government wert incompatible, and that caste 
spirit was indestructible.” I cannot check the quotation ; but every- 
one who has realised what caste means in India is aware that 
“popular government,” in the sense in which the phrase is 
commonly used among us, is incompatible with*the principles 


* I refer to the proposals of the nineteen members of the Viceroy’s Council, of 
whom almost exactly half were lawyers, and to the programme of Mrs. Besant’s 
disciples 
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which dominate the religion of the great majority of the Indian 
peoples. No one who has not lived and studied life in India can 
understand the tremendous force exercised by caste. I do not, 
however, believe that it is-‘‘ indestructible.” It will some day 
crumble before education; but statesmen who wish to carry out 
reforms must take into account existing conditions, not those 
which may arise in a distant future. The authors of the Report 
frankly admit that :— 


, “ There runs though Indian society a series of cleavages—of 


religion, race, and caste—which constantly threaten its solidity, 
and of which any wise political scheme must take serious heed.” 


They show, however, that they have very little conception of the 
part that caste plays in Indian life, and they strangely omit any 
reference to the extraordinary diversity of languages which equally 
demands ‘‘ serious heed.” These and many other fundamental 
difficulties, which do not seem to have occurred to Mr. Roberts, are 
airily dismissed by the assurance that: 


‘* The basis of the whole system ’’—the proposed Constitutional 
Reforms—‘‘ is a lively and effective sense of the sanctity of other 
peoples’ rights.” 


Every difficulty in Ireland and elsewhere would disappear if this 
“lively and effective sense’’ existed, and there is no country in 
the world where such a “‘ basis ” of political reform is so hopelessly 
fallacious as in the India of to-day. Why this must be said will be 
evident to anyone who has attempted to make a slight study 
of Indian history. ' 

I cannot recall any speaker at the meeting of the Association who 
‘‘ seemed to suggest that any departure* from the status quo meant 
red ruin, the break up of laws, and serious loss of profit to the 
cotton trade,” but I think that most of the members of the 
Association do strongly feel that: 


“If British Rule in India, which is the only guarantee of law 
and order among the most heterogeneous population in the world, is 
weakened, the conditions which followed the break-up of the 
Moghul Empire will be reproduced.” t 


That is a very different proposition from the misconception .of 
Mr. Roberts, and it is based upon the unbroken teaching of the 
history of Eastern peoples. Far from deprecating ‘‘ any departure 
from the status quo,” I have long thought that many reforms in the 
government of India are overdue, and should be carried out as soon 
as the heavy strain of the way has been relieved and there is again 
time for thought and discussion. Some of these reforms, which I 
warmly welcome, are embodied in the Report; others, including 
measures to prevent the recurrence of such a tragedy of errors as 
that revealed hy the Mesopotamia Commission, are unfortunately 
ignored. An allusion to the cotton trade was surely neither out of 
place nor unjustified. Mr. Roberts must be aware that the leaders 


* The italics are mine. 
+ The Proposed Constitutional Refornts in India, by the Indo-British Association. 
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of the agitation, who have succeeded in extracting the Report in 
the throes of the World War, advocated a boycott of British goods 
not long ago, and that some of them have explained what they 
intend to do when they have the power. ‘‘ We shall,” it has been 
said, ‘‘ impose a heavy prohibitive tariff upon every inch of textile 
fabric from Manchester. . . . We would refuse admittance to 
Englishmen within these territories.’’ That is the goal at which a 
section of the intelligentsia is aiming, and, if attained, it would 
destroy the livelihood of hundreds of thousands of British working 
men and women, while at the same time imposing hardships on 
millions of Indians who use Manchester goods. Mr. Roberts 
criticises me for venturing to suggest that our Cabinet system may 
not be perfect; but he omits to point out that what I said was: 


“ Have we any right to force upon India a form of democracy 
which the greatest democracy in the world would not tolerate for 
a moment? It was the main object of the founders of the United 
States to get rid of this principle. Is it certain that this form of 
Government will for ever endure with us? Has it really shown to 
advantage either in peace or war?” * 


I cannot here attempt to discuss what I regard as the drawbacks 
of our Cabinet system; but I may remind Mr. Roberts that the 
exigencies of the war forced us to the acceptance of a War Cabinet 
which was a partial imitation of the American system and far less 
effective. I believe that the wonderful energy and success with 
which America has thrown her whole might into the war are largely 
due to her form of government, and that the grave mistakes which 
characterised our earlier efforts can only be accounted for by 
essential defects in our system. It is futile to speak of democracy 
as if it necessarily entailed a particular system which Alexander 
Hamilton was determined to avoid, and the assumption that ‘‘ the 
progressive development of responsible government ’’ demands the 
immediate adoption of a parody of our Cabinet is incapable of 
justification. Whether our Cabinet system represents the high- 
water mark of democratic government or not, it has at least been 
the result of a long evolution, and its working depends entirely 
upon a number of conditions, not one of which at present exists in 
India. It is totally at variance with every tradition of the country, 
and there is not a Chief in India who would accept anything of the 
kind. Have we the right to saddle India, at the bidding of a little 
body of privileged persons, with institutions which would fall to 
pieces the moment British authority disappeared? How can 
representative government in the Western sense be applied to a 
country where 94 per cent. of the people are illiterate and where 
the only language possible in a Legislative Council is spoken by 
less than 1% millions?+ In the case of the United Provinces, Sir 
John Hewitt has pointed out that, at the last census, there were, 
including youths under instruction and excluding @hristians, only 
86,000 out of a population of 47 millions returned as literate in 


* House of Lords. August 6th, 1918. 
+ Many of the shrewdest and most capable men in India are excluded from the 
Councils because they cannot speak English. 
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English. Of the vigorous and important Mohammedan community 
of 66 millions only 180,000 speak English. These members have 
since increased ; but, as Sir John Hewitt most justly states: 


“The very slight diffusion of English among the general 
population is still one of the most serious matters for consideration 
in connection with any scheme for a large devolution of power and 
authority to the limited intelligentsia.” 


„In a country where the possession of a vote is regarded as a right 
and where educated women have endeavoured to blow up churches 
in order to obtain it, the fact that the masses of India have not the 
smallest desire for the franchise may naturally be disbelieved. 
‘“ Remember,” said Lord Curzon in the House of Lords in 1908: 


“that to these people representative Government and electoral 
institutions are nothing whatever. The good Government that 
appeals to them is the Government which protects them against 
rapacious money lenders and landlords, from the local Vakils and 
all the other sharks in human disguise who prey upon these 
unfortunate people.” i 


Education will in time bring light to the masses and supply the 
basis for representative institutions which it must be our object 
gradually to develop. Meanwhile, it is difficult to understand how 
a good democrat like Mr. Roberts can claim to make a sudden 
transfer of large powers to a little oligarchy composed mainly of 
the classes which have always oppressed the people in the past, 
and which oppress them to-day so far as British laws permit. 

Mr. Roberts devotes much space to ‘‘ the justification of a 
transitional stage,’’ and I assume that his remarks are intended 
for Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule League, the membership of which, 
according to her statement, numbers 52,000 out of a population of 
244 millions in British India. The Indo-British Association is in 
full accord with the policy of a ‘‘ gradual development of self- 
governing institutions,” which ‘‘can only be achieved by 
successive stages °’; but they reserve the right of judgment as to 
the extent of the step which can now be taken without injury to the 
interests of the vast mass of the population to which representative 
government does not at present appeal. Mr. Roberts says with 
perfect truth that ‘‘some Indians are clearly fit to work free 
institutions.” If there were any doubt of the capacity of ‘‘ some 
Indians ” to administer large areas and populations, it would be 
dispelled by the good work of the Diwans of certain native States; 
but these distinguished men would never have obtained their high 
offices by popular election, and their success is due to the fact that 
they do not “‘ work free insti¢utions’’ in the Western meaning of 
the words. 

Mr. Roberts bears “‘ testimony ” that his mission ‘‘ duly con- 
sidered ” the views of ‘‘ the depressed and lower castes ” ; but it is 
unfortunately „the fact that the Report omitted to mention that 
many strong protests against the proposals of the little group of 
Brahman and lawyer agitators had been received.’’* The Indo- 


33 


*In response to my appeal, the Under-Secretary of State for India said, on 
August 6th, that copies of the addresses would be “ filed.” 
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British Association considered it desirable that this omission 
should be supplied, and that the public should be permitted to know 
that widespread alarm had been aroused in India. We, therefore, 
prepared a “collection of extracts’’ dealing with this aspect of 
Indian opinion. I can assure Mr. Roberts that only consideration 
of space and paper prevented our giving the addresses and resolu- 
tions in full. The Deccan Rayats’ Association, with typical Indian 
courtesy, prefaced its views with an expression of ‘‘hearty 
welcome to the announcement of the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government.” We had no sinister motive in not printing this 
most natural expression, or the opinions of the South Indian Liberal 
Association, which Mr. Roberts quotes in full, and which closely 
accord with those we hold. Dr. T. M. Nair, the very able leader 
of the non-Brahmans of Southern India, is in full sympathy with 
our proposals. 

Mr. Roberts is at pains to criticise an imaginary plan which 
differs wholly from my proposals, and I regret that it is impossible 
for me, within reasonable limits, to deal with his defence of the 
preposterous diarchy, the dangers of which have been powerfully 
stated by Sir John Hewitt, speaking with a life-long experience of 
Government in India. If, as I hope, Mr. Roberts may some day 
be induced to accept an Indian Governorship, he will quickly learn 
that it is not possible to become ‘‘a social figurehead,” together 
with much else that will surprise him. The Head of a Province 
sent from England (1) represents the King Emperor when the 
Viceroy is not in his territory, (2) is Prime Minister of a mixed 
Cabinet, and (3) is Speaker of a Legislative Council. It might 
easily happen that the Prime Minister would have to preside at 
debates on a Bill of which he strongly disapproved, and on which 
official members, who usually have much more knowledge than 
most of their elected colleagues, may not vote. The new ‘‘Ministers,’’ 
impelled by political hunger and entangled-—perhaps against their 
will—in intrigues too complicated for the understanding of 
Europeans, may wish to issue orders that might be abhorrent to the 
services which have to carry them out. All officials have some 
experience of this kind, and while unquestioning obedience is the 
law of the public services in India, a point may be reached at which 
conscience and an earnest desire for the welfare of the dumb masses 
will irresistibly assert themselves. The inevitable result will be 
that duality in the Executive must run through the whole adminis- 
tration of the Province, where Commissioners and District Officers 
will have to serve two masters. And, as the “ Ministers”? will 
inevitably and rightly desire to select their own immediate subord- 
inates, a dual Secretariat will in time be set up. Dr. Nair has 
presented some of the difficulties which the diarchy must create in 
the clearest language. 


‘“ Under a system where the.transferred powers only get what 
is left of the revenue of the Province after paying the subsidy to the 
Government of India and the expenditure on reserved powers, the 
unpopular duty of proposing new taxes will fall on the Ministers, 
who are not likely to undertake the task. The result will be con- 
stant endeavours on the part of the elected majority to transfer funds 
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from the reserve to the transferred subjects. If the Governor 
exercise his right of re-transferring these funds, the foundations of 
a violent agitation will be laid. If he does not re-transfer such 
funds, the reserved powers, and especially the Police Service, will 
be starved.’’* 


With a weak Governor there can be no doubt as to what would 
happen, and, pace Mr. Roberts, I fear that something more than 
““ tact” or even “statesmanship ” will be needed to avert ‘‘ violent 
‘agitation,’ inspired by one section of the Cabinet against ‘the 
Prime Minister and peculiarly injurious to the interests of the 
Province. 

Writing in the Spectator in July last, Mr. Roberts announced 
that his experience of Delhi and Lucknow had given him ‘‘a vivid 
impression of the immensely increased strength. of modern 
Governments for the maintenance of law and for the control of vast 
tracts of territory.” That impression is common among tourists 
in India, and it well illustrates the fundamental misconceptions in 
regard to British Rule which they acquire. Undoubtedly rail- 
ways, telegraphs, wireless stations and now aeroplanes enable 
news to be quickly dispatched and force to be rapidly brought into 
play. And always in an Eastern land a Government judged to be 
strong is regarded with a reverence not measured only by the force 
at its disposal. But we could not hold a country the size of 
Europe without Russia, with a population nearly twice that of 
Russia, for a week with the 75,000 British soldiers we have main- 
tained there were it not for the moral forces which have hitherto 
been on our side. The Rev. W. Goudie has explained the nature 
of those forces in a sentence :— 


‘I lived for more than 20 years in close touch with the common 
people, and I never yet heard a man desiring justice who would not 
have walked 5o miles to have his case tried by a British magistrate, 
and I never knew a subordinate Government servant who did not 
prefer to have a British officer as his superior.” 


It is the trust inspired by the British character exemplified in a 
small body of laborious officials, whose work is wholly unknown 
to the globe-trotter and who are exposed to a stream of abuse from 
a section of the Indian Press and to the unjust criticism of a 
Secretary of State, which, and not force, is alike the mainstay of 
our rule in India and the cause of the wonderful progress already 
achieved. Mr. Roberts alludes to the appalling state of Russia as 
an instance of ‘‘ the danger of sudden transitions from absolutism 
to democracy.’’+ There is, however, no vestige of democracy in 
Russia, where a population *considerably more literate and much 
less divided than that of India has fallen prey to a small body of 
atrocious criminals. Elsewhere he speaks of our abandonment 
““by the Government’s declaration ”’ of “ pure despotism,” which 
is in flat contradiction to the striking admission of the Report in 


*« An Indian on the Indian Problem.” The Nineteenth Century, September, 1918. 
_ t He might have mentioned Turkey, where the advent to power of a “ united 
intelligentsia,” loudly acclaimed at the time by some democrats, has brought a 
helpless Eastern people to ruin. 
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regard to the effect of the Morley-Minto Retonae that A have 
quoted, It is true that, till recent years, we have governed Iņdia, 
and it is also true that only strong government can be understood 
by and can keep order among a vast Eastern population the most 
heterogeneous in the world. In such conditions, there is no road 
so certain to lead to disaster as for Government to show fear, and, 

asan Indian Chief writes to me: ‘‘ The wonder is that Government, 

I am inclined to believe, is afraid. ” 

There are many defects in our system of government in India,» 
as I pointed out some time ago. Reforms are needed; but they 
must be based solely upon considerations of the welfare of the 
working masses of India as a whole. If the policy of ‘ deliberately 
disturbing ” their “‘contentment,’? which the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State have announced, is carried out; if, through “‘ the . 
whispering galleries of the East,’ the word is passed that the only 
authority that can maintain law and order and secure the gradual 
building up of an Indian ration is weakening; if, as is proposed, 
the great public services are emasculated, then the old fierce: 
animosities will break out afresh, and, assisted by a recrudescence 
of the reactionary forces of Brahmanism, they will within a few 
years bring to nought the noblest work which the British race has 
ever accomplished. . The moment is fraught with the fate of 
315 millions of people, and the abounding misconceptions which 
Mr. Roberts displays are among the danger signals which must 
cause grave anxiety to all who know and love the Indian peoples. 


SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 


BOLSHEVIK-IDEALS AND THEIR FAILURE. 


EVOLUTIONARY Russia thinks that England is as. 
Imperialistic as Germany, and therefore equally a foe of its 
Revolution. We shall not so much as begin to understand 

the Russian problem until we recognise quite frankly that England 

—like the rest of the world outside Russia—does stand for 
conceptions and methods in politics and industry which 
Revolutionary Russia rejects utterly. 

e The Bolsheviks are very much out of favour just now. Our 
writers and talkers have emptied upon them a poor vocabulary of 
abuse, and, hoping to drive suburban pieties into the incredulous 
hearts of refractory ‘‘Labour,’’ have made of them a sort of 
‘‘bogey-man.”’ But it must be borne in mind: The Russian 
problem, the real Russian problem, is constituted, not by the 
violence of the Bolsheviks, but by the constructive thought for 
which they stand. We must get rid, once and for all, of the 
misleading notion that the Bolshevik leaders are mere scum thrown 
up by a vicious ferment. Happily, close to my hand there is an 
authority. . . . On January oth last Mr. Hamilton Fyfe wrote :— 


“ To begin with, we must not—as most people here still do, I 
fancy—think of men like Lenin, Trotsky and Chicherin as men of 
no account, mere mob-leaders, hooligans; Lenin is a student, 
thinker, writer. 

“Lenin now has for many years been director of the Bolshevik 
Party, chiefly in exile. A man of highly cultivated mind but 
deliberately careless in dress and personal appearance. Prefers to 
look like a peasant or a town Jabourer. An honest idealist.” 


There lies before me also a Russian pamphlet written by Lenin 
before he became the head of a Russian Government. 


‘‘ Our duty therefore, if we wish to remain Socialists, is to go 
lower and deeper to the real masses. Therein was the whole mean- 
ing of the struggle with opportunism and of this struggle. To 
explain to the masses the necessity and the inevitableness of a 
break with opportunism, to urge them to an inspiring struggle 
with it, to teach them all the evil of National, liberal and labour 
politics, that is the only Marxian line of advance for the workers’ 
world-movement.”’ 


Now, what was the man who wrote those words? Three things 
are clear. He was a Social Democrat, he believed himself to be 
doing a Marxian work; he was an Internationalist, he rejected alf 
policies that are national; he was a Revolutionist. For him 
opportunism—the policy which adjusts reforms to opportunities 
which it does not make—was ‘‘the enemy.” A further thing is 
also apparent. The writer had already envisaged “ the dictatorship 
of the Proletariat.’’ From the same pamphlet I translate a few 
other sentences :— 


“Social Democracy does not aim only at the abolition of the 
division of humanity into small governments and of all particularis- 
ing of nations, and not only at the coming together of nations—it 
aims at the fusion of nations.” 
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“We must teach the working-classes to be indifferent to 
national differences. “That is inevitable. The member of an 
oppressed nationality must be indifferent to the question wh&ther 
his little nation belongs to its actual Government, or to a neigh- 
bour, or to itself. Without such indifference no one can be a 
Social Democrat. International Social Democracy requires a man 
to cease thinking of his own nation and care. He must place com- 
mon human interests, general freedom and equality above it. In 
theory all agree with this, but in practice it is different. Herein lies 
the root of the matter. In every case the Social Democrat mus? 
struggle against ‘ small-nation ’ narrowness and national particular- 
ism, for the good of the whole, the general good, for the subord- 
inating of all interests that are mostly particular to those that are 
general.” 


A new general order of things, based upon a world-wide 
integration, moral if not institutional, of the workers—that is what 
Lenin is thinking of, or dreaming of. 

It is clear that, in this modern world of ours, where the chief 
seats of accepted authority—the forum and the market-place—are 
full of idols, such a man as Lenin would be a terrible iconoclast 
were opportunity and power given to him. But it is no less clear 
that Lenin is not merely an iconoclast. He has a constructive 
thought; beyond the destruction he intends he sees a new polity, 
a new Civilisation. The new civilisation would be one based upon a 
new order in industry: the new polity would be one based upon 
the workers, upon those who are now, but then would not be, the 
proletariat. And neither the civilisation nor the polity would be 
national. Each would be the local and non-particularising 
realisation of a thought wholly general. 

The Soviet Republic intends such a polity and such a civilisa- 
tion. The word ‘‘ Soviet’’ means Council. It has become familiar 
in England as the designation of those Councils of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ delegates which were established everywhere in Russia 
immediately after the fall of Tsardom. In the Constitution decreed 
on July roth last the Russian State appears as ‘‘a Republic of 
Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies,” and is 
referred to under the novel designation ‘‘ Russian Socialist 
Federative Republic.”’ 

“ The present day Russian Soviet Government,” said Mr. Louis 
Edgar Browne, is really only the Executive Committee of a vast 
number of local village, town and city Soviets in which there exists 
a real sound democratic‘idea of majority rule.” This is what Lenin 
intended it to be. When he returned to Russia from Switzerland, 
he submitted—the narrator is Maxime Litvinov—‘'a new pro- 
gramme to his party and the people at large, of which the main 
plank was that Russia must become, not a bourgeois democracy, 
and, therefore, not a Parliamentary republic after the French or 
American model, but a Soviet republic—that is, a commonwealth 
in which the Central Power would belong to a Central Committee 
of all the Soviets in the country, and the local government would be 
carried on by the local Soviets of delegates from the working 
class and the poorer peasantry, as the sole organs of the State.” 
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The Soviets were not invented by the Bolsheviks, but Lenin, 
their chief mind, with an insight which is one of the surest marks 
of génius, saw at a glance their large possibilities. He envisaged 
a new kind of State. In September, 1917, he added to his pamph- 
let of July, the first of his works to be translated into English, a 
valuable appendix, from which I summarise some paragraphs. ' 

The Russian Revolution, now occupying the centre of the 
quaking world’s stage, allows the careful observer to catch a 
glimpse of what that entity people really must be. The Russian 
people, struggling to assert itself, has in the travail of the Revolu- 
tion given birth to a new creation, flexible, mobile, and yet per- 
sistent as are the thought and will it expresses. This creation is 
the Soviet. The trumpets of the March Revolution, 1917, brought 
down the Romanov dynasty, and the rejoicing of the Russian people 
knew no bounds. But the events immediately following had a 
sobering effect upon the masses. The first burning question arose: 
“ Ig the Revolution safe? ’’ As the embodied answer to this ques- 
tion, sprang up the Soviet, a revolutionary creation, a child of the 
people’s awakening consciousness. City, town and village, as well 
as each unit of the army, all formed their local Soviets to safeguard 
the Revolution. . 

These local organs, always functioning and therefore always 
reflecting the thoughts, desires and will of the small communities 
they represent, send delegates to the capital, who form the Central 
Executive Committee of all the Soviets of Workmen’s, Soldiers’ 
and Peasants’ Delegates. The election to the central body is 
carried out on the basis of party lines, so that the central Executive 
Committee has always represented all the various currents and even 
undercurrents of the Russian Revolution. 

‘Soon after the overthrow of Tsardom, the people felt that the 
newly-formed Provisional Government of Lvov-Rodzianko- 
Milyukov did not intend to deviate from the general policies of the 
old régime. This popular feeling imparted itself to the local 
Soviets, which resulted in the second question: ‘‘ Who is friend 
and who is foe?’’ In other words, the Soviet was forced to explain 
the sense of the Revolution. The first answer was a fermentation 
within the Soviets, reflecting the people’s questioning mind, and 
this fermentation ended in the cleavage of the Soviet forces. 
Materially the split manifested itself in the first ‘‘ coalition govern- 
ment,” headed by Kerensky. 

This second question was made more vital and insistent by the 
Korniloff uprising. It grew more and more obvious to the people 
that the ‘‘ coalition government ’’ was merely an expression of the 
old order under a new name. , In response to the growing popular 
unrest, the rift in the Soviet deepened ; whatever elements irresist- 
ibly tended to the right were pushed out by popular pressure upon 
the left, and the result was the July insurrection. The Soviet thus 
emphasised the popular interpretation of the sense of the Revolu- 
tion. It is not merely a political revolution, but an economico- 
social revolution, and whoever thwarts its course is the people’s 
enemy. 

But if indeed this is the historical sense of the Revolution, them 
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arises a third question :—By whom and how shall the issues of the 
Revolution be promoted and realised in life? Of course by’ the 
people, and by the power which expresses the people, by*the 
Soviets. Such was the categorical answer given by the November 
uprising, which for ever put an end to the policy of coalition and 
alliances of the real Revolution with the representatives of the 
dying old order. Thus by a process of elimination the Soviet was 
finally purified of the elements leaning toward the right; a process 
which showed that, as the individual hesitates before making his, 
choice and stamping as his will one or the other of the ideas con- 
flicting in his mind, so the Russian people hesitated before it found 
and expressed its conscious will. The Soviet made this possible. 

In brief, these are the three phases passed through by the Soviet 
from birth to manhood :—({1) It issued from the very heart of the 
people as guardian of the Revolution; (2) While growing, it 
served as the pendulum, the interpreter of the Revolution; 
(3) Fully matured as the volitional and intellectual organ of its 
parent, the people, it became the instrument for realising the issues 
of the Revolution. 

Turn now to the Constitution of July. It is too long to repro- 
duce in E but its political aims are clearly expressed. 


Russia is declared a Republic of Soviets of Workers’, 
Soldiers and Peasants’ Deputies. All the central and local power 
is vested in these Soviets. 

2, The Soviet Republic of Russia is established on the basis of a 
free union of free nations, as a federatiom of national Soviet 
Republics. 

3. The Congress of the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies, considering it to be its fundamental duty to 
abolish all exploitation of one set of human beings by another and 
the division of society into classes; to suppress summarily all ex- 
ploiters; to establish a socialist organisation of society and the 
victory of socialism in all the countries—further decrees :— 

(a) In order to establish the socialisation of land, private land 
property is abrogated and all land is declared to be the common 
property of the people, and is handed over to the workers without 
compensation to the previous private owners, on the basis of 
equalisation of rights to the common use of the land. 

(b) All forests, mines and waters appertaining to the State, as 
well as live stock and fixtures, model estates and all agricultural 
undertakings are declared to be the property of the nation. 

(c) As a first step towards the complete possession by the Soviet 
Republic of Workers and Peasants of all factories, works, mines, 
railways and other means of production and transport, the Soviet law 
concerning control by the workers and the Supreme Soviet of 
National Economy is ratified in order to ensure the power of the 
workers over the exploiters. - 

(d) As a first blow to the international capitalistic banking and 
financial system, the third Congress of Soviets discusses the Soviet 
law concerning the repudiation of loans contracted by the Govern- 
ment of the Czar, the landowners and the bourgeoisie. 

(e) The nationalisation of all banks is confirmed as one of the 
means for the emancipation of the toiling masses from the yoke of 
capitalism. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FACTOR IN THE 
J AFRICAN SETTLEMENT. 


N the colonial question lay one main origin of the war, and 
I without a skilful handling of that question the present war will 
not be the last. Mr. Lloyd George has recognised this aspect of 
the matter, for he has repeatedly insisted that the Colonial settle- 
ment must be left over for the decision of an international conference. 
In his momentous speech of January sth he reiterated this intention ; 
and even America, with no colonial ambitions, has through her 
President included a colonial policy in her statement of war aims. 

The proposal put forward by the leading authorities on colonial 
matters in this country as the only means of harmonising security 
with our disinterested professions, is that of international 
influence. But when it comes to the form of the international 
authority there is a decided division of opinion. On the one 
hand there is the school which advocates a fully-fledged inter- 
national authority with administrative powers; on the other there 
is the party which distrusts such a revolutionary scheme and sees 
in international ‘‘ control ’’ the aim to be desired. 

To the former belong Mr. R. C. Hawkin and Commander Wedg- 
wood. Mr. Hawkin, in a letter to the Daily News of January 12th, 
1917, put forward a proposal for a ‘‘ Great Central African State, 
governed from Brussels, under the presidency of the Belgian King, 
and an International Commission . . . with definite 
executive functions.” He points out that the two International 
Acts of Berlin and Brussels contain the beginnings of this scheme, 
for they established a Central African office at Brussels and an 
international office at Zanzibar to insure the execution of the laws. 
Commander Wedgwood proposes the extension of the free trade 
and neutral system of the Congo area to the whole of tropical 
Africa, to be guaranteed ei a permanent administrative inter- 
national Commission, in which America would play a leading 

art. 

p The Rev. J. H. Harris, on the other hand, opposes international 
administration. He maintains that it would not be compatible 
with good government, that it would result in national friction, 
and that the natives would suffer under it; whereas the advantages 
of a system of control are obvious. Firstly, it already exists, 
therefore the principle cannot be objected to; secondly, extension 
of the system to territories contiguous to Germany’s future posses- 
sions would: provide Germany with the conditions she needs; 
thirdly, not only would the natives benefit, but the whole world, 
for free opportunities for trade and commerce would be guaranteed 
to the subjects of all the Powêrs. ; 

It is interesting to note the change of attitude of Labour in regard 
to the question of control v. administration. In the Memoran- 
dum of the British.Labour Party, drawn up in December, 1917, 
they propose that the colonies shall be handed over to the rule of 
the League of Nations. In the Labour manifesto to Russia, issued 
on January 15th, international administration is no longer specified, 
and the word “‘ control ° is used. Finally, at the Allied Labour 
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Conference on February 23rd, 1918, British Labour accepted the 
modification suggested by the French Socialists and, together with 
the Allied Labour organisations, unanimously declared that 
colonies taken by conquest must be the subject of special considera- 
tion at the Peace Conference, and that those in tropical Africa 
should be controlled in accordance with international agreement 
under the League of Nations. 
What then is the proposal that ought to be advanced ? 
It is obvious that an international system is the only means of 
reconciling the apparently conflicting factors of international jus* 
“tice and national security which must play so important a part in 
the settlement. It alone can remove the causes of the friction which 
has been so disastrous in the past. But to entrust the international 
authority with administrative powers at the very start is to lay too 
heavy a burden and responsibility on it, and exposes the whole 
idea of internationalism to too great a strain. National rivalries 
cannot be made to disappear for ever by a stroke of the pen, and the 
difficult problems in the administration of justice which would in- 
evitably arise would seriously hamper the Government at the out- 
set. It would suffer, too, from the lack of tradition behind it; and, 
further, the severance of the Imperial ties uniting the colonies with . 
the homeland. would put an end to the beneficial system of control 
by Parliament which has hitherto been so important a factor in 
colonial administration. From the British point of view alone it 
would surely be a mistaken ‘policy to substitute for the efficient 
administration that has been responsible for the development of 
Nigeria and Uganda an absolutely untried international authority. 
There is the further important consideration that the seizure of Ger- 
many’s colonies and their incorporation in an international State 
would be an irretrievable blow to her sense of sovereignty. She 
would be humiliated before the whole of the world if she were 
deprived of every one of her overseas possessions. Alone among the 
Powers she would be without any dependency which would serve as 
an outlet to her national energy and ambitions. This unsatisfactory 
state of affairs would without doubt lead direct to renewed inter- 
national friction and would imperil the peace of the world. 
Rather than revolutionary changes, an orderly development of 
what was good in the old system is the most desirable solution. 
By the Berlin Act of 1885 the whole of the Congo basin and 
British, German, and Portuguese East Africa were put under a 
neutrality and free-trade arrangement by which warlike opera- 
tions should not be conducted in this area. The stumbling-block 
which fatally impeded the development of the new system 
was that there was no supreme authority to see that the 
principles were carried out. The*trouble with the neutrality 
clause was that it was optional; it was often infringed before the 
war, and suffered a purely arbitrary geographical limitation. Conse- 
quently it is hardly surprising that the arrangement broke down.in 
August, 1914. The free trade clause too was vaguely drawn and 
left plenty_of loopholes for astute gentlemen like King Leopold. 
Yet the underlying principle is sound, and it was a-‘sincere attempt 
to minimise friction among the rival powers and provide for a 
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pacific settlement oftheir claims. Therefore, as this is the supreme 
object for which we are striving to-day—t.e., the secure establish- 
mené of a new era of peace, and as the system is in harmony with 
the principles we intend to apply in Europe, it should be applied 
once more, on an extended scale and with solid guarantees. The 
proposal is, briefly, on the political side, to leave the national 
sovereignties untouched, except as they may be changed by mutual 
concessions as distinguished from conquest; but to extend the 
area of neutralisation so as to include the whole of tropical Africa— 
f.e., all Africa except the Mediterranean countries, South-West 
Africa, the Union and Rhodesia. This neutralisation would be 
made compulsory, and provisions made prohibiting the arming and 
drilling of the natives except for police purposes. The sanction 
would be invested in the League of Nations, so that it would be 
valid as long as the League existed, and a special Commission 
would be appointed to supervise this arrangement and investigate 
complaints made by any one nation. On the economic side it is 
proposed to make the free trade clause more explicitly practical 
by substituting the principle of equal economic opportunities. It 
is doubtful otherwise whether France would be willing to pass at a 
bound from high differential protective tariffs to free trade, but 
she might consent to levy the same tariff impartially on all comers, 
whether nationals or foreigners. And in this case the tariffs would 
soon come down. The arrangement, again, should be made 
obligatory—under the zgis, say, of a Commission on raw materials 
set up by the Powers constituting the League of Nations. 
Guaranteed by the League, this Act might further be grounded 
on a general charter of native rights, guaranteeing them their com- 
munal ownership of the soil and its products, both against 
European and native exploiters. The League might have as its 
representative in Africa a permanent Commission, which would 
send out inspectors to report on the condition of the natives under 
the various administrations; and it would set up a Court of Appeal 
before which breaches of the treaty would be brought for judgment. 

Underlying the whole of this great problem is the question 
whether the German Colonies are to be returned to Germany. 
When we attempt to analyse the subject, and to arrive at the 
conclusion which will be most in accordance with the claims 
‘of justice, we are faced at the outset with a widespread feeling that 
Germany must not be left in possession of her former African 
Colonies after the war. Even the idea of rearrangement, as, say, 
in the case of German South-West Africa, arrived at through 
mutual concessions instead of through dictation by the victor, is 
intolerable to a section of the public. 

On this question we musteremember that any discussion of the 
African settlement assumes that a treaty of peace has been signed 
with a Germany that is democratised and has accepted the authority 
of a League of States designed to prevent war. Otherwise we 
assume that the Allies have lost or merely drawn the war—not a 
very loyal assumption, especially if sous-entendu rather than 
explicit. We must in any case recollect that the question of abolish- 
ing all German colonies is not one for decision by Great Britain 
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alone. Our Continental Allies are bent on readjustments in Europe, 
and they are not concerned that Germany should be driven from 
. Africa. France, above all, desires that her neighbour shall not, After 

the settlement; seek opportunities to squeeze from her the cession of * 
colonial areas in Africa, as was attempted by Germany in the 
Agadir crisis of 1911. It is indeed obvious that proposals for 
annexation are meeting with no encouragement on the part of 
France. The views of the French Socialist Party are significant. 
They have declared for the return of captured colonies, and have, 
Stated that in cases where exchanges might be arranged they ought 
to form no obstacle to peace. i 

Coming now to the British attitude, the two main grounds of 
repugnance are Germany’s commercial incompetence; her 
adherence to a ‘‘ closed door” policy; arfd the risk to the natives 
of ill-treatment. Before the settlement of Africa can be debated 
these questions have to be disposed of. It must be remembered that 
in war-time it is almost impossible to judge objectively of the 
enemy, and that consequently opinions pronounced before the war 
have more chance of being realistic than those put forward since. 
With regard to the first point let us refer to accepted authorities. 

Sir Harry Johnston in 1905 gave a hopeful verdict as to the value 
of German rule. He said then in his book ‘‘ The Colonisation of 
Africa °: ‘On the Zanzibar coast new quarters in the old Arab 
towns are springing up like magic, the streets are being widened, 
are kept clean, and are well lit. Flourishing plantations cover many 
acres of what was formerly waste land. There is fair security for life 
and property, even in the distant interior. The Arabs are becoming 
reconciled to German rule, while on the other hand the German 
officials are learning the art of dealing tactfully with subject 
races. . . . The politician would be very shortsighted who 
underrated the greatness of the German character or reckoned on 
the evanescence of German dominion in strange lands.’ The 
well-known expert, the Rev. J. H. Harris, in his book “ Dawn 
in Darkest Africa’? (1912), says: “In her commercial policy 
Germany is at present easily in the front rank; her policy to- 
wards business men is the most enlightened of any Power ’’; and 
point is lent to this judgment by Mr. Harris’s proposal that most of 
the Belgian and part of the French Congo should be turned over to, 
Germany for a satisfactory quid pro quo. 

The second point—the interests of the natives—has rightly been 
brought into prominence as being of vital importance. Humani- 

-tarianism is the keynote of the colonial policy advanced by the 

Prime Minister. In his speech at Glasgow he emphasised that 
“the wishes, the desires, and the interests of the people of these 
countries themselves must be the dominant factor in settling their 
future government. That is the principle on which we are 
proceeding.” Germany’s claim has been shaken by reports of 
barbarities committed during the early years of her administration 
of S.W. Africa... Against deducing from this that*she should be 
excluded from Africa, it is urged that her system compared well 
with that of some other colonising Powers, and that it justified Lord 
Grey’s proposal, on the eve of the war, to place under German rule 
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vast additional territories and native populations. The Rev. J. H. 

Harris, while severely blaming German treatment of the natives in 

sonfe respects, wrote in 1912: ‘‘ On the whole, both from the com- 
` mercial and native standpoint, the Congo basin stands to gain by 
a transfer to the German Empire.” Further reasons for depri- 
vation have been suggested by the war. The acquisition of the 
German Colonies is urged by some in order to punish Germany— 
i.e., aS an act of justice. Others, again, incited by the ravings of 
certain German Jingoes and their calls for a strong native army, are 
afraid of submarine bases and the raising of black troops, going on 
the assumption that the Allies will fail in the war, and so Germany 
remain as dangerous as before, and the Concert of Nations prove 
impotent to change international order. : 

We hear it also said that German interest in colonies will dis- 
appear. This surely is a mistaken view of German psychology, 
for in the past the exclusion of Germany from a proportional share 
of Africa was undoubtedly one of the main motives used by the 
Pan-Germans to excite war feeling. This was certainly the case in 
the critical epoch in 1911, after the incident of Agadir, when so fatal 
an impulse was given to anti-British feeling in Germany. In the 
shop-windows of Berlin at that time extended maps of the world 
were prominently displayed. These maps, showing Germany’s 
share to be minute in comparison with the French and Russian, 
and, above all, with our own, inevitably stirred the sense of national 
humiliation which the Junkers desired to foster. 

Another plea is advanced, that we must satisfy the fears and 
aspirations of our Dominions. No doubt we must expect that 
most, if not all, of German South-West Africa, and also the German 
Pacific Islands, will not return to their former owners; but the 
sweeping claim that every colony must pass to our Dominions is 
adequately answered by the Premier’s statement at Glasgow that 
the question of the colonies is to be left over to the International 
Peace Congress, and by General Botha’s statement in September, 
1917, last that the German South-West African campaign was not 
undertaken with a view to the annexation or eventual possession of 
the country, which entirely depended on the terms of peace. In any 
case, it is hardly a compliment to the Dominions’ sense of rectitude, 
in view of the fact that at the beginning of the war they accepted 
Mr. Harcourt’s categorical statement: ‘‘ You will realise that any 
territory now occupied must at the conclusion of the war be at the 
disposal of the Imperial Government for purposes of an ultimate 
settlement.” 

If it be actual British annexation pure and simple that is 
advocated, a statement of Mr. Bonar Law’s in the House of Com- 
mons on February 2oth of last year is significant. These were his 
words: ‘‘ The honorable member . . . said that we had made 
a claim that we did not enter into the war with any desire of aggres- 
sion. That is certainly true. I remember saying in this House 
that the Brit?sh Empire was large enough, that I had no desire to 
see any addition to it, and that our business was to develop what 
we had. . . . We are not fighting for additional territory.” 

There is the further essential point that we have definitely pledged 
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. ourselves to a condemnation of forcible annexations. No epithets 
are strong enough for us to apply to the evasive attitude of the 
German Government towards the question of the future of sthe 
Baltic provinces. Are we going to lay ourselves open to the same 
charges of hypocrisy? Even though it might seem desirable to 
retain some parts of the German colonial possessions we must not 
proceed to annex them solely on grounds of conquest. Their 
future must be the subject of negotiation, and a policy of rearrange- 
ment must be arrived at by means of free exchange or compensation. , 

Another vitally important consideration that must inevitably 
influence the Entente at the peace settlement must not be forgotten— 
namely, the views of America. Too little notice is paid to the fact 
that America is entitled to a special place in regulating the future 
of Africa by reason of her action in the past. She took an active 
interest in the partition of Africa among the Powers which took 
place between 1880-90, and she was the first State to recognise 
the rights of the International Association of the Congo. It is 
certain that America will strongly oppose all Imperialist schemes 
on our part, and that she will urge with equal insistence the policy 
of the Open Door. x 

This was the attitude adopted by President Wilson in his 
historic message to Congress (January 8th, 1918). His ‘‘ pro- 
gramme of the world’s peace,” as he calls it, contains the following 
article (No. 5): ‘‘A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial 
adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of 
the principle that in determining all such questions of sovereignty 
the interests of the populations concerned must have equal weight 
with the equitable claims of the Government whose title is to be 
determined,” and, as a necessary corollary to this colonial policy, 
he calls in Article 3 for ‘‘ the removal so far as possible of all 
economic barriers, and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace, and asso- 
ciating themselves for its maintenance.’ This is the point of 
view, it must be remembered, of the predominant member of the 
Entente partnership, and it is obvious that at the Peace Conference 
she will be‘powerful enough to impress her opinion. 

We are not entitled to a conviction on the question of excluding 
Germany from Africa unless we have made at least a brief survey 
of the Colonial question from the German point of view. Before 
the war Germany was beginning to take an active part in the 
Colonial world. She had already begun to turn to account her 
administrative experiences by adopting more humane methods 
towards the natives, and her Parliament was awakening to a sense 
of Imperial responsibility. For instance, in regard to the Herrero 
. atrocities, it was the Centre Party and the Socialists who insisted 
on bringing them to light and enforcing reforms on the Colonial 
administration. Meanwhile, the-demand for colonies as a source 
of wealth was growing every year, for the population was increasing 
at a portentous rate. be 

And besides this all-important factor of over-population, there 
were the extremely vital factors involved in Germany’s need of raw 
materials for her industry and of markets for her goods. She is 
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one of the largest fndustrial countries of the world. It is significant 
to note the huge increase of her commerce during the last twenty 
years or so. Between the years 1893 and 1913 her imports grew 
from 4,134 million marks to 10,769, and her exports from 3,244 
million marks to 10,097. This was her position before the war, 
and it was naturally exasperating that her share of the colonial 
world, mostly occupied before she came on the scene, was small. 
Even so at many points she met with obstruction from the other 
Powers. Her failure in regard to Angola, Mozambique, and 
Morocco, by producing a sense of national humiliation in the Ger- 
mari mind, was certainly one of the most fruitful seeds of war fever. 

It is no adequate answer to say that Germany had free access to 
the colonial dependencies of other Powers. That could not satisfy 
either national ambitions or economic needs. Without colonial 
possessions behind them, German consumers and traders would 
be at the mercy of monopolies and rings. They therefore claim as 
their right possessions overseas which shall stand to them in the 
same relation as the vast imperial domains of France stand to her. 
We must make up our minds to the fact that unless the Entente is 
prepared to recognise Germany’s right to a say in the disposition 
of Africa, and to her legitimate share in its development, the German 
warmongers will succeed in their plea for revanche. 

Light is thrown on the attitude of the German Government to the 
Colonial question by a very important speech by the Colonial 
Secretary, Jr. Solf, in Berlin on December 21st last. He declared 
that peace must remove ‘“‘all the centres of trouble which made 
the catastrophe possible,” and that the colonial problem, as he sees 
it, is insoluble unless the general arrangement is approached in a 
spirit of conciliation. He asks for a redistribution of Africa, corres- 
ponding more nearly to the size and the capacities of the European 
colonising Powers. The proposals of complete internationalisation 
and joint European administration postulate a sense, of European 
solidarity, which it must be the aim of the coming peace to pro- 
mote, but which must be developed and safeguarded by inter- 
national practice in Europe before joint administration of tropical 
colonies is feasible. Yet there is a ‘‘ germ of truth ” in this demand, 
and even in the demand for native self-determination. ‘* The 
natives have a right to be an end in themselves.” All the pro- 
tecting Powers must agree for joint work on certain great problems. 
The Congo Convention was a step in the right direction. This 
should be extended. There should be co-operation in the creation 
of traffic routes, the fighting of diseases, &c., and in the long run 
such a system of treaties as would tend to make the owners of the 
various territories ‘‘ guardians of the joint organisation.” Further, 
he laid particular stress on the importance of agreement to prevent 
the militarisation of the natives. This is a most remarkable utter- 
ance, far removed from the policy of colonial exploitation for 
militarist ends, which our extremists would have us believe to be 
the sole aim of German aspirations in Africa. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that the Imperialism represented by Zimmer- 
mann is by no means a negligible factor. The Pan-Germans 
inveigh bitterly against Solf and Delbrueck for daring to suggest 
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that sea supremacy is not absolutely necessary for a Colonial 
Empire, and contend that Britain’s sea-power must be utterly 
broken before Germany attempts to build up an Empire overseas; 
but it is noteworthy that Solf’s policy is now strongly supported 
by the Delbrueck Party and the Centre Party. What Berlin chiefly 
desires in the way of colonies is a compact block of territory in 
Central Africa; but that is not an illegitimate ambition. It is obvious 
that she would not desire the exact restoration of the status quo, 
but would be content to give up some of her scattered possessions 
in fair exchange. g 

The German attitude must be understood, but it is on other 
grounds that our judgment should be formed. The proposal that 
Germany should be totally excluded from Africa must be 
rejected as essentially undesirable from the point of view 
of justice, security and the general welfare. If these 
lofty aims are not to prove to be a dream, every effort 
of public spirit will be required. Two immense issues are at 
stake—the redemption of the Dark Continent and the pacifica- 
tion of the world. If.an international control, based on a real 
concert of all the Powers; is feasible, the benefits for Africa would 
be incalculable. And such a real concert can be presupposed, for 
if there is one thing which the Allies have made more clear than 
another it is that they are out to crush militarism, to make the 
world ‘‘ safe for democracy ’’—as President Wilson puts it—and 
that they will not stop until they have achieved this purpose. More 
concretely, they will not stop until (1) they are sure that Germany 
is or is about to become democratic; (2) until on the basis of a demo- 
cratised Germany they can proclaim a measure of disarmament and 
set up a world-wide League of Nations, including the reformed 
Central Powers. Such a project is clearly and explicitly the aim 
of President Wilson in the war, and as the Allies have repeatedly 
declared their entire agreement with him, the matter is beyond 
dispute to any loyal man. It is also the aim of the Labour and 
Socialist organisations of the Allied countries. In the memoran- 
dum adopted by them at their Conference on February 25th they 
declared that the establishment of a League of Nations would give 
a new aspect to territorial problems and overshadow the question 
of “strategic protections.” f 

And does Africa, in turn, contribute to pacification? Africa 
provides the Entente with material for settling the quarrels which 
have rent Europe. The claims of the Entente to self-determination 
in several areas are just; yet how are they to be satisfied without 
demanding from the enemy terms which would degrade her, and 
would therefore enable the Pan-Germans to stir up war-feeling by 
appealing to the instinct of revenge? They can be satisfied con- 
sistently with the principle of justice only if the Treaty of Peace 
enables Germany to acquire, subject to international control, a 
sphere in Africa appropriate to her population and commercial 
resources. It is on precisely such a settlement thatthe best hopes 
of a permanently ordered world can be placed. 


Norn BUXTON. 


EAST AFRICAN PROSPECTS. 


HE future of German East Africa is being much discussed from 
many different standpoints. General Smuts and others have 
given good and sufficient reasons why it should not be 

returned to Germany. ‘‘ Self-determination’’ or international con- 
trol have been put forward as infallible nostrums by a large number 
of people totally ignorant of the country and its conditions. Sir 
Theodore Morison sees in it a promising colony for India. The 
South Africans, both British and Dutch, came with the idea that 
here would be a valuable addition to the Union of South Africa. 
They have campaigned through the country and have changed their 
minds. Very, very few have retained any notion of settling there. 
In the same fashion the British East African settlers, who have 
almost to a man been through the campaign, have, with very few 
exceptions, given up any idea of changing their habitat to this 
new colony. Their decision is the more instructive in that their 
experience of agriculture and labour conditions in British East 
Africa eminently fits them to form an opinion. : 

Of course they see the country as it is now; the eye of faith might 
discern a very different future. German methods are so utterly 
different from ours. The idea of the ‘‘ British East’’ settler is to own 
his little farm and live there; he may have to send his children to 
England to educate, but he regards British East as his home. The 
German settlers with similar ideas were so few as to be practically a 
negligible quantity; outside Government officials the Germans in 
East Africa were mostly the paid managers of large companies in 
Europe for the exploitation of sisal, coffee, rubber, &c. They had 
luxurious bungalows and furnished them with taste, but they had 
no idea of permanent residence. This attitude leaves its mark on a 
country. The settlers who do live in German East Africa are the 
Greeks; so much so that they have succeeded in getting hold of 
many of the German plantations, vacant owing to the war, to the 
chagrin of such Britishers as might have settled and done well 
there if allowed to do so. The Greeks are not the best kind of settlers. 

But again the greater part of the country is, after all, at present 
a wilderness; the natural water distribution is bad; fly is prevalent 
over wide areas; indeed, none of it is quite as good as the British 
East African Highlands. The northern portions adjoining British 
East are the best. In the country served by the Usambara railway 
(Tanga-Moshi), a strip about 250 miles long by 40 wide watered by 
the Pangani river and its tributaries, sisal, rubber, coffee, tobacco, 
and, of course, the everlasting maize or mealie and beautiful 
oranges are grown. But sjsal is too big a proposition for the 
individual planter, rubber is not so good as in British East, the 
coffee has not been paying well, the tobacco will never compete with 
Egyptian tobacco. Thus the country is good enough, but not in 
the kind of way to attract private British settlers much. The north- 
western portion of it, Kilimanjaro and Arusha, has attracted a few 
Dutch, but, as I said before, the Greeks have the best of it. The 
province of Ruanda, the north-western corner, adjoining Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, with its chief town at Mwanza, is a good 
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‘native ’’ country, a good cattle and maize country, comparatively 


free of “fly.” But it is not very high, and is quite unsuited, for 
European settlement. Along the coast, of course, cocoanuts are 
a very lucrative enterprise, but again the climate is utterly 
unsuitable for European settlement. Up the Central Railway there is 
practically nothing all the way from Dar-es-salam to Kigoma, with 
the exception of an unhealthy (to Europeans) but fertile valley about 
forty miles long and a mile or two wide from Kidete to Kilossa. 
Round Tabora, also, there is good country for a few miles. Watere 
is for the most part scarce; even where it occurs its position 
generally renders it useless for agriculture without extensive works 
for drainage and irrigation which the country hardly warrants. 
The Iringa plateau, 4,000-5,000 feet above sea-level, is the only 
country at all resembling the British East African Highlands. 
Here a few Europeans do succeed in living. Further south I have 
heard that the Songea district is good ‘‘ native”? country. The 
Lukuledi valley, from Massassi to Lindi, enjoys a damp, warm 
climate, well suited to all the tropical products, but most 
poisonously unhealthy to Europeans. In fact, the average sick. 
rate for white troops there-was 50 per cent. per month, actually 
passing to hospitals; that is, a white unit not reinforced would melt 
away in two months. 

Enough has been said then to show that German East Africa 
can never bea British colony in the sense that British East is. But 
there is no sufficient reason why it should not be an Indian colony, 
as Sir Theodore Morison suggests, to a limited extent. The limits 
are Set (i) by the amount of country which, given steady work done 
on it for a few years, can well support life, and (ii) by the number 
of natives of the country who have to be provided for. To hazarda 
guess—20 million souls could, if prepared to work, make a good 
living in German East Africa within five years of first settlement, 
with plenty of room for expansion as the country gradually came 
under cultivation. There are about 7 million natives of the 
country, or rather there were before the war; they are no doubt 
seriously depleted now. This leaves room for 13 million Indians. 

The opponents of Sir Theodore Morison’s scheme are mostly 
East African planters, people who know the East African native, 
but know no Indians save those who already live in East Africa. 
These are for the most part the Bombay petty trader class, enter- 
prising to a fault in their own line, but that line is not agriculture. 
They are a class of people whom it is instinctive for Englishmen 
to dislike, as they have no country and share many attributes with 
Jews, Greeks, Armenians, Portuguese Indians, &c. Yet they have 
their mission, and they have introduced the natives of the country 
to the use of many of the conveniences of civilisation. 

But these are not the Indians for whom we desire colony-room. 
There are millions of honest, hardworking agriculturists in Upper 
India who can only by the utmost thrift and hard work extract a 
bare subsistence from the stubborn soil. They are in debt to the 
village “ bunnias’’ from generation to generation. They are not 
clever, but agriculture of a sort they practise, and have a long 
tradition of hard work behind them. From such our Indian Army 
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is recruited. I have talked over with some of our soldiers this idea 
of settling in German East. The reply is: ‘‘ Sahib, every man 
prefers to live in his own country; nevertheless this country can 
grow two or three crops a year with ease, these ‘ jambo-log ’ (East 
African natives) do no work, they tickle a little ground and live in 
comfort, where in our Punjab we do drudgery from dawn till night. 
If the Sirkar (Government) were to pay fares for our whole family 
to come over here, men, women, and children, and help us to start, 
ewe would do very well here.’ Near Kidete there is an old Indian 
Musulman who has done this. He came out to work for the 
Germans on the Central Railway as a fitter at 45 rupees a month. 
He soon got more than this, laid by every heller of it he could, and 
then threw up fitting, bought a bit of land, and started sugar- 
growing. Gradually he has expanded, brought over all his 
relations from India, put up a cane crushing roller mill (both the 
sugar growing and the mill were new to the natives round there), 
and is quite the ‘‘ squire’’ in his new domain. There would be 
room in this new colony for Sikhs, mostly artisans, whose readiness 
to emigrate has given us such trouble in Canada. Their brains are 
the necessary complement to the honest but dull intellects of the 
agriculturalists. 

The opponents of Indian immigration have always in mind the 
contamination of the “ natural unspoilt East African native ’’ by 
the “‘ degenerate Indian.” There is a lot in this argument, but 
there is an equally strong one on the other side: What have the 
East African natives done up to now to develop their own country ? 
Next to nothing. Granted that their minds are quicker, much 
quicker to grasp new ideas than Indian minds of the type that 
should emigrate there, yet they require demonstration of how to 
set about it. It is easier to train certain East African natives, such 
as the Wanyamwezi, both to do engineering work and to fight, 
than equally raw Punjab Indians. They would learn far more 
than the Indians in the same time. But there is no arguing the 
fact that at present they are more backward than the Indian, and 
there are not enough white men to teach them. They are not 
everywhere masters yet of such common devices as the village well 
or the wheeled vehicle or the iron-tipped plough which the Indian 
has known from time immemorial. Their artisans are at present 
very inferior to Indian artisans, though they should better them 
eventually, as they have quicker senses, and more natural 
“nerve,” though perhaps a less retentive memory. The East 
African is far more light-hearted than the Indian, has a sense of 
humour and laughs more than an Indian. He also has great ideas 
on vocal music, ensemble singing in good time and tune being 
universal among them. The Indian, on the other hand, is no 
musician, whatever he may protest to the contrary as to our 
inability to judge his half-notes. The Indian is used to a system 
in which there are rich and poor, educated and uneducated. The 
East Africans has practically only the one class, the poorest, 
because having got just enough to live on he has no ambition; he 
will not bother his head to get any more. i 

It is a noteworthy fact that in contact with the Kaffrs in Natal, 
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the second generation of Indians exhibit more robust qualities and 
at the same time a more cheerful view of life than their cousins still 
in India. This may be partly owing to the more temperate climate, 
but is also due to the fact that caste cannot survive the crossing of 
the ‘‘ Kalapani ” (the black water—i,e., the sea); mingling with 
people with other ideas, a lot of misconceptions disappear. There 
seems no reason, therefore, why the two races, Indian and East 
African, should not benefit each other. Our soldiers were on 
quite friendly terms with the Wanyamwezi and- coast Swahili, 
joining with them on the same work without any friction whatever,’ 
and cracking jokes with them even. They did not get on nearly so 
well with the South African natives who came up. These latter 
had bad ‘‘ swelled head ° and were out of their element. 7 

Naturally there are vast differences between the various East 
African tribes. Having been only two and a-quarter years there 
and busy with other matters, I cannot pretend to accurate 
ethnographical knowledge about them, and can only relate how we 
from India got on with those of them we worked with. To start 
with, near Kilimanjaro there are two main tribes, the Waitaita and 
Wachagga. The Waitaita were excellent, cheery, hardworking, 
and musical. The Wachagga did not do well at.all; they melted 
away when it came to a “‘ job of work.” They were without manly 
qualities; a whole train-load of them took fright when they heard 
another train whistle in the distance, fearing a collision. They 
jumped for it, and, unfortunately, the train was in a narrow cutting 
at the time; so many were killed and injured. That was the last 
of them so far as we were concerned. On the way to Kondoa 
Irangi we first met the Masai. These are a scattered wandering 
tribe living as cowherds on the steppes, quite warlike every man 
carries spear and shield, but very intractable and entirely 
“useless ” from our point of view. They do not cultivate them- 
selves, nor will they take any work of any description. The 
Kavirondo is a British East African native principally, but he is 
also met with in German East. He is stupid and dirty, living on 
meat almost entirely, and is not too particular as to what the meat 
is or how old. He is fairly sturdy and a fair labourer, but has no 
brain. The Wanyamwezi are far the best tribe in German East 
Africa. Most of the German askaris were Wanyamwezi, and they 
have proved the finest soldiers in Africa.* Intelligent, cheerful, 
hardworking, and faithful, they show promise of being excellent 
people when a little more instruction comes their way. My first 
acquaintance among them was a Surveyor’s assistant. He was . 
learning to read the level, and a little more training would have 
made a surveyor of him. He had a beautiful voice, and when later 
he became “‘ miapara ’’ or headman of a gang about roo strong he 
would lead them in the solo parts, and they would come in with 
great verve in the chorus. His verses were always topical; if he 
saw me coming he would rapidly change his tune to a recitation on 
the hard work his gang were doing and on my virfues, summing 
up with an assumed promise of extra posho (food) which I was 
supposed to have given if good time were made on work. 


* Except perhaps the Yaos who mostly live in North Portuguese East Africa. 
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On the Central Railway we had very fine gangs of Wanyam- 
wezi. They soon tumbled to elementary dmll, mimicking our 
Indian soldiers in a most amusing way. The. great trouble was 
the distribution of ‘ posho’; if one gave them eight days’ rations 
they would immediately ‘ wolf the lot’ and plaintively ask for more 
‘next day. They live well on quite a small pay, are very hardy, and 
seem largely immune from dysentery, blackwater and other preva- 
lent pastimes of the country. When one would think them tired 
. out with a hard day’s work they would sit up all night long holding 
an “ ngoma,” song contest, with tom-tom accompaniment, going 
through their entire repertoire with great gusto, at least a hundred 
verses to each song. Their songs are obviously tribal; one learnt 
to recognise Wanyamwezi in other parts of the country by their 
songs. Here we get in its pure and original form the negro 
harmony which is at the bottom of present American music. The 
time they keep and the way the chorus comes in, prompt as if 
following a conductor’s baton, are such as would only be achieved 

by a choir here after months of training. 

Some of their women accompanied them in their migrations, 
others were ‘co-opted’ from the local people. One strapping 
Muyumwezi came to me with a complaint that, whereas he had duly 
paid fifteen rupees (41 sterling) for a wife to the father of the girl, 
one of the local tribe, the Wagogo, she had stayed only a day and 
then run away and the father professed not to know where she was. 
His own suspicion was that the father had again disposed of the 
lady’s hand for another fifteen rupees to a second suitor some 
distance away. He demanded either the lady or his money back. 
On asking the father to produce the lady ‘in court’ he did so, 
when my Muyumwezi friend concurred with my opinion that the 
lady was not worth fifteen rupees or any further trouble. Finally 
he compromised for ten rupees. Although the Wanyamwezi, like 
the coast Swahili have many Musulman names, such as Juma, Ali, 
they are neither strict followers of Islam nor any Other religion, and 
the greater number of their names seem to have been invented on 
the spot, thus ‘ garri ya moshi’ (steam engine) Funga meza (table 
maker); a certain officer who was ‘strict’ with them they nick- 
named Bwana Kiboko (master whip). 

When a little more training was required we had coast Swahili; 
they are rather more advanced, having been for centuries in touch 
with such civilisation as Arabs could give them. Many of them 
obviously have Arab blood, and they adhere more to Islam and 
call themselves such names as Husein bin Suleiman, &c., after the 
Arab fashion. Masons, carpenters, and blacksmiths of a sort were 
forthcoming in some numbers, and as our tenure of the railway 
became more settled most*of the men who had been station- 
masters, guards, emgine drivers, pointsmen, under the Germans, 
sneaked back to take up the same jobs with us. : 

The next tribe we met were the Wagogo. They occupy a large 
stretch of country from the Central Railway near Kilossa and 
Kilimatinde down to the Ruaha river (a branch of the Rufigi). 
They are a strictly agricultural tribe, not fighting men nor yet 
labourers. They build their houses on the wattle and daub principle 
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in the shape of a hollow square with single storey about 7 feet high 
and flat “ puddled”’ roof. In the central courtyard all the cattle 
are herded at night. What windows there are open inward tosthe 
‘courtyard so that ingress from without can only be attained through 
the courtyard gate (a stout wooden affair) or one or two narrow 
‘doors. The smell of sour milk (they never drink milk till it is sour 
and never clean the gourds in which they keep it), cow-dung 
burning and otherwise, and massed black humanity generally 
preclude a close examination of the interior, but one is quite 
welcome if one cares to look. Indeed, when we first came to a new® 
strip of country where neither Germans nor British had been in 
war-time, the friendly reception accorded us by the local “ king ” 
was most embarrassing. We had to drink his sour milk and honey- 
beer till we were most uncomfortable. Then he proposed a grand 
tour of his village to show us his ladies, cattle, and other property. 
This trip was only averted by a timely administration of some 
strong tobacco which gave him something else to think about. 
Passing one of the villages of this “ king of Mpungusi’’ one day 
I heard a strange murmuring from a hut, and, looking in, found 
school in full swing; some twenty ‘‘totos’’ vociferously reciting 
the German alphabet. There had been a German mission near 
(now taken over, I believe, by English missionaries) and the native 
teacher was carrying on business as usual. Among the Wagogo, 
cultivation was much more systematic. The village ‘‘ Karani ” 
(Government Land Agent) had accurate records of different people’s 
property and was generally a smart person of some military 
training; he always came to the salute when a white man 
.approached. Possibly the Germans gave these Karani posts to 
ex-askaris. The Wanyamwezi rather despised the Wagogo; 
particularly Wagogo ladies used to move them to mirth, whenever 
they passed the place where the Wanyamwezi were working these 
latter rocked with laughter : ‘‘ Wanawaka ya Wagogo!” (just look 
at these Wagogo women). The Wagogo we found good honest 
agricultural people, quiet and law-abiding, not above stealing a 
few transport mules when they got the chance, but then they should 
not have had the chance! 

Such, then, are some of the people of our newest colony; simple, 
friendly, decent people, by no means unintelligent, but absolutely 
undeveloped so far. We cannot be too careful along what lines we 
develop them. The type of Indian to be introduced here should 
have similar characteristics to the East African. And we do not 
tequire so rigidly coded a type of administration as that prevailing 
in India, what its critics term the ‘‘ vakilon ki raj ’’—+.e., the rule 
of the pleaders. What is wanted in German East Africa is the 
personal rule of white men selected fèr their character, and not for 
their scholastic attainments; for their human sympathy and not 
for their literary ability in turning out voluminous reports. Such 
is the system already set up in German East. We shall have little 
lifficulty in bettering the previous régime. Let as but put the 
right men in now, and German East Africa may yet become one of 
the brightest jewels in the British crown. 

S. A. BUNTING. 
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THE AGENT PROVOCATEUR IN IRELAND, 


HE money for ‘‘ Secret Services’’ has this year amounted to no 
Ti than one million ten thousand pounds sterling. Of this 
gigantic sum, one million sterling has been voted in supply, of 
which £500,000 was voted on the ordinary annual estimate, and 
the other £500,000 was the subject of a supplemental estimate. 
An additional sum of £300—it was formerly £500—is paid to the 
Permanent Under Secretary of State for services in the distribution 
eof the Foreign Office share of this fund out of another vote. The 
Civil List Act which is passed upon the accession of the Sovereign 
to the throne, sets apart the sum of £10,000 per annum which is 
payable out of the Consolidated Fund for ‘‘ Home Secret Service,” 
The annual vote in supply is intended to supplement the deficiency 
of this grant—its disposal is in the hands of the Government. The 
additional sum voted in supply for this service has been of very 
moderate amount in times past when compared with the enormous 
sum of one million sterling now voted. Mr. Todd, writing in 
1887, says, the vote in supply for Secret Service has sometimes 
amounted to upwards of £30,000, although for the year ending 
March 31st, 1886, it had increased to £50,000. Amendments to 
reduce the amount of a proposed Secret Service Vote in time of war 
for national existence like the present would be unthinkable, and 
any inquiry in respect of its disposition would be contrary to the 
trend of public opinion. The rule hitherto sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment in respect to this grant has in the words of Mr. Gladstone, 
been ‘‘to confine the knowledge of it to the smallest number of 
persons, and having thus concentrated responsibility to trust to 
their honour and discretion.” The most bitter opponent in 
principle of the existence of a Secret Service fund would be con- 
strained to admit, that so long as the system of secret diplomacy, 
a system essentiallv of chicane, deception, and concealment from 
the nations concerned, obtains, so long must there be a Secret 
Service fund for the purpose of combating intrigue and deceit with 
their own weapons. In the discussion on the supplemental vote 
of half a million sterling for Secret Services on the goth July last, 
an attempt was made to compel a statement of the proportions of 
Secret Service money expended in each of the three Kingdoms of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. The attempt was strenuously 
opposed by the Government and failed. In days gone by the 
amount of Secret Service money allocated to Ireland was stated. 
“There has been much fluctuation,” writes Dr. Madden in the 
sixties of the last century, ‘‘in the amount allocated to secret 
payments in Ireland during the past half century. By the esti- 
mates for the financial year ending March 31st, 1859, we find the 
amount set down to meet charges of Secret Services in Ireland is 
45,000 sterling.” If the amount of Secret Service money allocated 
to English and Scotch services were ascertained, it would not now 
indirectly soever affect the fortunes of the war, and it would be of 
service as a species of control, however weak, in restraining any 
attempt of an Irish Executive, by employment of agents provoca- 
teurs in Ireland to compass political ends, such as the destruction of 
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constitutional movements and the resort in consequence to unconsti- 
tutional and seditious practices whose suppression by force would 
have the effect of prolonging the existence of Castle rule in the inter- 
ests of a favoured few. That the services of agents have in times 
past been employed by Government in Ireland for such sinister 
purposes, the following facts for which I challenge contradiction 
will conclusively prove. I will frequently quote from a manu- 
` script, formerly amongst the archives of Dublin Castle, entitled 
“ Accounts of. Secret Service Money applied in detecting treason-, 
able conspiracies, pursuant to the provisions of the Civil List Act 
1793.’ That manuscript, about 1840, came by purchase into the 
hands of a bookseller in Dublin. It was subsequently acquired by 
Mr. Charles Haliday, by whose representatives, on his death in 
1866, it was presented to the Royal Irish Academy where it is now 
preserved. The contents have been published in full by Sir John 
Gilbert. [am also largely indebted to *‘ Secret Service Revelations 
from original accounts and receipts for previous grants and allow- 
ances” in Dr. Madden’s ‘‘ United Irishmen,” and to Mr. W. J. 
Fitzpatrick’s ‘‘Sham Squire ” and “‘ Secret Service under Pitt.” 

A person named James MacGuickan invariably acted as 
solicitor for the United Irishmen in the period of the Insurrection- 
ary Movement of 1798, and was fully in their confidence, being a 
member of the Northern Directory of that body. He has tampered 
with, corrupted, and eventually pensioned by the then Irish 
Government. Exclusive of his secret pension of £300 per annum 
paid to him till his death in 1817, he received sums for the betrayal 
to the Government of the secrets of his clients, and of a body of 
which he was a prominent and trusted member, amounting to no 
less than £1,500. In 1811, when aggregate meetings were held to 
address the Prince Regent on ‘‘ the present situation of Catholic 
affairs,” the Catholics of Antrim held their county meeting in St. 
Patrick’s Church, Belfast. MacGuickan was actually chosen secre- 
tary of that meeting. It was not till after his arrest for high treason, 
on information furnished by Samuel Turner, who was himself the 
representative at Hamburg of the Northern Executive of the 
United Irishmen,—a man whose treachery was not suspected— 
that MacGuickan became a spy for Dublin Castle and the betrayer 
of the cases of prisoners for whom his services were engaged as 
attorney on trial for their lives. The first recorded payment to this 
man of Secret Service money is of date March 5th, 1799. 

Not only was the attorney for the United Irish Leaders, himself a 
prominent member of the United Irish Society and defiant in his 
public attitude to the Government, a traitor for money to the cause 
to which he professed himself devoted and to his clients, but the 
man who for upwards of twenty years was retained as counsel for 
the defence in Ireland in every great State trial, was bribed iy the 
Governnient to betray the case of his clients for whom he was 
professedly pleading when on trial for their lives. Leonard 
MacNally was a member of the Bar of England 4nd the Bar of 
Ireland. He practised with success for some years at the English 
Bar. He acted as counsel for Charles James Fox at the Westminster 
petition. He attained, moreover, a very great reputation 
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in the literary ‘world as the writer of the once popular 
ballad ‘‘The Lass of Richmond Hill,’ and as a play- 
wright. In one of the best of MacNally’s dramatic pieces, 
Robin Hood, or Sherwood Forest, he places in the 
mouth of one of the characters with grim, albeit unconscious, 
irony the words, ‘‘ Your profession, Sir, should have taught you 
principles of honour.” Mr. Cooke, the Under-Secretary in Dublin 
Castle and the principal gutter agent of the Irish Government at 
that time, drew up in 1800 a confidential memorandum respecting 
*Secret Service Pensions for those who had given important 
assistance during the Rebellion. ‘‘‘ Mac’ for a pension of £300 
a year ” is the first person recommended. On the following page 
Cooke writes the name of Leonard MacNally in full with the amount 
4300 as his annual wages. MacNally seems to have been the only 
recipient of secret service money who was permitted to use false 
initials. He was allowed to give receipts for such payments under 
the initials “ J. W.,’’ which are now admitted without question to 
be his. The betrayal of Robert Emmet, the leader of the 
Insurrection of 1803, by Leonard MacNally as his counsel on trial 
for his life, may perhaps be recorded as one of the worst acts of 
this product of the Dublin Castle spy and agent provocateur system. 
MacNally was on terms of intimacy not only with Emmet himself, 
but with Emmet’s family, and with Curran, to whose daughter, 
Sarah Curran, Emmet was engaged. Before and after the con- 
viction and death of Robert Emmet, MacNally’s payments from 
the Secret Service Fund are now recorded. On the very day, 
August 25th, 1803, on which Emmet was captured, MacNally 
received 4100. He appears, as counsel for Emmet in the State 
trial on September 19th, 1803. He receives on September 14th 
from the Secret Service Fund another sum of £100—each sum, of 
course, being wholly independent of his pension of £300 per 
annum. On the morning of Emmet’s execution an affecting scene 
took place between the doomed man and MacNally, who was 
the only friend allowed to see him. Mr. Lecky writes: ‘‘ As 
confidential lawyer of the United Irishmen MacNally had oppor- 
tunities of the rarest kind. It is certain that he sometimes 
communicated to the Government the line of defence contemplated 
by- his clients and other information which he can only have 
received in professional confidence, and briefs annotated by his 
hand will be found amongst the Government papers in Dublin.” 
This person was, like MacGuickan the attorney, admirably fitted 
for an agent provocateur. The wonderful intrepidity of his 
addresses to the Court which won the warm eulogiums of Curran, 
his denunciations of the Union at the meeting of the Irish Bar in 
December, 1798, his admitte@l membership of the United Irishmen, 
. his taking part in the aggregate meeting in Dublin, in 1811, in asser- 
tion of the right of the subject to petition the Crown, can now be seen 
in their true light as so many masks to hide the face of a traitor. The 
fact that MacNally’s treachery to his clients must have been known 
not merely to the law officers of the Crown of the day, but to every- 
one on the Bench who had filled the position of law officer during 
his career of treachery, casts an indelible stain on the administration 
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of criminal law in Ireland for a whole generation. It seems 
incredible not merely that Crown prosecutors but the judges 
presiding in the cases in which MacNally was ‘“‘ defending 
prisoners ” should be aware that he was betraying for money the 
cause of his clients and have taken part in pretended judicial 
proceedings, but very real murders. 

The Lords Lieutenant and the Chief Secretaries of the day were 
likewise cognisant of this man’s treachery and aiders and abettors, 
in it. Lord Castlereagh, when Chief Secretary, knew that 
MacNally was not merely an agent provocateur anda spy, but aman 
who defiled the administration of justice. Lord Camden, when 
Lord Lieutenant, suggested to the Duke of Portland, afterwards 
Prime Minister of England, the propriety of obtaining for 
MacNally some position as a spy abroad, but the Duke shrewdly 
replied that the control that the Government possessed over him 
depended entirely on the conclusive evidence of treason they had 
against him, and that such control could not continue in a foreign 
country ; MacNally he was convinced would be very useful at home. 
The Duke of Wellington, when he was, as Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
Irish Secretary in 1807, knew the value of MacNally’s services as 
spy and betrayer of his clients too well to accede to his application 
for some office in the gift of the crewn. He writes on. the 29th 
Jene, 1807, from London to the Under Secretary in Dublin Castle: 
“I agree entirely with you respecting the employment of our 
informer. Such a business would do much mischief. It would 
disgust the loyal of all descriptions, it would render useless our 
private communications with him, as no further trust would be 
placed in him by the disloyal. I think that it might be hinted to 
him that he would lose much of his profit if by accepting the public 
employment of Government he would lose the confidence of his 
party, and consequently the means of giving any information.” 
MacGuickan, for betraying the cases of the United Irishmen 
for whom he was attorney, was, as we have seen, very modestly 
rewarded. The shabby character of MacNally’s reward for his 
“ services” affects Mr. Leclky. ‘‘In letter after letter,” writes 
Mr. Lecky, ‘‘ MacNally describes himself as reduced to utter 
destitution; but from time to time he obtained from the Govern- 
ment some small subsidy which relieved him from his immediate 
difficulties. It was doled out, however, with a most tardy, 
penurious, and uncertain hand. At last his reward arrived in the 
form of a secret pension of £300 a year, which was disclosed after 
his death.” The smallness of the rewards as contrasted with the 
magnitude of the services of MacGuickan and MacNally as 
attorney and counsel, reminds me of the closing sentence of a 
sermon preached for many years on Good Friday, on Judas 
Iscariot, by an eccentric Oxford don, which was heard by several 
generations of Oxford undergraduates who had been told before- 
hand by their friends the concluding sentence, ‘‘ If was an act of 
meanness perpetrated by a mean man for a mean reward.’’ It is, 
however, consoling to know that the broker in the manufacture of 
traitors, was the subject of lavish generosity by the Government, 
of course out of the public funds. Mr. Lecky only once mentions, 
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and then very casually, “an attorney of no very high character 
naped John Pollock.” In the Secret Service book we find dis- 
bursements by John Pollock, not only to MacNally and 
MacGuickan, but to several others, including two men who were 
induced by the Castle to act the part of agent provocateur. One of 
these worthies was McIntagart, who, when Mayor of Drogheda 
in 1798, dressed up Orangemen in French uniforms, sent them 
through the country to entrap simple peasants who were then 

° flogged till they revealed what they knew. Some years afterwards, 
Mr. MclIntagart was appointed by the Duke of Wellington 
collector of Drogheda. Another recipient of similar favours 
through Mr. John Pollock was one Houlton, who, after an inter- 
view with the Irish Privy Council, was equipped at the expense of 
Dublin Castle with a showy rebel uniform, including a cocked hat 
and feathers, and sent from Dublin on a miission to Belfast to seduce 
and to betray. An orderly dragoon repaired with instructions to in- 
form Sir Charles Ross who commanded in Belfast, that Houlton was. 
a confidential agent and not to be molested. Houlton, however, 
having started in a chaise and four, arrived at Belfast in advance of 
the orderly, and the result was, that when in the act of declaiming 
treason, he was arrested by the local authorities, paraded in his 
-uniform round the town, and sent back a prisoner to Dublin. Mr. 
Pollock’s reward was however earned in the main by the corruption 
of MacNally and MacGuickan. A confidential letter from Cooke 
to Castlereagh, recommending several persons, including 
MacNally and MacGuickan, as fit recipients for the share in the 
£15,000 per annum which in 1799 had been placed for Secret 
Services at the Lord Lieutenant’s disposal ends thus, ‘‘ Pollock’s 
services Ought to be thought of. He managed MacNally and 
MacGuickan, and did much. He received the place of Clerk of the 
Crown and Peace, and he has the fairest right to indemnification.” 
In 1800, Pollock was appointed to the Deputy Clerkship of the 
Pleas of the Exchequer—from which he was dismissed on the rst 
July, 1817, for fraudulent maladministration, which in 1816 was 
brought to the notice of Parliament, and thus accurately-described 
by Mr. Leslie Foster, subsequently one of the Barons of the Irish 
Court of Exchequer—-‘‘ To show the progress of abuse he might 
peruse the history of the place held by this deputy. In 1803, his 
profits amounted to £3,000 a year. After that time the office was 
placed under regulations which reduced its emoluments to one- 
third, and in consideration of what was called the vested rights of 
the possessor he received a compensation of £2,000, which, joined 
to his fees made up £3,000, his original income. Instead of being 
worth £3,000 at present, the office yielded £7,000 a year having 
increased £5,000 since 1803, which with a compensation of 
42,000 for anticipated loss amounted to the £7,000 mentioned. 
All these abuses spring from the circumstances that the power of 
taxation is lodged in the hands of officers who were interested in the 
sums they imposed and the abuses they connived at.’’* 


* The Clerkship of the Pleas of the Exchequer in Ireland—Pollock was Deputy 
Clerk—was a sinecure office whose fees amounted to £35,000 per annum. It was 
created for Lord Buckinghamshire, who died in February, 1816. He as Mr. 
Robert Hobart had been Irish Secretary from 1789 till 1793. 
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We have seen how fully cognisant the Irish Government as a 
whole were in the period of the Rebellion of 1798 and the Union of 
the use of the agent provocateur. Mr. Pitt, the Prime Ministe? of 
England, personally employed at least one agent provocateur to 
act in Ireland for the purpose of bringing about the destruction of 
the Irish Parliament, a project on which, as we now know so far 
back as the autumn of 1792, he had set his heart. In a letter to 
Lord Westmoreland, the Lord Lieutenant, dated November 18th, 
1792, Pitt writes: ‘‘The idea of the present fermentation (in, 
Ireland) gradually bringing both parties to think of a Union with 
this country has long been`in my mind. I hardly dare flatter 
myself with the hope of its taking place, but I believe it, though 
itself not easy to be accomplished, to be the only solution for other 
and greater difficulties.” A clergyman of the Established Church 
named William Jackson, who had formerly been private chaplain 
to the Duchess of Kingston, was residing in Paris soon after the 
outbreak of the Revolution with which he sympathised. Jackson 
came to England early in 1794 on a secret mission from the French 
Government. His mission, so far as England was concerned, was 
unfavourable to the objects he had in mind, and he accordingly 
directed his attention to Ireland. An English attorney, named 
John Cockayne, had been for upwards of ten years on intimate 
terms, personally and professionally, with Jackson, and fully in 
his confidence. He communicated to Cockayne the object of his 
business. These secrets were revealed by Cockayne to Mr. Pitt. 
But instead of arresting Jackson and preventing his machinations, 
Mr. Pitt, evidently thinking that an insurrection in Ireland which 
could easily be quieted would be useful in paving the way for the 
Union, actually facilitated Jackson’s designs so far as affording 
him an opportunity of tempting Irish leaders into revolutionary 
courses which would destroy the constitutional movement for 
Parliamentary reform in Ireland. Mr. Pitt actually induced 
Cockayne to accompany Jackson to Ireland with a free pardon in 
- his pocket for all acts of treason which he might himself commit in 
Jackson’s company, directing him to attend Jackson to watch his 
movements, and to give him full scope for communication with 
anyone in Ireland whom he desired to meet. By this act of Mr. 
Pitt several of the leaders of the Irish National Party were 
entrapped into sedition. When Cockayne had given the signal to 
headquarters he was himself arrested, and the farce was performed 
of his examination before the Irish Privy Council, which proved 
so effectual that after Jackson’s arrest, which ensued immediately, 
he received Cockayne’s condolatory visits in prison, and heard and 
believed his friendly protestations. Jackson, after twelve months 
imprisonment, was tried and convicted of high treason on the 
evidence of the single witness Cockayne, whose evidence for the 
Crown in England in a case of high treason two years afterwards 
was not believed, a. verdict of not guilty being received with 
acclamation. Cockayne admitted-when cross-examined at Jackson’s 
trial that he had been committed and tried in England for perjury in 
1793. He further admitted that he had stipulated with Mr. Pitt to 
have a sum due to him by Jackson of £300 made good to him before 
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he set out with him to Ireland from London. Jackson was called 
up for judgment on April 30th, 1795—he had been convicted on 
Ap#il 23rd, and expired in the dock. “He had taken poison in tea 
which had been given to him that morning. I have dealt at length 
with this incident for the purpose of demonstrating that Mr. Pitt 
himself personally resorted to the use of the agent provocateur to 
secure political objects in Ireland. The Attorney-General for 
Ireland (Mr. Arthur Wolfe), in his opening speech on the trial of 
Jackson, said: ‘‘ Mr. Cockayne at the desire of Mr. Pitt consented 
to accompany Jackson to render abortive his wicked purposes.”’ 
Mr. Pitt is thus demonstrated beyond all manner of doubt to 
have been an employer deliberately of an agent provocateur in 
furtherance of his Irish policy. The conduct of the Irish Govern- 
ment with the approval, either express or implied, of the English 
Cabinet in sinking knee-deep in pollution for the furtherance of 
their policy in the period of the Insurrection of 1798 and the Union 
is manifested in their dealings with Pollock, MacNally, 
MacGuickan, with the sham rebel general, with the loyal Mayor 
of Drogheda, and with other miscreants of that type. 

Among the agents provocateurs employed by the Government 
at this time must be included Thomas Reynolds, a Colonel in the 
insurrectionary army and delegate from the Province of Leinster, 
on whose information fifteen delegates from the various societies 
of the United Irishmen holding a provincial meeting were arrested 
in March, 1798. One by one Reynolds pursued his colleagues 
to conviction, obtaining in 1798 £5,000 in four payments, and in 
the year following a pension of £1,000 a year, which was paid till 
his death in 1836. He also enjoyed several lucrative offices under 
the Crown. The total sum of money out of the public funds 
lavished on this man who, in the words of Curran, ‘‘ measured his 
value by the coffins of his victims, and having pledged himself to 
treason and allegiance, had broken both oaths,’’ was £45,740. A 
Captain Warneford Armstrong, an officer of the King’s County 
Militia, on whose evidence Henry and John Sheares, members of 
the Bar, were tried, convicted, and executed on a charge of high 
treason, was introduced to these gentlemen with the purpose, the 
result of a settled plan between him, Lord Castlereagh, his colonel, 
and a brother officer, of betraying their secrets to the Government, 
secrets of which he became possessed by earnest professions to 
them of the bitterest hatred of the British Crown. He helped their 
plans with hints derived from military reading and experience, 
wormed himself into their confidence, brought them by his evidence 
to the scaffold, and for these services received the commission of 
the peace and a pension of £500 a year, which he enjoyed till his 
death in 1858, having drawn altogether about £30,000. In 1843 
Armstrong acknowledged, in the presence of Mr. O’Hagan, after- 
wards Lord O’Hagan, the Irish Lord Chancellor, that he was 
wrong in dining with the Sheares under such circumstances. 
This was his explanation. ‘‘ The day he dined there (and he dined 
there only once) he was urged by Lord Castlereagh to do so. It 
was wrong to do so. He (Captain Armstrong) was sorry for it, but 
he was persuaded by Lord Castlereagh to go there to dine for the 
purpose of getting information.” 
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Samuel Turner, whose identity has only been recently dis- 
covered, who betrayed the names of the Executive Committee of 
the United Irishmen, and when residing at Hamburg, ostensibly 
as the agent and representative of the Northern Executive of the 
United Irishmen, revealed every movement to the Government, 
had a pension dating from 1800 of £300. The Duke of Wellington, 
however, in 1808, in a letter as Irish Secretary to the Duke of 
Portland, stated that the payment of a sum of £5,000, and not 
more than £20,000 within the year, had been guaranteed to £ 
nameless informer who was probably Turner. Mr. O’Connell 
largely founds his charge against the Government of having 
fomented, in order to carry the Union, the rebellion of 1798 on the 
ground that one of their agents provocateurs, a man named 
Maguan, a colonel of the United Irishmen, a member of the County 
Down Directory, and of the Ulster Chief Directory, had given from 
April 14th, 1797, till the latter end of May, 1798, the very fullest 
information to the Rev. Dr. Clelland, Lord Londonderry’s land 
agent, who had formerly been the tutor of Lord Londonderry’s son, 
Lord Castlereagh. In that information, for which Maguan received 
a sum of £700, the leaders of the movement and their plans were 
disclosed, but no step whatever was taken by the Government to 
stay the progress of disaffection. ‘‘ The Irish Government,” said 
O’Connell, ‘‘ cherished and fomented treason at that dreadful 
period, and allowed the traitors to be at large with impunity that 
treason might ripen into an extinguishable insurrection.” 

The agent provocateur was certainly employed in the insurrection 
in the ’forties of the last century. Bernard Duggan took a leading 
part in the rebellions of 1798 and 1803. He was arrested and 
imprisoned, but eventually liberated. Ele was regarded for forty 
years by the national party as a venerable, uncompromising patriot. 
Duggan was introduced to Dr. (Sir John) Gray, a member of the 
O’Connellite party in 1843. He was constantly urging resort to 
physical force. At first Dr. Gray was amused, then rather bored, 
and then rendered suspicious by the old man’s vehemence in 
insistence on armed insurrection as the only remedy for Ireland’s 
ills. Dr. Gray was allowed to peruse by the son of Major Sirr, one 
of the principal directors of payment for secret services in 1798, 
the correspondence of his father. In looking over these payments 
he recognised receipts for various sums in a handwriting with which 
he was familiar. Suddenly he recognised the handwriting as 
Duggan’s. On his next interview with Duggan, Dr. Gray, in the 
presence of a friend, confronted Duggan with his own infamy. 
The miscreant crouched and whined and implored Dr. Gray not 
to expose him. Dr. Gray granted his request on condition of his 
immediately leaving the country. Having been an agent 
provocateur in 1798, Duggan resumed his old occupation in a later 
generation. In the 1848 movement spies revealed to the Govern- 
ment, as Mr. O’Flanagan told the leaders of that movement at the 
time, every project and plan of the Young Irishmen. Mr. John 
Blake Dillon, the father of the leader of the Irish Party, when 
advising against an armed outbreak at a meeting of the Executive 
of the Young“Ireland Party, was denounced by a fire-eating patriot 
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who declared that Irish liberty could only be obtained by the 
shedding of blood. ‘‘ It is blood that the country wants for her 
redemption.” Mr. Dillon heard this outburst with patient dignity, 
but when the crisis came Mr. Dillon risked his life in an 
insurrection, whose wisdom he doubted, while the patriot who 
reproached him with timidity was perusing his briefs in the law 
courts in confident expectation of a place from the Crown, which 
was bestowed on him. 
° The agent provocateur was in evidence in the Fenian Insurrec- 
tion in the persons of the informers Massey and Corydon, who 
both urged insurrection when in the pay of the Government, and of 
an indescribable wretch named Talbot, a Head Constable in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, who actually swore some 1,500 persons 
into the Fenian Brotherhood which he persuaded them to enter and, 
in order to increase confidence in himself, partook, although he was 
a Protestant, of Holy Communion in Roman Catholic Churches. 

Mr. Dillon, speaking in the House of Commons on the 3oth 
July on the Secret Service Vote, said :—‘‘I will relate an anecdote 
in reference to myself as to the Secret Service Fund of this country, 
when the Land League was busy, and when that money was used 
by the Government of that day to suborn men to swear that I had 
organised a conspiracy in Clare to get a man murdered. The 
agent who worked that plot was brought up in the Court in Clare, 
and put into the witness box; he was examined by the police. He 
gave evidence that he was present at a meeting of one of the Secret 
Societies which were then rampant in Ireland, and that it was there 
and then agreed, under the circumstances stated, to carry out the 
murder. He said that the circumstance which decided him to go 
on with the murder was that one of the young men present said that 
he had Mr. Dillon’s special instructions to carry out this murder. 
This man was put into the box, and my life was in imminent danger. 
The counsel defending the prisoner had got a dossier of the gentle- 
man in the box and on cross-examination it was proved and 
admitted that this man in the box had been in the pay of the police 
for several years, that he had been convicted over and over again 
of the most scandalous crimes, including unnatural crime; but that 
the police still kept him in their pay. On the night on which the 
murder was planned the police had sent him out to plan it and had 
paid him. They then went on patrol duty, and found him lying 
drunk in the gutter with the money which they had paid him to go 
outand plan the murder. They picked him up, washed him, and put 
him to bed until he was sober, and then sent him out again to plan 
the murder. What happened? The police and their agent were 
waiting in a house. The pêlice rushed from behind the door, and 
in the struggle which ensued, the Head Constable was killed, who 
had planned the whole iniquity. It was a judgment of God on 
him. Afterwards the whole of that iniquity came out—that this 
was a deliberate plot. This was done by the Secret Service. They 
tried to take my father’s life and the life of many of my colleagues 
in days gone by.” 

In: August, 1901, it was admitted by Mr. Wyndham in the 
House of Commons, that two men had been convicted of crimes 
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` of which they were wholly innocent, crimes which were perpetrated 
by police witnesses who bore evidence against them, and were com- 
plimented by the Bench for their zeal in the public service, while 
a third man pleaded guilty of a crime perpetrated by the police by 
whom he was arrested, in the hope that his confession of guilt 
would shorten the term of his imprisonment. 

‘“‘Treland to-day,” said Mr. Dillon, ‘is honeycombed with 
spies.” The facts stated in this article which are incontrovertible 
and taken, haphazard, out of a vast category of sinister occurrences, 
demonstrate that agents -provocateurs have been employed in 
Ireland at times directly by Prime Ministers, Lords Lieutenant, and 
Chief Secretaries, and at times by subordinates for whose action the 
Government of the country was responsible. The present state of 
Ireland, where a policy of exasperation has been adopted, aimed at 
the destruction of constitutional agitation in order to maintain the 
discredited régime of Dublin Castle, makes everyone acquainted 
with public affairs view with the very gravest apprehension the 
placing at the disposal of the Irish Executive of sums of public 
money for secret services—sums whose amount and contemplated 
expenditure are unknown, which are capable of being appropriated, 
as history proves, to purposes of indescribable infamy. Mr. 
Shortt, the present Irish Secretary, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons on the 30th July, a few weeks after his appointment to 
the Irish Secretaryship, not having had any previous experience 
of Irish Administration said, ‘‘I am the person responsible for 
Secret Service in Ireland. There is no underling who is able to 
spend Secret Service money in Ireland at his own discretion. 
There has not been, since I knew anything about it, any agent 
provocateur or anything approaching it in Ireland. What there 
may have been in the past I do not know, and am not answerable 
for.” I make no imputation on the absolute bona fides of Mr. 
Shortt and on his belief in the truth of these words. In view, how- 
‘ever, of Mr. Shortt’s ignorance of Irish affairs and of the character 
of the instruments with whom he has‘to deal, the position in my 
judgment of the Irish Executive in reference to Secret Service 
expenditure is more accurately described by Mr. Dillon in the 
same debate, “I do not believe,” said Mr. Dillon, ‘that Lord 
French goes into the details of this Secret Service in Ireland. Tam 
quite sure the Chief Secretary (Mr. Shortt) does not, because he 
would not have the knowledge to do it. How in the name of good- 
ness could he handle Secret Service money ? He would not know the 
agents. He must be some individual who is acquainted with the 
dark places and the dubious characters of Irish life and has all the 
threads of. it in his hands. . . . If unknown sums of this 
Secret Service are to be placed inthe hands of irresponsible 
officials, they may in the course of the next six months produce a 
condition of things where no man’s life or reputation will be safe 
if he is obnoxious to Dublin Castle.” 


J. G. Swier MacNeEr. 


FATE "AND THE LIVING GOD. 


HE idea of Fate is again much in the public mind. ‘‘ Up the 
line,’’ as everybody knows, conversation among soldiers has 
frequently a more than slightly fatalistic tinge. ‘‘ My 

number’s up ”’; ‘‘ if the shell has my name it will get me’’; “‘ it’s 
all your luck ’’—these phrases and the like are common. The whole 
subject, indeed, seems to have a curious fascination. In a Scottish 
hospital, where a debating society flourished, one night in the 
programme having fallen vacant, the men were asked to choose a 
topic. They chose predestination, and for an hour or more went 
aeroplaning high among the pros and cons of “ fixed fate, free will, 
foreknowledge absolute.”’ 

It is said that early in the war some chaplains made a dead-set 
at beliefs of this kind. They used to preach them down as pure 
superstition. That they were often positively superstitious and 
had as their fit accompaniment the cherishing of mascots is credible 
enough. But this is not the whole truth. If at times the feeling at 
work savoured of the sentiment for magic, elsewhere what came 
uppermost was rather a sense of ineffable inward restfulness—the ` 
deep, satisfying peace felt by a man at the future having been taken 
out of his hands and administered thenceforward by some unseen 
Power. Broadly speaking, the phenomenon is a quite familiar 
one. ‘If we turn for a moment to the life of statesmen and social 
leaders,” writes Professor Percy Gardner in his recent work, 
Evolution in Christian Doctrine, ‘‘ we shall find that of such those 
who were most remarkable for efficiency and success have usually - 
held some belief either in changeless decrees of Fate, or in a 
Providence which governed and directed them almost apart from 
their own wills.’ This surely indicates that the thought of Fate, 
whether in a military or civilian mind, may quite possibly be but 
a dim and imperfectly formulated thought of an overruling and 
controlling Providence. That belief has certainly been in all ages 
accepted by the good and great. i 

In point of fact, the word Fatalism is often used loosely. We 
speak, for example, of Mahommedan fatalism, but with 
questionable accuracy. The Moslem believes in Allah—not God 
revealed as Holy Love, not the Father of Jesus Christ our Lord 
and our Father through Him; and yet an indisputable form of 
God, however much lower than the Christian. Itis like some ideas 
in. the Old Testament. The Moslem, moreover, believes that 
all things are under Allah’s rule. He is not unconscious 
Power or Life, but has an intelligence and will and (up 
to a point) a heart. That is not Fate. It does not produce 
despair, and the true convicfion of Fate does. 

Nor can the specific mark of true Fatalism be detected in the 
persuasion that the future is already determined. The question of 
predestination is too great to be discussed in one corner of this 
-brief paper, btt at least it may be said that the ultimate issues will 
always be opaque to us so long as from the weakness of nature we 
fail to understand the relations of God and Time. In using the 
terms ‘‘ predestined’ or ‘‘foreordained,’’ can we say how God 
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stands related to the ‘‘ pre-’’ or the “‘ fore-,”? or¢what the bearing of 
His will is upon the series of events indicated by these temporal 
prepositions? But, apart from this, unless we are prepared to say 
that Calvinism is not a permissible form of Christianity, or *that 
it is only by accident that faith in Divine election has produced the 
strong and noble characters which, particularly in times of 
persecution, have traced to it their composure, we are bound to 
concede that genuinely Christian belief may include, and frequently 
has included, the certainty that the future is fixed. The alternative, 
as we cannot too emphatically remind ourselves, is to conceive of 4 
future uncertain even for God—who must then experience some- 
thing like what we feel as suspense, surprise, disappointment, and 
the like. Is this sort of thing really congruous with Jesus’ thought 
of God and His unlimited trust in the Father? 

The specific mark of Fatalism lies rather in its view of the Power 
by whom the future, equally with the past, is controlled. What 
people rightly objected to in certain types of Calvinism was not the 
Sovereignty of God, but the God who was conceived as sovereign. 
Not government is the difficulty, for its absence means chaos; but 
government which is morally repulsive. Hence I shall take leave 
to define Fate, as the idea pervades thought and literature, thus: 
Fate is blind, unconscious Force impelling the world, together with 
all persons and things contained in it, by an inevitable necessity, 
to a doom. These characteristics are all present in the Greek 
conception of eiuappévn, and invariably the mood produced by that 
conception was pessimistic. It is distinctly implied that no mind 
is at the heart of things, no will, above all, no love; none, at all 
events, in any sense which human experience can interpret. Two 
attitudes may be adopted towards Fate so conceived. You may 
fight it, even though with the courage of despair. Or you may 
resign yourself to it, even though with passionate resentment. 
What you cannot do is be friends with it; you cannot love Fate. 

“The older one gets,” said Frederick the Great, ‘‘ the more 
convinced one becomes that His Majesty King Chance does three- 
quarters of the business of this miserable universe.” There is no 
teligious or philosophic reason for distinguishing between Chance 
and Fate, and we may at once admit that a Divinely governed 
world must often look like Fate. I do not mean simply that belief 
in Providence usually grows up after a man’s conversion. It is of 
course true that when this belief is totally absent, and a man in no 
degree looks through the surface of things to the indwelling Mind 
that foresees and plans with a view to ends, Fate or Luck must 
present itself as the only reasonable explanation. No other 
principle is in sight. Quite apart from this, however, even to 
believing eyes the world must havea fated aspect. It seems neither 
to know nor care. It moves unswervingly. Gravitation does not 
cease when we go by. In other words, the universe which is wisely 
ruled will often appear very like a machine. Intelligence working 
uniformly in complete control of its instruments often leaves 
that impression: we say of the members of a first-class football 
team that they play together with the balance and accuracy of a 
machine. In fact, of course, they are nothing of the kind. It is 
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only the thoroughly capable unity and perfectness of their 
co-ordination that for the moment betrays- us to think so. 
Simjarly, we may call the world a machine if we like, but the 
` intelligence pervading it lifts it to a quite other plane of reality and 
value. Not to speak of the truth that no machine has ever been 
known which explained itself ; always persons have had to make it, 
to manage it when made, to mend it when it has broken down. 
The machine without the person is a wholly unreal abstraction. 
And however mechanical the appearances or phenomena of the 
world may. be—we may add, for moral reasons ought to be, lest 
virtue be bribed—still, so viewed it is only an abstraction, and we 
never see it with objective truth till we perceive it in and through 
-~ immanent and transcendent Mind. 

The question now proposed is the precise difference between God 
and Fate. - 


I. 


To begin: God means supreme personal control of the world and 
of the individual life. There is a plan conceived by Love, and (let 
us note) it becomes discernible through the medium of human 
friendship. Fate, on the other hand, means that human experience 
as a whole and in detail is devoid of a controlling purpose in any 
sense. Everything just happens. No event has final significance, 
or reveals the Unseen, or points to deeper interests beyond itself. 
Luck is our only key, and luck leaves the scheme of things in utter 
obscurity. 

It is worth noting at this point that no real difference is made 
whether we talk about Fate.as the cause of things in the efficient 
or final sense. Dean Rashdall has well said that ‘“‘ the true 
conception of Causality is one which includes all that we usually 
mean by efficient Causality and all that we mean by final Causality : 
and that the one conception is not fully intelligible without the 
other.” What in both cases we are in search of is explanation. 
Does fate explain ? 

It may be confidently answered that there are certain human 
experiences—and these the best and highest—which no one in his 
senses ever dreams of explaining by Fate or Chance. What has 
Fate to do with a mother’s love? In face of that love does it 
bring light or luminous suggestion? A young lad who was 
picked up from the Hudson River after the burning of the 
“ General Slocum ” bore this testimony: ‘‘ My mother gave me 
a life preserver; that’s how I got saved. I guess she didn’t have 
none herself, ’cause they can’t find her.” Imagine some one 
standing before the rescued boy and saying: Your mother’s care, 
as an expression of the universe, meant nothing at all; it was just 
Fate! It happened, it had to happen, but as for any such 
significance as poirits to the meaning of life, it simply does not 
‘count | 

The same holds good of every heroic action at the front. When 
a soldier goes out into No Man’s Land to finda comrade’s body 
and brings it in despite the shelling, would it occur to any one 
-of average intelligence to describe the incident as a revelation of 
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Fate or Chance? Such terms are irrelevant. They are equally 
irrelevant to the making of a beautiful poem. Above all, they are 
irrelevant, and are universally felt as such, to a great human Wfe— 
Abraham Lincoln, St. Paul, the Lord Jesus Christ. To explain 
these things as produced by happy accident is not intellectually 
serious. In presence of them we are irresistibly convinced of 
their transcendent importance—that is, of their value as revela- 
tions of the infinite meaning of human life. They persuade us, 
with a force nothing can quite impair, that our existence hinges 
on a purpose, a plan. ites 

But if there is a plan, and if the plan be God’s, it is bound to 
go through. To deflect or defeat it is impossible. God’s aim 
for the world may not be fulfilled by us personally, for we may 
prove disobedient to the call; but it will inevitably be fulfilled by 
better men. The universe is being steered: it is not a drifting 
floe. Here we find the secret of the inward happiness many fight- 
ing men have gained under the most terrible conditions. The 
sense of a meaning in things, a good purpose embracing their own 
fortunes and more, has been mediated to their minds by arresting 
and convincing experiences of kindness and self-sacrifice and 
courage on the part of comrades. These things have shown them 
the reality of absolute values to which life is subservient and 
instrumental. There must be a great meaning in life (and there- 
fore in the world) if it reveals men in such a light as irresistibly 
to awaken trust. As susceptible of this noble content life means 
intensely and means good. 

For we do not forget that trust in God always—not sometimes 
merely, but always—begins with trust in men. No case has ever 
emerged where the human relationship did not prepare the way. 
The man who is to have faith, first must have a friend. It is as 
we awaken to things absolutely precious in our human surround- 
ings that we grow sensitive to God; and the thought of God, and 
of God’s plans for them, would not visit or stay with men in the 
trenches unless in their fellows they perceived elements of unsel- 
fishness and valour which it is idle to explain by Fate. Fate 
does not produce such things. To interpret. kindness or 
bravery in fatalistic terms is as unmeaning as to elucidate a 
difficult passage of Shakespeare by reference to the state of the 
weather. The sense of a friendly over-ruling Power, we may be 
quite certain, has come to many a soldier through his neighbour’s 
friendliness, which convinced him that he was not forsaken; and in 
committing himself thereto he realised, dimly perhaps but sub- 
stantially, that he was abandoning himself not to the maelstrom of 
Chance, but to the Sovereignity of God. . 


Il. 


Secondly, Fate is indifferent to morality, whereas God is the 
moral law alive. If the fundamental reality be Fate or Chance, 
it follows that good and evil, right and wrong, have no ultimate 
validity, no eventual purchase on the world. They are only fancies 
in our mind. What ought to be not merely is different from what 
is, it is altogether unrelated to what is and will remain so to the end. 
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Moral categories in the last resort signify no more for the inmost 
facts of the universe than numismatics for the rules of chess. 

Here, again, we revert to experience. There is nothing which 
life itself teaches more inexorably than that the world we inhabit is 
built on moral lines. The ethical constitution of things, to which the 
Old Testament and modern poets like Wordsworth have given 
magnificent expression, is one of the bed-rock certainties which 
once understood can never again be obscured. Indeed, the laws 
of the moral universe are, if that be possible, more inflexibly 
thangeless than those of the physical. To get ennobling 
` happiness out of selfish cruelty is as impossible as to nourish 
one’s body on prussic acid. Sin gravitates to sorrow more surely 
than earth to sun. 

No man, moreover, dreams of adducing Fate by way of 
accounting for certain moral situations. We find, for example, 
that someone very dear to us has been grossly injured; do we stand 
off, in pensive contemplation, murmuring: Observe the working 
of Fate? The wrong-doer could not help his crime, it was bound 
to be. If I see a villain on the other side of the street bludgeon a 
child, does Fate occur to me as the true interpretation? Or do I not 
feel a righteous anger against the perpetrator of an act so entirely 
avoidable as to be without excuse ? 

Similarly, no serious person thinks of Fate while in the throes of 
moral decision. How would it help, if I were making up my mind 
whether to steal or be honest under great temptation, to remind 
myself of a blind and dark Destiny overshadowing my life, I do 
not only mean help morally, but even intellectually. For obviously 
in such a case Fate would be equally applicable to both alternatives 
before me. It has no more affinity with honesty than with 
dishonesty. It would be no more than saying in advance 
whichever of the two I do will be done. To prophesy, however, 
that whichever course I decide upon, honour or shame, will have 
been fated, furnishes no guidance of any kind. It provides neither 
moral insight nor moral power, whereas the reference to the living 
God of righteousness does both. 

If belief in Fate at best leaves a man unguided, and at worst may 
demoralise him, the live conviction that God cares about morality 
iS a positive stimulus to self-mastery, the importance of which no 
expert in living will under-estimate. William James offers the 
definition : “‘ God is a power, not ourselves, which not only makes 
for righteousness, but means it.” To realise this supreme and 
active Righteousness changes men unfailingly. We are in a 
different world from thoughts of Chance when we perceive a God 
who so much hates sin that He has constituted the world an 
unescapable detective of wfong in the sense that every sin 
eventually runs the sinner to earth a doomed man. And that is but 
one aspect of His hostility. His aversion from sin is such that all 
history forms a series of His counteractives to its power. In every 
age He inspired prophets and social reformers to protest against 
wrong and reveal new ways in which itcould be put down. Finally, 
in Jesus Christ He suffered personally to break its power and take it 
. away by the sacrifice of Himself. 
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Thus, in the sphere of moral distinctions, it is clear that Fate 
and God stand poles apart. They are as different as Christ and 
an animal. : 

HI. 

Thirdly, Fate cannot recognise or care for the individual, but 
God is the Father of spirits, of each and all. 

In religious literature, whether of antiquity or modern times, 
this particular consideration comes out with a quite blinding 
clearness. Fate, it is felt, brings forth successive lives without 
consciousness or intention, and.eventually flings each out into the 
scrap-heap. To it one personality is no more than any other: not 
in the sense that, as for the God of Christian theism, each is worth 
more than the whole world of things, but in the dark sense that 
none has any value at all. It is the equality, not of love but of 
cynicism. A man is just a mind encased within a body, which 
body is for a few years placed on one of the continents that form 
excrescences upon the dot called Earth. That is Fate; whereas 
God is He who speaks to each heart the amazing words, * I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love.” 

Most men now and then sport with the idea of Fatalism, as at 
least an interesting variety of view, the petulant adoption of which 
is venial, and which, being merely a speculative indulgence, hardly 
affects life seriously. Can we be sure it matters what a man 
believes? Let us then ask of what the acceptance of Fate, in any 
grave spirit, will rob us? In the first place, of Prayer. Prayer 
becomes devoid of meaning if there is no ear into which we 
breathe our longing, no Heart to appreciate our need and re- 
translate in wiser forms the confused or subtly selfish words in 
which we have expressed it; if when we pray we resemble nothing 
so much as a man talking into a telephone the wire-attachment of 
which is cut, or addressing a statue which in the dusk he has 
mistaken for a living friend. Prayer is then accurately described 
as self-hypnotism, auto-suggestion. Repentance, too, goes by the 
board. Why should I repent if my act is but the trivial phase of a 
Fate-ruled universe, and I am no more responsible for act or issue ~ 
than a barometer for thunder-storm? It may seem a good riddance, 
this relief from the very thought of contrition; but it is only 
seeming, surely, for he who banishes contrition has thereby also 
banished the hope of higher, wiser help in the struggle after 
goodness. And, on the whole, we shall do well to bear the sting of 
penitence if along with it we may keep the thrill of moral optimism. 
No joy of the emancipated could compensate for the loss of the 
great unseen Friend, ever-present, absolutely free to help, bracing 
in rebuke, infinite in mercy. : 

In addition to this, the known reafity of Fate would obliterat 
the final glory of Love. God forbid it should be thought or said 
that men or women who believed in blind Destiny have not, many 
times, loved each other with tender and courageous faithfulness. 
Nothing could be falser. The lovers knew, or thought they knew, 
that neither had any abiding preciousness, any cosmic status, in 
view of the great inscrutable, undiscriminating Power that dwarfs 
our little lives; yet they none the less loved on. But love, to be 
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its highest self, must be intuitively convinced of its own eternity ; 
it must claim, in Tennyson’s words, “‘ the wages of going on and 
not to die.” “Take the charm ‘ for ever’ from it, and it crumbles 
into dust.” That glory perishes, if Fate be above us all. Love 
then dwindles into a temporary manifestation of organic life, as 
fleeting as the forest leaves. 

God the Father is as different from this as noontide from night. 
He is Perfect Love at the heart of things, therefore each person 
is to Him irreplaceably precious. No mother, except in so far 
as she fell short of true motherhood, could ever find a substitute 
for a child of hers; and the loss of one created soul, we must 
believe if Christ is credible, must weigh with the Heavenly Father 
of Spirits as irreparable. The Gospels reveal how Jesus never 
willingly let go an acquaintance, but threw an appeal even into 
His last words to Judas. Thus, what we behold in Christ, and 
discern behind Him—for the Father is One with Jesus, but 
greater—is a Power mightier by far than Fate, inasmuch as He 
is able to do the greatest thing of all—win and cleanse and console 
and inspire the heart of aman. That is Love’s prerogative. The 
man has untold value for Him because of what, as man, he is, and 
because it is His costly, unwavering purpose to build up each 
living stone in the fabric of the supreme Society, the redeemed 
family of mankind, loved and loving here and hereafter. 


IV. 


Have the great leaders of onward-moving humanity been 
Fatalists? Napoleon believed in his star, but we shall scarcely 
choose him as representative of ‘‘ humanity ” in anything but the 
generic sense, or as having kept step (in Burke’s phrase) with 
“tthe main march of the human affections.’ Cromwell, on his 
noble plane, was throughout sustained by the consciousness of 
Divine vocation; God had given him stern work to do, and till 
it was accomplished he was immortal. Lincoln leant unceasingly 
on a guidance not his own. From the outset he avoided 
the shallow error of playing Providence to his own career. ‘‘ The 
Almighty,” he said, ‘‘ has His own purposes.” On his journey 
to Washington in 1861 as President-elect, he referred continually 
in speeches to his trust in the Omnipotent Ruler of the Universe 
to guide the nation out of its peril and perplexity. “I judge,” 
he said, ‘‘ that all we want is time and patience and a reliance on 
the God who has never forsaken His people.” And—to adduce 
the Name that is above every name—Jesus Christ lived by the 
unchanging sense of a Divine power and intention moving through 
His life, and securing from the outset its achievement. How He 
constantly speaks of Himself as “sent.” “I must work the 
work of Him that sent Me,” He said; ‘“ The Son of Man goeth 
as it was written of Him’’; “ The Son of Man must be delivered 
into the hands of Men.” The element of necessity was part of life 
for Him, giving massiveness and grandeur to the whole; it was 
not, however, the necessity, of unseeing doom, but the necessity 
of redemptorial Love. What Jesus’s mind rested on and revolved 
round with assurance was not Fate but the Father. 
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V. 

What is the secret of escape from the darkness into light? 
Escape, obviously, is needful. Our whole argument has been tọ 
the effect that Fate is a delusion —that no such thing exists, 
because the true reality is God. Yet delusion, often, has frightful 
power; a falsehood may wreck life in spite or rather because of its 
falsity. There are no witches, but for centuries belief in witchcraft 
filled the world with fear and anguish. How deliver men from the 
burden of this illusion—Fate? 

As we look round for the right solution we recall a familiar 
passage from the journal of George Fox which might have been 
‘written for the modern perplexity. It will bear being quoted here. 
“ After this I returned into Nottinghamshire again, and went into 
the Vale of Beavor. One morning as I was sitting by the fire, a 
great cloud came over me, and a temptation beset me, but I sat still. 
And it was said, ‘‘ All things come by Nature,” and the elements 
and the stars came over me, so that in a manner I was quite 
clouded by it. But as I sat still and said nothing, the people of 
the house perceived nothing. And as I sat still under it and let 
it alone, a living hope arose in me and a true voice, which said, 
‘There is a living God, who made all things.” And immediately 
the cloud and temptation vanished away, and life rose over it all; 
my heart was glad, and I praised the living God.” 

And yet even this great passage is incomplete. The secret of 
escape lies not solely in the conviction of a living God, but in 
communion with Him; it consists, in one word, in Prayer. 
Voltaire, being asked whether he had returned to God, answered, 
‘“ We salute, but we do not speak.” It is one thing to feel that 
the universe cannot be explained without God; it is quite another 
to be in fellowship with Him as a personal and sustaining 
presence. The man who finds in God no mere cold hypothesis to 
rationalise the world, but a communing Father, is in possession of 
what takes life out of the region of Fate and puts it under the control 
of Friendship. Let him pray, and thereupon the astonishing thing 
happens that the leaden weight of circumstance is taken off, and in 
God’s strength he is master of his life. ‘Through prayer we turn 
destiny into Providence. We gain emancipation from our fancied 
subjection to the law of sin and death. 

_ The truth, broadly speaking, is that a man is as much or as little 
the creature of Fate as he may choose. He may drift, becoming 
the idle plaything of environment, not its user and creative master. 
But also by prayer he may thrust his way upstream and manifest 
the Divine superiority of spirit over things. By casting himself 
on God he has shifted the balance of power. The leap of faith to 
grasp unseen realities has lifted him clear out of the sphere where 
Fate appears to have the last word and set him in touch with the 
powers of freedom, healing, and love. So placed, he can declare 
in a profounder sense than the lines first carried for Henley :— 
“I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul.” 





H. R. MACKINTOSH. 


CONCERNING TOMMY. 


I. 


HE time has arrived for some plain speaking, whether pleasant 
or otherwise. 

The greater excitement of the war, and the almost necessary 
glorification of men and methods out in France or wherever we 
are at close grips with the enemy, have thrown a distorted glamour 
over the national life of this country. The result has been a decided 
dack of appreciation of the true nature of the social, political and 
economic problems confronting us. Some of these are gigantic 
indeed, and, if not mastered and solved before it is too late, they 
will, together with their numberless ramifications, constitute a real 
civic danger threatening both homeland and Empire. 

It is not the object of this essay either to analyse the riddles set 
before the responsible statesmen of the day nor to suggest (or 
champion) solutions likely to avert the social upheavals which loom 
on the horizon. Work of a more warlike nature has prevented, 
within the past few years, the close study essential to such a task. 
On the other hand, however, the very nature of that work has given 
me a close insight into the main factor of all social and political 
problems, namely, Tommy’s attitude towards the leading questions 
of the day. I was fortunate in being in all things his equal and 
not his superior. Besides, owing to enforced permanency on a 
given sector of the line, I met more different men than is generally 
the lot of one individual. One division after another came and went, 
one battalion in succession to another. Thus, though by 
no means wishing to deprive officer-politicians of their 
assumption to be recognised as ‘‘a voice from the trenches,” 
I nevertheless consider it my duty to shed as much 
light as possible on the real (as opposed to the glorified) 
Tommy as will enable us to view the whole situation in its proper 
perspective. Personally it is my emphatic opinion that none too 
soon can we acquaint ourselves with the nature and possible extent 
of the dangers ahead. For they. do exist; nor can their determina- 
tion be postponed until after the war. They will not become acute 
until peace has been declared and demobilisation is in full swing, 
but in the meantime secret tunnelling is going on under our feet 
and it behoves us to be wary unless anxious to fan smouldering 
fires into bursting flame. 


ik, 


‘* What does Tommy think? What do you think will happen ? 
Do you think there will be trouble at home when the war is over? ”’ 
These and similar questions have been asked me, at hospitals 
in France, by ministers of the Church, by officers eager to know 
the unvarnished thoughts of Tommy “‘ up there.” The same ques- 
tions have been put to me here in Blighty. All of which goes to 
show that, in certain responsible quarters at any rate, a feeling of 
doubt and untertainty, a presentiment, seems to exist. Frankly, 
I am in no position to answer any of these questions excepting the 
first. Before doing so, however, I wish it to be clearly understood 
that the question of the military morale of our troops has nothing 
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whatever to do with any reflections that I may make. For the 
morale of the British soldier is in every way more than adequate 
for the triumphant issue of this war. e 

Tommy is out to win this war. He does his duty, and does it 
well. He is sublimely indifferent to strategy, tactics and troop 
movements. For the time being he has been forced to sub- 
merge his individuality, with the result that he is prone to mental 
phlegm, accentuated by the intellectual starvation diet to which 
he has been subjected. Withal he thinks at times with charag. 
teristic, native shrewdness, and then his thoughts turn almost 
exclusively to his own chances of success—i.e., agreeable existence 
—after the war. The period which must elapse whilst he is on the 
“long, long trail’’ does not pre-occupy him intellectually, though 
its length does cause him to grouse in language more forcible than 
picturesque. Beyond this: sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 

However, Tommy is not blind to the many gross failings of the 
political machinery at home, nor to the inequalities of treatment to 
which he is subjected. The former are evils beyond his immediate 
control, but which he is determined one day to help sweep away ; 
the latter wax, as is only natural, from petty grievances into serious 
wrongs—that is, in his own mind which is, unfortunately, not other- 
wise Occupied. He ruminates over them, curses them, curses the 
class from which they spring. Thus is the soil ploughed and 
furrowed for the demagogue of to-morrow, the exploiter of a false 
democracy based on class hatred, the opportunist to whom neither 
Throne, Church, civil life nor the domestic hearth is sacred. 

The preceding paragraphs constitute a fair summary of the 
psychological mood of the average British soldier. He is not a 
swaggering firebrand eagerly waiting for the Boche to come over 
and attack him. He is a mere man, just like the rest of us, called 
upon to defend his home and country, willing when the time comes 
to exchange the rifle, bayonet and bomb for less aggressive tools. 
But, in the new era which is going to dawn for him some day when 
the last battlefield’s glow is over, he is going to have it “a bit his 
own way.’? Can we blame him—in principle? Tommy’s disgust 
at the way in which politicians have muddled practically everything 
connected with the war, is acute. The political system obtaining 
at home is, in his eyes, the cause of all our troubles. He has no 
faith in parties. He is even losing—and this is far more serious— 
what little faith he had in those national, or Imperial, institutions 
which stand, or ought to stand, above party strife. In this respect 
his present attitude towards the national anthem is symptomatic. 

The fact is that to the social grievances which almost culminated 
in 1914 in a war of classesin the United Kingdom, the citizen-soldier 
has added the many wrongs, or supposed wrongs, of the past four 
years. Furthermore, he has arrived at the conclusion that political 
parties, Parliament, elections, and so forth, are a great game, the 
players being professional politicians ‘‘on the make.” They— 
with few exceptions—lulled him into a belief in Hyn sincerity and 
innocuousness ; they were utterly, shamefully unprepared for war, 
and, when it did break out, were supinelv unable to introduce such 
measures as were likely to shorten hostilities and to ensure a just 
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treatment to all men alike. Conscription was refused the country 
for two, long years. While some men bled twice, three times in the 
fields of Flanders, others were allowed to amass fortunes at home— 
in munition works, by means of Government contracts, profiteering 
and such like. In short, our political system, nay, the whole State 
organisation, were tried and found sorely wanting. In these 
circumstances, and viewing the matter from Tommy’s standpoint, 
is it to be wondered at if, to him at least, politics as hitherto pro~ 
fessed and practised is anathema? He is no fool. He has reasoned 
out these things according to his lights (however reduced) and in 
his own peculiar fashion. When the war is over (he argues), he 
is not going to sit down quietly and let those who have fooled or 
wronged him continue doing so. No, there must be a change, even 
if, asa result of the process, the Highest in the land have to suffer 
for it. Oh ves, he will get on with the war all right. It is a job 
that will have to be finished, however unpleasant. But afterwards 
. . . . That “afterwards °” is very expressive, even if vague. 
It connotes two psychological phases: dissatisfaction and deter- 
mination—dissatisfaction with existing conditions, and determina- 
tion to right them when the time comes. The greater the first-named 
phase, the more inflexible the second. 

What are Tommy’s grievances? First and foremost that while 
he is fighting for his country at a purely nominal salary, and his 
wife is living a penurious, pinched and hand-to-mouth existence 
at home, munition workers are living on the fat of the land and 
hoarding (or spending) small fortunes. ‘‘ How do I stand when the 
war is over?’’ he asks; ‘‘ my neighbours whose equal I was, are 
now well off, whereas my cottage is practically bare as the wife 
can’t afford to replace wear and tear. Is it fair? Are you surprised 
when [ say that the man who joined up before he was called up was 
a fool?’’ Some time ago, it will be remembered, the daily press 
made heroes of munition workers who invested in war bonds and 
then bombastically tore up their scrip. ‘‘ It’s an insult to Tommy,” 
is what our soldiers angrily said; “the man who is hard up and 
whose family is starving, doesn’t burn his money. It just shows 
you that our blessed Government is paying some kind of workers 
too much, and that the workers glory in it, and frantically laugh 
at us! So they will when the war’s over? Let 'em try it!’’* 

Then there are the more personal grievances, many of them inevi- 
table owing to the halting, hesitating nature of our mobilisation ; 
others, again, distinctly petty and smacking of privilege and class 
favouritism. In Tommy’s mind they are all grouped together: he 
does not differentiate between them and, together, they are woven 
into a gigantic fabric in the centre of which he stands victimised 
and prisoner. He broods over these ills, and the importance of 
the wounded ego manifestly waxes. Men there are who have never 
seen France whilst he has been out twice, possibly three times, 
and has been wounded as many. Other men, it is true, did cross 

* I have been informed on good authority that in arsenals where discharged 
soldiers and sailors are now working with civilians, the latter enjoy preferential 
treatment. The “ Silver Badgers ” are, and rightly too, angered at this. What 


I ask is: is this contemptible attitude going to be universal when the war is 
orer? I hope not, for only tco obvious reasons. 
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the Channel, but they obtained cushy, “acting ” jobs at a base, 
and there they have remained ever ‘since to lord it over Tommy 
with a high and mighty hand. The success with which they ean 
“wangle” frequent passes whilst he, the real fighting man, has 
been fifteen to twenty months without leave, is another sore 
grievance, and this applies also to the greater frequence with which 
officers can get to Blighty. After all, officers and men are men 
foremost, and if it is impossible to send all home at least once every 
three months, none should be sent. There should be one regula- 
tion and one only, governing these matters—and others of a like” 
nature. All trivial matters, you will argue. Yes, but when they are 
the great questions of daily occurrence, the things that most matter 
in a none too rosy trade, it might be wise to consider their effect 
on minds that have no other food for thought and nothing to ponder 
over excepting personal grievances. These, naturally enough, are 
attributed either to graft or class privilege,* with or without reason. 

In a previous paragraph mention was made of the intellectual 
starvation diet to which Tommy is subjected. It is chronic, hope- 
less, and unworthy of a nation taking pride in itself. ‘' Penny 
dreadfuls ” and an occasional John Bull are the only literature that 
I have come across in the front line. You might expect something 
more substantial in reserve or out on rest, but, with the exception of 
Blighty and the Continental Daily Mail, the diet does not improve} 
—even so the improvement is dubious. Given, however, the 
almost exclusive circulation of Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Bottomley’s 
papers, they are deserving of more than a passing mention. 

The Daily Mail is perused by Tommy for its war-news, sport 
items and sensations. Given his present frame of mind, he is quick 
to seize on any grievance contained in its columns. It accentuates 
his utter contempt for the men who are committing blunder after 
blunder at home, and his hatred of those who are guilty of profiteer- 
ing, favouritism, graft or any other civic virtue, who are shirking 
their responsibilities, prolonging the war or squabbling for office 
and the emoluments thereof. On the other hand he is deadly: tired 
of the perpetual ‘‘ hero-stunt’’—of Tommy-the-hero-this and 
Tommy-the-hero-that. It is all so much balderdash, so much sicken- 
ing flattery, so very unreal; it even becomes abusive when followed 
by an account of some of the very wonderful schemes to be elabor- 
ated for the immediate employment of Tommy after the war. All 
these reconstruction schemes, he has noticed, are conceived rather 
from. the employer’s than from the soldier’s point of view. The 
difference between the two is, I fear, extraordinarily pronounced. 
As for the Daily Mail policy—i.e., the creation as opposed to the 


reflection of public opinion—it certainly does carry some weight, 
e 


* Just prior to the Arras push in the snow-storms of 1917, the Y.M.C.A. 
at ————— (a tiny village behind the lines, filled with divisional troops taking 
part in the advance), was closed and turned into an officers’ mess, leaving Tommy 
nowhere to go to for a warm cup of tea and a bun! 

t I have been given te understand that a certain number of deily papers are 
distributed gratis to the troops. I have never read any, so that I have no idea 
by whom they are read or into what cul-de-sac they are plunged. The same 
applies to magazines, &c., handed in at the post-office for ‘‘ distribution to the 
troops. 
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if only because Tommy never has an opportunity of seeing ‘‘the 
other man’s” statement of the case. 

However, John Bull is “the soldier’s friend” par excellence. The 
influence of this journal is only short of phenomenal. The some- 
time wild prophecies of its editorial seer do not affect the estimation 
in which it is held—and why? Because in its pages Tommy is not 
treated as a blatant hero crying aloud for German blood, but as a 
man who, though he has certain duties to perform, possesses never- 
theless certain rights which John Bull intends unflinchingly to 

* protect in the face of all the powers-that-be ; because it flatters him 
as a rational man, and champions—or seems to champion—his cause 
at the expense of any and every institution however much it may 
hitherto have been hallowed by tradition. Given the present-day 
psychological mood of the citizen-soldier, and his determination 
never again to be ruthlessly exploited as he was in the past, it 
must be admitted that this intensely influential and popular journal 
can exercise by entering into Tommy’s mood and by feeding it 

+ injudiciously and with a scant regard as to consequences,, an 
appreciable influence on coming events, even to the extent of point- 
ing the way to social troubles more disastrous even than would be 
an unsatisfactory issue of the war. 


UI. 


The above glimpse into the working of Tommy's mind has been 
both crude and imperfect, but I trust that sufficient ‘has been 
said to convince the general public that his attitude is not a quantité 
négligeable in the reconstruction of the State. Not for a moment 
can it be denied that he is détermined, cost what it may, to have 
some considerable sav in after-the-war arrangements in so far as 
they concern his own happiness. Moreover, it cannot be too 
emphatically asserted that he has lost his faith in the higher institu- 
tions of his country. For aught he cares, they can disappear to- 
morrow. If it becomes a question of their preservation versus his 
welfare, it will not take him long to decide which path to choose. 

Will this attitude be carried out to extremes, or is it only the 
expression of a mood? Partly one, and partly the other, but I think 
it unwise to indulge in too optimistic speculations. The unknown 
factors, woman chief among them, are too vast and overwhelming. 
Besides, one circumstance must not be lost sight of. Within the 
past three vears a change has come over Tommy Atkins. He is 
no longer the Tommy of Kipling lore, but a British citizen, dis- 
gracefully uneducated on the whole, but full of a'new determination. 
The sooner we realise this change and its significance, the better. 

Since Tommy has been in the Army, nothing, absolutely 
nothing, has been done tostrain his mind in subjects of national 
and Imperial importance.* Yet, how are we going to influence 
him for the better, or raise him above the present standard, if we 
do nothing to broaden his mind? It is by leaving him on a low 
intellectual level that we run the greatest risk of hurrying un- 
pleasant social happenings. 


* I have met several illiterates in the Army, and in xot one case had any at- 
tempt been made to teach these men their letters. Some of them were young 
boys. The educational standard of the N.C.Os., as a class, is also very low indeed. 
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The State’s opportunity and duty, when it had under its direct 
control the brains as well as the brawn of millions of its fittest 
citizens, was to have made some sort of provision for thei? in- 
tellectual training. It would have. been easy to introduce a 
system of straight talks to the men on topics of the moment, 
followed by questioning and the distribution of elementary 
pamphlets on subjects such as geography, trade, political and 
social reform, citizenship of the Kingdom and Empire. This would 
have borne excellent fruit; it would not have interfered with th 
fighting quality of the troops, and would have been instrumenta 
in dragging them out of the intellectual slough in which they now 
find themselves and where their only mental occupation is to brood 
over their grievances. The system could easily be extended to 
lectures on and a distribution of pamphlets* dealing with more 
special subjects (such as engineering, trades, professions, &c.). 

It is most regrettable that nothing serious has been done in this 
direction. We have heard from time to time echoes of the creation 
of directorates and commissions to carry out some such scheme, 
and, if I remember right the King inspected recently a model Army 
educational school. A footnote shows that I have moved about 
rather considerably recently, but nowhere have I come across any 
sign whatsoever of an attempt being made to educate Tommy, or 
simply to teach him the mechanical improvements of his own 
particular trade since he became a soldier. (‘‘ The folks at home 
are learning a lot from German prisoners,” one soldier told me!) 
The only case known to me where such is occurring on a com- 
mendable scale is at Seaford, in the Canadian ( ! !) depét.t 

I maintain that we owe it to Tommy to try and do our best to 
raise his mental standard; we owe it to ourselves in order that a 
better understanding of after-the-war problems can be cultivated ; 
and the State owes it to its citizens that they should be acquainted 
with their rights, duties and the true significance of Throne, Country 
and Empire. Being at war is no legitimate excuse for being negli- 
gent in this respect. 

Apart from anything else, I consider that our real post-bellum 
danger lies in Tommy’s loss of faith in the higher institutions of 
his country, coupled as it is with the determination to put an end 
to the slaving days of yore. He has fought for his country out in 
the open, and he is going to fight for his rights when he comes 
back. Education, as has been pointed out, is a means for 
minimising the danger of social upheavals, but a great deal depends 


* Economy of paper? Like every other war economy, it is a gigantic farce. 
A glance at samples of the abject piffle that is being published and exhibited on 
bookstalls, to the detriment of more serious stuff that cannot be produced, will 
convince the most casual observer that the plication of pamphlets as suggested 
ought to have been granted priority of place in a scheme tending to restrict pub- 
lication to works of national importance. I believe—though I must confess to 
ignorance in the matter—that one of the State Departments has published 
pamphlets at nominal prices on various political subjects with the object that 
they should be largely read by the people. I have been at,various hospitals, 
command depots, depots and base camps, and have never come across one of 
these pamphlets. 

+ Since writing the above an Order has been issued to Units asking for a 
return of Officers, N.C.O.’s, and men possessing ‘‘academic qualifications.” 
There is humour in this belated academic justification for the existence of a 
Military Educational Commission. 


. 
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on the attitude of the institutions themselves. If they attempt 
to coerce Tommy (labour, industrial or any other form of compul- 
sion), or to put him back into ruts from which there is no escape 
and no outlook, I predict serious trouble. No, they must meet the 
discharged fighting man in an amenable spirit of compromise, and 
not insist on prerogatives and feudal rights incompatible with the 
_ democracy of the New Era. Traditions suffer in wartime many rude 
shocks, and in a universal earthquake the shock is apt to be a 
mighty one. It then behoves us to try and save the basic traditions 
of the people only. The fetters which bind them, together with a 
host of minor traditions, to a past of social tyranny and injustice, 
can be allowed to vanish into the bowels of the earth without either 
a tear or a sigh. Obviously my remarks are vague. But inten- 
tionally so, in order that they can be applied to Kingship and 
Church,* to peers and the governing caste, to capital and party 
leaders. 

It must not be deduced from the foregoing that greater charity 
from the wealthy, the powerful and the influential towards their 
less fortunate brethren is implied. On the contrary, the days when 
benevolent charity (good and kind in its way, though contemptible 
and extravagant when practised on the gigantic scale hitherto 
obtaining in our country) fed the needy on crumbs and crackers, 
and educated the young with teas and picnics, are gone for ever. 
They died in Flanders, Gallipoli, Palestine and Mesopotamia. 
Tommy, a man every inch of him, has no intention of begging 
favours. He will ask that his rights be recognised, but, if I know 
him at all, he will not be turned from his purpose by sops made of 
patronage, good intentions and subtle procrastination. 


IV. 

In conclusion a short reference to the political outlook must be 
made. The general features of Tommy’s attitude towards politics 
and politicians—namely, scepticism and disgust—having already 
been pointed out, it remains only to emphasise one aspect, and 
that is: if the great party organisations do not cleanse their stables 
and act sincerely towards their electors in the common weal, the 
soldier-citizen will either go over to the extremist camp or he will 
help form some powerful organisation of his own. 


* Regarding Tommy’s relationship to the church, I regret to have to say 
that the average soldier, classed on Army Forms as “ C. of E.,? is wandering 
from the fold. Men of other denominations, more particularly Roman Catholics, 
are more sincere. The Church itself must, I fear, bear the brunt of the blame. 
Be that as it may, it is undeniable that her hold and influence are relaxing. If 
shg is to continue to be an active factor in the lives of the men (and women) she 
must either compel obedience—’twere folly to attempt it—or else modernise 
her organisation and methods.” The question is a grave one, and is, I believe, 
already occupying the attention of serious Church thinkers. But to argue 
as some do that the bravery of the padres in the field has won the hearts of our 
soldiers, or that the terrors of the trenches have produced in men a deeper feeling 
of reverence for the doctrines of Christianity—to argue thus, is to believe in 
illusions. Fos bravery is of no great wonderment out yonder; neither have I 
come across any appreciable growth in the mystic feelings or longings of the 
masses. ‘‘ Church parade” continues to be regarded as a nuisance, and the 
Y.M.C.A. as a useful ‘‘tuck-shop ’—-which it is. Tommy, in a word, is 
essentially matertalistic. He is also highly superstitious. His virtues—such 
as were possessed also by Mr. Kipling’s water-carrier—are ethic rather thar 
religious | 
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The scope of this essay does not permit of a digression on the 
sins and wickedness of the Liberal and Conservative Parties. It 
must nevertheless be asserted that, unless they are reformed, they 
will not be in a position to return from the polls with a mandate 
from the fighting men of the United Kingdom. The genial White- 
hall farces of the past will never again—if Tommy insists on his 
rights—be successfully enacted on the stage of New Britain. They 
are archaic, anemic, grandiloquent and steeped in privileges and 
traditions for which Tommy will show but scant respect. His, 
grievances, rightly or wrongly but principally the former, are 
tolling the knell of the halcyon days of the inept and unintelligent 
member whose seat was secured by other than deserving means. 

The growth of trade unionism—banking clerks, I believe, have 
formed their union, and what are the discharged soldiers’ and 
sailors’ leagues if not embryonic forms of unionism ?—coupled 
with the fact that the Labour Party is a gainer thereby, make of the 
latter (exclusive, of course, of the I.L.P.) a political power to be 
reckoned with. It boasts a most comprehensive programme: 
therein, however, lie the germs of its ultimate disruption. It 
would, nevertheless, be useless to deny that it is the only Party 
favoured by Tommy, and in a fair fight, being allowed a full 
measure of voting freedom, he would help return it with a hand- 
some working majority—a circumstance that need not fill us with 
dismay. For it might aid in keeping the average citizen-soldier 
away from more extremist tendencies. This latter is the political 
orientation which, frankly, I most dread, and it will materialise 
as surely as ebb follows flow unless the discharged soldiers are 
given: (1) fair work at fair wages; (2) better education and living 
conditions; (3) freedom from industrial compulsion, and a full 
measure of political freedom; and (4) an assurance, backed by 
proofs, that the rotten state of affairs obtaining in Westminster and 
contaminating even the highest social spheres, is to cease. In these 
demands Tommy will have the support of the majority of British 
women . . .* 

At the moment of writing these concluding words, the political 
atmosphere is heavily charged with, as yet, unconscious strivings 
and yearnings. ‘This is, undeniably, a healthy sign, showing that 
our national organism is still very much alive, and that it is battling 
to meet the requirements of a new situation. If any deductions 
that I have made—or that will be drawn from this article—can 
influence the political gropings of the moment so that justice is 
done to Tommy when the time comes, and he is offered a clean, 
common-sense platform keeping him away from the extremist 
demagogues, and assuring us a policy of good government within 
the Empire—then, surely, I shall not have written in vain. 

Nor will my warning, for warning it is, have fallen on deaf ears. 


CHARLES Rupy, R.E. 


* The political attitude to be taken up by women, who have suffered and 
worked as hard as any men during the past four years, is a matter deserving 
of the greatest thought and consideration. As a sex, admittedly, they are more 
conservative than we are, but they have suffered and learnt during the war. 
What their influence will be on Tommy is one of the great unknown factors, bu 
it must be earnestly hoped that it will not act as an irritant. 


THE END OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT OF 
THE GREAT WAR. 


HE Great War Parliament is coming to an end. Whether 
it survives 1918 and drags on its existence into the early 
months of 1919 is not very material: its days are 

numbered, and it is only a matter of convenience whether its 
burial service is read at the end of one year or the commencement 
of another. It had a stormy entrance into the world and gave 
*promise of an adventurous career; but little did its electors think 
when they voted it into existence what work it was destined for. 

Its predecessor had a short and inglorious career. The first 
House of Commons of 1910 soon ran on the rocks in its struggle 
with the Lords, and though its re-election was rather a matter of 
form and more in the nature of a referendum, it provided a separate 
Parliament. The Government responsible to the House of 
Commons of 1910 had the inherent weakness that it could not 
claim a party with a majority. Though in its composition the 
Government was drawn from one party, it depended for its existence 
on a coalition. Only with the aid of the Irish and the Labour parties 
could it be sure of its majority. This vice, if vice it can be called, 
has dogged it to its grave. Whether we shall ever return to the 
day of one party government seems very questionable. But the 
issue that the House of Commons had to face seemed big enough 
in all conscience. The very constitution itself was on trial, and 
whether the House of Lords could survive the test seemed doubtful 
to its most partisan admirers. 

The Parliament Bill, however, was passed, and its principles were 
accepted with comparatively little commotion. The Conservative 
nature of its provisions was hardly appreciated at the time. The 
Lords proceeded to take full advantage of the powers it left them 
to hang up all the bills for three years’ probation. The Twentieth 
Century moves fast; it asks for change and soon tires of a subject. 
Opposition to the Reform Bill of 1832 only quickened the public 
interest in it, and the more it was delayed the more anxious the 
nation was to have it. But the Home Rule Bill and the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill could not concentrate the public mind for three 
years. They were measures of justice long overdue, and long 
accepted as principles of political programmes; but a nation that is 
accustomed to fast travel and wireless telegraphy, could not interest 
itself for three years in one subject. Three years delay is liable 
in the twentieth century to kill any enthusiasm. 

However, Parliament was not allowed to sleep and the Insurance 
Act kept Parliament, the Public, and the Press all busy for a 
year. It is curious how Itttle the nation hears or thinks of the 
Insurance Act. Whether it is conferring all the benefits that its 
progenitors anticipated for it, or working half the evils that enemies 
predicted for it, one cannot know until the war is over. The 
measure never had a fair run because the war came before it was 
properly embarked on its career. But it kept Parliament busy and 
its members from suffering from inertia. f 

But 1914 put all other years of this Parliament into the shade: 
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it opened full of serious political purpose. The mind of the nation 
was concentrated on Ireland. Years of controversy seemed to have 
culminated in a solution that nothing short of a miracle could 
prevent from coming into force. That miracle did happen, but in 
a form little to be expected. 

Meanwhile Ulster showed every determination to offer resistance 
to the enforcement of the Act. The serious aspect of the Irish 
situation was the attitude of the military that culminated in the 
threats in the Curragh Camp, though little did its inciters 
realise how they were sitting on a powder magazine The 
secret history of those middle months of 1914 would make 
interesting reading. The constitutional issue of Parliament versus 
Army loomed large. Was the Army merely the servant of the execu- 
tive power or could it decide what purposes it should be used for? 

Embroiled in such controversies, Parliament and the people were 
oblivious to the greater dangers that were to dwarf domestic 
differences, however great. The murder of the Archduke interested 
the nation as a diversion from its own political difficulties, but of 
its special bearing on the British Empire very few were conscious. 
If ever a nation went into a war with clean hands this country did: 
she was far too absorbed in her own affairs to desire to interfere 
in continental quarrels. If there was a fault it was in Parliament’s 
complete ignorance of international affairs. It had come to be an 
accepted parliamentary doctrine that foreign affairs were outside 
the arena of party controversy. This splendid isolation was a danger 
that was bad both for the national mind, and the national policy. 
Foreign affairs had come to be regarded as a matter for experts, 
outside the realm of politics. An occasional debate on naval policy 
reminded the public of the dangers outside, but so long as it was 
secure that the Navy was efficient and strong enough to meet any 
possible combination of powers it was content to leave foreign 
affairs to the department charged with them. I am sure this policy 
was wrong. It is necessary for a nation to realise it belongs to a 
larger community. Civilisation does not rest merely on its progress 
in one quarter but is inter-dependent, and no Parliament is 
adequately discharging its functions to its electorate unless it freely 
discusses its relations with other countries. Publicity in the end 
provides security—secrecy is the hotbed of intrigue. But I am 
digressing. 

The Parliament of 1910 elected for constitutional change suddenly 
found itself embroiled in a world war. Very few of its members 
had any particular training or knowledge for this task and the 
same can be said of the people as a whole. Germany, no doubt, - 
had good grounds to think that nations governed by Parliamentary 
institutions were not likely to offer any serious resistance io her 
ambitions. She was to have a rude awakening. Many unkind 
things have been said about Parliament as an institution for waging 
war, but no one can rob it of the credit for guiding the ship of 
state through the most dangerous channels. ; 

It has been an accepted military axiom that it is impossible 
to. create an Army after the outbreak of war, but the 
British democracy was the first to disprove it. If there 
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is criticism to be levied against Parliament the charge 
is rather that of too great subservience to the Govern- 
menj than excessive criticism. Not that there has not been plenty of 
fault-finding. If the House of Commons has kept silent on a 
subject, there has always been someone ready to ask why it is 
not discharging its constitutional function of criticism. If some 
members were roused by these taunts to unwonted activity the 
same people have been quite willing to suggest that the House of 
Commons might with advantage be closed. But an impartial 
ebserver must admit that on the whole it has fairly discharged its 
constitutional function. . 

There are some who believe that a Parliamentary Constitution 
cannot stand up against Autocracy in War. But the British 
democracy and the American democracy have not only held their 
own with the Autocracies of the Central Powers, but though they 
both entered the arena unprepared, they have been able to impro- 
vise armies after they entered the lists. Russia was the only Ally 
that was blessed with autocracy, and she was first to break down 
under the ordeal. War is a great strain on a nation’s nerves. 
Parliament provides it with a safety valve where grievances can 
be ventilated. At a time when it is necessary to interfere with 
civil liberties the ónly right the citizen has left is to have his case 
voiced in the House of Commons. 

War inevitably means wasting of public money. Military 
necessity can be made the excuse for all kinds of wild cat schemes. 
The fear of exposure in Parliament does exercise some kind of 
moderating influence. The first three years the House of Com- 
mons seemed to be timid in asserting this financial control. The 
appointment of the Select Committee on Expenditure is the re- 
assertion of the constitutional right of Parliament to control expen- 
diture. Quite apart from the excellent work it has directly 
accomplished, the Committee has formed a precedent that is almost 
certain to be followed in future Parliaments. Administration has 
of recent years, with the new work legislation has put on them, 
increased the powers of Government departments. Ministers are 
too busy with their parliamentary duties to keep control over their 
staffs. The war has accentuated that tendency, and the power of 
bureaucracies has become a positive danger to the State. Parlia- 
ment, through this Select Committee, has reasserted its right to 
control money voted by Parliament. The Committee has the right 
to examine witnesses and call for documents, and it publishes the 
results of its enquiries to the House of Commons, which is thus 
able to discuss with knowledge the financial administration of 
departments. But the fact that Parliament has its watch dog 
investigating has a moderafing influence on expenditure. The 
officials see an inquisitive Committee lurking in the background, 
and except they can justify them, they will not be so anxious to 
embark on expensive enterprises. 

The greatest triumph of this moribund Parliament has been 
what it has accomplished in legislation. Almost within gun-shot 
of the battle line—certainly with bombs dropping from hostile air- 
craft within a stone’s throw of its sitting, it has passed two momen- 
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tous measures. The Reform Act not merely sweeps away many 
electoral anomalies, but it has enfranchised women and provided 
something very near manhood suffrage. The Education Act has 
established the principle of Continuation Schools for all up to 
eighteen, with a practical instalment of it to put in hand immedi- 
ately, extending the age from fourteen to sixteen for part time 
education. To talk contemptuously of a Parliament that could 
face such questions and solve them, is a travesty of justice. This 
long Parliament has certainly its- faults, but its activities do not 
suggest that it is ky any means senile. Where it seems to have® 
failed is in its discovery of new talent. No new men can be said to 
have revealed themselves. Bonar Law has displaced Balfour, but 
he had already arrived in the 1906 Parliament. The introduction 
of outside talent is of doubtful success. It is questionable whether 
some of those men with great administrative capacity would not 
have done the public better service as controllers under political 
chiefs. A widening of the scope of the Civil Service with greater 
powers of outside selection and more elasticity in the scale of 
salaries would have been sounder policy than the appointment to 
cabinet rank of men without any experience of government. With 
the signal exception of Mr. Fisher I do not think any of the imported 
ministers can-be said to have made a Parliamentary mark: Mr. 
Fisher could have both won his seat and gained his position on 
his merits without any extraneous influence. 

Periods are very difficult to define, and it is dangerous to 
prophesy the end of an epoch. The war has not only made a 
great change in the life of the average citizen, but it has given a 
shock to his habit of mind. Not one man of forty five years ago 
expected to be called upon to leave his home and go into the Army. 
Certainly he did not expect to see his daughter don trousers and 
go into the fields to work. Millions of men have been taken out 
of their rut, and sent with strangers to France, Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, Africa and Asia. Men’s minds must be running in new 
channels, and they will face problems from a fresh point of view. 
Add to this the enfranchisement of millions of new voters and an 
entirely new element in the women, and it seems certain a Parlia- 
ment very different from its predecessors must come into being. 
Iam not afraid of that Parliament. The British people have a wise 
political instinct and if there are men prepared to lead them and 
appeal to what is noblest and best in their character, only good can 
come out of the association of the whole nation with its election. 

Meanwhile gratitude is due to the Parliament that has 
guided the country through the horrors of a bloody war without 
internal dissension and worked a peaceful revolution by a wise 
prescience that placed on the Statute Book two such measures as - 
the Reform Act and the Education Act. But above all it has 
vindicated Parliamentary constitutions, and while autocracies are 
tottering to their grave, Parliaments will emerge from the ordeal 
of war strengthened. And not a little-of this succese will be due 
to the Long Parliament of the Great ‘Var. 


Percy A. Harris. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND MODERN 
WOMAN. 


td 

GREAT personal need of men and women in every age is 
A a high and spiritual teaching concerning marriage, and this, 

in times past, the Church has undoubtedly striven to supply. 
The marriage service has its blemishes, but portions of it do 
provide a beautiful and exalted ideal of marriage which: no 
eanachronism can dispel. Wifehood is dignified and sanctified for 
the woman who is least worthy, as well as for her who is most; 
and the benediction at the altar is but the first of a series. A 
wife and mother cannot take part in the simplest services of the 
Christian Church without being reminded, directly or indirectly, 
of the high calling that is hers. Her own mother love, preachers 
continually assure her, mirrors that of God, until she is in danger 
sometimes of believing that the promptings of maternal nature 
need no illumination, and that all her desires for her children 
are necessarily divine! 

This doctrine of marriage, moreover, is not confined to the 
Prayer Book and the pulpit. Current literature, the best portion 
of our stage and public opinion in its various forms, endorse the 
vows spoken at the altar. However much men and women may 
resent at times the duties and discipline of marriage, they cannot 
forget its great underlying idea's. The Church itself and a world 
which the Church has influenced, unite in reminding them. For 
a marriage is never entirely the affair of two people; it is also the 
affair of society. Their vow is not something imposed upon them 
from without, by Church or by State, but something imposed upon 
them from within. It is inherent in the age-long struggle of 
Net and in the habits and aspirations of generations of human 

eings. í 

So the marriage ideal survives amid the most unlikely condi- 
tions, exacting unselfishness, loyalty and other Christian virtues 
from people who make no profession of Christianity. There is 
a converse side to the picture, but the great fact none the less 
remains true, that a semi-Christian interpretation of marriage and 
motherhood is accepted by numbers of men and women who never 
enter a place of worship, and who refuse the Christian discipline 
in most other relationships. The wonder is not that there are 
matrimonial tragedies; the wonder is that they are so few. 

But if the Christian Church is to continue expressing the best 
mind and feeling of our age concerning marriage, her teachers 
will try to understand women’s point of view as well as that of 
men. Ecclesiastical pronouncements concerning the duties of 
wives and mothers, and the vexed question of divorce, are often 
fatally invalidated because they ignore the conclusions of thought- 
ful women. Ideal marriage is the fusion of two highly developed 
personalities, not the absorption of a lesser by a larger personality ; 
although many people refike to admit this, partly through 
erroneous ideas concerning the meaning of ‘‘ development ” and 
partly through an under-estimation of the duties of wives and 
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mothers, and the qualifications which these entail. Milton’s 
famous lines :— 


“ He for God only, she fer God in him.” -o 


do not merely deny to God and woman an elemental right, but 
they deprive marriage of a dower of life and joy. The poet, in 
failing to perceive woman’s deepest relationship, robs wifehood 
and: motherhood of half their powers. Why should Mr. Wells 
be left to insist on the supreme God-relationship of every woman’s 
life while the men who represent Christ are silent?* The 
Christian Church has a thousand more opportunities of reaching 
the public than Mr. Wells, and could convince it of a great truth 
as he cannot. The day, it is to be hoped, is not distant when 
Christian ministers will discourage women from making a marriage 
vow that appears to deny or dethrone Christ. The present conven- 
tion, which tempts a woman either to make light of what is after 
all a solemn vow or to stifle a lofty objection, is greatly to be 
deplored. Modern woman can promise life-long, unconditional 
obedience to God alone. 

But the immediate and pressing need of women to-day is not 
so much a loftier and amended teaching concerning marriage, as 
a Christian doctrine for women who are unmarried. The reformed 
churches, with certain exceptions, totally ignore the existence and 
the calling of unmarried women. The women for whom they 
pray, and whom they bless and exhort, are all wives and mothers. 
Any other kind of woman is ignored. The world of Christian 
teachers consists of men and their wives and mothers, and there 
is no religious ideal to exalt the work and interpret the lives of 
unmarried women. Yet the work of the Churches largely depends 
on their service, which has often been underestimated by fellow ` 
Christians and always honoured by the world’s derision. The 
Christian single woman has been the acknowledged butt of novelist, 
playwright, and wit; for the world, unlike the Church, has provided 
her with a doctrine, and that doctrine has often been more mérciful 
to the Magdalene than to herself. 

So unmarried women often feel outside the pale, regarding 
themselves as persons who are not really wanted by any one and 
whose work and behaviour are of no importance to society. Even 
those who perform undisputed service to the community are a 
prey to such feelings, which shows that women lack faith and that 


* Christian men, unfortunately, often fail to realise the need of such insistence. 
It is so natural for them to think of-the God relationship as a primary one, that 
they assume that women find it natural also, ignoring the nature of most women’s 
upbringing and environment, Even in Christian homes girls have been trained to 
adapt themselves to the supposed wishes and geeds of men and to suppress higher 

- instincts, with the result that an arrested religious development has fatally handi- 
capped their service as wives and mothers, or as single women in the various 
avocations now opening to them. Women do not often recognise a transcendent, 
primary and personal relationship to God which moulds, explains, and completes 
their lives. Until such a recognition is made easier for them, multitudes of women 
are bound to lead suffering and mutilated lives; and the Magdalene will continue 
to haunt our streets. The assumption that she is man’s creature rather than God’s 
is her chief error and most passionate excuse, and she will remain unrepentant 
until professing Christians insist to a far greater degree than they do at present, 
on the primary relationship of every woman's life. 
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the gospel is not preached tothem. The reformed churches should 
preach it for Christ’s sake and their own. The continuance of 
Christian marriage necessitates, under present conditions, the exist- 
ence of many single women, and the Church should, in the 
interests of marriage itself, insist on the Christian service and value 
of an unmarried state. Numbers of women, as the result of this 
war, will have to live single and widowed lives; and though their 
country may find them employment and sustenance, it cannot still 
the pangs of their heartache and give them peace and new life 
as the Church could, if she cared. 

On a matter so delicate and individual it will be urged that the 
Church cannot form a doctrine, and that if such a doctrine be 
needed it already exists in the teaching of the unreformed Church. 
Rome, indeed, offers two doctrines to women. One maintaing that 
single life iš a necessary condition of the highest spiritual state. 
The modern world naturally revolts against this doctrine, and 
regards it as a species of blasphemy, which it undoubtedly is. But 
it arose in a society which held Pagan views concerning marriage, 
with the result that men and women of spiritual ideals found in 
celibacy a spiritual freedom and companionship which were not 
to be found in marriage. The woman who retired into a nunnery 
in order to avoid a marriage with a rich Pagan whom she did 
not love, did indeed choose Christ and proclaim His mind to the 
world. But it is to be doubted whether she often believed that 
celibacy was a condition of the highest life, even after she had 
taken the. vows. The overwhelming majority of women during the 
twentieth century will certainly not believe it, unless marriage 
becomes far less Christian than it is. 

The second doctrine represents Catholic tradition at its best, 
and holds that while most women have a natural vocation for wife- 
hood and motherhood, a minority have a vocation for something 
else; say nursing or teaching or direct work in connection with 
the Churches. This seems to be true and has met the need cf 
many women in societies where the proportion of the sexes was 
anything like equal. But in Europe to-day where, fora generation 
at least, the number of women will greatly exceed that of men, such 
an explanation ceases to satisfy. Many women will feel themselves 
deprived of wifehood and motherhood, and to tell a woman who 
is conscious of strong maternal instincts that sitting over ledgers 
is her natural destiny, is to mock rather than help her. How can 
she be helped? 

Most people seem to think she should not be helped at all. 
Women in the past have worried through alone and unloved, and 
they must worry through alone in the future, whatever the detriment 
to themselves and those whom they influence; not to speak of their 
daily work over the ledgers! Such a view limits the prerogatives 
of Christ and denies the power of His Church. He came to save 
single women from their peculiar temptations and weaknesses just 
as much as He came to save anybody else, and His Church still 
possesses that saving power if it dnly had the faith to exercise it! 

The outstanding difficulty is this: that many noble and represen- 
tative women (both single and married) live out of communion with 
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Christ’s Church, paying it sometimes a conventional respect, but 
ignoring its fellowship and worship. The Church’s Saviour, they 
feel, is not theirs; they do not perceive that He understands mùch 
of their suffering and aspiration because He has shared in them. 
If they did they would humble themselves before Him and learn of 
Him as they do not now; and they are unlikely, I fear, to experience 
the power of His Cross and the joy of His Fellowship until those 
who preach His Gospel and represent His Church profess 
sympathy with a great Christian ideal, for which modern women, 
amid failure and error on their own part and the misunderstanding 
of others, have long been striving. That ideal, briefly stated, 
consists of two axioms: Pia 


1. That a woman is a human personality. 
2. That motherhood is spiritual. 


The struggle of women to realise this two-fold ideal explains the 
manifold women’s movement of our time. 

That a woman is a human personality. 

To many people, doubtless, this sounds and has sounded an 


obvious truth; but women have been striving for its practical 


implications. A human personality in a modern democratic state 
is entitled to receive a good education, to earn an honourable live- 
lihood, and to fulfil the duties and exercise the privileges of a 
recognised citizenship. Hence the struggle of women for a better 
education and for the vote which implies citizenship. That women 


are not striving without temporary loss no thoughtful person can. 


deny. The struggle was arduous and painful long before suffra- 
gettes appeared upon the scene and began hunger-striking! 
Indeed, the least advertised suffering has often been the most 
poignant. A few married women and mothers of families have 
shared in it, but the brunt of the battle and its main burden have 
necessarily been borne by single women. This fact has led many 
people to under-estimate the suffrage campaign and the better 


education of women, because they think these the concern of women. 


without children,-and not that of the race. ' 

This is a profound error., No women benefit more by a sound 
education and a recognised- citizenship than wives and mothers, 
and they are slowly beginning to realise this; for without a full 
recognition of their human personality and its implications, they 
cannot, in a democratic age, maintain the high standards which 
render wives true comrades and wise mothers. 

The Christian Church, surely, should value a mother’s heritage 
and perceive all that is noble in the efforts of those who are 
struggling to acquire it. By such sympathy Christian teachers 
would do more to correct the errors of certain feminists than by 
attacking those errors; or by ignoring, as they so often do at 
present, the lives and ideals of an increasing number of women. 
Preachers who shrink from further committing themselves could 
at least address their congregations and circles of readers as ‘‘ men 
and women ” rather than “ men,” and so help to lay stress on the 
human personality of women. 
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They would lay still more stress if they ventured to follow the 
example of St. Paul, who declared, in defiance of personal preju- 
dice and the conventions of his age, that the term ‘‘ Laity ” included 
‘women.’ ‘In Christ Jesus,” he said, ‘‘ there is neither male 
nor female.” 

But there is a second axiom of the women’s movement: that 
motherhood is spiritual. 

Many people profess to believe this, but few do so in reality. 
The human race, as a matter of fact, is taking a very long time 

"to realise that motherhood is much more than a physical function, 
and requires very high qualifications. Of all human functions 
motherhood has seemed at times to be the most despised. If men 
and women revered it as they should, they would realise with 
passionate intensity that~ideal motherhood, just because it is 
spiritual, cannot exist apart from a really Christian marriage; and 
that it is this best motherhood which counts in a nation and 
supremely matters; yes, more than a rise in the birth-rate. They 
would perceive furthermore that the single and widowed lives of 
many women bereaved by this war are a necessary condition of 
the best motherhood, which cannot exist without their sacrifice 
and service. 

Even good mothers and fathers in a modern state are unable to 
bring up their children by themselves. They depend from the 
first on the maternal service of single women, with this natural 
result that motherhood is often the concern of a woman without 
children because she shares in its sacrifice and service. The 
selfless life of the noblest mother may be shared by the woman 
doctor or nurse who tends her own and her children’s bodies, 
and by the various teachers who feed and guide her children’s 
minds. The soul and potentiality of motherhood is in that nurse 
and in that teacher. God Himself gave them to her, as recent 
psychology and common observation combine to prove; and if 
Christian teachers would recognise this gift and sanctify it to its 
highest uses, they might do more for women and the Church 
than they dream of.* 

The problem of the future is not so much the exceptional woman 
with special gifts and powers, as the average woman who is more 
conscious of certain natural cravings than of any particular 
vocation. She herself, it is true, like every human being, must 
help to find the solution of her own problem; and the Christian 
doctrine which maintains the discipline and beauty of a self- 
respecting, useful, and unselfish single life must be largely framed 
by herself, because she alone possesses the necessary order of 


* Sir James Barrie is a true okserver of Nature when he depicts heroines who 
discover their maternal avocation long before the advent of the hero. No mis- 
fortune could ever deprive his ‘‘ Wendy” or “ Cinderella’? of their vocation for 
motherhood. Somehow or other they would express the soul that is in them. 

Dr. Saleeby’s phrase, “ foster mother,” is I think a beautiful one. The woman 
who feeds and sustains another woman’s child from her own natural resources, 
is the counterpart in the natural realm of what many a woman is in the spiritual. 
The phrase “ spiritual motherhood ” is objectionable because it has a monastic 
suggestion, which implies that the natural physical mother cannot be as spiritual 
as a spiritually-minded single woman! That, of course, is a ridiculous as well 
as a blasphemous lie. 
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Christian experience.* But Christian teachers could enormously 
help her to frame such a doctrine and live it, if they recognised 
the maternal service that she is able to give. Preachers surely 
might allude occasionally to the best public and _professional 
service of women, and quote, as illustrations of Divine love, not 
only the mother who royally spends herself over her own child, 
but the teacher or social worker who also devotes herself to the 
service of others. Such acknowledgment would prevent many 
women from feeling altogether cut off from the mother life of the. 
nation, and remind others of maternal ideas which they are in 
danger of ignoring. That they are in such danger is scarcely to 
be wondered at! For the refusal to recognise any maternal 
service that is not founded on a physical relationship deprives many 
women of a natural and lovely ideal, to the detriment both of them- 
selves and their professions. 

Christian teachers, also, should insist that Armageddon and all 
its consequences cannot deprive a woman of her natural vocation 
and the moral and civic duties which are involved in it. A broken 
and sorrowing Europe will need the best maternal service she can 
give it, even though her opportunity be small and a seeming 
fraction of shattered dreams. Should she ignore the claims of 
those who in countless ways need mother-love and mother-care, 
she will have no more excuse than the servant in Christ’s parable, 
who hid his solitary talent in the earth. “‘ Stern teaching,” a 
reader may exclaim, ‘‘and too high and hard for the ordinary 
woman!’’ Yes, it is, without the power of Christ, but the Church 
possesses that power and can dispense it. The business or profes- 
sional woman who receives it can illumine her daily service with 
rays of that mother-love which was in Christ, and which Europe 
worships in the Madonna. Her mother-passion, it is true, like 
all great passion, is nailed to Christ’s Cross, but it obtains sanction 
and satisfaction, rising witht Him to world service. If, on the 
other hand, such doctrines be not preached to her, she is danger- 
ously open to the Pagan sanctions of those who reject a Christian 


*# I lay stress on the word “discipline,” because its presence in the lives of 
single women is often overlooked. Even a happily married woman is sometimes 
inclined to regard unmarried women with feelings approaching envy. They have 
no permanent tie, she feels, and are free to do that which pleases them, earning their 
own living and mingling freely with the world. Such a view is profoundly short- 
sighted and is characteristic, I fear, of the shallow feeling and thinking that 
characterise a portion of the present feminist agitation. 

Many people in Europe hold that a single woman cannot find a true vocation 
‘unless she takes a life long vow, as a married woman does. But this, I believe, 
is quite untrue. The individual vocation of any woman (whether married or 
single) does not primarily depend on a spoken vow but on the value of the service 
that she performs for society. A vow is the outward expression and confirmation 
of such service; and such outward expression and confirmation as that contained 
in the marriage service has been found essential to the welfare and, indeed, to the 
existence of a civilised society. Persons who enter into the highest human 
privileges are required publicly to state the holy and lifelong obligations which 
their privileges imply. 

The nun’s vow, on the contrary, has been proved detrimental (so we in the 
reformed churches hold) to the welfare of society and therefor to the nun. A 
number of single women to-day are finding their vocation, as few nuns, I venture 
to think, have ever found it, though this vocational sense is seldom acquired 
without much struggle and discipline. Often it is not acquired at all, through 
lack ot a definite Christian teaching which the reformed churches fail to supply. 
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coriception of marriage and despise any maternal service that ‘is 
not based on a physical relationship. Such teachers are already 
arising, and their numbers will increase during the years ahead 
of us. ' 

The Church offers numerous opportunities of maternal 
service to women ‘who desire it, opportunities that many 
educated women,, to their own detriment and that of England’s 
children, are in the habit of ignoring. Such women, I believe, 
could successfully tackle the crucial problem of the Sunday 

*School if they were given scope and a free hand; and they could 
certainly transform the much underestimated mothers’ meeting. 
The Church’s temperance work might be re-vivified by the 
methods and the passion of women, who realise with more inten- 
sity than most men the effects of intemperance on British homes. 
Best and most important of all, they might stand for Christian 
love and justice in the industrial conflict of our time. 

In venturing to make the suggestions contained in this article, 
the writer has been moved by anxiety for women and very 
conscious of certain dangers and spectres which beset their path. 
But she has also been dreaming dreams for the future of the 
Church—that one, Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church which 
inspires her as it is inspiring others. Women, it is to be hoped, 
like their. husbands and brothers who died on the field, will be 
intolerant of sectarian. distinctions. They could do much to 
produce the atmosphere which makes projects of Christian reunion 
a possibility. 

The guilds and associations of modern women are very seldom 
linked with the Church, but they often might be; and there are 
Orders of women within the Church which have never been 
reformed. Perhaps they never will be. But modern women could 
form new Orders linked, indeed, with the faith of past centuries, 
but expressive of the life, the need, and the aspirations of our 
time. 


DOROTHEA PRICE HUGHES. 


. 
ON FINGERS AND TOES, 

I is a little surprising how few people can state without thought 
how many joints they have in their fingers; and of toes this is 
even more true. It is the same ignorance bred of familiarity 

which causes a Cockney to know so little of London, or a father to 

forget the number of his children. ` When we grow up with things 
we do not notice them, and only when they are rudely changed or 
some unusual occurrence brings them to our attention do we think | 
about them at all. And our bodies, of all things in life the most 

familiar, are perhaps the most taken for granted, being very little 
known to most of us. 

Each of our fingers and toes has three joints, whilst our thumbs 
and great toes only have two, and this was true of the cave-men 
who gave birth to us zons ago as it will be true of our descendants 
ages hence. But in England to-day there are at least sixty people 
who differ from the millions in that they were born with only two 
joints where we possess three and only one joint where we have 
two. Correlated with this lost joint is a shortness in the lower 
limbs, so that although such persons appear normal when seated, 
they are below the expected stature when they rise. 

These short-fingered people are not scattered at random over the 
country, but all belong to two family groups, and the slight 
abnormality is handed down from parents to children in a strictly 
family way. The exact history of each family during several 
generations is known, and although the two cannot be linked 
together it is quite probable that at some past time they arose in a 
common source. This condition of having short fingers and toes 
was first described some twelve years ago by Dr. Farabee, who 
investigated in America a family so affected. Recently the very 
interesting fact has come-to light that the American family and 
one of the English families are blood relations, tracing their descent 
from a common ancestor who lived some five or six generations 
ago; and one of whose sons emigrated to the New World. 

Although a short-fingered child is always descended from an 
affected parent, all the children of the latter may not be abnormal. 
Thus in the American family there are thirty-three members of the 
present generation, but of these only sixteen have short fingers. 
In the related English family the present generation contains fifty 
people of whom twenty-three are affected: whilst the other family 
has thirty-nine normal people and thirty-two who show the defect. 
These numbers are of some importance, for they show that 
approximately one-half of the children inherit the short fingers. 
If one of the normal children marries another normal person all 
their descendants have ordinary fingers and toes, and this is shown 
most clearly by the family histories. If two abnormal people, 
however, were to marry, it is almost certain that their children 
would all be short-fingered, but as such a marriage has never taken 
place there is no actual proof of this. It is interesting to note, by 
the way, that marriage is the fashion among the short-fingered 
offspring, and they “‘ go off,” as one of the women expressed it, 
before their normal relatives. 
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In the hands and feet of these people the middle joint of each 
digit is absent, so that the fingers can only be bent once; but two 
other family groups are known in this country in which this middle 
joint is not absent, but merely reduced in length. This character 
is again a strictly family matter, and is handed down from a parent 
to one-half the children in exactly the same way, the shortness of 
the fingers only being transmitted by affected parents. 

In America three family groups are known in which the fingers 
and toes are of the right length, but are unusual in that only the 
*end joint can be flexed. Such people are stiff-fingered because the 
bones of the middle and lower joints of their digits are more or less 
fused end toend. These families, now quite separate, are probably 
related, for they trace their descent from a settler who emigrated 
from Scotland to Virginia about the year 1700. In one of these 
families, which comprises 452 individuals, and the genealogical 
history of which is known for seven generations, 52 per cent. of the 
children have shown the defect. This proportion is practically 
identical with that in the short-fingered families, and the records 
show that the defect is transmitted in exactly the same way. 

Much of our knowledge of these curious fingers and toes is due 
to the labours of Dr. Drinkwater, and quite recently he has 
described another very interesting family group in which the two 
end joints of each of the four fingers on each hand are entirely 
absent, so that the digits are merely rounded stumps without nails. 
The inheritance in this family is not quite so simple as in the 
previous cases, for of the forty-two members only seventeen are 
normal. It is, however, identical with them in that stump-fingered 
children only descend from affected parents, and that the normal 
children always leave normal offspring. Nearly all the men of this 
family are farmers, and their only complaint is that they cannot 
grasp things firmly with their short fingers and easily drop their 
pitchforks and hoes. The girls can darn socks, and sew awkwardly 
but quite effectively, and all the family can write with a pen. 

It would be very interesting if we could compare these short- 
fingered people with families in which the fingers had too many 
joints, but, unfortunately, none of the latter are known. Still, 
fingers and toes have many possibilities. In one of the cases in the 
anthropological gallery of the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington there is a photograph of an old African chief who has 
six toes to each foot. 

Although man has counted on his fingers for a thousand 
centuries, and the ten fingers have passed into tradition and given 
us our measurements, it is not so rarely as one might imagine that 
persons are found with surplus digits. 

In the real short-fingered people the condition is absolutely 
constant and affects hands and feet alike; but in the multi-fingered 
people there is an astonishing degree of variation. Thus a person 
with eight fingers to each hand may have a parent with only three, 
and leave offspring with webbed feet. It may perhaps be of interest 
to give some details of such a family. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there lived in 
Aberystwith a tailor who possessed six toes to each foot, and had 


~ 
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the third and fourth fingers of each hand webbed. Of his eleven 
children, eight sons and one daughter showed similar defects, 
whilst one of his sons had in addition three of his six toes on each 
foot webbed. The third generation contained twenty members, 
and of these seven were abnormal. One daughter, for example, 
had her third and fourth fingers webbed; and whilst one of her feet 
was normal the other had six toes of which three were webbed. 
The other children had webbed fingers and surplus toes like their 
grandfather. In the fourth generation there were thirty-seven 
people of whom nine were affected. All of these had webbed fingers ° 
or toes, or additional toes; but in one person at least the bones of 
the fingers had fused, so that there were only three fingers to each 
hand instead of four. Up to the present there are five members of 
the present generation, and of these three possess either fused or 
webbed digits, and surplus toes. 

The webbed tailor of Aberystwith has had in all seventy-four 
descendants, and of these twenty-seven have been abnormal. Now 
this proportion is not even approximately one-half, although in 
all cases the affected people married normal persons, and it is 
evident that this variable character resembles that of stumpy 
fingers in being transmitted in a somewhat obscure way. The 
family history shows, however, that the defect can only be 
inherited from an abnormal parent, and that a child born free 
from the defect will leave offspring who will also be free. 

If the members of a multi-fingered family are engaged on 
manual labour, fingers and toes may be very important factors 
in their lives. One artisan, who was possessed of two thumbs to 
each hand, said he found them a great convenience, for if he hurt 
one thumb he could close the other about his tools. One of 
his nephews, however, had to have a surplus finger removed from 
his right hand on account of the danger of its being caught in 
machinery. | 

In certain families the fingers or toes are fused into one great 
claw with a single nail, and this condition is called claw-hand 
or claw-foot. It is handed down to posterity in a somewhat 
irregular way and is not a perfectly constant character, for in 
such families surplus digits or other defects may at times also 
occur. 

Now when we speak of fingers and toes we are very apt to 
think only of our own digits, for the animals have but claws and 
horny hoofs. But if fingers and toes were our measure we are 
commonplace, for a shrewmouse and an elephant, a whale, a 
crocodile, and a horse, all have fingers and toes, although the fingers 
of a whale are tucked away inside its flippers, and a horse has but one 
toe to each foot and walks on its toe nuils. Most higher animals, 
however, are like man, having five fingers and five toes terminating 
each limb, but some during long years have lost their digits so 
that like the pig they have only four, or three like the rhinoceros, 
or two like the giraffe, or finally, like the horse, possess only one. 
For every kind of animal, however, the number of its digits and 
the number of joints in each are determined; and, as in man, only 
rarely indeed are variations found. When an animal is abnormal 
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in these things it is very strictly a family matter, and the character 
is handed down from generation to generation just like man’s 
shoft fingers. 

The investigation of a human defect, however, presents many 
difficulties, for our span of life is but three-score and ten years, 
and the generations are few. But rabbits and cats and guinea- 
pigs are wonderfully fertile, and it is possible personally to watch 
and guide the course of many generations, thus obtaining authentic 
efamily records. 

One cat, for example, which possessed six toes to each foot 
instead of five, was descended from a cat with superfluous digits, 
and left a numerous progeny, of which two had seven toes per 
foot and many six or only five. This family was observed through 
seven generations, and variation in the number of digits was 
shown throughout. 

In 1905 Professor Castle of Harvard University found a guinea- 
pig which possessed four toes instead of three, and this he tred 
through many generations. When the four-toed animal was 
crossed with a normal anima! the offspring were mixed, approxi- 
mately one-half of them showing four toes and the remainder 
showing three. When two of the normal offspring were crossed 
together their descendants were normal; but if two of the abnormal 
progeny were mated their offspring were abnormal. This descent, 
however, was not absolutely strict. 

Again, the common barnyard fowl usually has four toes to each 
foot, but occasionally one with a surplus toe is found, and if this 
be bred through many generations a similar course of events is 
followed. : 

Thus our fingers and toes behave exactly as do those of cats 
and guinea-pigs and barnyard fowls; and our bodies have much 
in common that our digits should be transmitted to posterity in 
this curiously similar way. Shakespeare and Kant, Isaac Newton, 
Beethoven, and Rembrandt, make us apt to forget that our bodies 
are the bodies of animals, blood-kin to savage tribes, and having 
aeons ago ancestry in 


‘* The gibbering form obscene, 
That was and was not man.” 


Our bodies, like those of guinea-pigs and fowls, must eat and 
sleep and breathe and reproduce their kind; and in this reproduction 
not only our fingers and toes, but probably the majority of our 
bodily characters, perhaps even our prideful powers of mind, are 
passed from parent to child as from cat to kitten. Our fingers 
and toes, like the colour of our eyes, are transmitted to posterity 
with the same faithfulness? the same exactness of numerical ratio 
as are the horns of cattle, the waltzing of mice, and the feathers 
of birds, the colours of flowers, the shapes of leaves, and the 
characters of fruits. 

This mathematical treatment of heredity is one of the most 
astonishing things in biological science, for it has all been built 
up since 1900, and in these seventeen years we have learned more 
about hereditary characters than in seventeen centuries previously. 
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The modern’ science of heredity was founded in 1865 by 
Johann Gregor Mendel, monk and abbot of the monastery of 
St. Thomas, in Brünn, but his work remained unknown to ethe 
world, and it was only thirty-five years later that a number of 
botanists, working independently in different lands, simultaneously 
discovered it. Mendelian investigation has shown that if two 
parents have different characters—such, for example, as short fingers 
and normal fingers—their offspring will have not a mean length 
of finger but each child will have either short fingers like the one 
parent or normal fingers like the other. The character is an® 
independent unit and is either absent or present. Similarly, if a 
wheat plant which is immune from disease is crossed with a wheat 
plant which is susceptible to disease, the descendants are not of 
medium healthiness, but some are immune and some are 
susceptible. "Thus the parent’s body may be regarded as an aggre- 
gation of unitary characters, each of which is handed down to 
posterity independently of the others, and in one of the offspring 
either is present in its entirety or is absent. A child is thus 
literally a mosaic of unit characters, some derived from one parent 
,some from the other. 

Naudin has well said ‘‘ L’hybride est une mosaïque vivante ” 

and perhaps Goethe also sensed the truth of this when he wrote: 


“ Vom Vater hab’ ich die Statur, 
Des Lebens ernstes Fiihren; 
Vom Miitterchen die Frohnaten 
Und Lust zu fabuliren.’’ 


Mendel’s work was entirely carried out with sweet peas, but his 
‘results and his interpretations of them have been found true 
equally for man and a multitude of animals. By his investiga- 
tions he showed that the parental characters are each transmitted 
to the offspring in a mathematically precise ratio, and this holds 
good for most living creatures, whether the unit character be one 
of short fingers and toes, or of claw-foot, of the colour of a scarlet 
pimpernel, or of a rabbit’s lop ears. The process in all is so 
constant and regular that we can predict exactly what the offspring 
will be like several generations in advance. 

Balzac has said ‘‘ Heredity is a sort of maze in which science 
loses itself,” but this is no longer true, for the modern science 
of heredity is the most exact and mathematical aspect of biology. 

The mechanism of heredity is apparently identical in man, the 
animals, and plants, and in the latter cases we can not only observe 
but control these processes. Such experimental breeding is being 
carried out by scientists the world over, and leading the way is 
Professor Bateson of our own country, There is little doubt that 
the labours of these men and women will throw a flood of light on 
one of the most fundamental problems of man’s being. 


WILLIAM B, BRIERLEY. 


WAR AND PEACE IN SHAKESPEARE. 


© much has been said about Shakespeare’s patriotism, his 
admiration of military glories, and his belief in warfare as an 
efficient and legitimate means of settling disputes, that one is 
apt to overlook his breadth of vision and wonderful capacity of 
realising every point of view about a question. Notwithstanding 
the fact that he has so much praise to bestow on courage, valour, 
and all the military virtues, it is astonishing to find in his works not 
‘only a tendency towards the ideals of pacifism, but also, in many 
cases, a direct condemnation of war itself as unreasonable and 
immoral. 

It is generally admitted that Shakespeare gives no indication of 
his own persuasion or bent in hi work; by showing us life as it is 
he leaves us free to use our Own judgment and form our own 
opinions. Yet in spite of this ‘‘ unmorality,’’ as it has been called— 
this absence of any definite preaching in his works—one hears more 
often of him as a patriot, and as a lover of war and of the courts of 
princes, than as a great humanitarian, with a heart large enough 
to take in all nationalities and all classes; to-day, less is made of 
the sweetness—the love of peace and _ reconciliation—which 
characterises most of his plays; and surely this latter tendency is 
more in keeping with the one attribute of Shakespeare that his 
contemporaries have by common consent handed down to us—that 
of “ gentleness.” 

The disparaging remarks about the “common ”. people in 
Shakespeare are for the most part good-naturedly humorous. In 
Coriolanus they are harsh and bitter; but as they are incorporated 
wholesale from Plutarch, and put into the mouth of a proud and 
contemptuous warrior who brings Rome to the brink of ruin, are 
we to take them as Shakespeare’s own feelings? Could any one 
who really hated or despised the people—like Coriolanus, for 
instance—have drawn such sympathetic portraits of the rogues, 
servants, tavern-hunters, and ‘‘ rude mechanicals’”’ that go to make 
the plays such perfect pictures? One thing, however, Shakespeare 
does record about the psychology of the masses—the ease with 
which a few high-sounding words and reasons will sway them from 
one position to another—from one ideal to another; the incapacity 
of the great majority of people to think and judge for themselves. 

To return to the main point, Shakespeare’s most attractive women 
are all peace-lovers—they do not believe in bloodshed or-violence. 
Not only are they unwilling to fight themselves, like Rosalind and 
Viola, but like Virgilia, Lady Percy and Lady Mortimer, they have 
no enthusiasm for military glory, nor does military duty appeal 
much to them. They love ¢heir husbands, and are inconsolable at 
the thought of losing them. Even Portia, the brave and noble 
wife of Brutus, cannot live through the horrors of the revolution 
and the coming fight; she commits suicide by ‘‘ swallowing fire ”'; 
and Lady Magbeth loses her reason through the horror of the thing 
she has set her husband to do. Volumnia, fierce lioness as she is, 
and the most patriotic amongst Shakespeare’s women—who boasts 
that she has sent her son to a cruel war, and abuses Virgilia for not 
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going out to enjoy herself while his life is in danger—realisé$'at;* 
last that the haughty military spirit which she has breathed intg” `; 
him cannot be controlled at will, and has made him, when provoked, *” 
turn his sword against his own country. She is the most erthu- > 
siastic pleader for peace, and she begs for it on terms which are- 
even humiliating to Rome :— í 


“Our suit 
Is, that you reconcile them: while the Volaces 1 
May say, ‘ This mercy we have show'd’ ; the Romans, . 
‘This we received’; and each on either side ° 
Give the all-hail to thee, and cry ‘ Be blessed 
For making up this peace!’”’ 


And the proud Coriolanus pays the women his tribute :-— 


‘“ Ladies, you deserve 
To have a temple built you: all the swords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have made this peace.” 


The fact that Shakespeare’s conception of womanhood is so anti- 
militarist means a great deal when we realise that his women have 
always stood for the most perfect type of womanhood in all litera- 
ture—they are neither slavish nor sentimental—they are brave, 
noble, high-spirited and intellectual, witty, full of life and archness ; 
yet in spite of these qualities they are essentially feminine in their 
abhorrence of violence and bloodshed of any kind. 

Is the militarism in the plays real or scenic? Is it based upon 
any lofty argument dealing with the nobility of self-sacrifice to a 
great ideal? Is it sacrifice at all that Shakespeare tells us of? Or 
does he show us the triumph of physical force shorn of all its trim- 
mings and decorations? Shakespeare’s warfare differs very widely 
from that of the present day in these respects. To-day all parties 
are seeking a moral justification for the slaughter. There is no 
serious attempt in Shakespeare to justify any war morally. Friend 
or foe, the conventional boasts and threats are made on either side; 
and there is no hatred of the enemy. On the other hand, there is 
no sanctimoniousness, no protestation about loving the foe you kill, 
no talk of fighting to liberate others. These wars are, for the most 
part, plain, honestly-confessed wars for the sake of glory, conquest, 
or supremacy. Shakespeare did not believe that war is a just 
arbitrator, for he makes Richard II. say :— 


‘‘ For every man that Bolingbroke hath pressed 
To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown, 
God for His Richard hath in heavenly pay 
A glorious angel; then, if aggels fight, 
‘Weak men must fall, for Heaven still guards the right.” 


Bolingbroke’s own son confesses on the morning of Agincourt 
that the cause which triumphed here was the wrong one. How 
little the justification or results of a war mattered “to Shakespeare 
is very curiously demonstrated in Cymbeline. In the joy of the 
general reconciliation and reunion at the end, Cymbeline actually 
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Bn ae a : 7 : 
“and deliberately gives up the fruits of a hard-won victory, and 
=, addresses the Roman general in these words :— 


© Ele  ” “Although the victor, we submit to Cesar, 
‘And to the Roman Empire, promising 


To pay our wonted tribute.’’ 


This act of voluntarily relinquishing the rights of conquest is 
‘Shakespeare’s own imagination—it is not taken from the 
Chronicles; no political reason is stated for it, and when we con- 
- sider that the war had been fought to free Britain from this tribute 
—a cause at least as just as any that Shakespeare introduces into 
his plays—the last words of Cymbeline are very significant :— 


“ Never was a war did cease, 
Ere bloody. hands were washed, with such a peace.” 


—a peace without ‘‘ annexations.”’ 
Shakespeare also says :-— 


‘A peace is of the nature of a conquest, 
For then both parties nobly are subdued, 
And neither party loser.” 


In these fine words he makes the rebel archbishop surrender to 
Prince John in H. Henry IV., Act IV., Scene 2; and the prince 
forthwith breaks his promise of forgiveness and orders the leaders 
of the rebellion to immediate execution. Yet Prince John is 
described throughout as a hero! Did Shakespeare really think 
him one? 

Catherine II. of Russia is credited with having been the first to 
put into words the formula ‘‘ Make a foreign war when the people 
are getting troublesome at home ”’ (although, strangely enough, the 
remedy has failed in her own country first)! Shakespeare, with 
his knowledge of the hearts of kings and rulers, makes Henry IV. 
on his deathbed tell Prince Henry that he had just intended to lead 
his people out on a crusade :— 


“ Lest rest, and lying still, might make them look 
Too near my state.” 


And he adds the injunction :— 


“ Therefore, my Harry, 
“ Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels; that action, hence borne out, 
May waste the memory of the former days.” 


One wonders whether any pamphlet written for the propaganda 
of anti-militarism contains as much satire on warfare as does 
Shakespeare’s Henry V. 9 

As a living character, Henry himself will not bear comparison 
with Shakespeare’s great intellectual creations, such as Macbeth, 
Othello, and Hamlet. Henry is as conventional and rigid as they 
are subtle and human. Even beside the fascinating rebel Harry 
Hotspur, Henry V. looks like a wooden idol set up on a pedestal, 
whose virtues are taken for granted because he is meant to be 
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worshipped. We are constantly being reminded of his greatness 
and nobility in words that are promptly followed by statements 
which make them look almost ironical. At the very beginning, 
whilst impressing us with the greatness of the theme of ‘the war- 
like Harry’s’’ conquests, the Chorus tells us that ‘‘ famine, sword, 
and fire’’ crouch at his heels for employment. The author from 
whom these words are quoted says that Henry employed famine 
as the most humane of the three handmaidens who wait on the 


goddess of war; but Shakespeare either knows that there is not 
much choice among them or does not trouble to whitewash his 
hero. 

In the opening scene an archbishop and a bishop plot to plunge 
England into an unjust war so as to save their own possessions 
from being seized by Parliament. Their exuberant eulogies of 
the king do not conceal the fact that they know he will be ambitious 
and unscrupulous enough to fall in with their proposals. The old 
story of struggle between Church and State is threatening, and 
the Church decides to avert the danger by “‘busying giddy minds 
with foreign quarrels,” by offering Henry such a mighty war- 
loan :— 

‘ As never did the clergy at one time 
Bring in to any of your ancestors.” 


And so Shakespeare paraphrases the Archbishop’s exposition of 
m Salic law, which Holinshed in chronicling calls ‘‘a prepared 
tale,” - 

The character of Henry is boastful and heartless throughout the 
play. As if to emphasise the callousness with which he sends his 
former friends Scroœp, Cambridge, and Grey to execution, 
Shakespeare departs from the chronicle, and invents the scene 
where Henry craftily leads them on to betray themselves. The 
facts that he broke Falstaff’s heart, and was quite pleased at 
Bardolph’s being hanged for having had the misfortune to steal a 
pyx, are also emphasised. How differently Prince Henry spoke 
of Falstaff when he thought he saw him lying dead on the battle- 
field at Shrewsbury! There seems no trace of feéling left about 
him after he becomes king. Nearly all his speeches are the con- 
ventional ones of a victorious and arrogant monarch. And what 
a magnificent indictment of warfare is his demand to the citizens 
of Harfleur to surrender! Is it intentional or unintentional irony 
on Shakespeare’s part ?— 


“ The fleshéd soldier, rough and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand shall range 
With conscience wide as hell; mowing like grass 
Your fresh fair virgins, and yout flowering infants. 
What is it then to me, if impious war, i 
Arrayed in flames, like to the Prince of Fiends, 
Do, with his smirched complexion, all fell feats 
Enlinked to waste and desolation? ” r 


This is how Henry, speaking of his own men, analyses the 
psvchology of the soldier. If the lines express any admiration on 
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the poet's part, it is an honest, unvarnished admiration of the 
Prjnce of Fiends, for the splendour of his wickedness! Would 
any patriptic man or woman paint war in these colours at the 
present moment? There is no attempt to idealise or moralise here 
—no nice distinction between civilised and uncivilised warfare. 
True, Henry ordered his soldiers not to steal, and not to worry the 
civilian population—because “‘ lenity ° would facilitate his con- 
quest; but the continuation of his speech to the citizens of Harfleur 
e shows that he knew war could not be waged without “‘ atrocities ” 


“ What rein can hold licentious wickedness, 

When down the hill he holds his fierce career? 

We may as bootless spend our vain commands 

Upon the enraged soldiers in their spoil, 

_~As send precepts to the leviathan 

To come ashore. Therefore, you men of Harfleur, 

Take pity of your town and of your people, 

Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command ; 

Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of grace 

O’erblows the filthy and contagious clouds 

Of heady murder, spoil, and villainy. 

If not, why in a moment look to see 

The blind and bloody soldier, with foul hand 

Defile the locks of. your shrill-shrieking daughters ; 

Your fathers taken by the silken beard, 

And their most reverend heads daShed to the walls; 

Your naked infants spitted upon pikes, 

Whiles the mad mothers, with their howls confused, 

Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry, 

At Herod’s bloody-hunting slaughtermen.”’ 
Thus the ‘‘ mirror of all Christian kings” threatens the people 
of Harfleur. But his last words are the most striking of all, and 
unconsciously endorse the Tolstoyan creed :— 


“ What say you? Will you yield and this avoid? 
Or, guilty in defence, be thus destroyed? ” 


A very interesting point in the play is the manner in which 
Macmorris’s and Fluellen’s racial peculiarities are used for 
satirising war:—‘‘ I would have blowed up the town, so Christ 
save me, la, in an hour.” ‘‘’Tis shame to stand still; it is shame, 
by mv hand; and there is throats to be cut, and works to be done; 
and there is nothing done, so Christ save me, la.’’ And again— 
“ So Christ save me, I will cut off your head.” 

Evidently the Irish were as “ Irish ” in Shakespeare’s day as 
they are in our own! And Fluellen’s murdering of English is 
turned to the same account when he compares King Henry to 
‘“ Alexander the pig’’ on hearing that he has ordered all the 
prisoners’ throats to be cut. The comparison is by no means 
meant to be’ flattering from the summary Fluellen gives of 
Alexander’s career! This wholesale massacre of the prisoners, 
said by Fluellen to be “ expressly against the law of arms,” and 
“as arrogant a piece of knavery as can be offered,” is lamented 
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both by the English and the French chroniclers’ It is recorded 
that the soldiers could not be got to obey the king’s order, so two 
hundred archers were appointed to shoot the prisoners. 

Yet another curious incident, with a touch of irony in it, is tht 
of William, the blunt and outspoken soldier who meets the 
disguised king on the night before the battle and treats him to 
many disloyal remarks; expressing, amongst other opinions, a 
doubt as to the righteousness of his cause, and a fear that ‘‘ there 
are few die well that die in battle; for how can they charitably 
dispose of anything, when blood is their argument.?’’ Henry’s , 
answer is long and incoherent; the clearest point of it seems to be 
that he considers being killed in battle is a punishment from God 
for former crimes! illiam’s straight speaking rankles in the 
king’s mind, and he does not rest until he has made Fluellen wear 
the gage he himself had accepted, and go out to bear the brunt of 
William’s rage. 

The paradoxical character of Henry V. is evidently due to the 
fact that it was written to satisfy a public who wished to see 
patriotic and military pageants represented on the stage. The play 
contains some of the most beautiful lines that were ever written 
about peace—the Duke of Burgundy’s speech in Act V., Scené 2. 
He begins by asking why— 


‘* The naked, poor, and mangled Peace, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful births, 
Should not, in this best garden of the world, 
Our fertile France, put up her lovely visage? ” 


The passage is too long to be quoted in its entirety, but after a 
fine description of the countryside run wild for want of cultivation 
like “ prisoners wildly overgrown with hair,” he continues :— 


“ And as our vineyards, fallows, meads and hedges, 
Defective in their natures, grow to wildness, 
Even so our houses, and ourselves and children 
Have lost, or do not learn, for want of time, 
The sciences that should become our country; 
But grow like savages,—as soldiers will, 
That nothing do but meditate on blood,— 
To swearing and stern looks, diffused attire, 
And everything that seems unnatural.” 


Henry’s answer is rough and graceless, merely stating that if 
the French want peace they must submit and accept his terms. 

In Troilus and Cressida, Act II., Scene 2, Hector, the greatest 
of Troy’s heroes, makes a powerful appeal for peace on the plea 
of reason. All the literature that has since been produced on the 
subject of war and peace has not brought to light more passionate 
pleading and more logical arguments. Priam is holding a council 
of war with his sons to discuss an offer of peace made by the 

- Greeks. Their sole condition is'that Helen shall be sent back—a 
condition which, small as it may seem to our eyes, Had been the 
cause of the war which had raged during well nigh ten years. As 
in every other war, it was now the prestige and honour of the com- 
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batants that was at stake; the original cause for which hostilities 
hag been begun was forgotten. We must remember also that the 
Trojans had no reason to think that they were losing—in fact, it 
was only through a stratagem that the Greeks did win in the end. 

But Hector advises acquiescence, and is not ashamed to declare 
that although no one fears the Greeks less than he does, no woman 
has a more feeling heart, or is more apprehensive of the result, and 
ready to cry out, ‘‘ Who knows what follows? ”’ :— 


“ The wound of peace is surety, 
Surety secure; but modest doubt is called 
The beacon of the wise; the test that searches 
To the bottom of the worst.” 


He goes on to say that every ‘‘tithe’’ soul which had been lost 
since the beginning of the war had been as precious as Helen’s: 
“T mean of ours,” he adds hastily—lest he should be accused of 
“ pro-Hellenism ’’! The young and hot-headed Troilus reproaches 
him scornfully for not considering the greatness and honour of his 
father in talking of giving in. Helenus, who grasps Hector’s 
argument better, turns sharply upon Troilus and tells him he is 
“ empty of reasons ” although he “‘ bites so sharply ” at them :— 


“ Should not our father 
Bear the great sway of his affairs with reasons, 
Because your speech hath none that tell him so? ” 


Troilus answers by flinging further sneers at his brother, whom 
he calls a dreamer and a priest. Then he puts forward the well- 
known argument :— 


“ You know an enemy inteads you harm; 

You know a sword employed is perilous, 

And reason. flies the object of all harm: 

Who marvels, then, when Helenus beholds 

A Grecian and his sword, if'he do set 

The very wings of reason to his heels 

And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove 

Or like a star dis-orbed? Nay, if we talk of reason, 
Let’s shut our gates and sleep. Manhood and honour 
Should have hare-hearts, would they but fat their thoughts 
With this crammed reason: reason and respect 
Make livers pale, and lustihood deject.” 


Hector gently and patiently tries to show him that the prize is not 
worth what she is costing; and to Troilus’s impatient query, 
“ What is aught, but as ’tis valued? ? he answers that a thing of 
value must possess a specific merit in itself, as well as the owner’s 
estimate of it; adding the remarkable words :— 


“Tis mad idolatry 
To make the service greater than the God.” 


Then Troilus taunts him with drawing back now that he sees the 
dire consequences of the war, while he as well as everyone else 
had consented to Paris’s being sent ‘fto do some vengeance on 
the Greeks’’—the expedition that ended with the rape of Helen. 
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He argues that ‘‘ now we are in for it we canfiot stop; we must 
go on to the bitter end.’’ Before Hector has time to answer, 
Cassandra rushes in, raving and uttering her cries of warning— ~ 
that the Trojans must surrender, or the consequences will’ be 
disastrous. Again Hector uses words of prudence and ‘peace. 

Troilus and Paris maintain that the ravings of a mad woman 
cannot make a quarrel wrong in which the honour of them all is 
engaged; and Paris repeats that since they had all consented to 
the raid which was the root cause of the war, the world would look 
upon both their counsels and his own exploits as “‘light’’ if they, 
gave in. He declares his intention of continuing the fight even if 
left single handed against the Greeks. This draws forth a rebuke 
from his father, who says that since he has ‘‘ the honey and the 
others only the gall ” it is no praise at all for him to be valiant. 
Yet even here Troilus finds a justification. It is not for the 

_ pleasure of keeping Helen for himself that Paris is anxious to fight; 
he wishes to wipe the stain of her rape away from her by keeping 
her as his honourable wife. 

Then Hector sees the hopelessness of trying to convince them, 
and gives in; not, however, without flinging at them a last great 
speech, in which his calm mind and sane reasoning contrast 
curiously with their impetuosity ; but he submits to the decision of 
the majority, the war continues, and Troy is overtaken by her doom. ` 

Does not the fact that Shakespeare should have put such a fully- 
reasoned and powerful argument for peace in the mouth of one 
of the greatest military heroes of antiquity show that however much 
he may have extolled the glories of warfare, he thoroughly under- 
stood the philosophy of pacifism? His warfare is conventional—- 
that of epics and fairy stories; his peace, reasoned, calm, ‘and 
internal. 


_ ZABELLE C. BOYAJIAN. 
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CONCEPTION OF RENAISSANCE. 


EACE is to bring us a new world, a Renaissance of the tired 
earth. What do we mean and what have earlier ages meant 
by this conception of a Renaissance, of a new birth of things? 

Out of war and darkness these new points of departure in time 
have always come, but the conception which has dominated them 
has taken various forms. All these forms, however, were instinct 
with the conception of Freedom. When Knossos fell and the 
great Cretan civilisation dissolved long before the days of written 
history, there is evidence to show that the great act of destruction 
and dispossession was the overthrowing of some terrible 
monarchical tyranny. But if this crash ended a materialistic 
civilisation it gave birth to a new world, to Greece and indirectly 
to Rome, to a Philistia that led the Jews to the Gentiles, to the 
beginnings, indeed, of all that lies behind the philosophy, the 
legal systems, the art, the literature, and perhaps even the religion 
which make up our spiritual lives. The fall of Knossos marked 
man’s first fair bid for freedom. But if with the great Mediterranean 
Dispersion, of which the echoes sound through the Homeric epics, 
first gave to freedom for organised man a place in the evolution of 
things, yet many spasms of the human spirit were needed to 
accomplish the work of that prehistoric series of revolutions. The 
experiment in the grouping of independent States which we see 
in the history of Greece might have proved an object lesson to the 
whole world; yet its basis was purely materialistic and in its 
dependence on slave labour it contradicted the only laws of social 
progress. The end of sucha system, though it was strong enough 
to resist the onslaughts of Persia, was not doubtful. The glories 
of Grecian art and literature, thought, science, and law were 
illusory so far as the civilisation that created them were concerned. 
They offered salvation to another age, but were unable to prevent 
the rise of the Athenian Empire, to forestall the dominance of 
Macedonia, or to give permanence to the conquests of Alexander. 
The slave basis of society and all that it connoted and connotes 
was inconsistent with a permanent and spiritual kingdom upon 
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earth. The greatness of Rome and of all the Middle Ages was 
tainted with the horrors of slavery ; the nations of Europe trafficked 
in it, almost the whole of the first century of the independent life 
of the United States of America was corrupted by it. It was not, 
indeed, till the beginning of the twentieth century that it had 
become an axiom in human affairs that the ownership of man by 
man must cease. 

If the great age of Athens represents a Renaissance that failed 
it nevertheless added one great note to the growing conception of 
freedom. It stood for the freedom of thought and did not deny it 
to slaves. But the Renaissance which we associate with the name 
-of Rome had greater immediate implications since Rome, though 
it retained slaves, yet emancipated a whole sex, and womanhood 
attained a freedom of life and action that would have been 
unimaginable to the Grecian nations. Moreover, Rome introduced 
the wholly new conception of freedom as an instrument in 
government. With the great Empire subject nations became 
partners in the affairs of State. Free provincial growth and 
development was the note of the Roman Empire, and to that fact 
we owe the modern nations of Europe. Rome could not make 
herself free, but she could give and did give her subject peoples 
freedom and hitherto unknown possibilities of national or racial 
development. And with the gift of freedom came the gift of law, 
and the two together made the next Renaissance after six troubled 
centuries of darkness possible. 

It was Roman law, preserved and revived miraculously at 
Bologna, that lay behind the great Anglo-Norman Renaissance 
of the twelfth century, a movement to which we owe the 
Universities of Europe and America, the revival of law as the 
basis of national life, the up-growing of a new literature, a new 
philosophy, and a new educational system. It was out of the 
passion and intellectuality of a movement in which all that was 
best in Italy, France, and England combined that sprang, not 
only the splendours of chivalry, but the Lollard Movement and the 
Reformation. A new freedom had been given to the human 
spirit, a new hope, new ranges of action. Yet the Renaissance was 
still marred with the devices of slavery, and on every side men 
and women were in chains, the niefs and serfs of the Middle Ages, 
the sad people ascripti gleb@. Kings and lords and feudal 
systems were strong in Europe, and before physical freedom could 
be secured mental and spiritual freedom had to be won. 

So we come to the famous Renaissance of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries when the old learning of the Greek 
and the Latin peoples became the new learning of the children in 
the schools, when the chisel of Phidias ‘inspired that of Angelo, 
and the painters of Athens and Byzantium were reincarnated at 
Rome, Perugia, Fiesole. It was indeed an awakening of the 
human spirit, men rushed to learning as to a mistress, and in the 
productions of their hands and minds there seemed to arise a new 
heaven and a new earth. And yet wonderful ds it all was it 
sprang from a hard materialistic age in which the slavery of the 
lords of lands was steadily being reinforced by the slavery of the 
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lords of markets. It was as-if some Force behind the show of 
things was making experiments with the human spirit. The 
Rénaissance was giving gifts to future ages, but it was moulding 
no salvation for itself. And the Force sent forth another reserve 
of power and fostered a revolution in religion; and yet a third 
reserve of power and made the printing press; and yet a fourth 
and unlocked the laws of physical nature; and yet a fifth and 
revealed a new half of the world. These successive efforts of man 
or the Power behind man should have brought the race into the 
noblest regions of expectation. Yet all these things, these 
oncomings of new forces, foreran perhaps the most terrible 
period in the history of organised man, when communities at last 
self-conscious and aware of infinite possibilities of progress had to 
fight for religious, for constitutional, for intellectual, and even for 
personal freedom, and all the while were being faced, not only by 
old kings and popes, but by new despots, lords of the mills as well 
as of the hills. 

Perhaps England’s chiefest title to fame is that she fought for, 
won, and handed on all those forms of freedom, and made them 
such a tradition in the world that when the forces of evil with one 
great final effort founded the Slave-State of Germany and furnished 
it with all the resources of science and of learning, she was able tm 
rally the nations that she had taught and the dominions that she 
had begotten, and with their aid overthrow the ablest and most 
evil social combination that time has known. And with its: 
Conquest comes the Great Renaissance, when every man shall be- 
free at last from the chains that have eaten into his soul, when: 
the State shall solely exist to enlarge the personality of the- 
individual, when every nation shall have freedom to make its full! 
contribution to the knowledge, goodness, and beauty of the world,. 
when man’s capacity for freedom will only be checked by the equal 
rights of every other man. : 

J. E. G. pe M. 


SS 


REVIEWS. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD.* 


Most recollections by well-known people are depressing since 
they cast the gloom of failing years and the inability to write 
English over the whole period that they describe. Moreover, most 
lookers-back have not the power of revealing character by descrip- 
tion so that the figures they describe are dolls and the changing 
scene is wooden. Mrs. Humphry Ward is not, we need hardly 
say, of this type. There is no gloom in her temperament to-day, 
or at any rate not nearly so much as there was when she wrote 
David Grieve; she writes living and unimpeachable English; and 


* A Writer's Recollections, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. (W. Collins, Son & Co. Ltd. 
12s. 6d. net.) 
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has that power of depicting personality which has given her well- 
won fame in literature. So her recollections are of priceless value. 
.The great men and women among whom for so many, years she 
has moved she gives to us as living beings, not the dessicated 
mummies of the D.N.B. In this sense the book is a great 
achievement and a substantial contribution to the English social 
history of the past half-century. We see at last Matthew Arnold 
as he really was and the touches that give us Dr. Arnold, though 
they represent tradition, show us that great man and his immortal. 
influence. It does not matter how much or how little space 
Mrs. Ward gives to her characters: they are alive: Harriet 
and James Martineau, the Brontés, Green of Balliol (J. R. G.’’), 
Stubbs, Pattison, and the debonair and tragic Mrs. Pattison, 
Newman, Huxley, Jowett, Forster, Lowell, the Clemenceau of 
1884. All the famous names are here; but that is nothing: the 
people themselves are here moving about and veritably alive, great 
men and women of whom posterity will long to hear. 

It is not a book to quote from, but undeniably one to read. Yet 
there are tributes that the mind lingers over. One feels the 
tragedy of Mrs. Mark Pattison as we see her playing croquet in the 
college garden of Lincoln, ‘fa perfect model of grace and 
vivacity,” just half a century ago. We see the Rector himself and 
not the bitter creature of tradition. To the young Arnold girl he 
would say, “ Get to the bottom of something, choose a subject, 
and know everything about it.’ Miss Arnold followed his advice, 
and her research work met the approval of Stubbs himself. Mrs. 
‘Ward, indeed, reveals the old Oxford :— 


“ Those who have only known the Oxford of the last twenty 
years can never, I think, feel towards that ‘ august place’ as we 
did in the seventies of the last century ; we, who were still within 
sight and hearing of the great fighting years of an earlier genera- 
tion, and still scorched by their dying forces, Balliol, Christ 
Church, Lincoln :—the Liberal and utilitarian Camp, the Church 
Camp, the researching and pure scholarship Camp with Science 
and the Museums hovering in the background, as the growing 
aggressive powers of the future seeking whom they might devour. 
They were the signs and symbols of mighty hosts, of great forces 
still visibly incarnate, and in marching array. Balliol versus 
Christ Church—Jowett versus Pusey and Liddon—while Lincoln 
despised both, and the new scientific forces watched and waited: 
that was how we saw the field of battle, and the various alarms 
and excursions it was always providing.” 


If Mrs. Ward is a little less than just to the great Tractarian 
triumvirate, she at any rate shows tlfem to us alive, and in her 
tenderness for Jowett she shows him to us immortal. Mrs. Ward 
is, of course, not unaware of the terror and the repulsion that Jowett 
inspired among the young. She, indeed, was almost afraid of 
him herself. But that was not the ultimate Jowett,*and under his 
stony cherubicism lay a soul of infinite love, intense tenderness, 
passionate faith. His letter of 1892 to Mrs. Ward on the 
appearance of David Grieve has a message for us to-day :— 
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“ I should like to have a good talk with you. I seldom do-get 
anyone to talk on religious subjects. It seems to me that the world 
is growing rather tired of German criticism, having got out of it 
nearly all that it is capable of giving. To me it seems to be one of 
the most hopeful signs of the present day that we are coming back 
to the old, old doctrine, ‘ he can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right.’ Yet this has to be taught in a new way, adapted to the 
wants of the age. We must give up doctrine and teach by the 
lives of men, beginning with the life of Christ, instead. And the 
best words of men, beginning with the Gospels of the prophets, 
will be our Bible.” 


Jowett’s last words as he lay dying were: ‘‘I bless God for my 
life!—I bless God for my life!” He certainly gave to England’ 
and the world forces that justified his thankfulness. And it is his 
pupils that have brought us into the New Age. With this age 
Mrs. Ward hardly deals. Sometime we shall, no doubt, have her 
later recollections, but for the present she carries us graciously and 
swiftly over the last twenty years, a myriad of famous faces smiling 
at us as we pass. And she takes farewell for a while on Christmas 
Eve, 1917 :— 


“ For a while these recollections, during the hours I have been 
at work on them, have swept me out of the shadow of the vast and 
tragic struggle in which we live, to the days long past on which 
there is still sunlight—though it be a ghostly sunlight; and above 
all the story of normal life. But the dream and the illusion are done. 
The shadow descends again, and the evening paper comes in, 
bringing yet another mad speech of a guilty Emperor to desecrate 
yet another Christmas Eve.- 

“The heart of the world is set on peace. But for us, the 
Allies, in whose hands lies the fond hope of the future, it must be 
a peace worthy of our dead, and of their sacrifice. Let us gird 
up the loins of our minds. In due time we shall reap, if we faint 
not. 

‘And meanwhile, across the Western ocean, America through 
these winter days sends incessantly the long procession of her 
men and ships to the help of the Old World, and of an undying 
cause. Silently they come, for there are powers of evil lying in 
wait for them. But ‘still they come’ the air thickens, as it were, 
with the sense of an evergathering host. On this side and on that, 
it is the Army of Freedom and of Judgment.”’ 


The last words seem the fitting culmination of a record which is, 
in a sense, a short history of spiritual freedom during fifty 
crowded years. 


* * %* 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY.* 
Lieut. P. A „Brown, the author of this competent and timely book, 
did not live to revise its final form, but since Mr. G. P. Gooch, 


* The French Revolution in English History, by Philip Anthony Brown, M.A., 
New College, Oxford. (Crosby, Lockwood & Son, 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4.) 
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Mr. Michael Heseltine, Mr. R. V. Lennard, and Mr. R. H. 
Tawney had read the book in proof and made suggestions, the 
Editor has been content merely to check statements of fact. We 
are told in the author’s preface that no general accotnt of the 
influence ofthe French Revolution in English history exists. He 
attempts ‘‘ to fill the gap, and to sketch in outline the workings of a 
force which penetrated English life, directly and by reaction, far 
into the nineteenth century. The general thread of politics, theory, 
and literature are traced, and concrete illustration is also supplied, 
from the experiences of individuals, poets, politicians, and working 
men.” A perusal of the book will convince the student that when 
Philip Brown fell in action in November, 1915, not only a notable 
force in the right tradition of social reform was lost, but also one 
who was showing great promise as a historian and an economist. 
The opening sketch in this book of life in England in and about 
1780 is excellent, though one may note that “‘the legend drunk 
for a penny, dead drunk for twopence,”’ belongs to a period almost 
a century earlier when the duty on gin had been temporarily 
removed. One should perhaps notice what would be called one or 
two more small blemishes or omissions. The question of the relation 
of education to the various problems involved is very cursorily 
dealt with, and it is certainly doubtful whether it can be said that 
“England was far behind Scotland, where the parochial school 
system had been established in the seventeenth century.” Mr. 
Brown felt the doubtfulness, however, for he adds, ‘‘ it is hard to 
reconcile this with the extraordinary accounts of the English 
circulation of the cheap editions of The Rights of Man, and the 
frequent prosecutions of booksellers in London and the provinces 
for publishing and dealing in popular tracts.” The statistics 
quoted in a footnote go to support this view. In fact, England 
educationally was in a worse way, in the North of England, in 1840 
than it was in 1780. The Industrial Revolution had killed the 
parochial system of education which in 1780 was still a force. 
Again, Mr. Brown writes very severely of the conduct of the 
Scottish judges in dealing with the cases of men like Muir and 
Palmer at the moment (1793) when the French Revolution was at 
its height. He declares that Braxfield had prejudged the case of 
Muir and asked one of the jurors privately to help him ‘‘ hang ane 
o’ thae damned scoondrels.’’ In fact, Muir was not hanged, and 
the evidence against Braxfield is shadowy in the extreme, resting 
as it does on a statement made years afterwards by a son of the 
juror to Cockburn. But indeed England and Scotland at that 
moment were rightly and reasonably alarmed, as alarmed as the 
same countries are at present at the possible spread of Bolshevism 
here. Men knew what was happening«én France as we know what 
is happening in Russia, and it was certainly necessary to make it 
very clear to agitators that the authorities did not intend the 
principles of the ‘‘ Terror’’ to spread to England. No doubt the 
harshness of the law and the lawyers seems in after.times excessive, 
but to men living at that time “‘ fear and hatred’ of the leaders of 
the Terror was inevitable and rightly inevitable. Social reform was 
a necessity in England, but if it was to be secured at all it could 
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only be secured slowly; the French Revolution made rapid reform 
in England impossible. So it is not necessary to laugh at Hannah 
M&re’s tract, Village Politics, where Sir John refuses to ‘‘ pull 
down the* noble building, raised by the wisdom of my brave 
ancestors ; which outlived the Civil War, and only underwent a little 
needful repair at the Revolution.” Had the French Terror spread 
to London we should have lost a legal system which (as Blackstone 
had shown in 1760) is the most elastic and competent that 

„the world has known and a national constitution that was destined 
to be the model for the nations of the world. We do not agree at 
all that the tract was merely the representative of the appeal made 
to those ‘‘ lower orders °’ on whom their betters were beginning to 
look with a doubtful eye. It represents also the national self- 
complacency. If Mr. Brown had lived to see the record of 
Bolshevism he would surely have added ‘‘ and of common. sense.” 
It is certainly true that we have to read the reception which 
the French Revolution received in England in the light of the 
reception of the Russian Revolution of to-day. ‘Both were in 
their first form rightly welcomed and both were in the final form 
rightly deplored and guarded against. It is only to-day when we 
are guarding ourselves against Bolshevism that we can fully 
understand why our ancestors guarded themselves in so harsh a 
fashion against the French Terror. This point of view cannot, of 
course, appear in the volume since it was written before the Russian 
Revolution, but it certainly should be kept in mind in reading 
the book. 

Mr. Brown feels that nothing affected English politics more 
powerfully, in the first stage of the Revolution, than the contrast 
between the sudden victory of the theory of tolerance in France 
and the position of Dissenters in Engldnd. ‘‘ Religious and 
political reform went together.” That is true, but it is also true 
that the prosecution of dissenters had long ceased in 1780, though 
they still suffered from social and political disabilities, and quite 
late in the nineteenth century the social disabilities still survived, 
But certainly the first ideals of the Revolution had endless 
influences in England in social life, in economics, in literature, 
and even in the politics that the British love. Yet the Revolution 
never got in to England, and all classes were in fact afraid of it. 
Even that greatest of mystics and idealists, Blake, “was never a 
matter-of-fact revolutionary: the red cap, which he was almost 
alone among Englishmen to carry openly in London streets, was 
worn with a difference.” In fact Blake, like Milton, had learnt 
that true liberty is primarily subjective. So the poets who 
welcomed the first coming of the French Revolution shrank from 
its conclusions. Mr. Brown gives us an interesting passage on the 
effect of the first stages of the Revolution :— 


“ The French Revolution, in its first stages, did not constitute 
a fresh principle of division in the confused party politics of 
England? While some saw in the Revolution a fortunate make- 
weight for England’s foreign policy, others were concerned with 
its moral bearing as a judgment upon the nation which had 
tampered with the principles of order in the American War. Many 
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at the interval of a century, of the glorious English Revolution ; 
Horace Walpole congratulated Hannah More on the fall of the 
Bastille. The more advanced Whigs felt a springing of the heart 
at the apparent victory of civil and religious liberty in an old 
fortress of the enemy. Here and there a bold individual, like 
Stanhope, threw in his lot with the French reformers, and con- 
gratulated them on their achievement. On the other side there 
were but few who, from the first, saw ruin being prepared.”’ 
i 
But nevertheless, to some extent the conception of freedom for 
the industrial classes at the hands of those classes gathered 
strength from the Revolution, and was met by an inevitable 
reaction, as indeed the days of Waterloo a quarter of a century 
later were followed by a reaction that rendered progress slow, 
though probably more effective. Mr. Brown traces the beginnings 
of action and reaction in the English world of workers, and shows 
us the State Trials of 1794. In the Courts Lord Chief*Justice Eyre 
rightly charged the jury that ‘‘ if there appeared to be evidence of 
an attempt to overcome but not to usurp the authority of Parlia- 
ment, they should send this ‘new and doubtful case’ for trial.” 
The case went to Court, and after a most exciting trial the accused 
were found not guilty. Here was advance slow but of immense 
value. The Government had surrendered to the Constitutional 
Society. It was perhaps as well that the constitutional advance was 
justified in the Courts. The trials were not useless, for they 
determined a line of advance that had its parallel a century later 
in the question of illegal trade-union combinations. It is our 
English way to secure progress step by step. It is not our character 
to win by revolution. Mr. Brown acquits ‘‘the responsible 
leaders of the reform societies between 1790 and 1794 of the wish 
to use force.” The threat of force is indeed useless for real and 
permanent reform. It delayed the Chartist reforms and never has 
hastened any reform in this country. In fact, it would have 
delayed the woman suffrage movement had the war not given what 
violence of the propaganda had taken away. This volume in its 
tracing of the actions and reactions arising indirectly in England 
from the French Revolution is an admirable piece of work, and 
forms a fitting monument to the memory of its brilliant author. 


* * * 


ALSACE-LORRAINE.* 


Readers of Dr. Phillipson’s masterly book on the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles, published last year, wilt turn with eager anticipa- 
tion to his massive treatise on a still more burning topic. Now that 
peace is at last in sight the problem of Alsace-Lorraine demands 
careful study; and no better guide could be found than this cool- 
headed publicist who knows all that there is to be knoWn about his 
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subject and presents his readers with abundant material on which 
to form their own judgment. As Sir Adolphus Ward has recently 
told the story of 1870 with an objectivity impossible to a Frenchman 
or a German, so Dr. Phillipson reviews the question of the Rhine: 
Provinces with a sovereign impartiality beyond the reach of the 
historians and journalists who hurl charges and counter-charges 
across the great river. 

The volume opens with chapters on the geography, economics, 
and history of the provinces, and then plunges into a detailed 
discussion of the annexation of 1871, and the grounds advanced 
by the victors for their action, such as their long connection 
with the Holy Roman Empire, the Germanic blood and 
speech of Alsace, the necessity of shielding South Germany from 
a renewal of the frequent attacks launched by an aggressive 
France. All these pleas are brushed aside by Dr. Phillipson with 
the verdict that the underlying impulse that led to the dismember- 
ment of France was Prussia’s lust for territorial aggrandisement, 
and he has not the least doubt that the overwhelming sentiment of 
the population was against the change. But he shows his usual 
fairness in the difficult task of tracing the evolution of opinion both 
in the provinces and in France since the war. He notes how the 
German Government completely failed to win the heart of her new 
subjects, but he also shows the enormous advance in material 
prosperity due to the energy and business capacity of the 
conquerors. It is his belief that a plébiscite of the two provinces 
just before the war of 1914 would have produced a majority in 
favour of autonomy within the German Empire, and he quotes 
Marcel Sembat and other French writers in support of his thesis 
that the desire for reunion with:France had weakened in a notable 
degree. 

The later chapters are devoted to a discussion of the various 
solutions of the problem which have been suggested before or 
during the war. The opinion of the civilised world has declared 
against the continuance of the system pursued from 1871 to 1914; 
but what is to take its place? German Liberals are willing to grant 
autonomy under the German flag. French opinion as a whole 
demands the unconditional retrocession of the provinces. Among 
neutrals we often find a preference for an independent republic. 
Dr. Phillipson’s policy is to let the inhabitants choose for them- 
selves. ‘‘ Alsace-Lorraine is neither French nor German; it is 
itself. If it has any noticeable affinity with any neighbouring 
country at all, it is perhaps with Switzerland. <A plébiscite must 
be the condition precedent to the adoption of any course that can 
be regarded as a Satisfactory solution in the case of a people like 
the Alsace-Lorrainers whp possess a national consciousness and a 
national individuality. This is the policy of ‘ self-determination °” 
which the Allies have inscribed on their victorious banners and 
which ought to be fearlessly applied before any transfer of 
allegiance ig demanded. The author is well aware of the technical 
difficulties of such a referendum, and discusses them in some of his 
most lucid pages. The principle is bravely supported alike by 
most of the French Socialists and by the German Minority 
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Socialists; but what wouid be the decision? Dr. Phillipson 
believes that the community would ask for neutralised independence 
with republican institutions, and he argues that such a solutidh 
would be the best not only for the provinces but for the peace of 
the world. ‘‘ A neutralised Alsace-Lorraine would constitute a 
buffer State, and together with Belgium and Luxemburg would 
form a great neutral belt between France and Germany. The two 
Powers, no longer remaining in contact, would find it easier to 
disarm. The fortresses of Metz and Strassburg would be dis- 
mantled, and no others would be permitted to be reconstructed.” 
Readers will have their own opinion as to the result of a plébiscite ; 
but if the principle is right, the result can take care of itself. The 
Supreme merit of this handsome volume lies in its demand that 
the destiny of the sorely-tried Rhine Provinces should be settled 
by their inhabitants and by nobody else. E 


* * * 


A HISTORY OF THE COLLECTS.* 


For the full appreciation of the Collects, one needs to know 
somewhat of their history, and this short treatise fills a want often 
felt by those to whom the weekly prayer—learnt often with difficulty 
in early days—means so much, and more especially so at the present 
time when their appropriateness strikes the mind afresh, many 
of them seeming to have been written during a period of earthly 
warfare, which in days of peace men were inclined to attribute to 
spiritual combat. ; 

Mr. Armitage in this ‘‘ History of the Collects” has set forth 
the Evolution of the Prayer Book in English from the Reformation 
onward to its present form. Before the year 1500 no effort was made 
to give the people books on. religion (though various parts of the 
services were in English), for the simple reason that the greater 
majority of the Nation were unable to read their mother tongue. 
For them (apart from the Lollard movement) religion appertained 
to the priest alone, and its rites were largely performed or adminis- 
tered in the Latin tongue. But when education advanced at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and when the sons of the 
middle and upper classes were learning to read and write, and with 
the advent of printing, the time was ripe for a movement to provide 
the people with sacred literature in their own language, and within 
the space of five and twenty years Bibles and Prayer Books were 
printed for the people in English. Henry VIII and Archbishop 
Cranmer, indeed, conceived the idea of a service in English, but 
such a complete change was felt to be tgo sudden, and therefore 
the King issued in 1545 a service book in both languages entitled, 
“ The Primer in English and Latin set forth by the King’s Majesty 
by his Clergy to be taught, learned and read, and none other 
to be used throughout his dominions.” is 

In 1547 Edward VI succeeded to the throne, and two years 
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later the New Prayer Book was issued, and was officially brought 
into use by the Act of Uniformity. The second Prayer Book 
dame out in 1552, the question ‘‘ Of Ceremonies, why some be 
abolished, and some retained,” was treated of in a Preface explain- 
ing how greatly Christ’s benefits to us were darkened and 
confounded by the multiplicity of ceremonies. St. Augustine in 
his day had made this same complaint. In 1553 the first year of 
Mary’s reign, the Act of Uniformity was repealed and the Roman 
Catholic Service restored ; five years later, in 1558, Queen Elizabeth 
succeeded her sister, and the Prayer Book of their brother Edward 
VI came again into use, and a Second Act of Uniformity forbad 
the use of any other Prayer Book. 

The Church of England, as Mr. Armitage shows, owes much 
gratitude to Archbishop Cranmer for his compilation and revision 
of the Prayer Book, even though he may not have been the author 
of those prayers and collects that have been attributed to him, 
yet it was due to his wisdom of choice that we are the happy 
possessors of the Prayer Book that we of the twentieth century use 
day by day: custom cannot stale her infinite variety. A prayer 
or collect meets every need, whether of peace or war, sorrow or joy, 
and the note of thanksgiving runs through them all, both for 
temporal and spiritual gifts. In 1578 appeared a new edition of 
the Book of Common Prayer, the alterations were but slight, one 
of the collects, that of the fourth Sunday after Epiphany being 
lengthened with other small amendments. In a copy dated 1585 
there are printed the metrical version of the Psalms with music 
by Sternhold and Hopkins. 

Queen Elizabeth was succeeded by her cousin, James I., in 1603, 
and in the following year he issued a proclamation authorising 
uniformity in worship, and declared that the Book of Common 
Prayer was to be used throughout the realm. To James I. we 
owe the great work of the authorised version of the Bible in 
i611. The Revision of the Prayer Book again took place 
in 1660 when Charles II. came to the throne, and to fall in 
with the views of the Puritans he appointed divines of both parties 
to make the review of the Prayer Book. 

The new book came out in 1662, and Bishop Cosin of Durham was 
the principal editor, for he wrote many new collects for it, and 
improved others. Mr. Armitage gives an interesting account of 
Archbishop Laud’s adaptation of the Prayer Book for the use of 
the Scotch people in 1637, but it was not a success, and eventually 
they themselves brought out a book in 1645, being a new version of 
their own Prayer Book, entitled ‘‘ A Directory for the Public 
Worship throughout the Three Kingdoms.” 

Mr. Armitage now moves on from the history of the Prayer Book 
as a whole to that of the Collects in particular. He tells us that 
the origin of the name Collect is not very clear. In the Sarum use 
it was called ‘‘ Oratio.” One of the explanations given is that 
short prayers were given as the congregation collected together on 
Feast Days, and afterwards the worshippers met together at the 
doors of the church where the service was to be held. The Roman 
Catholic Church had followed the example of the English Church 
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by having a translation of the Bible for its English worshippers 
in their own language which was known as the Douai version.. 
This was issued in 1582, but it was not till 1780 that a Prayer Book 
followed in Latin, with an English translation, but no collects are 
given, though the epistles and gospels are. The collects were 
contained in a separate book for the use of the officiating 
priest alone. 

Cranmer moulded the collects from the Latin originals, using a. 
free hand in their translation, and by that means making them 
read as if originally written in the English language: thus they 
have become household words, and no occasion arises but a collect 
meets its need, and by the simplicity and beauty of its language 
raises heart and mind to a spirit of devotion, and truly, as Mr. 
Armitage says, they are the jewels of the Prayer Book. 

In this small book 101 collects are given mostly with the Latin 
version, with notes stating the source from whence they were 
taken, which Prayer Book they first appeared in, and when altera- 
tions were made such as variations of the ascription. The book, 
chapter, and verse from which the epistle and gospel are taken 
are also noted. The reader has but to turn to any Sunday, Feast 
Day, or any special occasion for which the English Church 
provides, and he will find in large clear print all the particulars which 
will help to a knowledge of these beautiful short prayers which 
Sunday by Sunday preface the journey through the Church’s. 
year. Mr. Armitage is to be congratulated on a work well done, 
and not overdone with unimportant details. The illustrations are 
interesting and the printing excellent, all of which help to make 
the book of real value to the student of Church history. ~ 


* * * 


ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN.* 


Mr. Codrington’s valuable book on Roman Roads was first 
published in 1903 and reprinted with an appendix in 1905. This 
third edition contains some new matter; but we feel bound to add 
this criticism that the author has apparently not gone through the 
proceedings of the various local antiquarian societies issued in the 
last fifteen years. Thus the Greenwich Antiquarian Society 
contains some really important matter dealing with the two 
branches of the Roman Dover Road. At the foot of the London 
side of Shooter’s Hill the road bifurcates, the elder Roman road 
which ran through Greenwich Park to Westminster being 
supplemented by a later Roman road which crosses Blackheath and 
enters London by way of Blackheath Hill and Deptford Broadway. 
We merely draw attention to this in the hope that for the fourth 
edition Mr. Codrington will exhaustively examine the Proceedings 
of the various county’ and other antiquarian sociefies. Mr. 


* Roman Roads in Britain: With large Chart of the Roman Roads and small 
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‘Codrington is rightly cautious as to the adding of new roads to his 
femarkable road system. He writes in his preface :— 


* Very few roads have been added. Claims of others to be con- 
sidered Roman roads have been made, and further examination 
may strengthen these claims, but at present they do not seem to me 
to be conclusive. While fresh remains and traces of Roman roads 
have been brought to light, some of those which were visible 
fourteen years ago may be so no longer. I am unable to verify 
how far that is the case, and it seems best to leave the record of 
traces as it was in 1903.” 


it may seem a little ungrateful to open a brief notice of a 
singularly careful and competent book with a criticism, but in fact 
it is necessary for good books to keep abreast of research. The 
subject of Roman roads is always growing and is, Mr. Codrington 
hints, always losing some of its material thanks to vandalism and 
the processes of time. It is necessary, therefore, for all old records 
to be meticulously exact so that nothing be lost, and for all new 
records to be followed so that everything possible be gained. The 
subject is a great one, for the Roman roads form one of the triple 
gifts of Rome to Civilisation: a great literature; a great legal 
system; a great road system. And the roads seem almost as 
imperishable as the Aineid of Virgil or the Code of Justinian. 

What are the materials on which the historian and recorder of 
Roman roads in Britain has to work: First, there are the veritable 
roads ; secondly, there are the road books and the maps of successive 
ages; last, there are literary and other records and traditions. As 
to the roads themselves Mr. Codrington complains that the method 
of construction has not been thoroughly investigated in England. 
‘“ The course of the roads was evidently planned with skill, and 
laid out with a complete grasp of the general features of the 
country to be passed through; the work of construction, however, 
was probably carried out under many masters, and perhaps not at 
the same time.” But as to the actual structure it is evident from 
the remains that “‘ the Romans followed no hard-and-fast rule, but 
made their roads according to the situation and to the materials 
available, and perhaps in a different manner at different times.” 
In many cases the road was an embankment, but this was: 
determined by local conditions. But the structure of the roads was 
always substantial and sometimes paved. Many of these paved 
streets still remain. The destruction of Roman roads for the sake 
of material or for the making of new turnpikes in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries has in our time practically ceased. All 
Roman remains are carefully watched and preserved to-day. 

Mr. Codrington, in hfs introduction, also deals with the early 
literary records of our Roman roads—that is to say, the Itinerary 
of Antonine (late second or early third century), giving fifteen 
British main roads; the Tabula Peutingeriana, a rude map said to 
date from*the third century; the writings of Ptolemy, the 
geographer; the Notitia Dignitatum (of the early fifth century); 
the Ravenna list of place-names, referred to the seventh century. 
The spurious Itinerary attributed to Richard of Cirencester is dealt 
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e 
with at some length. It was so long accepted as authentic that its: 
influence is still to be seen in the new Ordnance maps. It is. 
undoubtedly a forgery which was foisted upon Stukeley by Bertram 
of Copenhagen in 1757. It is not until the ninth centurysthat we 
first get a Roman road mentioned in a post-Roman document. In 
the treaty of Wedmore (878 a.D) Watling Street is named, but 
earlier charters gives us hints of known roads. Watling Street, 
Fosse, Erming Street, and Hikenild Street are recorded before 
the Conquest, while the chroniclers give us some account of many 
famous roads. It would be useful to have published in special form 
the actual text of all medizeval references. It is to be noticed that 
where Latin names are used they are not the old Roman names. 
Mr. Codrington, as a skilled and professional observer, usefully 
dissipates the legend as to the straightness of Roman roads. “ The 
straightness of Roman roads is the characteristic which strikes. 
ordinary observers, and has been, perhaps, too much insisted upon, 
while the skill and the comprehensive grasp of the features of the 
country displayed in laying them out has received too little notice.’” 
The Roman surveyor followed a method well known to the moderns 
for laying out a straight line between points not visible from each 
other by using shifting intermediate points. ‘‘ Between the 
extreme points there are often many straight pieces not quite in 
the same line, generally pointing to some landmark which can often 
be identifed.” Change of direction, other than at a station, 
“almost always occurs at points on high ground.’’ The course of 
the roads, it is pointed out, should be studied in the light of the 
Ordnance maps which not only give correct distances, but give 
other information. Thus the ridges of Roman roads were often 
made parochial or township boundaries. We may add that the 
older Ordnance maps contain information as to Roman remains 
not found in later maps. It is not possible here to deal with the 
elaborate detail of this really wonderful road book. Each known: 
road with its branches is followed out with careful and full topo- 
graphical detail. As we have said, some further information may 
here and there be added, but this book is of the first value to those 
who desire to study as a whole, as well as in its articulations, 
the great road system which the Romans created, or in places 
grafted upon the earlier tracks and “‘ pilgrims’ ways ” of this island. 


* * * 


THE EAST AFRICAN CAMPAIGN.* 


The closely detailed account of General Smuts’ Campaign iw 
East Africa, by Brig.-General J. H. V. Crowe, opens with a 
striking Introduction by General Smuts Himself which is the best 
possible key to these complex and brilliantly thought-out opera- 
tions. General Smuts writes in a fashion that recalls Czsar’s 


* General Smuts’ Campaign in East Africa, by Brig.-General J. dI. V. Crowe, 
C.B., with an introduction by Lieut.-General The Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts, K.C., P.C. 
(John Murray. sos. 6d: net. 4 Maps.) 

+ Sketches of the East African Campaign, by Capt. Robert V. Dolbey, R.A.M.C.. 
With illustrations. (John Murray. 6s. net.) 
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Commentaries—the same lucid style, the same familiar touch and | 
presentation of reality, the same appreciation of the efforts of his 
men and of the capacity of the enemy. Though General Smuts 
calls this famous campaign a “‘ side-show,’’ he points out that it 
“ may yet have important bearings on the future history of the 
world.” When General Smuts arrived with South African rein- 
forcements in February, 1916, things were looking bad for the 
English, facing as they did a powerful, determined, well-equipped 
enemy ‘‘immune against most tropical diseases,” with all the 
odds of climate and country in his favour. But early in March 
the English native troops had recovered their moral after the 
masterful manoeuvre by which the enemy was compelled to evacu- 
ate the terribly strong Taveta Gap, the sole gate into German East 
Africa. Victory after victory followed as the result of brilliant 
strategy and of marvellous efforts on the part of General Smuts’ 
flying columns. At the opening of June the enemy were driven 
out of the Pares Mountains, despite the prophecy of the German 
missionaries, recorded by General Crowe, that it would take two 
years to eject the Germans from there and the Usambara Moun- 
tains. By September, 1916, ‘‘ two-thirds of the enemy country 
had been effectively occupied up to and including the whole of the 
Central Railway from Dar-es-Salaam to Lake Tanganyika.” The 
actual labour of the campaign, as described in detail by General 
Crowe and in some burning phrases by General Smuts, was liter- 
ally titanic. There was no other way to deal with “the awful 
conditions of this tropical campaign. . . . Hesitation to take 
risks, slower moves, closer inspection of the auspices, would only 
have meant the same disappearance of my men from fever and 
other tropical diseases, without any corresponding compensation 
to show in the defeat of the enemy and the occupation of ‘the 
country.” Wonderful forced marches by General Smuts, General 
van Deventer, General Northey, General Hoskins, and General 
Beves involved terrible hardships but achieved results that will 
be part of the history of the world. The campaign indeed was 
entirely Casarian. Caius Cæsar would have been proud of it. 
The reward that General Smuts asks for his “ gallant boys, dead 
or living,” is that the great one-time German colony ‘‘ maw never 
be allowed to become a menace to the future peaceful development 
of the world.” He writes :— 


‘“ With German East Africa restored to the Kaiser at the end of 
the War, and a large Askari army recruited and trained from its 
8,000,000 natives, the conquest or forced acquisition of the Congo 
Free State, Portuguese East and West Africa, and perhaps even 
the recovery of the Kameroons may be only a matter of time. In 
this way this immense tropical territory, with almost unlimited 
economic and military possibilities, and provided with excellent 
submarine bases on both the Atlantic and Indian Seaboards, might 
yet become an important milestone on the road to World-Empire. 
The East African Campaign, therefore, while apparently a minor 
side-show in this great world-war, may yet have important bearings 
on the future history of the world. And it is to be hoped that our 
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rulers will bear these wider and obscurer issues in mind when + 
terms of peace come to be arranged at the end of the war.” 


® 

In this campaign the German troops were, as General Crowe 
points out, ‘ well-led, well-armed, and well-trained.” This would 
be repeated on a vast-scale if the Kaiser ever regained control over 
the native millions of Africa. General Crowe’s book deals with 
the military details and the: technique and strategy of a great 
campaign, and though entirely readable is really a book for the 
expert, and will become, we do not doubt, a text book, or at any 
rate will supply the materials for a text hook. Captain Robert V. 
Dolmey, R.A.M.C., in his volume entitled Sketches of the East 
African Campaign, deals in a lighter fashion with the events of 
the campaign and gives us interesting information as to the 
German and German-native troops and the German as a colonist. 
It is an unpleasant picture. The captured photographs were an 
astounding and scarcely describable revelation of German men- 
tality. We see also much of native life, of military hospitals, of 
East African scenery: a pleasant, easy book that fills up some of 
“the gaps in the military volume to which it forms a useful footnote. 


> ste 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


To-day the debt of Christianity to the three centuries of Jewish history 
` preceding the birth of Our Lord, is becoming fully recognised, 
and Mr. Frank Streatfield in his book entitled ‘‘ Preparing the Way ”’ 
(Macmillan, 5s. net), gives us a valuable account of the history of that 
period, ‘‘ showing under various heads . . . how much of the 
thought, form, and writing of the first century of Christianity is taken 
from these developments of Judaism.” He tells us that the Jews on 
their return from Babylon observed their religion because they were 
Jews, but in the time of Our Lord they only realized they were Jews 
because of their religion which it was open to the heathen to join. There 
was a great and strange development which made a nation synonymous 
with a,church. This larger standpoint arose from the absorption of 
the Jews in the Persian Empire, thus necessitating some new test of 
separate nationality ; true religion became the test in times of prosperity 
as well as adversity, the Jewish remained a separate nation because it 
saw an ideal nationality revealed by its religion, a nation under a king 
who would come in due time as a Messiah. Thus the Jew wrapped in 
his individual idealism survived as a being apart, both under the Persian 
and the Roman Empires. The post exilic Jew spread through Europe 
as well as Asia. ‘‘ By the first century of our era the Jewish race had 
_ become numerous, widespread, and cosm@politan, and above all a 
trading people of a shrewd and profit-making type in the midst of a 
‘population, mainly despising trade as only fit for slaves.” Jewish 
Colonies were everywhere and these Diaspora were greatly affected by 
Greek thought, and Paul preaching to the Jews first, was really at the 
same time preaching to the Gentiles among whom the Jews lived! through 
the community of thought that existed between the leading Jews and 
Gentiles. Moreover, in these Jewish Colonies proselytes were usual and 
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there was no reluctance on the part of the converts of the Diaspora to 
preach Christ to the Gentiles. And the proselytes were the readiest 
witnesses, and the baptismal method of admitting proselytes to Jewry 
be@ame the Christian method. ‘‘ These two developments of the Jewish 
practice, Proselytising and Baptism, may be taken as a considerable 
share of the work done by the Jews of the Greek period in preparing the 
way for Christ and His teaching. Again, the Synagogue, a post exilic 
development mainly of the Diapora had a great effect on the carlier life 
of Christianity. To their Sabbath as reinforced after the exile we owe 
our custom of weekly worship. The forming of the Canon of the New 
Testament follows the Jewish model, and the use of the Bible in worship 
also follows the practice of the Synagogue. Again the Apocalyptic 
books which are wholly post exilic and for the most part outside the 
Jewish Canon are responsible for some of the most spiritual aspects of 
Christian faith, and yet again the ‘‘ absorption of the Greek language 
into the life of Judaism, and the enrichment of it with a large body of 
theological words and ideas, forms a considerable part of the preparation 
for the Gospel unconsciously wrought by the Jews of that period.” 
Lastly, there is the marked influence of the Apocrypha on the text of the 
New Testament. Mr. Streatfield has dealt in an easy yet learned fashion 
with all these difficult questions, and we hope that his book will be studied 
and particularly hy those who wish to understand the first organised 
phases of Christian life. 
# * * 


Mr. Charles Stewart Davison in © The Freedom of the Seas” (New 
York : Moffat, Yard ¢ Company, $r net), reprints a number of articles 
from American and English papers. He points out that President 
Wilson has ascribed no definite meaning to the phrase ‘the freedom of 
the seas ’ and that when the Pope said that he gave the same meaning to 
the phrase as the President he said something that was meaningless. 
Mr. Davison, writing from the American standpoint says, that ‘‘ the 
phrase as it stands to-day unexplained, undefined, obscure, indeter- 
minate,” is shown by this necessity of a ‘‘ definition by reference to be, 
if it continue so to be left, but a blind trap from which danger must 
arise. It is the wedge Germany would drive home between the Allies 
and ourselves.” Of course, as Mr. Davison points out, there is and 
can be no freedom of the seas at the present moment. Embargo, the 
doctrines of confraband and blockade, the right of capture at sea prevent 
that. Of course, Germany desires absolute freedom of the sea (except 
for munitions of war) in war time, “thereby at a stroke she would 
nullify Great Britain’s superiority at sea while retaining her own superi- 
ority on land.’ Such a consummation does not attract America, Franoe 
or Great Britain. Mr. Davison points out that the British hold that 
they have preserved the freedom of the seas for all nations in peace time, 
and that ‘‘ German demands are the cloak and cover for a purposed and 
future aggression.” There must in time of war be special belligerent 
rights at sea, and Mr. Davison holds that the most that can be done until 
war is abolished, is that these special rights ‘‘ should be jealously and 
grudgingly granted ” and have regard to the general rules of ‘‘ safety 
for the lives and property of neutrals.” The German doctrines have no 
regard for either. Mr. Davison considers that the difficulty or the 
inability of submarines to rescue crews should be got over by the old 
system of bonding vessels. ‘‘ If the submarine is entitled to make the 
capture, the nation to which it belongs is entitled to the benefit of the 
capture, provided only that it be made-in accordance with rule.” Bond- 
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ing vessels is equivalent to parole on land. Mr. Wilson’s proposal 
for absolute freedom of Navigation in peace and war alike is part and 
parcel with a League of Nations, and has no meaning apart from it. 
If we have a League we can have freedom of the seas in thé sense that 
all sea warfare will be abolished except for the purpose of controlling 
nations outside the League. Mr. Davison makes the point clear and it 
is not the least interesting point in a very useful and clearly written book. 


* ¥ * 


In these Cambridge lectures (‘‘ Shakespeare’s Workmanship,’‘¢ 
T. Fisher Unwin, 15s. net), Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch seeks ‘‘ to 
discover, in some of his plays, just what Shakespeare was trying to do 
as a playwright. This has always seemed to me a sensible way of 
approaching him, and one worth reverting to from time to time, for it is 
no disparagement to the erudition and scholarship that have so piously 
been heaped about Shakespeare to say that we shall sometimes find it 
salutary to disengage our minds from it all, and recollect that the poet 
was a playwright.” This is excellent. Shakespeare was a man of 
titanic ability and almost superhuman insight and power of absorbing 
and reproducing material, but he was no scholar and did not pretend to 
be one. To look at Shakespeare as a dramatist is the right way to look 
at him, for he was a dramatist primarily though much beside, so we may 
well sit beside Sir Arthur in the pit of the Globe ‘‘ amid the audience he 
had in mind as he worked.’ We shall then understand “‘ the limitations 
of his theatre.” But we must also know the limitations of the material 
from which he fashioned his thousand men and women. To the 
material of, let us say, Holinshed, Shakespeare added his genius. We 
cannot sympathise with the Chronicler’s Macbeth, but that is not so 
with Shakespeare’s, and the reason is, that Shakespeare added to his 
material his own profound knowledge of human nature. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch thinks that Shakespeare won sympathy for this criminal 
by showing him as brave yet weak, ambitious yet winning, and all the 
while ‘under some fatal hallucination.’ ow this is only true 
because Shakespeare makes him supremely human, and human beings 
triumph, suffer sorrow, go mad with him. He is human and not a 
devil like Iago. It is human to err. Shakespeare knew what 
David, what Peter could do and yet be saved. What then could 
Macbeth do? That is not quite Sir Arthur’s point but it is a 
logical development of his argument. Moreover, it iş in the relations 
of Lady Macbeth and her husband that the supreme touches of humanity 
arise. She is always human, as every woman knows, most human 
when most wicked; and her wickedness is based on love for her erring 
husband. Play after play is dealt with from the point of view of 
craftsmanship and material, and we are sure that the student of 
Shakespeare will study the book with delight and learn from every page. 


* * + 


A long Report has been issued (Perth » Messrs. Milne, Tannahill & 
Methven) of the Celtic Conference held at Birkenhead on September 
3rd-sth, 1917. Since that date a further conference has been held this 
year, on August 2nd-3rd, at Neath, Glamorganshire, immediately 
preceding the recent Eisteddfod. The Report for 191% was compiled 
by Mr. D. Rhys Phillips, the Celtic Secretary to the Union of Welsh 
Societies, and Mr. E. T. John, M.P., contributes a preface in which 
he declares that this is‘a moment of ‘‘ maximum opportunity, and should 
enormously facilitate the progress of the undoubted Celtic renaissance 
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already so much in e%idence on all hands. He declares that Teutonism 
and the doctrine of force are ‘‘ most assuredly the negation of the 
doctrine of Celticism.” He might have added that Celticism is almost 
certainly the distinctive factor in English literature. Mr. Rhys Phillips’s 
Report contdins very valuable papers by Mr. T. Gwynn Jones on ‘‘ The 
Present Position and Prospects of the Languages and Literature of 
Wales’; Professor Seaghan P. MacEnri on ‘‘ The Present Position , 
and Prospects of the Irish Language’’; the Rev. G. W. Mackay on ` 
“ The Gaelic Question in Scotland ’’; on ‘‘ The Breton Language,” by 
Mr. Pierre Mocaer and Dr. Diverres; Mr. W. Cubbon Mann on * Mann 
and the Manx Language”; Mr. Henry Jenner on ‘‘ Celtic Cornish 
Studies.” The Welsh tongue is certainly prospering. Erse is very 
much alive. Gaelic still has over 200,000 speakers, while Breton is 
full of life and possibilities. Mr. Jenner thinks that it is impossible 
‘to revive Cornish. We venture to disagree, provided that Breton 
teachers are used. The neglect of the Manx tongue, now only used 
by 2 per cent. of the population of the island, calls for immediate action. 
The Celtic Conferences, with the endless energy of Mr. Phillips at hand, 
should be able to revive the language. 


-ete - 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


On the simple grave of Oliver Goldsmith in the precincts of the Temple 
Church, some admirer from time to time lays a bunch of flowers. This 
collection of ‘‘ Essays on Goldsmith, by Scott, Macaulay, Thackeray, 
and Selections from his works” (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
2s. 6d.) by Miss E. E. Hadow and Miss C. B. Wheeler, is a not dissimilar 
tribute.  Scott’s essay is the most charming and perhaps the best 
balanced of the three essays. Macaulay does not depreciate the genius 
of Oliver Goldsmith but attacks his character with an acerbity that is 
almost cruel. That Goldsmith's character had many faults few will 
deny, but against these faults the facts must be set that he added to 
genius a capacity for work and a patience in evil times that prove he 
had a depth of character which the lighter side of his life seemed to deny. 
It is easy to charge him with being sensual, but Johnson, who knew him 
best, made no such charge. All he said was, ‘‘ Dr. Goldsmith was wild, 
Sir; but he is no more.” Macaulay doubts the validity of his Padua 
degree. The degree was accepted by his own generation. The men who 
knew him best, loved and honoured him most. That he was a genius even 
Macaulay allows. That he was infinitely lovable, the tenderness of such 
different beings as Samuel Johnson and the Jessamy Bride amply prove. 
There is room for a new fife of Goldsmith revealing the depth of his ` 
great personality. j 

* * * 


‘* Africanus,” in ‘‘ The Prussian Lash in Africa’? (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net), describes in detail the horrors of German rule 
in Africa, the tragedy of the Hereros, the story of the Akwa Chiefs, 
the horrible records of men or monsters like Carl Peters, the total 
absence of justise. In two appendices we have described the Duala 
Massacres and the East African Atrocities. In view of the facts of the 
German occupation of Africa it is inconceivable to think of any return 
of the Germans to African sovereign power after the war. Mr. Balfour’s 
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recent speech with his reference to the certaim use by Germany of the 
African coast for submarine stations probably settles the whole question. 
But this book should be studied as showing the fate that the Allies would 
doum the natives to if German sovereignty were reasserted in any 
part of Africa. “The German military system in Africa is the key 
of German policy.” They have developed to a higher power that exploit- 
ation, of the natives by militarism which we see in the history of the 
Zulus. In the future the Germans would arm the races of Africa against 
the rest of the world in a policy of revanche. British policy has always 
taken the other way; has always discountenanced native militarism and, 
where necessary, has overthrown it. The book applies the argument 
from the terrible lessons of the past to the question of the restoration of 
the Germans to Africa; Mr. Balfour has applied the certain dangers of 
the future. The result cannot be doubtful. 


* * * 


In ‘* School and Home Gardening ’’ (J. P. Lippincott & Company), 
Dr. Kary Cadmus Davis gives to young people, teachers, and parents 
useful hints and practical instruction for home gardens in town and 
country, instruction that tells the student all that is necessary about 
garden tools and implements, about garden planning, soil and its 
improvement, irrigation and draining, tree-work, grafting and budding, 
insects and disease, indoor plants, vegetable work. At this time when 
all are preparing for a new year of food production the book is very 
timely, and may well be used in conjunction with more specially English 
books. United States gardeners have, however, many hints for us. 
The correlation of gardening and school work, such as geography, 
history, and drawing, fills an important chapter which is useful for the 


teacher. 
i * * * 


We must draw attention without delay to Dr, Leonard W. King’s 
Schweich lectures for 1916, which have been issued (Oxford University 
Press, 3s. net) under the title ‘‘ Legends of Babylon and Egypt in 
Relation to Hebrew Tradition.’ We hope to deal later at length with 
this very important work, which deals with new evidence recently 
published in America, throwing new light on the relations of Hebrew 
tradition and ‘‘ the mythological and legendary beliefs ’’ of Babylon and 
Egypt. ‘‘ Our new material enables us to check the age, and in some 
measure the accuracy, of the traditions concerning the dawn of history 
which the Greeks reproduced from native sources, both in Babylon and 
Egypt, after the conquests of Alexander had brought the Near East 
within the range of their intimate acquaintance.” 


% * * 


Dr. A. C. Headlam, the Oxford Regius Professor of Divinity, has 
issued his inaugural lecture on ‘‘ The Study of Theology ’’ (Oxford: at 
the University Press, 1s. 3d. net), delivered on June 13th last. At the 
close of the lecture he presses for the Reform of the Pass Degree 
“a matter which intimately concerns the well-being of the Church.” 
This lecture, while full of peculiar interest to Oxford mep and to those 
who are interested in the organisation and spirit of theological studies in 
the greatest theological school in the world, has an even larger interest, 
for it lays down principles of growth in University life and pleads for its 
continued freedom. 


a 






WING to the increased cost of paper and 
printing the Editors are reluctantly compelled 
to raise the price of “ The Contemporary Review ” to 
3/- per copy, beginning with the December number. 
To ensure copies readers are requested to place their 
orders beforehand with a bookseller or newsagent. 
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o 


THE END OF THE WAR AND AFTER. 


` 


AT last we find ourselves with a glow of surprise and relief 
speaking to each other in past tenses about the War. For 
four years it has been with us, about us, and within us, a 
presence consciously or unconsciously felt, an atmosphere about 
all our work and all our thoughts, a continual and absorbing con- 
straint. At last and suddenly—it is gone. A great burst of glad- 
’ ness and thankfulness, of serious and even holy joy, found instinc- 
tive and general voice. In front, stretching down and away to 
brighter horizons from the crest of Victory to which the long and 
toilsome road has brought us up, lies as we well see a future 
, of vast issues and challenging tasks. The bugle of a General 
Election summons and reminds us. But as we stand for the 
moment, still breathless with the strife and the relief, reflection 
upon our great experience cannot but stir in our hearts and 
struggle for voice. This is what prompts, and this may, I hope, 
excuse, the words which, at the Editor’s bidding, I try to write. 

(1) First perhaps there is borne in upon our minds the significance 
of experience. Much human experience is made of things and 
details petty in scale and seemingly insignificant, and there is at 
times a tendency to feel that as are the parts so is the whole— 
insignificant. It is this which engenders half the cynicisms, and of 
which they make their bitter sport. But in our hearts we know it 
to be untrue. Human life is never insignificant. At times, and in 
parts, this, like all great truths, is matter of faith. But in great 
hours it is revealed. George Eliot said somewhere that our 
noblest moments are our truest moments; which must mean that 
they give best proof of the whole. Something of this kind is true 
of the War. To call it a noble moment in history would be per- 
verse; yet it has borne such surpassing fruit of nobleness that it 
is hard to withhold the name. But, at any rate, it has been one of 
the mightiest moments inhistory. History is the record of human 
experience, and such moments reveal its depth and its intensity. 
Doctrines and ideas which most men are apt to pass by with a 
suppressed comment of ‘‘ Let them talk!” prove in such a time, for 
good or evil, their working power, as the land-slip which tears 

‘down from the hill reveals the effect of the little ever-trickling 
streams. Germany has shown us how a whole people may be 
indoctrinated. America’s entry into the War revealed the leverage 


A f : ne : aa) 
of ideals. It is the same with sentiments, which in ordinary times 
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we hesitate. whether -to call- realities or words, empty words. . It 
was in the. main such a sentiment which brought Anzac intrepidity 
across thé globe to fling itself against the defiant crests of Gallipoli,. 
and breached by Canadian yalour the great line before Cambrai. 


More ‘substantially yet, as all who have written to us from the ` 


front agree, has the strain and stress of the war-moment revealed 
capacities of stuff and character. But examples may weaken 
what in its breadth is undeniable, the revelation of the significance 


of experience. It is one of the secrets of the power of the Bible e 


that its ‘burden’ and its method, not less in the Old Testament 
than in the New, are the record and interpretation of experience. _ 
We have all felt how, in the days of gloom and in.the sunrise of ` 
.victory and relief, the words of the Bible have seemed to speak out _ 
best the thoughts and emotiors of the hour. The glaze of modernity | 


on the surface of life has cracked and broken, . and its constant ' 
and recurring realities have shown through. A ‘day has. . 
‘brought them to light: a crisis has declared en : and’ 


crisis is Greek for judgment. Crisis discloses the meaning and. 


value of experience, and the disclosure is, and has now again been, ` 


twofold, the worth of human life and endeavour, patience and effort, 


and the working of a power behind and within human life that ` 


guides and controls and uses it. This is the instinct of the people.. 
‘It has crammed our churches with spontaneous congregations, 
acutely and profoundly conscious that the only full expression of 
thejr deepest heart must be a Godward expression. I know of a 
_ case (though very properly the name was not given me) of a man 
- who had been aggressively anti-religious in speech, but who told ' 
my informant: “ When I heard the news that war was over F. 
went into my office, locked the door, went down on my knees, and 
just said two words, ‘Thank God!’”’ In the vast characters, 
lurid or solemn, which the war has scrawled upon the corridor- 
walls of our history, the work of a Hand is discerned. For nine 
men out of ten such revealing enhances the whole meaning of life.. 
The tenth man will probably agree that if true it.rightly does so. 
On the great scale of this mighty time “‘ the invisible things of’. 


` Him ” are again ‘‘ clearly seen, being revealed by the things that’ - . 


39 


are made or done,” and they are ‘‘ His eternal power and God-. 
head.” Yet of course, as always, they can but be “ spiritually 
discerned.” 


I venture here an observation on what has been perhaps a 


surprise. Our joy seems to have been instinctively more religious 
than our sorrow. Invitations to humble prayer and supplications 
were hesitatingly received. The people’s thanksgiving anticipated 
all invitation, and threw off all reserve. This may be and is in 
part superficial ; in part I believe it is ptofound. It goes along 
with, and I think gives some key to, what the witnesses from the 
Front have so constantly told us, that the soldiers’ thoughts and 
questionings have cut through to the questions about God—His 
providence—‘. Why does He not stop the war ?” and*the like. Is 


it not the fact that we have been going through a profound depth in , 


-the great diama of experience, its great recurring tragedy? Right 
at the heart of every great experience of suffering or peril is always.’ 


G 


+ 
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some agony of darkness and doubt. ‘I had almost said, even as 
they ; my treadings had well-nigh slipt.”’ “Is His mercy clean 
gone?”’ and, as the scoffer says, ‘‘ Is there knowledge in the Most 
High ??” This it is, of course, which gives Job its marvellous 
place in a book of ‘revelation.’ This gives its depth and dignity 
to Hamlet. Who does not feel the overwhelming awe of it in the 
Eloi-cry of the ‘‘Captain and Perfecter of Faith’’? It is the 
breaking strain whicn; by a mighty paradox, alone fully reveals 
*to the human spirit the value of its faith. Then, if victory comes, 
all the meaning of the whole experience is disclosed in light, and 
the heart of man pours forth its pent-up witness. It is the reality 
of “through death to life.” It is the rhythm of Life, Calvary, 
and Resurrection. The instinct of the people is not at fault. It 
goes deeper than any of us know. 

I may have followed the preacher’s way further than is suitable 
for the pages of a magazine. But the time seems to prompt 
and even command. I have not tried to impose a meaning, 
but to read one which was plain upon the facts. Anyhow, 
we are sent forward with a great impetus of encouragement. 
A crisis of demand has*found in the manhood of our land 
and empire-(or commonwealth) finer and stronger value than 
we had confidently known to be in it; and ‘‘ God,” to adapt 
from the light saying of a leading politician, ‘‘ has not, ‘for 
all our stupidities, got tired of helping us?” It must be 
with a brave heart that we go torward. . ‘‘ We will remember the 
years of the right hand of the most Highest.’’ Crises to come 
must be met in strength drawn from crises past. 

(2) But if this is to be, our experience must yield us another 
lesson which lies indeed upon its face. Again I appeal to the 
common instinct of the days of thanksgiving. It was not merely 
that we had won, but that we had won for the Right, and by its 
help. 

Believers in the providence of God are apt to draw morals 
from the uncertainties, the ups:and downs, the unforeseen turns of 
history, from the discomfiture of human . calculations, from 
the coming in of unthought-of forces for attack or resistance. 
Thus, they argue, does God defeat the haughtiness of men, remind 
us of our owh infirmity, and give fresh evidence of Himself. I 
believe that this is entirely true. Chance, in the thought of the 
Greeks, was one great form of cause, and by some instinct they were 
apt to attach to it the adjective ‘‘divine.’’ Chance has 
a place in the affairs of men, and what is behind it is beyond 
our ken. The collapse of Russia, the entry of America, the 
hit of the exact moment,at the Falkland Islands, the ‘little 
less and what worlds away’ of the Suvla landing, the fog of 

_the Jutland battle, the waterspout of the Passchendaele days, the 
unforeseen power of submarines, and the crowning discovery of the 
tanks, are all jn more or less degree elements and causes of this 
kind. The blindness of the Germans to their opportunity in the 
first battle of Ypres was of a kindred sort. In such like things 
there is plenty of suggestion humbling to human self-confidence, 
and plenty of place for a higher Power. But'we are on far surer 
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ground and are taught far more impressively when it is in the 
natural working of the moral laws that we discern the hand divine. 
When the good wins by its own strength, or the wrofig fails by 
collapse and self-defeat, there, if anywhere, we may see the working 
of God. . Has such working out of moral consequences ever been 
plainer than in this war? Taking all things into 
account, .we may search history for a collapse so pro- 
digious as that which has brought the overweening Ger- 
many of 1914, with its insolent military caste, down to 
her present humiliation and impotence: or for a personal 
fall from power into the abyss equal to that of the man who, a few 
months ago, still claimed an almost superhuman position at the 
head of the mightiest of modern states, and now cowers as an exile 
in Holland. But beside this colossal illustration, the same lesson 
is written in other forms. The crime against Belgium threw 
England in as a united nation : calculated ‘‘ frightfulness ° made 
the union secure : the Lusitania outrage (in the main) brought into 
play the deciding factor of American help. Conversely it was by 
the stalwartness and self-sacrifice and patience of our troops that 
overwhelming attacks were stayed and victory at last won : it was 
mainly the generous instincts of Australia and Canada working by 
bitter sacrifice which raised our own armies to sufficiency of fighting 
strength. It was the courage of Belgium, risking martyrdom, which 
saved Paris and France. It was the lofty moral leadership of 
President Wilson and the moral response of his great Republic 
which brought her in, against all her traditions, and at a time when 
she was reaping the profits without the sufferings of the war. All 
these things can be brought together in summary form. We do 
not need to paint the Allied cause as a stainless crusade, or to ignore 
the marvellous and patent loyalty of the German people, in order 
to recognise that there was a genuine issue of a moral kind, fought 
out to ‘4 victorious result by the enabling power of the right. To 
that extent the cementing force which in the last analysis we knew 
as Love prevailed over the mighty things of selfishness, with its 
~ brood of arrogance, cruelty, and greed. 

(3) Here, surely, is the pivot point on which we turn from past to 
future. Here is the condition of any encouragement to face in the 
light of present success the problems of the future. Adversity, we 
have often heard, is a great schoolmaster. Is there not as much 
to be learned—and how much more happily !—in the School of 
Victory? Shall we learn by the splendid example of which we 
have been partakers as well as spectators the great lesson of what 
it is that really prevails? Shall we go forward with the spirit of 
it in us ? The voice of the Sovereign, nobly rising to a great 
occasion, has given us to the challenge of our own conscience. But 
victory may intoxicate. The last precedent is unfavourable, for it 
was victory which at the time, I think, most Englishmen in 
ignorance acclaimed, which, working in the braineof Prussia, its 

aKaiser, and its leaders, created the nightmare ambition and the 
insolent confidence in force and fraud which it has cost the millions 
of lives to strike through and destroy. But in the war of 1870 there 
was no such issue as that we have witnessed. That was a 
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struggle of one Power against another. This leaves no single 
Power in a like position ; and we need not fear for Britain the moral 
danger of becoming a tyrant nation grasping at supremacy. Our 
lesson is not needed to guard us against such temptation, but 
partly to secure us against subtler dangers, and partly for the far 
nobler purpose of shaping our onward course and the ideals by. 
which it is guided. The air will be thick with plans, programmes, 
and projects, and rightly so, for much has to be attempted, and 
emuch done. But what we may easily miss, and the memory of 
which may spoil our projects in detail and defeat their best purpose 
and general effect, is that the war experience leaves us with a clear 
loud articulate challenge to mount a new level of moral progress, 
and to accept as practical what we have always recognised as ideal. 
It should be a progress truly analogous to what is made in science 
or in production when the recognition of a new principle (perhaps 
before known or followed in some of its workings) brings about 
reshaping over the whole field of action or of thought. No 
doubt this is a great demand, but it may in fact lighten much 
departmental labour. A shift of perspective disentangles lines 
that were confused. A general change of position exposes or 
outflanks what seemed unassailable posts. 

The idea of such a change may easily seem vain and nebulous. 
But the need of it, and, therefore, with sufficient goodwill, the 
possibility, is not difficult to illustrate. There are perhaps three 
capital examples. 

(a) The acceptance by the best minds here and in America of the 
League of Nations as a practical ideal means the substitution of the 
master principle of international unselfishness in pursuit of justice 
to all for the complicated and uneasy adjustments, always getting 
out of gear, between the balanced selfishnesses of nations. It has 
the clearness and force of a positive in. place of a merely negative 
and corrective aim. It adumbrates the evolution of a new 
constructive stage in the great whole of human life. If the 
principle really grips the conscience and heart of the nations the 
machinery will be found. 

(b) The domestic necessity is quite plainly the same. If we 
are not yet able to point to as palpable a League of Citizen- 
ship it is because our greater closeness to the facts makes it 
harder to bring them into focus. But quite certainly in this case 
too—and the matter touches the very heart of our life and its 
future—our need is a frank and active acceptance in peace of the 
principle which has been crowned with victory in war. AH turns 
upon that. There is room for the organisation of different interests 
—Employers’ Associations, Labour Unions, Craft Guilds, and the 
like—if only there is a confmon recognition that the supreme object 
is the common welfare, that no class will really succeed 
by selfishness, that the attempt will mean, sooner or later, 
loss to those who make it. This is hard doctrine, especi- 
ally in a nation steeped for .a century in the teaching 
that the surest way to national prosperity is an energetic 
and enlightened pursuit of self-interest by each and all. 
For those who are coming into power and demanding, rightly, in 
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their own and their children’s interest, a fairer share of the product, 
and a roomier place in the State, there will be no little temptation 
to Bolshevist methods of social war. The temptation will be strong 
upon many of us who have a larger share of power and privilege to 
defend it by a militarist or quasi-militarist use of economic and other 
forces. It may be hard in the confusion for both sorts to see 
that their methods are formis of the self-interest, self-worship, and 
ruthlessness which we have seen defeated in the field by the forces 
of the right, animating and uniting a fellowship of nations. But 
we may have good hope. Never, perhaps, has there been a country 
in which there has been so large a body of educated opinion in all 
classes able to see fair play, capable of working for restraint and 
good understanding, desirous to use the power of the nation and 
of public opinion in the pursuit of economic and social harmony. 
But here again these moral forces will become far stronger in 
proportion as they are more conscious of their own true meaning, 
as expressions of the great force which won the war. 
(c) But (to recur once again to the analogy of the natural 
sciences) confidence in a principle increases as its sweep 
‘is seen to widen, and the area in which it justifies itself grows 
larger. Thus both international and internal unity will 
be reinforced (not weakened) in proportion as the peoples of 
the West are drawn to recognise a disinterested duty to the whole 
- of humanity, and in particular of its weaker, more backward, or less 
organised peoples. Mr. Asquith, boldly and rightly using sacred 
words, paid the tribute to King George that he had behaved as one 
who felt himself called ‘‘ not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
The ideal, practically and actively pursued by a Sovereign, may well 
be the increasingly practicable idea of imperial races, and finally 
of humanity itself. Common service and mutual service is the 
only ideal which can finally be accepted as human. There is no 
small grasp of such purpose in the heart of the British people, as 
something greater than the pursuit of British interests, however 
legitimate. It is there in spite of not a little narrowness, foolish 
self-complacency, and contempt of the qualities and standards of 
other races. Please God the thought will gain in strength, react- 
ing upon our life at home, and serving as the one effectual safe- 
guard against the dangers of insolence and pride which victory is 
so apt to breed. 
I shall offend some readers if I say, as I must, that 
the work of Christian [Evangelisation is a most potent 
contribution to the effectiveness of this ideal. But it is true; 
and I believe the truth has been perceived increasingly by 
some not themselves identified with directly missionary enter- 
prise. Such work is in truth (when rightly presented and under- 
stood by its own instruments) nothing but the service of the 
Kingdom of God among men. If the faithlessness and 
divisions of the Church (in its different parts) do not prevent 
it from drawing into this noble enterprise some of the ardour and 
sacrifice and comradeship which have found splendid scope 
even amidst all the inhumanities of war, there will be set in move- 
ment currents of thought and feeling which, permeating the general 
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body of opinion, will. lift us towards the moral level of world- 
service for which the victory of the Right in the power of the 
fellowship which is ‘‘ Love” gives us summons and encourage- 
ment. 

Thus, then, the time challenges us with a moral issue, simple 
in principle, but immense in range and most exacting in demand. 
Shall we, as a people, and along with other peoples, have strength 
and vision enough to respond to it? The answer to that mighty 
question must be bound up with our beliefs and hopes about the 
world’s future, our optimist or pessimist expectations, our religious 
convictions or conjectures about the temporal issues of the great 
drama of human life upon earth. It may be argued that as the 
challenge calls us to a Christian ideal, realisable only under the 
Captaincy of Christ, it will not be realised unless and until the 
mass of mankind take up the conscious allegiance to Him which 
follows Him upon His own terms; and-that, as this seems unlikely 
to happen, the end is more likely to be a “great refusal’’ than a 
happy issue. I would fain myself take the better hope. I see that 
besides the work of the Kingdom of God in individual redemption, 
there is a “leaven” of its working in the general progress of 
human life. The trend and meaning of that progress and of the 
moral opportunities which it offers to the nation seem to me clear. 
Out of the hell of war the trend becomes to-day more definite, and 
the meaning more clear. Of this, at least, I am sure: that the 
dismal negative of deepening refusal will never be a full description 
or cover the future history of mankind. Whatever further develop- 
ments of the enemy forces of selfishness may he destined (if so be) 
to succeed to that which has been now struck down by the Sword 
of God, the final issue is with some great positive of Divine accom- 
plishment in the name of Christ and in the power of Love. 


Epw. WINTON. 


` 


THE FUTURE OF ARMENIA. 


es 

HE approach of a settlement of the terms of peace makes it 
necessary for the belligerent nations, the completeness of 
whose victory enables them to dictate peace terms in the com- 

mon interest of the world and in conformity with the principles for 
which they have been fighting, to begin to consider what 
conditions they shall impose, what territorial changes shall be 
made, and on what lines the reconstruction of the countries 
which have suffered in the war shall proceed. The main 
principles are plain enough. They have been repeatedly pro- 
claimed by the European Allies and by the United States in 
language so nearly identical that we may deem them to be 
agreed upon. They are summed up in two expressions—‘‘ Respect 
for the wishes of nationalities,” and ‘‘ Recognition of the right to 
self-determination of each. nationality or people.’ It is in the 
application of these general principles to particular cases that the 
difficulty lies, and to make the application just and the settlement 
permanent much study of the facts of each particular case is 
required. Never were problems so numerous and so intricate sub- 
mitted to the judgment of any after-war Congress or Conference 
since the first great European Congresses were held in 1648 at Osna- 
briick and Munster. It is universally felt and it has been repeatedly 
declared by the Governments of all the Powers concerned that the 
peoples of the Allied Nations must be consulted regarding the 
terms of peace. The issues involved are too great, the consequences 
too far-reaching, to be left to be settled in secret by Governments 
and their diplomatic representatives. Thus in Britain, in France, 
in Italy, and in the United States it has become important that the 
mass of each nation should understand and form an opinion upon 
these issues; and so the more they are discussed before the 
Congress meets, and the more the peoples know what the Congress 
is doing, and the fuller opportunities they have of expressing their 
wishes before final decisions are taken, so much the more useful 
will the labours of the Comgress be, and so much the better will 
_ be the’ prospect that the settlement arrived at will be permanent. 

There is one part of the world in which it is most necessary that 
the facts should be well known and studied, because that has been 
hitherto least known to the Western nations, and because the work 
of reconstruction is surrounded by peculiar difficulties. That part 
of the world is Western Asia, and particularly the territories 
belonging to that Turkish Empire which has now ceased to exist. 
It is of this region that I propose to speak. 

One fact stands out clearly. Turkish rule over populations of a 
different faith must cease for ever to exis® Turkish government 
has been the very worst which has afflicted humanity during the 
last fifteen centuries. The Turks have always been what a dis- 
tinguished European historian of the last generation called them— 
“nothing better than a band of robbers encamped jh territories 
which they had conquered and devastated.” They have never 
become civilised, they have never imbibed or tried to apply any 
of the principles on which civilised government must be conducted. 
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So far from progressing with the progress of the years, they have 
gowe from bad to worse. Savages they were when they descended 
into Western Asia from the plains of Turkistan, savages they 
were when Edmund Burke so described them one hundred and 
thirty years ago, and their government still retains its savage and 
merciless character. 
Within the last forty-four years the rulers of Turkey have per- 
petrated four hideous massacres, the last of which has been the 
eworst. The massacre of the Bulgarians in 1875-6 led to the libera- 
tion of Bulgaria in 1878. But the rulers did not take the warning 
then given. The Sultan Abdul Hamid directed a series of fresh 
massacres in Asia Minor and Armenia in 1895-6. When his throne 
was at last overthrown, and the so-called ‘f Committee of Union 
and Progress? came into power, they signalised their 
advent by another massacre at Adana in Cilicia in 1909. Lastly, 
in 1915, this same Committee, acting in the name of a Sultan whom 
long imprisonment had rendered imbecile, perpetrated a fresh set 
of massacres, far. exceeding in scale any that had preceded it, 
massacres in which there perished about 800,000 persons, women 
and children as well as men.* It was, in fact, an attempt to 
exterminate the Armenian Christians of the Turkish Empire, and 
although the Armenians and Nestorians suffered most, many of the 
other Christians belonging to the Greek Church in parts of Asia 
Minor also suffered severely either by slaughter or by deportation. 
These massacres, it need hardly be said, were carried through with 
the acquiescence of the German Government, which could. have 
stopped them at any moment had it so desired. Some of the 
members of the present Government of Turkey were members of 
this usurping gang, and are practically just as guilty as the two 
leading figures, Talaat and Enver, who were the chief directors of 
the slaughter. No one will now venture to suggest that any 
gang of unspeakable ruffians like this Committee can be 
suffered to retain any vestige of power over Christian races. 
Neither can anyone suppose that it would be safe to 
leave those who were the accomplices of Germany in a 
position where they could further the designs which the 
German Government is known to have entertained for establishing 
its control over the countries between the Caucasus and the Persian 
Gulf. That Government intended, as we know, to dominate the 
whole of the Near East, and to extend its influence, perhaps even 
its direct control, over Turkistan, whence it would have been able 
to threaten the British position in India. On every ground, there- 
fore, both of humanity and of policy, it is plain that Turkish rule 
must be for ever extinguished in these Eastern regions beyond 
the Taurus Mountains, and not even a nominal suzerainty left, 
under the cover of which pernicious schemes of aggression 
could be resumed. It is eminently satisfactory that all the Allies 
have pledged themselves unequivocally to this policy. The 
United States and Britain have been specially explicit. 


* For a full account of these massacres, see the Foreign Office Blue Book 
(31, Miscellaneous, 1916), entitled: Ze Treatment of the Armenians in the 
Ottoman Empire. 
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So far, therefore, the general lines of policy are clear enough. 
But the elimination of the Turk raises the question of reconstfuc- 
tion. What shall be done to provide for the government of these 
regions, for the due recognition of the principle of nationality, for 
the establishment of order, and for the future peaceful development 
of the natural resources of countries which at one time were, and 
might again become, well-populated and prosperous, the home of 
civilised peoples ? 

As respects Asia Minor, the population of its interior and of its® 
northern coasts is mainly Muslim. It has a comparatively scanty 
population, because the Government has neglected its elementary 
duties, and the people have remained poor and unprogressive ; but 
as that population is mainly Muslim—for the Christians are chiefly 
to be found in the cities, which are neither large nor numerous— 
there is no objection in principle to allowing Muslim rule to con- 
tinue in the central part and along the northern coast nearly as far 
as Trebizond. But in Syria, Cilicia, Armenia, and Mesopotamia 
the Muslim population, such as it is, is not Turkish by nationality. 
Syria and Mesopotamia are Arabic-speaking. In Armenia the 
Sunni Muslims, who are commonly called Turks, though few 
of them are Turkish by race, are mixed with Armenians, 
Kurds, and other sects, some elements of which are small and none 
of which possesses a decided majority, except in some few 
districts. Of these sections of the population the Armenians 
are the most advanced and, thanks to the labours of 
American missionaries, the best educated. They are also the 
most intelligent and the most industrious, and their virile force has 
been proved by the energy and valour with which they have fought 
against the Turkish forces during the last three years. They were 
the core of the Russian armies which drove the Turks out of North- 
Western Armenia in 1914-15, and when they were abandoned by 
the Russians after the Russian Revolution in 1917 they continued 
to maintain the struggle, defending themselves against the Turks 
when the latter, with German officers, advanced into the interior 
as far as the Caspian. They fought hard at Erivan and Baku, and 
still have a fighting force in the field. The Armenian popula- 
tion has been terribly reduced by the massacres of 1915, but a large 
body of refugees who escaped are likely to return, some from the 
territory which was Russian and some from Egypt, while a great 
many of those who emigrated to Europe, and still more to the 
United States in previous years, may also be expected to re-migrate 
to their native land as soon as they can do so with safety. 

What, then, can be done for these countries? The first thing— 
and this can be done immediately—is, to restore order in the 
devastated regions of Armenia and Cilicia, where the massacres 
were most terrible, and where economic and social life has been 
most disorganised. Under the provisions of the armistice con- 
cluded with Turkey, the Turkish Army is to pe forthwith 
demobilised. This is setting loose a very large number of armed 
men accustomed to military licence and who have contracted the 
habit of slaughtering Christians wherever they find them, for they 
have been continuing to slaughter down to the last few weeks, 
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and may be doing so still. Robberies and outrages of every 
kłnd may be expected to occur when these disbanded soldiers 
are lete» loose over the country. The Turkish authorities 
would not be able to control them, even if they cared 
to do so, for robberies and outrages are normal in the Turkish 
dominions, and flourish unchecked when committed by Muslims 
on Christians. The armistice seems to have contemplated the 
maintenance of order by those authorities, but that would be setting 
the wolves to guard the sheep. It is impossible with any regard 
to the interest of the populations to let such a state of things 
continue. The Allies may, when they granted the armistice to the 
Turkish Government, have thought it would be difficult at the 
moment to detail detachments of Allied forces to occupy the 
country and preserve order, but that omission ought to be 
at once repaired by sending in as many troops from the 
Allied armies now in Syria and the British Army in 
Mesopotamia as can be spared for the purpose. No serious 
resistance is to be expected. There are two very strong reasons 
for taking this action, and taking it at the earliest possible 
moment. During the massacres of 1915, while the men were 
slaughtered without mercy, a great many of the girls were carried 
off to Turkish harems to be forcibly converted to Islam. Some of 
them were appropriated by Turkish officers and officials, some were 
sold in the open market. They are now living in the most hateful 
kind of slavery, a slavery to those who have murdered their fathers, 
husbands, and brothers, and who have been forcing them into a 
religion they detest. A great number of boys, also, were kidnapped 
and delivered over to dervishes to be turned into Muslims and for 
ever separated from their parents, and, indeed, taught to hate 
their parents as ‘‘ Giaours.”’ 

The second reason is that crowds of refugees who escaped from 
the massacres of 1915 are waiting to return to their homes. Of 
those who fled into the mountains some still survive there, though 
many have perished by hunger. A much larger number escaped 
across the Russian frontier and have been kept alive there, partly 
by the help of the Russian Armenians, partly by the supplies of 
food and clothing which the Relief Committees of Britain and the 
United States have been enabled by the liberality of charitable 
subscribers to dispense. Further relief is urgently needed 
now, and I would appeal to charitable Englishmen and English- 
women to contribute to the Lord Mayor’s Fund for that purpose. 
These refugees anxiously desire to return to their homes and 
to sow their fields for the next harvest, and it is all the more 
necessary to do this at once because the country has been 
suffering from famine for the last three years and now finds 
itself in the direst straits. But it is, of course, impossible for the 
refugees to return while the country is roamed over by a brutal 
and licentious soldiery, and while their own half-ruined homes 
are held by fhe enemies who drove them out in 1915. It is therefore 
a matter of urgency to make the country safe at the earliest possible 
moment. When we compare the terms of the armistice given to 
Austria with the far more lenient terms accorded to the Turks, 
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we are forced to ask: Why should those whose cruelties have been 
most horrible, and who are most likely to continue those crueltigs 
wherever and whenever they have the chance to do so, be treated 
with this exceptional indulgence? The guilt of even the most 
callous commandant of a prisoners’ camp in Austria or Germany 
does not approach the guilt of the Turkish officials and military 
officers who carried through the massacres of 1915; nor have the 
cruelties endured by British prisoners in German prisons exceeded, 
if they have equalled, those inflicted on the British soldiers who 
surrendered at Kut. If any offenders deserve punishment, it is the 
members of the ‘‘ Committee of Union and Progress.” 

So much, then, for the needs of the moment. We have now 
to ask the larger and more difficult question: What of the future? 
Who is to govern and administer these countries, since in their 
present devastated and half-depopulated condition they cannot be 
left to govern themselves.? The solution of letting Turkish rule 
continue has already been ruled out. The conscience of Western 
Europe and America could not stand that. No one ventures to pro- 
pose it. Even those pernicious adventurers, a few claiming French 
or British or Austrian or German nationality, but most of them - 
Levantines of no nation in particular, but in Turkish pay—adven- 
turers who used to Fang about the backstairs of politics in Europe 
and try to serve not so much Turkish interests as the interests of 
financial intriguers who sought to make money out of Turkish 
needs or concessions to be obtained in Turkey—even these dis- 
reputable beings must now be ceasing to propagate the falsehoods 
and calumnies with which they tried to palliate the crimes of their 
employers. Turkish rule being, then, out of the question, who is 
to take charge of the country ? 

In 1915, when the Russian armies had captured Erzerum and 
Van, it was understood that the Czar wished to annex Northern 
Armenia, and it was commonly believed that another Power 
contemplated a protectorate or ‘“‘sphere of influence” in 
Cilicia, the eastern and northern parts of which, including 
the deep valleys in the heart of the Taurus Mountains, 
have been held by an Armenian population for centuries 
past.* When Russia, after the Revolution of 1917, drew 
off her armies, the idea of annexation was removed, and 
no claimant remained for the wide regions of Northern Armenia, 
which are now generally known as the Six Vilayets (provinces) 
which form the north-east corner of the Ottoman Empire. It is in 
this quarter that the greatest difficulties have to be encountered. 
The Cilician region, though many of its inhabitants perished in the 
massacres, would be again so predominantly Armenian when such 
of the refugees as have escaped have beem restored to their homes, 
that it might have some system of autonomous ‘“‘cantonal”’ 
government soon bestowed upon it. But in the Six Armenian 
Vilayets the population contains diverse elements: first of all, 
Kurds, some few of whom are Christians and settled agriculturists, 

* This was the territory of the Kingdom of Lesser Armenia, which, established 
about 1080 A.D., lasted till 1375, while in the almost inaccessible valley of 


Zeitun the valiant mountaineers maintained their independence down till our ow 
time, : 
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but the large majority nomad pastoral tribes, living among the 
nfountains under their chieftains, and accustomed to raid the peace- 
ful cultivators of the lower grounds just as the Scottish 
Highlanders down to Rob Roy’s days raided the farms of Lennox 
and Menteith. There are also other small tribes, such as the Zazas, 
and religious sects, such as the Kizilbashes, and besides, of course, 
the orthodox Muslim population, which speaks Turkish, though 
there is in it little Turkish blood. It has been immensely reduced 
during this war, probably in as great a proportion, by battles and 
by famine, as has been the Christian population. There are also 
Arabs, who hate the Turks, but are on good terms with the 
Armenians. The Armenian element is not wholly concentrated 
in any one area. Neither are the Kurds, who range over the 
mountains for hundreds of miles. They are very lax Muslims and 
bear no fanatically religious hatred to the Christians, but the habit 
of robbery is so deeply rooted among them, and was so sedulously 
encouraged by Abdul Hamid in order to carry out his policy of 
exterminating the Armenians, that some armed force will be needed 
to break that habit. When this has been done, when peace and 
order have been established over the country, when the Christian 
refugees have been resettled in their homes, when roads, or even 
light railways, have been made by which the products of the 
country can be brought to the sea at Trebizond in the north-west 
or at Mersina in the south-west, population will doubtless rapidly 
increase, for the Armenian race is extremely prolific and quickly 
recovers its losses. The Six Vilayets, with Trebizond and the 
districts S. and E. of that port, will then be fit to receive some form 
of collective autonomous government. They, with Cilicia, will be 
the New Armenia. The country is not a Muslim country, and the 
Armenian element is the only one numerous enough and pro- 
gressive enough to be capable of civilising it and of hereafter 
administering it as a civilised State. That which we should 
contemplate and work for is, therefore, a Christian Armenian State, 
of course with full protection secured to every race and every 
religion. This reconstituted State is required, not merely on 
historical grounds, but for solid practical reasons, because it offers 
the only prospect of ensuring the development and prosperity of 
these regions. 

But the process of reconstruction can hardly take less than 
fifteen or twenty years, and what is to be done in the mean- 
time? Local self-government may be given to the small areas 
in which some one religious or racial element largely pre- 
dominates, and this might be communal—i.e., the inhabitants 
of each form of faith or speech in each area might have the 
administration of their ewn domestic and local concerns, so that no 
one element could oppress the others. But such local communities 
could not at first maintain a police sufficient to restrain the Kurds, 
nor construct those routes of communication which the country 
needs, nor would fairplay between the different communities be 
secured. There must therefore be a Protecting Power to undertake 
these functions, aWestern civilised Power,which can send in trained 
officers, some military, some civil, and so set on foot an administra- 
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tion which will command not only obedience—that need not be 
difficult—but also confidence in its uprightness and impartiality. 
Who shall this Protecting Power be? It has been often said that 
the Power which would be most obvious, not only impartial but 
also disinterested, having no possible self-regarding ambitions of 
its own, would be the United States. To it would belong one 
unique advantage. Its missionaries have already won the gratitude 
and affection of the Christian population, to whose progress they 
have for the last seventy or eighty years rendered inestimable 
services by their schools and colleges, while they have also enjoyed 
the respect and confidence of the Muslim population, whom they 
have not tried to proselytise, and to whom their schools, colleges, 
and hospitals have always stood open. These missionaries are the 
only foreigners who really know the country and understand the 
people. If the United States were disposed to undertake 
the philanthropic task of supplying administrators for a 
period of, say, twenty years, it would have an opportunity 
unprecedented in history of conferring permanent benefits 
such as no country has ever received at the hands of 
another. If, however, the American Government and people 
should hesitate to make such a departure from the long 
settled lines of their policy, nothing would remain except to find 
some European Power, or some group of Powers, willing to 
undertake the task. This expedient presents the best chance of 
saving a country which, in the interests of the world at large, ought 
not to be allowed to relapse into the barbarism and misery to which 
an alien tyranny has so long condemned it. 

What, it will be asked, are the economic prospects of these 
countries, and how is the cost of policing them and developing their 
resources to be provided for? They have been so ruined and 
depopulated by misgovernment and massacre that they could not 
for some while to come pay their own way. Considering that the 
German Government is largely responsible for their present con- 
dition, a part of the indemnity to be required from Germany as 
compensation for the injuries it has done may properly be assigned 
to them as to Belgium and to Serbia, and if any indemnity can be 
levied from the Turks also, it is here that it might most usefully be 
spent. Contributions might be given bv the belligerent countries 
interested to bear the cost of policing and providing for communica- 
tions. With peace, many districts would soon resume production, 
and every year would see the revenue increase, for the population is 
industrious, till, perhaps within a decade, the revenue could support 
the cost of administration. Mineral deposits of great value are known 
to exist, and others might probably be discovered, for the country 
has been but little explored by scientific angineers. Precautions 
would, of course, be needed to grant concessions only to trust- 
worthy persons or firms and on terms which would secure that all 
increases of income beyond a reasonable profit should go to the 
public revenue. Both here and in the fertile grain-bearmg lands of 
Mesopotamia, this question of conserving natural resources, 
including water power along the upper courses of the rivers, is a 
matter of the highest consequence. 
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fn these days when the world has stood amazed and aghast at 
the denial by the late German Government of alt international 
morality, and at its effort to substitute Force for Right 
as the printiple to rule in the relations of peoples, all that is best in 
the nations that have been resisting Germany has been quickened, 
in its sense of international duty, and has felt itself strung up to a 
higher pitch of moral endeavour. If this sense of duty to other 
nations, and especially to the weak and unfortunate, is to find 
practical application, nowhere would it be more fitly applied than. 
to help the Christian subjects of Turkey, for the miseries they 
have suffered have been largely due to the selfish policy which the 
great European Powers have pursued in the East. Not to revert 
to the long record of German callousness, let it be remembered 
that in 1895 it was Russia, which, under the cynical guidance of 
Prince Lobanoff, interposed to prevent the stopping of Abdul 
Hamid’s massacres. Neither France nor Italy is blameless, nor 
are we ourselves. For nearly a century British statesmen clung to 
the foolish tradition that British interests required the maintenance 
of Turkish power. British and French investors lent money 
to the Turks, and a Turkish loan was guaranteed. It was 
this support by Christian powers that by keeping the Turkish 
Government alive, perpetuated the slavery and sufferings of its sub- 
jects, which insurrections and other natural causes would otherwise 
have brought toan end. The Western Allies owe some reparation 
to the children of those whom they (in their ignorance or 
neglect of the facts) helped to hold in thraldom, and as 
it was their silent sympathy with the Western Allies that 
brought upon the Armenians, in 1915, that slaughter and ruin which 
the Turkish Government ordered and the German Government 
approved, this also constitutes a moral claim on our pity and our 
help. Just forty years ago, after the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
British Military Consuls were sent into the six Vilayets under the 
provisions of the Cyprus Convention, to supervise the execution of 
reforms which the Turks had promised and to help to guard the 
frontiers against Russian aggression. The reforms were never 
attempted, and Russia, seeing that things were going from bad to 
worse, and that the country would thus ultimately fall to her from 
the hopeless incapacity of its rulers, did not aggress, so the Consuls 
were before long withdrawn. Since those days we have admitted 
the folly of the old pro-Turkish policy and have repented of it. 
Ought there not now to be reparation as well as repentance? 
Ought not a Congress animated by a higher and more unselfish 
spirit than that of the old diplomacy, now to set itself to cure the 
errors of the past and make itself remembered as having given to- 
these ancient but still vigogous races, along with freedom, a chance 
of re-entering the community of civilised peoples and diffusing 
peace and prosperity in lands over which the shadow of death has. 
brooded for many a century? 
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T is now certain that this country is to be subjected to the 

j disturbance and confusion of a General Election y against this 
ill our constitution presents no means of protest, and, like other 
evils for which there is no remedy, it must be endured. s 

To turn it tọ any good account seems to be im- 
possible. Peace cannot be declared before it is over, 
and though conferences will be taking place to settle the final terms, 
these national opinion will be unable to influence. And yet every 
other issue seems dim and remote by the side of those questions 
which will not only mark the conclusion of the war, but, rightly 
handled, might afford the foundation for a security and peace 
which the world has never known. 

How a Government elected under these conditions can have the 
least authority for settling domestic problems, which are treading 
fast on the heels of events, it is impossible to understand. The 
problems themselves will be ill defined, and candidates will rather 
attempt to range themselves round men than round the measures 
which these men ought to represent. 

The Coalition Government was originally formed for the purpose 
of the successful prosecution of the war. On the whole it has been 
justified in the results. But parties are not, and cannot be, united 
on the problems that peace will bring. Party Government is shown 
at its worst in the Parliamentary devices resorted to to thwart and 
embarrass every action of a Government merely for the purpose of 
securing its overthrow. But to support the party system does not 
mean to support these methods. It means something more. 
However much people outside politics may scoff at what are called 
party principles, they are the real and vital essence of the life of any 
Government. They may be lightly assumed on the one hand or 
on the other by people who adopt without reflection opinions that 
others form; but in their substance they represent definite ideas and 
schemes in which groups of men on each side deeply and sincerely 
believe. That people equally honest should form conclusions 
diametrically opposite upon such questions is inevitable. It may 
be due to the infirmity of human reason, or to the infinite variety 
of human minds; but it is here, and it cannot be overlooked. 

What compromise is possible between the principles of Free 
Trade on the one hand and Protection on the other? What 
conciliation can be effected between, the rival schools who 
think that Ireland should be governed b} force or should be free to 
govern herself? Is it possible that those who regard State 
establishment of religion as necessary for something far higher 
than material welfare can agree with those who think that such 
establishment is fatal to the vigour and vitality of true religious 
feeling ? At present the country is still stunned and reeling from 
the blows which the war has dealt, but as it recovers from the shock 
at will certainly require a more definite and drastic handling of 
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issues than a Coalition Government can, from its very nature, 
afford. 
hatever may be the right course to follow, there are certain: 
things pfeliminary to the election which should be insisted 
on without delay. First, all censorship of all forms of 
particular opinion should be instantly removed. Constitutional 
government means nothing unless a candidate is at liberty to 
advocate views which in time of war it may be prudent 
eto suppress. Pacifists, Conscientious Objectors, Syndicalists, 
Republicans, are all equally entitled with Imperialists, Militarists, 
and Royalists to place their views before the electors for rejection 
or acceptance. 

At the present moment this is impossible. Men have been 
punished and even sent to prison during the last. few years for 
advocating opinions which at a General Election they must be 
entitled freely to express. In the second place, all State forms of 
propaganda ought instantly to cease. War Aims Committees, 
Ministries of Information, and all similar institutions must be ended 
if the election is to be anything but a farce. Candidates cannot be 
accepted or supported merely upon the ground that they wish to see 
the war through. They must be definitely pledged, one side or the 
other, to the support of the views which the electors require for the 
years that lie ahead when the war is done. But, even if this be 
carried out, a new Government must fail of authority for any period 
beyond the period of six months for the simple reason that the men 
to whose voice the nation would most gladly listen—the men who 
have won for us our liberty, the men whose names and valour 
should always be held in grateful and affectionate remembrance—- 
will be totally unable to give any effective and adequate expression 
to their views. 

At least 80 per cent. of the men in France are men engaged ir 
productive or distributive industry, and they can know little or 
nothing of the election in which the interests of industry are so 
vitally concerned. The result must be that at a moment when it is 
essential that men should feel there is a full constitutional remedy 
for all their grievances, the class most affected cannot use its full! 
organised strength. A new Parliament, with Labour inadequately 
represented and in sullen and dissatisfied opposition, and a 
Government formed of a Coalition of both parties arrayed against 
them, will be ill qualified to deal successfully with the grave political 
situation we are called upon to face. . 

BUCKMASTER. 


° Il. 


ARTY government in Great Britain has come under severe 
criticism of late, but it has its obvious advantages, and it is 
doubtful whether it could be permanently dismissed from the 

political orbit. For the purposes of maintaining constitutional 
tradition, of enlarging the area of legislation, or of extending the 
powers of the whole democracy, the Party system offers the most 
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convenient machinery. It usually possesses agents and funds in 
plenty. It can rapidly produce its programme, build its platform, 
and flood the Electorate with popular speeches. When once the 
word is given from high quarters great is the company of them 
that publish it. On the other hand, the Opposition can be equally 
alert. First in the Country and afterwards in Parliament every 
point of the proposed legislation is explained, developed, contra- 
dicted, and riddled with criticism. The Opposition contribute a 
distinct share in the moulding of a new measure. Perhaps the 
whole subject is put back for further debate, or to a fresh election. 
Years may be occupied in the process, but when the measure 
becomes law it is generally accepted. The machinery has done its 
work well, and the Nation adopts the finished article. The tendency 
of all this is to harden policy into Party creed. It favours the 
forensic argument without favouring the judicial type of mind. 
But that is understood, and the Party leader accepts, in fact, a brief 
for the programme of his own party. It is difficult to see how 
Party could be superseded by a homogeneous body of opinion. 
Inevitable differences of temperament and of judgment would 
break up into groups a representative House of Commons. But 
the Party system has-to pay a penalty for its thoroughness 
and driving force in the adjournments and delays which are native 
to politics organised on these lines. During the war we have had 
an example of co-operation on a large scale for a national object in 
face of the general peril. Towards the end, the official Labour 
Party has practically withdrawn from the truce and is following 
its own line. It is now proposed that Liberals and Conservatives 
might sanction a Coalition, for a time, so as to prolong that temper 
of agreement which the war has created in order to launch new 
measures of social reform and of economic importance. It has been 
represented by some critics that this is giving a blank cheque to the 
Government to be filled in at their pleasure, and that the Country 
will be at the mercy of a succession of compromises swaying from 
one side to the other. , This might issue in legislation pleasing to 
no one, about which its authors were themselves uncertain. It 
might even result in an abuse of power such as was charged upon 
the ‘‘ Khaki Government ’’ of 1900. But there is this important 
security against a misuse of a majority; all three components of 
the Ministry, Liberal, Conservative, and Labour, would have 
strong opinions of their own. There might come a point at which 
differences would become so acute that a resignation of one party 
or another would be threatened. This, surely, is an insurance 
against any single Party triumph. ‘‘Then produce your 
programme,” says the critic, “and we shall see for ourselves 
whether we are able to give you ous support.” But that is 
impossible. A programme in detail must be the result of 
discussion. It is more than ever necessary, in the years following 
the war, that public opinion should be consulted and its formative 
influence felt. A general policy can indeed be laidedown, and no 
doubt this will be the case before this article appears. But it will 
be the duty of a Coalition Government to obtain, so far as it can, 
a common assent to its purposes. You cannot legislate for any 
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class satisfactorily if that class is hostile to your suggested 
benevolence. ‘‘ Yès,” it may be said, ‘‘ that is where the difficulty 
of Coalitipn begins. It lacks the fervour and conviction which are 
necessary for popular success.”’ i 

So far we have stated the case against Coalition. Now for the 
argument on its behalf. The Country is in `a mood for compromise. 
It is true that Party feeling exists, and could easily be aroused once 
more. But the times are too serious for a return to football triumphs 
—a game of politics. We cannot give the months and ‘years to 
the momentous changes now demanded. Some may prove to be 
experimental, and need prompt amendment; other changes must be 
instantly applied, for the circumstances do not admit of delay. 
When other nations are racing through revolutions we must apply 
reforms to our admitted shortcomings. There is only one way of 
effecting these, by agreement after discussion and possibly 
concession. We have had enough of fighting to have satisfied 
the combative instinct of the British race for at least a generation. 
Substantially the Nation must act together as one party for a 
definite purpose. Later on, the Party system may re-appear 
purged of some of its militarism. The Nation has grown a little 
tired of those past struggles, and would be impatient if they were 
renewed during the present crisis. There is a class of politician 
ready to fight to the last for its principles, unwilling to concede 
‘anything to its opponent. It is apt to forget that the opponent 
may be equally numerous, well-equipped and obstinate. A public 
` meeting is called once every year to advocate the reform 
demanded. The old guard are invited to man’ the platform, and 
the hall, packed to the back of the galleries, resounds to an 
exposition of principles received with approving applause by the 
audience. Nothing further is done,.or can be done, because the 
practical politicians are forbidden to make any concession to the 
opposing party, although such concession -would secure the 
substantial benefit of reform demanded. The audience return to 
their homes in a glow of enthusiasm, but do not expect to carry 
the subject any further that season; and, in fact, are willing to 
defer its consideration to the following year, when a similar 
demonstration takes place and the declaration of principles is 
repeated. This may satisfy “the Stalwarts,’’ but it is certainly 
not good business. Gradually vested interests accompany the 
agitation. Societies and secretaries come into being; and: the 
‘demand for the whole bill, and nothing but the bill, is strengthened 
still more. Ultimately the measure takes legislative form, and is 
passed after amendments have been reasonably admitted. 
' Statesmen are growing somewhat impatient of this loss of time; 
they want, to see the werk accomplished in their own lifetime. 
Now the opportune moment has arrived. To use it for a Party 
‘success is not worthy of these great days in which we are living. 
There is another consideration which ought not to be overlooked. 
‘The condition of the Empire, and of the nations immediately 
associated with us, may require temporary legislation for a period 
of.a few years following the war, which could be amended or 
discarded later on. e need time in which to estimate 
the new forces which are coming into existence, the requirements 
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of our friends, the attitude of our foes, and the fresh channels 
which trade and labour may find their fuller expression. 1 
growth of the Empire into a closer co-operation, political 
economic, requires to be watched. Our relations to the United Ste 
of America are of vast importance now that the leadership of 
world has passed over to the Anglo-Saxon group of peop 
Germany challenged a world-dominion for the old type of emp 
She was in the direct succession of Babylon and of Rome. A 
great price humanity has bought its freedom—forever, we may hi 
—and rid itself of this unhallowed apostolic succession. Uy 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples, and their Allies, devolves the trustees 
of the world. Our day has arrived; and how shall we use the sac 
opportunity? Not in Party dissensions, in personalities, 
struggles for power. We must set our own house in order, and 
this purpose are bound to appeal to that new Electorate which 
late Parliament has called into being. ‘‘ By all means,” we 
told, “ but finish the war; call homé your armies; demobilise, < 
then summon your new voters to the poll. They are concernec 
the future. The duties of the past and of the present are matt 
for the existing Coalition and the outworn Parliament.” The f 
is overlooked that the future of this Empire has a direct refere 
to the terms of peace. Difficulties may arise; even honest differen 
between the Allies on the interpretation of the conditions as f 
drafted, and on other matters implied but not clearly stated. 1 
moral support of the Nation is necessary to its representatives 
the Council of Peace. It is equally necessary that the Governm 
should not be interrupted in its work by distraction on the Ho 
Front—the attempt of a faction to misrepresent the temper < 
purpose of the Nation. Efforts at such disturbance are less lik 
‘to be made when there has been a definite and constitutio 

expression of National feeling. 
JOSEPH CoMPTON-RICKETT 


HI. 


T HE recoil from a General Election which was so universally : 
while the war was in progress, is more than justified by 
situation that defines itself since the signing of the armisti 
So little ground was there for a resort to the poll when the pr 
campaign for it was set on foot, that it remains a matter for p 
- plexity to find pretexts now that we are free to resume politi 
conflict at home. 

Leaders and led are alike conscious of the puzzle. The Pri 
Minister (who, on this head was not fully reported in “1 
Tmes’’), declares to his special supporters that his Libe 
policy is unchanged, and his need for Liberal support pa 
mount; while the Chancellor of the Exchequer vouchsafes | 
an Official report of his speech to his partys from wh 
nothing is to be gathered. The familiar allusion to “ dumping 
in the Premier’s letter to the Unionist gathering is the oj 
approach to a concrete pronouncement on controversial issu 
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Liberalism, on the other hand, has broadly and clearly defined 
it@ aims at the recent Manchester Conference; and neither the Prime 
Ministermor Mr. Bonar Law professes to dissent from any of its 
positions. 

In the circumstances, the appeal of the Prime Minister to the 
nation to banish faction has its humorous aspect. It is precisely 
for faction that his own party stands. There is nothing else to 
differentiate it from the body from which it originally broke away. 
Translated into the language of actuality, the appeal would run: 
“ Now that I am at the top, with the support of a certain selection 
of Urionists and Labourites, let us preserve that balance of power, 
and devote ourselves to the problems of peace with the same suspen- 
sion of party bias as prevailed after I had obtained command. 
The essential thing is, that I should remain in command. But 
already Labour has seceded, and the faction is more obviously 
faction than ever. 

If Mr. Lloyd George had been of the temper which transcends 
faction, he had a magnificent,opportunity to reveal it when victory 
was achieved in the field. He had but to say that, the cause of the 
Allies being his main concern as Prime Minister, he gladly 
withdrew from his temporary position of control now that that 
cause was secure. Such an act would have ensured to him a far 
greater and more real political success than any he has achieved. 
But Mr. Lloyd George is not so constituted as to be moved to 
take such a course. As his own ascendancy was his driving force 
during the war, so it remains. His craving for an election while 
the war was at its intensest strain was the expression of his primarily 
personal relation to the whole matter. Of necessity he declared 
that such an election ought to be fought on the sole issue of the 
continuance of the war; because a contest on domestic issues at 
such a time would have been at once odious and dangerous. But 
nothing could be plainer than the entire lack of need for an election 
on the war issue. The motive lay outside the national situation; 
it was the future of Mr. Lloyd George, not of the war or the nation, 
that was under consideration. 

In that respect, the state of affairs remains inevitably unchanged. 
The future of Mr. Lloyd George is the problem that first and last 
concerns the Prime Minister. All the delays, all the postpone- 
ments, after the nation had been, in effect, told to prepare for an 
election, have arisen from the need to play for faction. The meet- 
ings of the Prime Minister’s Liberal. wing, and of the Unionist 
party had first to be waited for; and then the meeting of the 
Labour Party must disclose the balance of forces in that quarter 
before the pronouncement could be made. The Premier’s supporters 
in the Liberal Party mafle no secret of the situation. The election 
was to be fought for the greater good of the Lloyd George interest : 
it must be timed so as to yield him the largest possible amount 
of personal success. 

Such calculations are always more or less nugatory. Nothing 
can be more precarious than the mere personal vogue of a political 
leader when it is relied on to do the work of either character or 
doctrine. No amount of immediate popularity over the conclusion 
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of the war could secure to Mr. Lloyd George the solid ascendancy 
earned by statesmen whose careers are shaped by convictien. 
Doubtless, it is his past experience of the gusts of politieal favour 
and disfavour that make him so peculiarly alive to the possibilities 
of change in the political weather. It was but- a few years before 
the war that he was being hunted round the political arena by a 
most rabid pack, headed by some of the journalists and many of 
the Unionists who now extol him. More than any politician of 
his time, he has forfeited friendships, and captured enmities. Such 
an experience comes of cast of character, and will continue, with 
its accumulating risks. 

The lesson of the whole situation for the voters who can read it, 
is to have regard above all things to the past policy and general 
trustworthiness of the candidates to whom they give their suffrages. 
There is no clear question of political policy or principle before, 
them. The Prime Minister once more professes his desire to give 
Home Rule to Ireland, leaving Ulster out; and the Unionists make 
no counter-pronouncement. No one can yet tell at what point, or in 
what way, the tariffist forces behind him will begin or press the 
attack upon Free Trade which they notoriously long to deliver, 
The earnest Liberal elector, then, can but take reasonable care 
to get assurances on those heads from those who solicit his suffrage, 
and, for the rest, have regard to their character for consistency and 
veracity. These are specially important qualities at a time when 
parties avowedly face a new future, without any determining lead 
from old party antagonisms. 

In a word, the ‘‘new democracy,” the expanded electorate, is 
faced by a crisis of the kind that tests the strength and weakness 
of democracy. From the days of Alcibiades the demos has been 
at times swayed by leaders rather than by principles. It was a 
belief in the possibility of playing on this weakness that underlay 
all the manceuvring during the summer on the question of the 
time to be chosen for an appeal to the electorate. The manner and 
outcome of the appeal now about to be made will be on that account 
doubly interesting. If the electorate is substantially equal to the 
occasion, it will elect a Parliament in which faction will cease to 
be the force it was, either in the days of acrimonious strife between 
two parties, or in the more recent days of press campaigning and 
personal intrigue. 

Faction of the old sort has been made distasteful to many by 
the chastening experience of five years of desperate war. Faction 
of the other sort was always distasteful in this country, and skill 
in conducting it never for long made the fortune of any British 
politician. Those who give or seek a peysonal vote for Mr. Lloyd 
George can best vindicate their own political sincerity by recognising 
that a tactic of personal ascendancy has no excuses in a period of 
reconstruction, and by acting accordingly. To persist in the 
course of “‘ scuttling ’’ any Liberal candidates who refuse to give a 
declaration of personal allegiance to Mr. Lloyd George, will 
be to force to the front the personal questions which Mr. 
George’s friends would be well advised to leave alone. If they 
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were prudent, they would thankfully accept the ‘‘ magnanimous: 
gesture’ of Mr. Asquith. 


. J. M. ROBERTSON. 


IV. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE is a master of the conjuror’s art, which 
is essentially that of surprise. He has invented a new 
political device, which the most ingenious politicians of the 

last three centuries had not discovered—namely, that of a Generat 
Election without contests. We had all thought that, in the 
Democracy of the British Constitution, slowly elaborated during 
the past three quarters of a century, it was for the people at stated 
intervals to decide the main lines of public policy. The very object 
of a General Election was to take the verdict of the electorate upon 
the great issues of the hour. The rival policies were to be submitted 
by their respective advocates, and the electors, by their choice of 
candidates, were to decide on which general lines the necessary 
business of the State was to be conducted. By an extraordinary 
political innovation, Mr. Lloyd George is seeking to subvert this 
essential basis of the Constitution as we have understood it. The 
audacity of the conception takes one’s breath away. A bargain is 
made with the leaders and the sitting Members of Parliament, in 
which they are persuaded, for the sake of avoiding rivalry at the 
polls, to a compromise of their past differences. This is then 
presented to the public as a sort of sacred union, a sacrifice of 
personal ambitions in the cause of national efficiency. So far as 
can be contrived by all the powers and influences of the Govern- 
ment, the Party Whips, the several Party Headquarters, and the 
well-organised Press, all rival candidatures are to be eliminated ; 
so that there may stand before the electorate in each constituency 
one candidate only, who has satisfied the careful investigation of 
the Prime Minister’s staff that he can be relied on—this is publicly 
proclaimed and avowed—not only to hold the right opinions, not 
merely to give a general support to the Government measures on 
second reading, but unequivocally and unreservedly to ‘‘ support 
the Government ” in whatever it may do or propose. Mr. Lloyd 
George becomes angry when this is described as the device ‘of 
demanding a blank cheque. But that isexactly what it is. The care- 
fully selected and approved official candidates, who will have ac- 
cepted the bride of an uncontested return to Parliament in exchange 
for a definite pledge to support a Government of unknown composi- 
tion, in a programme of reconstruction which is avowedly not yet 


` worked out, to be undertgken by projects and methods which Mr- 


Lloyd George confesses to be still undecided, are to bring back 
from the constituencies a blank cheque, on which the Premier and 
the colleagues whom he is hereafter to select, are to be free, for a 
period of five years, to write what they think fit. 

But the electorate is, so far as the Prime Minister’s plan can be 
carried out, not even to be allowed the luxury of deciding whether 
or not it will entrust Mr. Lloyd George and the colleagues whom 
he will subsequently select, with the blank cheque that he desires. 
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The plan is to deprive the elector of any power of choice. To and 
fro go the hurrying feet of the emissaries in every constituency*in 
which Liberal and Unionist, Labour and National Party eandidates 
are already in the field, and honestly propounding their several 
policies for the electorate to choose between them. This, it is said, 

will never do. The unity of the nation will be impaired. There 
must be, so everyone is informed, in each constituency only one 
Coalition candidate; and by cajolery and argument, not unaided 
by arrangements and promises that will subsequently come to light, 

the superfluous candidates are daily being induced to stand aside. 

The openly avowed aim is to reduce the “number of candidates in 
each constituency to one, and thus avoid any division of the nation 
at this hour of crisis—that is to say, to get everywhere an 
uncontested return of the official candidate; or, at worst, to leave 
this officially guaranteed supporter of Mr. ‘Llovd George to fight 
only the “ freak ” candidate who will poll no great number of votes, 
buka who cannot be induced to withdraw. The electorate is thus to 
be tricked out of its power to decide the issue. 

The humour of the situation is that this audacity is to be carried 
out immediately after the adoption of the widest Franchise Law 
ever drafted, by the very Ministers and Members who were 
responsible for its enactment. We have summoned to the councils 
of the nation some eight million women. The proposal of Mr, 
Lloyd George is that they may amuse themselves with election 
meetings, and (as matches are still scarce) they are to receive in the 
aggregate some millions of election addresses apparently designed 
to replenish the household stock of spills. But these newly 
enfranchised electors, who perhaps fondly imagined that they were 
going to discharge a momentous responsibility, are not to be 
allowed to give any decisions en allowed, if Mr. Lloyd 
George has his way, to cast their votes—because there will be, 
without their having been consulted, only one candidate, and 
therefore no poll. We had the Members of Parliament tumbling 
over each other, a few short months ago, in their eagerness to give 
every soldier a vote, even if he was only nineteen, and had no 
fixed abode. Now we have these same Members of Parliament 
conspiring, by diligently seeking to get all rival candidatures with- 
drawn, to prevent these four million soldiers from exercising the 
franchise which we took such pride in promising to them. The very 
magnitude of this projected negation of Democracy—-this audacious 
throwing upon the scrap-heap of the central feature of the British 
Constitution—leaves one speechless. 

The Labour Party, at any rate, refuses definitely to join in this 
conspiracy against the electorate. All gorts of approaches were 
privately made, every possible inducenfent was used, with this 
member or that, to get the Party to ‘* stand in really, the whole 
proceeding reminds one of nothing so much as the contrivances of 
the little band of conspirators with whom Louis Napoleon carried 
out the plébiscite that ratified his usurpation of 1851, as described 
in Zola’s Son Excellence Eugène Rougon—but fortunately without 
success. The thousand delegates who, on November 14th, came 
up to the Party Conference from their trade union branches and 
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local organisations could not be got at; and by a decisive vote of 
-dver two millions they opted for the straight issue. The Labour 
Party candidates will go to the poll against all the official influences 
in every constituency in which the necessary funds can be found. 
They will maintain the right of the electorate, and not any group 
of politicians, or any conspiracy of ‘sitting members, to give a 
decision at the polls between rival conceptions of national policy, 
and competing programmes of reconstruction. It is, to use an 
historic phrase, an appeal from the new to the old Whigs. Are we, 
or are we not, to keep in our own hands as citizens the right freely 
to decide, not only whom we will send to Parliament, but on what 
general lines of policy the Government is to proceed ? 

The Labour Party, it is already certain, will not stand alone in 
this maintenance of the constitutional position. There will be, it is 
plain, other candidates who will not surrender their right of 
independent judgment, and who will not throw away the opinions 
they have already formed on the’ momentous issues before the 
nation. There will be Liberals and Radicals, there will be 
independent Unionists and Conservatives with constitutional 
prejudices, who are refusing to utter the shibboleth that will ensure 
them the support of the Government machinery, and who will 
insist on going to the poll. How many others will succumb, and 
who they will be, is in these days uncertain. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
great coup, which may possibly bring him the immediate triumph 
at which he aims, will be found, we suggest, like so many others 
of his legislative and administrative audacities, not to have the 
qualities of a lasting success. It is not in this way that he can win, 
for the solution of the difficult problems of social reconstruction, 
that ‘‘consciousness of consent,’ in which the strength of 
democratic government resides. 

Without the strength given by this ‘‘ consciousness of consent,” 
what will be the power of the Government and the House of 
Commons to solve the momentous problems with which they have 
to deal? What of the financial situation? Are we to bear the 
burden of the war debt in proportion to our “ ability to pay,” as 
the Labour Party demands, involving quite unprecedented Death 
Duties and a Capital Levy; or is this burden to be shuffled off by 
the property owners (as has been the case after every previous war) 
on to the shoulders of the great mass of salaried, or wage-earning 
folk by Customs and Excise Duties, high rates of postage and 
tailway fares, and all the manifold contrivances for making the 
‘burden fall, we may almost say, inversely as the ability to pay? 
What strength will a Ministry without a mandate have to compel 
the House of Lords to accept either an honest Budget or any 
genuine reform of the Land? What of the problems of Labour? 
Is Unemployment to be as far as possible prevented by the 
deliberate Government action that we know to be possible; or is it, 
in the name of Freedom of Enterprise, to bé as heretofore allowed 
to occur, and then to be expensively, wastefully, and demoralisingly 
relieved by insurance funds or otherwise? What of the problem 
of housing? Are we, in order to make good the shortage in the 
United Kingdom of a million houses, to call in the private enter- 
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prise of the investor in cottage property, and therefore let the 
Rent Restriction Act expire, and permit a vast bound upward 
of rents, in the very crisis of demobilisation, so as to eycourage 
his investment; or must we insist on the Local Authorities, with. 
£300,000,000 capital provided from the Exchequer, and the 
necessary Grants in Aid to prevent any charge on the rates, them- 
selves undertaking the investment, and giving the orders to the 
local builders? What about prices? Is the householder—the 
women electors are keenly alive to this issue—to be left unpro-. 
tected, under the pretext of bringing to an end all the war bureau- 
cracy, against the extortions of the capitalist combinations in all 
industries, which the Government has been encouraging, and which 
are now demanding, as the price of their political support, not only 
freedom to charge what they like for their wares, and protective: 
Customs Duties against the foreigner, but also direct Government 
assistance of one or other sort; or shall the Government boldly 
assume the duty of restraining the action of these industrial 
monopolists, by legally fixed maximum prices? What of the 
railways, canals, mines, and national factories? There is now in 
the hands of the Government some £2,500,000,000 worth of enter- 
prises of this sort, equal in value to more than a third of the entire 
National Debt. Is this valuable industrial capital to be simply 
handed back to competitive private enterprise, to be used as a 
means of profiteering ; or shall it be maintained in the hands of the 
community, with all equitable compensation to the private interests: 
concerned, to be applied solely with the purpose of the greatest 
public advantage? It is over these issues, and a hundred others of 
like nature, that the cleavage of policy and the divergence of electoral: 
programmes must now turn. On all these issues the Labour Party 
is placing before every elector explicit and definite proposals, for 
him to support or oppose. It is upon such questions as these that 
a large majority of the fifteen million electors (out of twenty 
millions), whom we are now calling to the poll for the first time 
in their lives, will claim to decide. And if Mr. Lloyd George has 
his way, and smothers at this election the voice of the nation, these 
millions of men and women will realise in the coming years of 
stress and upheaval, that they have been tricked and done. Wilk 
_that make for peace? Is that the antidote to Bolshevism ? 


SIDNEY WEBB.. 


THE EASTERN AND WESTERN 
° CONTROVERSY. 


e 
HE Eastern and Western controversy, which has raged 
persistently from the early days of the war, has passed into 
history, and it is possible to review the whole question in the 
light of events now gone by. 

The controversy has been chiefly British because Great Britain, 
with her great Eastern responsibilities, was in closer touch than 
any of the Allies with the problems of the East; because she was. 
the most closely affected by Germany’s Eastern ambitions; and 
because she alone possessed the naval power and the mercantile 
marine necessary for the transport of great overseas expeditions, 
and for keeping open long lines of sea communications. The 
discussion may be said to have begun in the winter of 1914 when 
continuous trench lines were first established from the North Sea 
to the frontiers of Switzerland. There were many who were then 
impressed by the difficulty of gaining a decision in the West, where 
the enemy could only be defeated by frontal attacks upon strongly 
entrenched positions. They were appalled at the cost of victory 
won by such methods, and set out to seek some easier way of 
attaining our end. They argued that, the power of Great Britain 
being amphibious, could be best exercised by her land and sea. 
forces in combination, and that it was false strategy to attack the 
enemy where he was strongest. 

The fallacy of this argument was that it overlooked the fact 
that if France were conquered the Alliance was broken up and 
the enemy triumphed. With Germany in possession of the 
Channel Ports England would be menaced by invasion, and 
dependent as she was on sea-borne imports for her existence she 
would be in grave danger, despite her naval power, of being 
throttled by the enemy’s submarines. Even if Germany did not 
proceed to either of these measures during the present war she 
would, after exacting her own terms from France and Belgium, be 
able to fall upon Great Britain at her leisure. The security of the 
Western Front was therefore vital both to France and to Great 
Britain, and though early in 1915 Germany decided to direct her 
great effort against Russia, she might at any time, if she saw a 
favourable opportunity, have reverted to her original defensive 
policy in the East and attacked the Allies in France and 
Belgium. Now while Great Britain was engaged in converting’ 
her small Regular Army into a National Army she had’ 
neither trained soldiers in sufficient numbers nor equipment 
in sufficient quantity both to assist France and Belgium 
in making the Westérn Front secure and to equip con- 
siderable expeditions in other theatres of war. Nevertheless. 
the Easterners were so convinced of the correctness of their çon- 
tentions that they succeeded little by little irt gaining their point,. 
and they did’this the 1aore easily because we had neglected at the 
outbreak of war to establish adequate machinery for the scientific 
co-ordination of policy and strategy, and for fitting plans to the 
means available for carrying them through. The more powerful 
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advocates won, and it so happened that the Easterners numbered 
in their ranks many skilled controversialists. ` 
The arguments in favour of the expedition to the Dardanelles 
were very convincing in appearance. The entry of Turkey into 
the war on the side of the Central Powers interrupted direct com- 
munication between Russia and her Western Allies ; Russia with 
her limited industrial development needed the munitions which 
could only be manufactured quickly and in sufficient quantities in 
the West, and both Great Britain and France needed access to 
Russia’s stores of grain and oil ; if Constantinople could be seized 
and Turkey forced to make peace, not only would communications 
be established between Russia and the West, but the troops main- 
tained by Russia on the Caucasian frontier and those which Great 
Britain had to employ for the defence of Egypt and India would be 
released for employment against the chief enemy ; the influence 
of the Allies in the Balkans would become predominant, and the 
dream of completing the encirclement of the enemy by establishing 
a Danube front connecting with Italy through Montenegro and with 
Russia through Roumania might well be realised. Moreover, 
Germany’s Drang nach Osten, the scheme of opening a great road 
under German control through Constantinople to the Persian Gulf, 
would collapse if Turkey were defeated. Further, Russia, who 
‘was being pressed by Turkey in the Caucasus, was appealing for 
help, and no help could be more effective than a measure which 


forced Turkey to cefend Constantinople. There was every ` 


justification for the Dardanelles expedition provided sufficient force 
to carry it through successfully could be made available withoui 
prejudice to the security of the Western front. ‘There was no such 
military force available in the spring of 1915, but the advocates of 
the expedition believed that the advent of the Dreadnought, with 
its guns of great power, had altered the balance in favour of the 
ship against the fort. They, therefore, pressed for a naval attack 
against the Dardanelles, which was attempted but failed. The 
teaching of history was confirmed, and the naval gun on its unstable 
platform proved incapable of mastering the gun on terra firma. 
It was then argued that having put our hands to the plough we could 
not turn back, and that our prestige in the East would be ruined 
for ever if, having attempted an attack upon Constantinople, we 
abandoned our efforts at the first check. The military expedition 
then followed, after the naval attack had given the enemy warning 
of our intentions. 

The expedition to the Dardanelles illustrates very clearly the 
dangers which beset what soldiers term ‘‘ side shows.” It is very 
easy to say ‘‘ I will go so far and no further,” but it is extremely 
difficult to adhere to this resolution in wa. A naval attack upon 
the Dardanelles could not affect the strength of the Allied forces on 
thg Western front, but when the naval attack proved unsuccessful 
the advocates of the ®xpedition said, t Think what the effect will be 
if we stop now, when we have just begun. The fhoral effect of 
failure in the Balkans and in the East will be crushing. Our hold 
upon Egypt and upon India will be imperilled. Italy, now a 
possible ally, will remain neutral, while Bulgaria, who is wavering, 
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will decide against us. Quite a small military force will make 
saccess certain. The absence of such a small force from the 
Western, front will never be felt, while the effect of victory will be 
of immeasurable importance.” When the first landing took place, 
and met with some success, it was argued that just a few reinforce- 
ments were necessary to make victory certain. And so the process 
continued, until at last a considerable army was employed in the 
Dardanelles, and the drain upon our resources which the expedition 
caused became very severe ; but none the less the force was not 
strong enough to carry through the task. We had not got the 
trained men to keep our divisions up to strength, nor had we the 
equipment and munitions required to make attack successful. So, 
from an apparently harmless beginning, the expedition became an 
ulcer which sapped our strength. It is the extraordinary difficulty 
of limiting military commitments, once they are undertaken, which 
makes soldiers suspicious of side shows, however attractive’they 
may appear when first mooted. It would be wrong to say that the 
Dardanelles expedition achieved no results, for it undoubtedly 
contributed materially to the exhaustion of Turkey, and detained 
round Constantinople large Turkish forces who might otherwise 
have been attacking us in Egypt or Mesopotamia, or assisting the 
Germans against Russia. But the results obtained were in no way 
commensurate with the expenditure of force, and there can be 
little doubt that if the expedition had never been undertaken, victory 
on the Western front would have been obtained much sooner. 

Had we been wise enough to establish Unity of Command from 
the beginning of the war, a single generalissimo surveying the 
whole field would have seen that the Allies had not the resources 
in 1915 to carry on two great offensives simultaneously, and that 
to detach from the Western front sufficient forces to make victory 
over Turkey certain would have been to incur unwarrantable risks 
in France and Flanders. 

The failure of the Dardanelles expedition followed not long 
after the failure of Joffre’s great attempt in 1915 to break 
through on the Western front, and this latter event confirmed the 
Eastern school in their opinion that the position in France was one 
of stale-mate. Many of them had long wished to reinforce Serbia 
and to carry out a campaign against Austria which would bring 
in Roumania, cut off Turkey from direct communication with the 
Central Powers, and complete the encirclement of the latter. Again 
the advantages to be obtained by such a campaign, if successful, 
were very great. But again it was a question of ways and means. 
Germany and Austria occupied a central position with reference to 
their enemies, and they controlled an admirable nétwork of railway 
communications. It was quite impossible for the Allies with their 
long sea communications, exposed to submarine attack, to compete 
with the enemy’s shorter and safe land communications. If it paid 
us to go round the outside of the circle to attack the enemy at some 
apparently weak point on the circumference, it certainly paid the 
enemy to defend that weak point. As it is quite impossible to keep 
secret the vast preparations required for a great overseas expedition, 
the enemy would get warning, and his position enabled him to get 
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to the threatened point in ample time. More important still, he 
could, once he had made the threatened front secure, and had 
involved us in a distant enterprise, withdraw his surplys troops 
far more quickly to the vital Western front than the Allies could 
possibly hope to do. As regards the Balkan campaign, the harbours 
available as bases are few and of limited capacity, there are few 
roads and railways, and the country is exceptionally mountainous 
and difficult, and therefore the advantages as to rapidity of 
movement were altogether on the side of the enemy. The pros and 
‘cons of a great offensive campaign in the Balkans were eagerly 
debated during the greater part of 1916, but again the arguments 
were altogether in favour of the Westerners, and the matter was 
clinched by the development of the submarine campaign, which so 
imperilled our sea communications and limited the amount of 
shipping available as to put overseas expeditions out of court. 

On the Westera Front the great events of 1916 were the 
Battles of Verdun and of the Somme. The Battle of Verdun 
ended in complete failure for the Germans, and cost them enormous 
losses. The Battle of the Somme was so far successful that it 
effected the relief of Verdun and precipitated the German retreat 
to the Hindenburg line, but the price we had to pay for these 
results was very high, and they were in no way decisive. The 
effect of this was to convince the Eastern school that they were 
‘more than ever right in their opinion that it was impossible to 
win the war outright in the West, except at a price that would leave 
the victor in little better case than the vanquished. The submarine 
had for the time being precluded another overseas expedition, 
‘but there remained the possibility of attacking Austria, who was 
regarded as one of the weak links in the chain of the Central 
Powers, and could be reached by land. But here again the 
-difficulty of turning the flank of a centrally-placed enemy at once 
became apparent. France and Italy are linked by only two lines 
-of railway, which having to traverse mountain ranges have very 
limited capacity, while Germany could reinforce the Austrians 
‘on the Italian Front by numerous and much shorter lines. Further, 
the position of the Italian Army, as it stood at the beginning of 
1917, with its main front on the Isonzo, was one of peculiar 
-difficulty. It was, in fact, holding an immense salient with one 
flank in the Alps, easily accessible to Germany, and the other along 
the Adriatic. It was only possible to strike into Austria from the 
head of the salient—that is, from the Isonzo Front. An attack 
on the Alpine Front led to nothing decisive, and would have been 
exceptionally difficult to carry through. But the Italian armies 
only held the fringe of the mountains skirting the plains of Venetia 
and Lombardy, and it would have been a matter of no very great 
‘difficulty for an enemy, who could bring up sufficient force quickly, 
to break through into the plains and cut the communications of 
the armies battling beyond the Isonzo. This is, in fact, very much 
what happened at Caporetto at the end of Octobef, 1917, when 
the Italian armies were driven back to the Piave with very heavy 
‘loss. For these reasons the arguments in favour of the attempt 
‘to seek the way round through Italy were not convincing. 
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On the other hand, the Campaign of 1917 on the Western Front 
‘was not conspicuously more successful than those of the previous 
years. Repeated assaults were made on the enemy’s positions, but 
they did*not appear to have brought a decision in favour of the 
Allies any nearer. The situation at the end of 1917 was that the 
Westerner had been unable to make good his claim that the war 
could be won on the Western Front, and that the Easterner had 
been unable to find his way round. There was a certain amount 
of recrimination between the two schools, the Westerners main- 
taining that if all the troops who had been wasted on outside 
enterprises had been on the Western Front we should have been 
much further forward than we were, while the Easterners replied 
that if all the men who had been fruitlessly sacrificed in France 
and Flanders had been used to find a way round, the flank of the 
Central Powers would have been turned. In the meantime Russia 
had collapsed, and the situation on the Asiatic Fronts had been 
profoundly modified. Maude had broken down the enemy’s 
defence before Kut, had occupied Baghdad, and inflicted a series 
of defeats upon the Turks in Mesopotamia. The Turks, with the 
help of their German friends, had made great preparations for 
the recapture of Baghdad, and had assembled considerable forces 

. for this purpose around the railway junction of Aleppo in Syria. 
‘The British forces which had been defending Egypt had worked 
their way across the Sinai Desert to the south frontier of Palestine, 
and in October, 1917, Allenby struck at the Turks holding Gaza 
‘and Beersheba, with the object of breaking up the concentration 
at Aleppo and of upsetting the campaign against Baghdad. 
Allenby won an overwhelming success, and not only achieved his 
object of drawing in the Turkish forces from Aleppo, but gained 
possession of Jerusalem and Jaffa. Encouraged by this success 
the Easterners returned to the charge. They maintained that the 
Turkish power was obviously on the decline, which was true, that 
the defection of Russia had made it more than ever impossible to 
‘gain a decision on the Western Front, and that the only practical 
step towards winning the war was to give Turkey a knock-out 
blow. The answer of the Westerners to this was, that the great 
access of German strength in the West, due to the Russian collapse, 
made it essential for us to concentrate every available man in 
France and Flanders, and that we could not afford to carry out 
offensive campaigns in other quarters. The Easterners’ reply was 
that we had been unable to gain any decisive result on the Western 
Front when we were in very superior force, and that the Germans 
would not do any better against us; in fact, they reverted to their 
old argument of stale-mate in the West. This was how the matter 
‘stood when the campaign of 1918 opened, and for a time at least, 
the Germans took the law into their own hands. 

The successes won by the Germans in the spring of 1918 came 
as a rude shock to the Allies. Lines whigh had been deerhed 
impenetrable were overrun, and the enemy made enormous captures 
of prisoners and guns. Those who had maintained that a military 
decision in the West was an impossibility suddenly awoke to the 
fact that not only was a decision possible, but there was grave 
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danger that the decision would be against us. The vital character 
of the Western front was at once apparent, and every possible 
measure was taken to strengthen it. Of these measures the chief 
was America’s response to the Allies’ appeal to her, and the rapid 
transportation of American troops to France mainly in British 
bottoms, the provision of which entailed a wholesale reduction of 
imports. This, in turn, increased the cost of living in Great 
Britain and caused considerable hardship, which was met 
with admirable cheerfulness. Next in importance came the 
belated dispatch of reinforcements from England, and the equally 
belated transfer of troops from the Eastern theatres to the Western 
front. 

The events of this year on the Western front have done much to 
clear the air. Professional soldiers had almost unanimously 
maintained from the first that the decisive defeat of Germany on the 
Western front was possible, and that the trench lines could be 
penetrated. Before 1918 they had been unable to prove the truth 
of their assertions. They had made repeated attempts to break 
through the enemy’s front, and had tried a variety of methods which 
had met with a varying degree of success ; but the enemy had 
invariably managed to check their attempts before any advantage 
which materially, affected the situation on the front as a whole had 
been won. German Great Headquarters always had warning of our 
intentions, and kept a finger on the pulse of the Western front. 
Making use of their admirable system of railway communications, 
they brought over a division or two from the Russian front to 
restore the situation whenever they found themselves hard pressed 
in France. 

The extreme Easterner either could not or would not see that the 
German forces on the Eastern front were a potential reserve to their . 
armies in the West, but the disasier of March 21st convinced even 
him for a time. It was then that Ludendorff found one method of 
breaking through the impenetrable barrier, and Foch later 
discovered a better. 

The campaign of 1918 clearly established the following facts. 
First, that the Western Front was the vital front, and could not be 
weakened with impunity. Secondly, that given right methods of 
attack the enemy’s barrier in the West was penetrable. . That being 
so, it followed that the gaining of complete victory over the Germans 
in the West was a question of building up a sufficient superiority of 
force. Itis now obvious to everyone that it was necessary to avoid 
any chance of failure to protect the vitals of the Allies in France, 
and that there is nothing to be said for the policy which maintained 
in the East, after the break up of Russia, larger forces than were 
required for defence. On April oth last the Prime Minister and Lord 
Curzon were at pains to explain that they had not done so, but 
Allenby’s latest despatch makes it clear that after March 21st two 
British divisions, ten British infantry battalions, nine yeomanry 
regiments, five machine-gun companies, and eight, and a half 
batteries of heavy artillery were transported from Palestine to 
France, still leaving Allenby with the normal proportion of white to 
native troops. What then becomes of the Prime Minister’s state- 
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e 
ment of April oth that in Palestine and Egypt all but three divisions 
were either Indian or contained a very, very small proportion of 
wifite troops ? : 

One ofthe principal arguments of the Easterner broke down as 
soon as it was established that his theory of stale-mate in the West 
was untenable. Equally one of the arguments of the Westerner 
no longer held, when the enemy was so hard pressed in France 
that he could no longer detach troops to the secondary theatres, 
when, in fact, he could no longer make use of his central position. 
From the middle of August, when Ludendorff, in consequence of his 
defeats, was compelled to ask for Austrian help on the Western 
front, the whole strategical situation was fundamentally changed. 
There was no longer any chance of the Germans getting to the 
circumference first. That change was brought about by victory in 
the West. 

As is the case in most controversies, there is in this of Easterners 
and Westerners truth.in the arguments of both sides. The extreme 
Westerner, who would have neglected the rest of the world and put 
every man into France, and the extreme Easterner, who would have 
reduced the forces on the Western front to a bare minimum, and 
expected to win the war elsewhere, were both wrong. The Allies 
in general, and Great Britain in particular, have interests outside 
the Western front which had to be protected, and force was 


“necessary for their protection. It was, therefore, only common- 


sense that the fullest possible use should in the general interest be 
made of all Allied troops whom it was necessary to detach from 
the main theatre. Equally the Allies possess large military and 
naval resources which cannot for climatic and geographical reasons 
be employed on the Western front. For example, Great Britain in 
1914 tried the experiment of using Indian troops in the West, but 
it was found that the cold damp winter of Flanders affected the 
health of these troops to an extent which interfered with their 
military efficiency. It is not only justifiable, but necessary, that 
the fullest possible use of the military power of India should be 
made where it tin be employed. Equally it is not possible to 
make use of the armies of Greece and Serbia on the Western front, 
and it was in the common interest that they should make their 
weight felt in the Macedonian theatre. The essential principle is that 
once it had been established that the Western front was the main 
front, and that the complete defeat of Germany by direct attack was « 
certain, only such forces should be maintained elsewhere as could 
not for one cause or another be employed in the main theatre, or as 
were necessary to protect interests which could not be neglected, or 
as contributed directly to the success of the main operations. Ir 
almost every great war there has been the same conflict between 
the demands for concewtration of force and the demands for its 
dissipation, and the teaching of history is that success in war 
depends largely upon balancing these conflicting demands 
correctly. This is only possible when thost responsible for the 
higher condutt of the war have at their disposal a responsible 
adviser with the means of making a scientific survey of the whole 
field, and that they either accept his advice or appoint another 
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adviser. Almost all our troubles in the East, and they have been 
many, have arisen because, either the Government had neglected 
to see that it was provided with the means of obtaining considered 
military advice, or because when it had such means, ard did not 
like the advice, it called in other advisers without considering 
whether they were in a position to review the whole problem. In 
short, we have wasted many lives and much treasure because our 
statesmen have not realised what a General Staff should be and 
how they should use it. 

In a certain section of the Press it has been maintained that the 
controversy has in the main been one between the statesman with 
vision and the narrow-minded soldier who, unable to look beyond 
the Western front, shut his eyes to the glorious possibilities which 
victory in the East would open out. My own experience has been 
to the contrary. Even the imagination of the soldier was sufficient 
to enable him to grasp what Germany had gained by bringing 
Turkey into the war on her side, and the advantage to her of 
opening a road through the Balkans and Constantinople to the 
East, but it did require both vision, knowledge, and training to 

-see what the defeat of Turkey and of Bulgaria involved. There 
was no difficulty in seeing the end, but there was difficulty in 
arriving at the means to obtain the end. The amateur strategist 
usually approaches a military problem from his own side only, the 
professional looks at it also from the enemy’s point of view. That 
is a task which requires trained vision and imagination in a high 
degree. 

At last we have won in the East all that the most sanguine 
‘Kasterner has ever hoped for, but it has been won as the consequence 
of the defeat of our chief enemy and of our naval blockade. 
Bulgaria, Turkey, and Austria, whose stamina was unequal to the 
Strain of a prolonged war, have for the past year been in a condition 
bordering on internal exhaustion. Turkey, militarily the weakest 
of the three, was in a measure protected by the fact that we could 
not get at her vitals, and were compelled to attack the extremities 
of her Empire. The difficulties of the country and climate and the 
ever-growing length of our communications were the chief obstacles 
in the way of complete victory. Bulgaria and Austria maintained 
till near the end a facade of military strength, but all three were only 
kept in the war by the prospect of a German triumph. As soon 
as it became clear that Germany not only could not help them but 
was herself in danger of defeat, the rats began to leave the sinking 
ship. In each case our final triumph was expedited or made more 
certain by victory in the field in each theatre of war, and it is well 
for the future security of the world that this was so, for there is no 
lesson which teaches that war does not pay more thoroughly than 
defeat in battle. . 


e F. MAURICE. 


THE END AND THE BEGINNING. 
6 

Ss the early days of October a pageant of portentous events 

has passed before the gaze of the wondering world. We are 

living in great days, and for the present the epochal political 
dislocations which are happening both in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary baffle comprehension. The last acts in the world-drama 
of the war began when early in October Prince Max of Baden 
celebrated his installation as German Imperial Chancellor by 
promptly making overtures for peace to Washington on behalf of 
the Central Powers, notifying their acceptance of President 
Wilson’s famous fourteen points of January 8th last and the 
supplementary four conditions of September 27th as the basis of a 
settlement. Simultaneously, and in token of good faith, came 
Germany’s sudden and suspiciously easy conversion to democratic 
government, as demonstrated by constitutional changes which 
were soon seen to mean little, since they left the Emperor and the 
other federal Sovereigns as powerful and the Diet and the nation 
as impotent as before. These two unexpected occurrences were the 
first confession by Germany’s political and military rulers that the 
Empire had reached the end of its resources and that they regarded 
defeat as inevitable. In the course of the resulting exchange of 
diplomatic Notes there followed in quick succession the uncon- 
ditional surrender, and consequent withdrawal from the alliance of 
the Central Powers, first of Austria-Hungary and then of Turkey, 
leaving Germany isolated and thrown upon her own devices. 
Meanwhile, the brilliant strategy of Marshal Foch, supported by 
unexampled feats of valour and endurance by the Allied troops, 
was yielding a daily harvest of heartening victories. 

Long shaken by the menace of impending doom, the confidence 
of the German nation now collapsed altogether, and the ‘‘ will to 
victory ’’ gave place to a general and imperious demand for peace 
at any price. Before the beginning of November ominous signs’ 
of an insurrectionary temper had appeared, the due reward of 
Germany’s criminal encouragement of Bolshevism in Russia so 
long as outrage and devilry in that country seemed to suit her 
selfish ends. Growing disaffection and disorder at home, together 
with paralysing depression and enfeebled moral amongst the troops 
at the front, made the immediate cessation of hostilities necessary 
if Germany was to be saved from catastrophe both without and 
within, and the conditions of an armistice were settled during 
the first week of November. 

It was then too late to stay the demoralisation which had taken 
hold of the nation. The armistice mission which set out for the 
Allied Headquarters ore the Western Front travelled through a 
country séething with revolution, and before it had recrossed the 
lines, to urge the prompt acceptance of Marshal Foch’s conditiogs, 
the republican flag had been hoisted over Kiel and other large 
seaports and “industrial towns, including. the capital; and the 
All-Highest War Lord, who had been accustomed to boast that 
“there is only one will in the Empire and it is my will,” that 
“every one who opposes me I will smash,’’ and that “we 
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Hohenzollerns receive our crowns from God only,’’ had decided 
to resign his imperial and royal offices to'a Government composed 
of Radicals, Social Democrats, and Clericals, while the Crown 
Prince had been required in sympathy to renounce the sufccession. 
The Austro-Hungarian Empire had already fallen into fragments, 
and Emperor Karl, who deserved a better fate, had been left with 
a crown but, for the time being, without a throne. 

‘Since then a wave of republicanism has swept over Germany ; 
many other thrones have been hurriedly vacated and their occupants 
have taken flight, while the rulers who have been allowed to stay 
are busily endeavouring to make peace with their subjects—a 
“strong ° constitutional peace on democratic principles. In 
Berlin the reunited Social Democrats have taken over the Govern- 
ment of Prussia and the Empire, appropriating most of the 
Ministerial portfolios, though assigning several to members of 
the other two ‘‘ majority parties ’’; it is announced that a National 
Convention, elected on a general manhood and womanhood 
suffrage, is to be called, in order to determine Germany’s future 
form of Government; and the latest news of the Emperor and his 
eldest son comes from Holland, where both have taken refuge. 

Perhaps never before has such a sequence of startling events, of 
the kind which make history, been crowded into so short a space 
of time. It is a repetition on a more dramatic scale of the revolution 
of 1848, except that on this occasion the transformation of Germany 
promises to be real and permanent. Ata time when episodes of 
such magnitude and far-reaching importance are occurring, when 
rulers and thrones are falling and peoples and nations rising, when 
old thraldoms and oppressions are dying and freedom and justice 
are coming to birth, it is hopeless to form any clear idea of the 
ultimate issue, and the most that can be done with advantage is to 
direct attention to some of the main factors in the situation, and to 
suggest the probable influence of these upon the more immediate 
developments. 

The outstanding fact, and the fact which most matters for the 
world and the future, is the fall of the mightiest military Power 
known to history. Built up by the laborious and ambitious efforts 
of over fifty years (dating the starting point from the 
unconstitutional army reforms of Prussia in 1862), it has fallen in 
four. Its collapse has not been due, as was the case with Austria 
when she was beaten by Prussia in 1866, to an inherent weakness 
and rottenness which had existed but had not been perceived, but 
has been the result of a long and desperate struggle of its own 
deliberate choice. Germany, vaunting her big battalions, appealed 
to force for the paramountcy in Europe for which she craved, and 
by force she has been overthrown. She kas made a great fight— 
let us be magnanimous enough to admit it—and had she fought 
for a good cause, with clean weapons and a decent respect for the 
laws and customs of civilised warfare, her feat, as one of arms, 
endurance, and discipline, would have redounded for ever to her 
reputation. 

She has failed and been brought to the dust, however, because in 
forcing upon the world this awful war her military masters 
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miscalculated at every point and upon every issue. They miscal- 
gulated the armed forces at their command and the forces which 
their criminal action was bound to combine against them. Not 
recognising the duty of honour themselves, they confidently counted 
upon the neutrality of nations which were destined to prove amongst 
their most powerful antagonists and to give a decisive 
turn to the war both at its earliest and its closing stages. They 
miscalculated the power of intrigue, deceit, mendacity, and 
‘‘ methods of frightfulness.”” Above all—and let us not forget it 
ourselves in the proud hour of triumph—they left entirely out of 
their calculation the moral order of the universe. A war under- 
taken, as this war was, for the satisfaction of a spirit of overweening 
aggression, inaugurated by an act of perfidy unparalleled in history 
for sheer wickedness, and prosecuted by the aid of such foul 
weapons as we know of, was a challenge to morality and the 
conscience of mankind ; it could not have succeeded, could not 
have been allowed to succeed, for success would have meant the 
victory of might over right, of injustice over righteousness, and the 
enthronement of evil as the dominant world-Power of an indefinite 
future. 

The terms of the armistice are severe and humiliating, but there 
was no other alternative. Defeat had to be brought 
home to Germany in a form in which it ‘could not be 
ignored or explained away by the discredited military caste, or the 
hope of her repentance and redemption would have been remote. 
A slight blow to her pride might have irritated her, but it would 
not have gone to the seat of her moral malady ; only an over- 
whelming demonstration that not only her aggressive schemes but 
her military power had been shattered could have destroyed the 
spirit of arrogance and boastfulness with which she entered upon 
this cruel war. That demonstration has been given, and already 
there’are signs that it is not failing of the desired effect. 

And drastic and searching as the armistice terms are, they are 
transitory, and have been designed only to make as secure as is 
humanly possible the real peace of which they are intended to be 
the earnest. The layman unversed in military ways may not 
understand the object of a continued close blockade. One can 
only hope that the Allied Governments will as speedily and as fully 
as possible make good their promise to feed the half-starving 
populations of Germany and Austria, and until want has been 
relieved there will allow us, who throughout the war have never 
lacked, to wait for any alleviation of the existing food restrictions. 
A generous policy in this matter would be worth to the Allies the 
whole of Germany’s remaining battleships and the military occu- 
pation of half a hundretl more miles of territory across the Rhine, 
for it would help to convince the enemy nations that the armistice 
agreement has not been dictated by vindictive feelings, and waquld 
contribute powerfully th sustain in their Jards the spirit of order 
and legality, without which no stable peace at all will be possible. 

What does this crushing débâcle mean for Germany? What 
may it mean for the world? For Germany it means judgment 

‘upon, and the end of, \a foreign policy which for so many years 
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has kept the whole of Europe in apprehension and alarm. Just 
twenty-six years have passed since William II, addressing thoge 
of his subjects who were not taking readily to the ‘‘ new course ”’ 
upon which he entered shortly after the dismissal of *the first 
Chancellor—one of the most cautious, if least high-principled, 
statesmen who ever lived—pronounced a malediction upon all 
pessimists and endeavoured to rally the nation to his side with 
the boastful assurance, ‘I lead you to glorious days!” The 
first-fruits of the ‘‘ new course’? was the Weltpolitik which came 
to play so prominent a part in contemporary German history. Of 
Weltpolitik as the ex-Emperor understood the term Bismarck knew 
nothing atall. The term itself appeared in German political litera- 
ture at the end of 1870, but it is questionable whether it will be 
found in any of the speeches of the first Chancellor, and, in any case, 
the thing itself was entirely alien to his order of ideas. He had 
set Prussia and the Empire which came in 1871, upon a fateful 
path by the annexations of that year and of 1866 and 1864, but 
defending these as essential to national unity he had then ceased 
to covet further territory. The reorientation of Germany’s foreign 
policy which began early in the ‘nineties, taking the form of 
Imperialistic enterprises in all parts of the world, undertaken for 
the one purpose of increasing Germany’s influence and prestige, 
was an entire departure from the Bismarckian tradition. After 
the war of 1870-1 Bismarck had been accustomed to speak of 
Germany as, in Metternich’s phrase, a “saturated State.” 
‘There is nothing that we want to conquer,” he said, ‘‘ there is 
nothing that we wish to gain; we are satisfied with what we have, 
and it is a slander to attribute to us lust of conquest or expansion 
of any kind.” The words were true when spoken (1876) and they 
were true so long as Bismarck remained in office. 

No sooner did the second Emperor take the helm and become, 
as Bismarck said, “ his own Chancellor,” than the old wary policy 
of restraint, of concentration and consolidation, went the way of its 
author. Soon the Continental equilibrium which the first Chan- 
cellor had so dexterously succeeded in maintaining in Germany’s 
interest for twenty years was rudely disturbed. First, France and 
Russia became allies in 1891-3, and later Great Britain, upon whose 
friendship Bismarck had always set great store, even when he 
quarrelled with her Governments, was forced into an attitude of 
suspicion by the Emperor’s open threat of German naval pre- 
dominance; and the Dual Alliance was supplemented by the Anglo- 
French Entente Cordiale of 1904 and the Triple Entente of 1907. 
Even the delicate situation thus created, instead of sobering the 
Emperor, seemed only the more to increase his restlessness and 
hankering after prestige. He encouraged Austria in her ambitious 
Balkan policy, and converted the Triple Alliance, which Bismarck 
at his retirement in 1890 left unprovocativel, into an instrument of 
aggression. The crawning folly came in jAugust, 1914, when he 
staked the future of his Empire and his Aynasty upon a gamble 
whose issue was well and truly described\by one of the most evil 
of his counsellors, General von Bernharcli, as ‘‘ world-power or 
downfall.” Fortune has decided against} the Emperor and his 
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country, and the irony of their position in the hour of defeat and 
fpumiliation is that there are few people in the world, outside the 
Germanjc family, who question the justice of that decision or wish 
it otherwise. 

Of German “ prestige policy ’’ we shal] hear no more, not merely 
because it has ended in disaster and its author has been repudiated, 
but because for the first time in their history the German people 
have obtained control of their affairs. In face of the upheaval of 
the last few weeks, all the recent discussions, diplomatic and other- 
wise, as tc the precise value of the constitutional changes which: 
were introduced by Prince Max during the short term of his 
Chancellorship have for the present lost meaning and actuality, 
and it is no longer needful to urge or demonstrate their hollowness 
and inadequacy. The far-sighted Socialist leader, the late August 
Bebel used to say that democratic government would come in 
Germany only after her defeat in war, and M. Thiers predicted sti!] 
earlier that when Prussia had been democratised a new life would 
begin for all Europe. Both of these prophecies are in course of 
fulfilment. German autocracy and Prussian militarism have 
had their day. The political revolution now in progress cannot, 
of course, continue altogether as it has begun. There will be 
oscillations, reactions, rebounds ; it will be long before the present 
fluid conditions of Germany’s political life harden in the final 
mould ; and it may be that when that time comes the men now in 
power, and those who are exulting with them, will suffer bitter 
disappointment and even be piovoked to active resentment. What- 
ever readjustments may yet be made, however, there will be no 
return to the starting point of this marvellous transformation: the 
old régime can never be restored. 

The announcement that a National Convention is to be convened 
for the purpose of deciding upon the future form of government 
might indicate that not only the constitution but the Empire itself 
is to be thrown into the melting pot, and that it is to be left to 
the nation to decide whether it should be continued at all, and if so 
in what form, e.g., as a federation of States as now, or a unitary 
Empire, or even a Republic, by submerging the five-and-twenty 
independent political territories in a single commonwealth. The 
very idea of referring to the vote of a representative assembly a 
question so fundamental is an entire reversal of all German 
experience. When the Empire was cieated in 1871 the nation as 
such was not consulted at all, and the constituent Diet was only 
allowed to discuss a constitution already adopted by the Sovereigns 
and to alter it in matters for the most part formal and immaterial. 
As the German historian, Ottokar Lorenz, truly says, “‘ the estab- 
lishment of the Empire was in essence the work of diplomacy and 
the part played in it by Parliament hada merely decorative signifi- 
cance.” As to the wisdom of any early reference of the kind 
opinions will differ. That a matute judgmeft would result may be 
doubtful, and therein lies a certain element of danger. It is 
possible that a vote given while the nation is under the influence 
of the present moving events -night represent passions and emotions 
rather than reason and \deliberate convictions. With the majority 
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of people, torn and lacerated by the war, the uppermost idea might 
be that any change at all would be an improvement upon tħe 
political order which made the war possible, and tha in the 
completest possible transformation of the present political 
conditions might lie the greatest security for the future. It is 
doubtful whether such a decision, taken in circumstances so 
unfavourable to reflection, would prove permanent. 

The Social Democrats in particular would make a desperate 
attempt to realise the political ideal of a Collectivist Republic upon 
which their minds and efforts have been set for the better part of 
half a century. The speed with which they have seized upon some 
of the more vulnerable parts of the country, and the energy which 
they have thrown into ‘the task of reorganising these upon what 
has been loosely described as a republican basis, show a quick 
realisation of the fact that fortune has placed in their way a unique 
chance of converting their political theories into practice. Never- 
theless, their apparent success in Bavaria, and some of the large 
towns, would appear to have been due as much to the quiescent 
attitude of the recognised authorities, convinced that in the uncertain 
state of the public temper active opposition would be a 
mistake, as to the favourable turn of national events. It does not 
appear, however, that the new republics as yet effectively cover any 
large proportion of the Empire. To convert a single State from a 
monarchy into a republic would be task enough, but to convert 
more than a score of States, representing many stages of political 
and social development, would probably transcend any powers of 
persuasion and organisation yet displayed by these courageous 
reformers. 

The German nation is confronted by tasks and trials sufficient 

_without adding to its cares the rearing of a brand-new political 
structure; of which, in truth, it has not as yet even laid the founda- 
tions. Moreover, the attachment of the German tribes to their 
little kingdoms, grand duchies, duchies, and principalities will 
impose an insuperable obstacle in the way of practical repub-» 
licanism. ‘This territorial sentiment may not be comprehensible 
to other countries, but it is, as a rule, intensely real. Not only so, 
but it is a fallacy to suppose that even Social Democrats are neces- 
sarily all anti-monarchical. In South Germany least of all is this 
the case. 

The present choice is not necessarily, of course, one between all 
the existing monarchies going and all staying. A federation 
composed of republics and monarchies is conceivable and 
‘practicable—already, indeed, the German Empire contains three 
city republics in Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck. It is, never- 
theless, highly improbable that Germany would settle down to an 
arrangement under which, say, half the existing federal territory 
was organised on a republican basis, and (the remainder consisted 
of a mosaic of big and little independent | monarchical 
units as now. It will not be forgotten that when in 1848 half of the 
thrones of Germany were shaken, and spme of their occupants 
driven over the frontiers, the banished rulers were soon allowed to 
return and set up house again, and all went bo as before. Absolutism 
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was purchased in those days by the grant of constitutions where 
none existed and petty improvements where they were 
alreadygin force. Perhaps after a decent breathing space the 
reconciliation of ruiers and peoples may again be arranged, the 
price of absolution to be paid by the former being an undertaking 
to efface themselves in the political life both of their own territories 
and of the Empire and to recognise in both a complete parliamentary 
régime. The idea of William II.’s restoration as Emperor, 
however, is inconceivable. 

Frankly I do not believe that Germany is ready for a Republic, 
or that this form of government is suited to the genius of the 
national character, as it is certainly not conformable to national 
traditions. Even the democratic National Assembly which met 
in Frankfort in 1848-49 for the purpose of giving to Germany 
national unity, while it drew up a thoroughly democratic 
constitution, strictly adhered to the monarchical principle, and 
even wished to confer upon the King of Prussia the headship of the 
Empire that was to have been. 

Nor is there any reason in the world why the Allied Govern- 
ments should go out of their way to welcome a Republic in 
Germany, while there might be grave danger in allowing it to be 
understood that their sympathies ran in that direction. For them 
the great need, present and future, is order and stability, and the 
assumption that because the Socialists have succeeded in obtaining 
control of the executive power they will succeed in keeping it would 
be risky, and treaties or calculations of any kind based upon it 
precarious. In political thought and tradition Germans are not as 
Frenchmen or Americans, nor for that matter are they in the 
majority Social Democrats, and after all the wrong and injury done 
bv Germany to the rest of the world have been committed not 
because she is an Empire, but because the Empire has for a long 
time been run by the wrong men on the wrong lines. That isa 
defect which the Germans are already vigorously remedying. 
Moreover, Republicanism is a dangerous word to play with in 
monarchical countries in these days when crowns are cheap, thrones 
tottering, and so much in political life is in a state of flux and 
transition ; and wise men will be chary of saying or doing any- 
thing that can multiply further for our enemies or ourselves the 
issues of the war, which, God knows, are numerous and critical 
enough already. 

While I do not believe that the immediate future of Germany, or 
any future about which we need trouble ourselves, will fall to 
republicanism, neither do I believe that the Empire will fall asunder 
—another development which there is no good reason either to heip 
or desire. The East Pfussian junkers, of whom Prince Hohenlohe 
wrote in 1898, while Chancellor, ‘‘ these gentlemen do not care a 
rap for the Empire, and’ would rather give,it up to-day thar to- 
morrow,” would probably like nothing better than to see the 
northern kingdom cut itself adrift and set up house again in the old 
feudalist way. Such an idea, however, is unpractical ; the junkers 
form a class by themselves and a plébiscite of the population would 
make short work of any proposal of the kind. It sounds like 
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a paradox, but it is true that while nearly half a century of unity 
has in one way. strengthened the particularism of the individual 
States, in that while surrendering to the Empire a part of their 
sovereign rights they have clung with greater tenacity to the rights. 
remaining to them, the sentiment of unity and the consciousness of 
its necessity have likewise become increasingly powerful, as the 
German tribes have realised the many important advantages which 
unity has conferred upon them. 

Assuming the continuance of a federal Empire, what one may 
hope for, as an invaluable safeguard for both Germany and the 
world, is that the headship of the union will no-longer be hereditary 
and vested in the Kings of Prussia. For this arrangement there 
was never any necessity, and no one either in Germany or outside 
will seriously claim that experience has demonstrated its wisdom. 
It was rushed through. by Bismarck in 1870-71 against the wish of 
some of the other German Princes, and particularly of the King of 
Bavaria, who is said to have declared that had he known that it was 
intended he would not have entered the Empire atall. ‘The Princes 
and nation are to-day in a better position than then to judge 
whether Hohenzollern rule is really essential to imperial unity or 
even conducive to domestic harmony and friendly relations with 
other countries. The conversion of the office of Emperor into an 
electoral office, as in the old Empire, would not necessarily 
disqualify future members of the family from filling it, if their 
fellow rulersand the Imperial Diet, with whom jointly election 
would presumably rest, had a sufficient opinion of their sagacity, 
but it would at least give a discretion which is sorely needed, and 
would greatly lessen national anxiety at every succession. The 
bare fact that William II. might have been followed of right by 
the present Prussian Crown Prince—an ambitious and unbalanced. 

. phantast by an equally ambitious and unbalanced degenerate—will 
serve as a Salutary reminder to the German nation of the danger it 
has escaped. 

‘Even so, the future parliamentary system of reorganised Germany 
will only come into healthy life after many initial difficulties 
have been overcome. Perhaps the principal of these is the party 
system. So long as the present inequitable distribution of seats 
continues, it is hardly possible to conceive of a Goverr ment formed 
by or supported by a congruous combination of parties, much less 
due to the predominance of a single group. The Government of 
Prince Max, as all the world knows, was formed after consultation 
with the ‘‘ majority parties,” and largely of members of them. 
flow many people know, however, that in normal times these 
parties—the Social Democrats, Clericals, and Radicals, to take 
them in the order of their numerical strength—are perhaps the most 
irreconcilable in the Diet, and remember that in the last election 
but one (that of January, 1907), the Radicals were in league with 
the Conservatives and National Liberals for the overthrow of the 
Cleriral-Socialist majority which had just before brought Prince 
Bilow’s Government to a standstill ? The great misfortune of 
German political life is the multiplicity of parties, with the 
ccnsequent impossibility, in existing conditions, of any one party 
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being strong enough to obtain a majority in the Diet, and the 
difficulty of creating even approximately homogeneous coali itions, 
representing a general community of sentiment upon broad political 
questions. The most likely coalition of the kind at the present 
time would be one consisting of the Radical and Social Democratic 
parties, but in the past these groups have consistently refused to 
work together, and in persisting in this attitude of irrational 
antagonism one party has been quite as obstinate and short-sighted 
as the other. The chastening experiences through which “their 
country is passing and the call for unity of effort may destroy the 
old prejudices, and if that should be the case there will be a good 
prospect of the government of Germany passing into Progressive 
hands. 

Present appearances point to the republican propagandism 
ending with a ‘‘ révolution à demi,” without any risk that its 
protagonists will share the fate which usually befalls insurrection- 
aries who go far but not far enough for complete success. 
Should proletarian Germany, after shedding its hot humours, 
decide to settle down under the old monarchical forms of govern- 
ment, albeit, in Ludwig Uhland’s phrase, ‘‘ anointed with 
democratic oil’ in a way they have never been before, Radicalism 
and Socialism—which, after all, mean, for practical purposes, 
merely what Liberalism and Labour mean in this country—may 
agree to overlook their differences and work together on a 
programme representing compromise on both sides. For Germany 
such a co-operation might prove of untold advantage, for assuming 
these parties to form a majority in the next Diet, which is almost 
certain to be the case, it would enable the transition from autocracy 
to democracy to take place under natural conditions, with little fear 
of a serious reaction. Of the two parties I am inclined to believe 
that the Socialists would on the whole show the greater administra- 
tive ability and constructive statesmanship, though they might wish 
to make history too fast. Those who regard the German 
Social Democratic parliamentary party as composed of mere 
agitators do great injustice to a body of men who have probably 
schooled and ‘equipped themselves for political life with a care and 
thorcuglness equalled by the members of no other party. One 
may smile at the daring of the ex-journalist Eisner, who with his 
friends has coolly bidden the King of Bavaria depart, declared a 
republic in that kingdom, and assumed the Presidency, and at the 
courage with which the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils, at a 
day’s notice, Lave taken over the government of other smaller States 
and half-a-dozen great industrial towns, but the men who can dare 
to do these things have at least a genius for government, together 
with grit and pertinacity, and if diverted into constitutional channels 
their « capacity and supefabundant activity would prove a national 
asset of great value. 

Meanwhile, it is a blessing for Germany that the Socialist lead&@rs 
have been associated so closely with the Central Executive and its 
great.tasks, for there is at least a good hope that they will carry their 
followers with them. The discipline and sentiment of loyalty to 
their leaders characteristic of the rank-and-file of the Socialist army 
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have always been admirable; and the presence in office of men 
of their own way of thinking, in whom they have confidence, is the 
surest possible guarantee that the political transformation now in 
progress will, whatever its final form, be completed in peaceful and 
orderly fashion. The addition to the Central Government of further 
representatives of the bourgeoisie, taken from the Radical, Clerical, 
and National Liberal parties, would give an Executive in which the 
nation as a whole would have confidence, and one, moreover, whose 
authority and pledges the Allied Governments would be perfectly 
justified in accepting. Of the self-appointed Social Democratic 
Executive as it stands this cannot be said tnreservedly. 

“ The victory for which many hoped,” wrote Prince Max in his 
valedictory manifesto of November 8th, ‘‘has not been granted 
to us, but the German people has won a greater victory, for it 
has conquered itself and its kelief in the justice of might.” We 
will hope that these are true words, and that Germany will prove 
their truth by her future acts. Then all the world will benefit, but 
she most of all. For a Germany purified and freed from false 
ideals will not be weaker but stronger in all the elements of real 
power, wholesome influence, stability, and permanence. Germany 
could not have continued indefinitely on the lines upon which her 
foreign policy, her ambitions, her national modes of thought had 
for so many years been developing. Sooner or later she was bound 
to come into collision with the rest of the world, and 
the alternatives were either that her debased ideals would 
conquer with a military victory or be repudiated with 
defeat. If Germans should have any doubt upon that 
subject they have only to recall the extravagances of their Pan- 
Germans, the war incitements of their Wehrverein heroes, and the 
incredibly arrogant annexation literature which these men have 
given to the world during the war, and then ask themselves 
honestly, what sort of a Germany would victory have made, and 
what sort of a Europe would have resulted from her domination ? 
They have inflicted immeasurable suffering upon the world in 
challenging a decision upon this question, and the answer has gone 
against them. That they will take the lesson to heart, and return 
to ways of soberness, will be the sincere desire of all who are con- 
scious of their great capacities as a nation, and would not even 
now forget how greatly and in how many ways their country has 
laid mankind under tribute and obligation. 

In the quieter days which we all hope are coming, it should be 
the wish and aim of Germany’s present enemies to encourage her 
in every endeavour which she may make to retrieve the errors of the 
past and rebuild her national life on sound and healthy foundations. 
The time of transition will be more painfwl for her than for other 
nations, though it will be to all alike a period of severe trial and 
discomfort. What all of us need to guard against in our 
conceptions of future international relations of any kind are super- 
ficial views, imperfect surveys, and short-range judgments. 

The Allies have conquered Germany, butas Mr. President Wilson 
said in his moving speech of November 11, ‘‘ To conquer with arms 
is to make only a temporary conquest : to conquer the world by 
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earning its esteem is to make a permanent conquest.’’ Victory 
has not been given to the \ilies in order that they may wreak 
vengeance upon fallen foes—that was never the British way—but in 
order that*they may by their success serve the great causes of liberty, 
justice, and righteousness—a liberty shared by all nations alike, 

giving full scope for every legitimate aspiration and faculty ; a 
justice impartial, even-handed, and clean; a righteousness 
unfaltering and unequivocal, that knows no compromise and will 
shrink from no scrutiny. To these causes they must render not a 
lip service only, but a true and faithful service of the heart and will. 

In the pursuance.of a policy of equity, consideration, and 
strictest rectitude, the entire Anglo-Saxon family is called upon by 
its high traditions and the genius of the race to take not a secondary ,. 
but a foremost, part. If, judging by so much thoughtless oratory 
of the moment, one were to believe that the only or principal 
cofitribution which the British Empire had to make to the great 
settlement was expressed in the words, ‘‘ What we have we shall 
keep,” then the outlook for the world, and most of all for ourselves 
as a nation, would be black and dismal. Hence the statesman- 
like words spoken by the Prime Minister at a recent party con- 
ference, ‘‘ We must not allow any sense of revenge, any spirit of 
greed, any grasping desire to over-ride the fundamental spirit of 
righteousness,” and his assurance that the mandate of the present 
Government at the forthcoming election will mean that Great 
Britain stands for ‘‘ a just peace,” will afford profound satisfaction 
to all who throughout these troublous times have striven to keep 
passion and reason in their right relations, to combat impulses 
which they felt were not those of the higher nature, and to concen- 
trate attention upon the world aspects of the war and its issues. 
They are spoken for and worthy of the generous and magnanimous 
England which has never been untrue to herself in the past great 
crises of her history, and will not in this. 

Though it may sound arrogant, it is not so meant, and at least 
it is true—what America and Great Britain think to-day all the 
Allies will think to-morrow. For the world’s sake, if not for our 
own, let us put from us every temptation to a policy or to measures 
which would blight at its birth the faith of mankind in a better and 
happier future. Germany has made a good end of her old political 
life : let us help her, according to our opportunities, to make a good 
beginning with the new. 


* Wiitiam Harsutr Dawson. 
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MONTH before the War, a month before the second, battle of 
the Marne, almost one would have said a month before his 
abdication, the throne of William II. was as safe as that of any 

Monarch in Europe. At the end of September he visited Kiel, was 
cordially greeted by the crowd at the railway station, addressed 
the garrison, inspected the ship-yards, and (the Wolff telegram 
particularly recorded) ‘‘ engaged in exhaustive conversation the 
workpeople of both sexes.” At the beginning of November Kiel 
was in the hands of the first German soviet, and the crowd was 
greeting the arrival of another special train from Berlin with Noske, 
Independent Socialist, on board. Is it cruel to say, “‘ Welche 
Wendung durch Gottes Fiigung!”’ 

One tries to remember now, if one has known the Germany of 
before the War, when one last saw the Emperor, and how he 
looked. The writer’s last sight of him was on an evening in the 
summer of 1913, when the Emperor after the usual day’s work in 
Berlin was driving out to sleep, as he always preferred to do, at 
Potsdam. I had just turned in at the Brandenburg Gate and 
begun to walk down Unter den Linden, when from the direction of 
the Castle came the sound of the Imperial motor horn, the three 
notes of a certain motif in “ Lohengrin,” which the Imperial motors 
used in lieu of a ‘‘ toot.” In an instant the traffic in the right-hand 
carriage-way stopped dead, and a policeman appeared at the entry 
of each side-street. ‘‘ Was ist los? (What’s up ?)”’ said one of 
those stupid persons who never tumbles to what is happening to 
his neighbour. ‘‘ Majestät, glaub’ ich (The Emperor, I fancy)” 
said the other, without much interest, for the Emperor was a much 
commoner sight in the streets of Berlin than is King George in 
the streets of London. A moment later a closed buff-coloured car 
with two Adjutanten passed me, driving very fast. On the back 
was a King’s crown with a powerful electric lamp above it. The 
first car was followed immediately by a second, with a small 
Imperial standard fixed like a mascot on the radiator. The 
Emperor sat in it alone, leaning back on the cushions. The 
passers-by all took off their hats. He was always respectfully 
greeted. The Emperor made no acknowledgment till, as he 
passed where I was standing, he caught sight of a private soldier 
standing to the salute. Slightly bending forward he raised his 
hand. A third car, a spare car, whizzed past; and traffic resumed. 
Was the incident symbolical of Prussian militarism? Well, 
probably not: for a moment later, for all I know, he very likely 
saluted a civilian. But it is a curious last impression. 

His reign recalls the Second Empire, feverish and uneasy, but 
at the same time prosperous and splendid, and from, first to last 
intensely German as the Second Empire was intensely French. 
His accession marked the beginning of a quite distinct epoch, and 
his downfall marks its close. The dropping of the Pilot almost 
at the outset made plain to everyone the break with the old régime. 
To the public at large the dismissal of the Great Chancellor was a 
wanton tampering with the very foundations of the Imperial build- 
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ing. Prince Bülow in his book hints, without overmuch delicacy 
of language, that this popular feeling was calculated to become 
overwhelming if the new Ruler could not set before his people 
new tashs and ambitions which would absorb their energies and 
silence their regrets for the lost leader. ‘*‘ The great oppression,” 
says the most acute of Bismarck’s successors, ‘‘ which had weighed 
on the spirit of the nation since the rupture between the wearer of 
the Imperial crown and the mighty man who had brought it up 
from the depths of Kyffhaiiser, could not be lifted unless the Ger- 
man Emperor could set before his people, who at that time were not 
united either by common hopes or demands, a new goal towards 
which to strive, and could indicate to them ‘a place in the sun’ to 
which they had a right, and which they must try to attain.” 

The goal was found in the creation of the German Navy. The 
idea did not of course originate in the brain of William II. It was 
the inevitable corollary of the vast expansion of German oversea 
trade, which characterised the Post-Bismarckian period. Had 
there been no such thing as German shipping yards clamouring for 
orders, had the temperament of the German bureaucracy been 
pacifist instead of militarist, the Germany of William II. would still 
in all probability have built a Navy, and for the same reasons which 
induced the United States, with a shipping interest so small as to 
be negligible and a dislike of militarism pervading the whole of the 
national life, to develop and extend its Navy during the same 
period. In regard to this, the chief work of his reign, as in regard 
to much else, the part played by the Emperor William was not in 
the originating but in the popularising of an idea. It was work for 
which his temperament peculiarly fitted him. He had almost no 
originality of mind, but an exceptionally vivid imagination. The 
idea of an Imperial Navy, the making of which would be associated 
with his name as the making of the Prussian Army of 1866 had 
been associated with that of his grandfather, fired his imagination. 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz once told a friend of the writer that he 
believed the Emperor’s first taste for the sea and feeling for the 
majesty of ships came from the frequent visits which in his boy- 
hood he paid to the English Court in the Isle of Wight. The 
famous ‘‘ Our future lies on the water’ appeared in one of his 
earliest speeches. Those who like to crystallise in a ‘phrase the 
processes of an epoch might say that from this moment war with 
England was ultimately inevitable. 

It was some time before the German public knew what to make 
of him, still more before they would follow his lead. But they 
listened to his gospel, in the preaching of which there was, at any 
rate, no hesitation ; and there began to grow up a certain sympathy 
with his persistence, and an admiration, a rather nervous admira- 
tion, for his personality. The spectacle of youth in high places 
has always a certain charm; and when a young and active Prince 
succeeds an old and infirm one there are cquntless small dutfes 
and functions that he can perform which before his accession went 
neglected. The hold of the Prussian Monarchy on the affections 
of the people had been immensely strengthened by the long reign 
of William I. In his early years, as the Prince of Prussia, he had 
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gone in daily danger of his life: but long years of public duty, 
conscientiously performed, and the memory of common. efforts 
crowned with triumph, had left him in his old age a revered and 
trusted Father of his people. The position was not disqymilar to 
that of the English Monarchy at the accession of Edward VII. 
The discredit into which the Crown had fallen under George IV. 
and William IV. had long since been forgotten; the aged and 
widowed Queen Victoria had founded a tradition of dignity and 
devotion to duty, and was affectionately remembered by millions of 
her subjects. At the same time the public was not averse to a 
cértain increased prominence of the Court in public life; and there 
was no disposition to criticise the-signs of a marked individuality 
which the new Sovereign displayed. The comparison extends in 
one respect, though in one respect only, to the persons of the two 
Monarchs. Different as they were in age, temperament, and 
ability, Edward VII. and William II. were alike in the possession 
of a personal charm, which they were able to make felt beyond the 
bounds of their personal entourage. 

Down to the time of the war, William II. was always a popular 
figure at the Jubilees, Coronations, and Funeral pageants which 
he attended in this country. The English public were curious 
about him. His personality intrigued them. ‘‘ He would not do 
for us,” they felt, “but one cannot in a way help admiring him.” 
They did not understand him in the least. Nor for a long time 
did the German public. Bismarck said of him before he became 
Emperor, ‘‘ Better too much fire than too little’’ : and, to begin 
with, that was probably the feeling of the average German. The 
perpetual assertion of his claim to rule by Right Divine was not 
taken too seriously. A certain insistence on the non-Parliamentary 
character of the Monarchy was expected from a Prussian Monarch, 
and was regarded by educated people much as the absurd Court 
vocabulary (‘‘ Allerhéchstderselbe,’’ and the like) was regarded 
as an antique form not without ceremonial use, and perhaps 
historical significance. It may be compared with that publicity 
which’ Monarchs are expected (not only in Germany) to give to the 
domestic virtues. These things had always been, and it was 
natural that a new Emperor should continue them. But it was 
soon found that this new Emperor laid a quite peculiar and personal 
stress on that particular side which most people were content to 
leave in a respectable obscurity. It was much as if an English 
sovereign were to emphasise his position as ‘‘ Supreme Governour ”’ 
of the English Church. At the back of the Emperor’s mind, as 
we now know, was a feeling of jealousy for Bismarck, which (to 
do him justice) had nothing personal in it. He believed that his 
grandfather in his later years had remained too much in the back- 
ground ; the reputation of Bismarck was safe in the keeping of- 
history ; but meanwhile, there was a real danger that Kaisertum 
weuld degenerate into Kanzlertum, if the superior dignity of the 
Kaiser were not givén prominence. Many years later this feeling 
was at the back of his esthetic quarrel with the Free Town of 
Hamburg. Hamburg had erected a colossus of Bismarck, 
which of all the many thousand representations of the Chancellor 
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which fill the towns and watering-places of Germany, is probably 
the.only one not devoid of artistic merit. A little while afterwards, 
the Hamburg Senate decided to erect a second statue, of 
William I., and approached the Emperor with a petition to unveib 
it. The Emperor asked to see the plans, and, on their production,’ 
expressed his surprise that the inscription did not run ‘‘ Wilhelm 
der Grosse” (William the Great). The Free Town refused 
(without recording its reasons) to add the words ‘‘ der Grosse,” 
and the Emperor did not unveil the statue. 

When men stand on their dignity and take thought for their 
prestige, it is generally an indication that their prestige is small 
and their dignity lacking. The Emperor gained neither credit 
nor affection by such. assertions of the Imperial dignity. The. 
public judges its public men in the long run not by what they say, 
but by what they are; and it was long before the Emperor’s 
personality was first revealed to his people. The early years were 
largely taken up with the agitation for the building of the Navy. 
A series of speeches, telegrams, and ‘‘ indiscretions ° painted the 
vision of the future in glowing colours. The public listened, but 
were not convinced. But a step: more effective than any of the 
speeches was the journey to the East in 1898. The first fruit of the 
journey was the Baghdad Railway concession, which was 
negotiated at Constantinople, not, of course, by the Emperor 
himself, but in the ‘‘ shadow,” as the Turks say, of the Emperor’s 
visit. For the first time the German public perceived that the 
Emperor’s romantic imagination had a practical side. The white 
cloak, the eagle helmet, the gorgeous retinue with which the 
Emperor entered Jerusalem, the spectacular acquisition of a Holy 
Place * took on a new significance when they were envisaged as 
the advance puffs of the commercial traveller. The Crusader, it 
was perceived, was able on occasion to merge in the Bagman, the 
Pilgrim inthe Tout. It had fluttered and flattered, but not greatly 
interested the German people, when the first pictures of the 
Emperor’s progress reached Germany. Before the progress was 
fully over, the significance of the advertisement had caught the 
imagination of the professoriate, who, in the last resort, are the 
repositories of German public opinion. A flood of books began to 
_pour from the press, describing the undeveloped riches of Anatolia, 
the squandered fertility of Mesopotamia, and the scope which these 
lands afforded as a field for German engineers in the future, and 
as a market for German manufactured goods in the immediate 
present. The East, hitherto a vague region to the average 
German, principally associated with the Bible, was seen to possess 
unexpected potentialities. From this time on, the Emperor’s 
reputation as Arch-Advertiser and First Commercial Traveller of 
the Age was secure. 9 

The arguments for a Navy were clinched by the Boer War. 
Germany, like the rest of Europe, sympathised with the Boers; and 


* From Jerusalem the Emperor telegraphed to the Pope that by favour of H.1.M-. 
the Sultan he had acquired the rights over the Holy Place, known as the Dormition 
of the Blessed Virgin, and that he proposed to transfer them immediately inte 
the keeping of his Catholic subjects. 
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the German newspapers were filled (as indeed the French news- 
papers were) with harrowing stories of English “‘ atrocities,” with, 
_all the customary paraphernalia of photographs, eye-witnesses, 
and affidavits. A noisy section of Pan-Germans called upon the 
Government to intervene. It is now known that, at any rate after 
the first month, when certain communications (in which it is by no 
means clear that the initiative came from Germany) passed between 
the French, German and Russian Foreign Offices, a policy of 
intervention was not contemplated by the German Government. 
That the Emperor himself would have opposed intervention may 
be deduced from the famous Daily Telegraph interview. But the 
Admiralty officials were able to hint in whispers (which the Navy 
League repeated from the housetops) that, if they had had a Fleet 
in being, and if England had not been undisputed mistress of the 
seas, their decision might possibly have been other than it was. 
To many Germans this object lesson in the value of sea-power seems 
to have appealed as nothing else had. In the spring of 1897, two 
years before the Boer War, the Reichstag had cut down, not for the 
first time, the Government’s annual Estimates for the Navy. The 
‘Government decided not to sit down under the rebuff. The then 
Secretary of State for the Admiralty was replaced by Admiral von 
‘Tirpitz, and in the autumn of the same year the Admiralty brought 
in the first Navy Bill. It was hotly opposed in the Reichstag, but 
passed after much amendment by a majority. The succeeding 
Bills in 1900 and 1906 were passed without a hostile vote. The 
Bureaucracy had converted the Reichstag. The position was in 
some respects similar to that of 1866, when the Prussian Diet 
passed an Indemnity for the action of William I. and Bismarck, in 
carrying out the military reforms of 1859-1860, which the Diet had 
thrown out in 1862, without Parliamentary sanction. The parallel, 
which was frequently drawn at the time and doubtless rejoiced the 
Emperor’s heart, was not really complete, because in the modern 
instance there was no question of unconstitutional action on the 
part of William IT. and Prince Biilow, as there had been on the part 
of William I. and Bismarck. But the public, nevertheless, on each 
occasion, was left with the feeling that the Bureaucrats had been 
right and the Parliament wrong ; and the prestige of the Bureau- 
cracy, and with it that of the Emperor, the First Bureaucrat of the 
Empire, was proportionately increased. English observers, who 
used to believe that Parliamentary: institutions only require the 
removal of certain constitutional restraints to establish themselves 
in German public life, never made sufficient allowance for the 
cumulative -effect on the public mind of the numerous instances 
where the Bureaucracy have been proved by the issue to be right, 
and the Parliament wrong. The fundamental difference between 
English and German Parliamentary institutions was not one of 
machinery but of spirit. In England the political initiative rests 
with the Parliament, which under the English system means with 
the Party in power, ‘and the attitude of the Bureaucracy, except 
under Parliamentary stimulus, is merely to ‘‘ carry on.’’ In Ger- 
many the initiative was, in practice, with the Bureaucracy* and 
“carrying on’’ was the normal attitude of the Parliament. If it 
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had been left to the Board of Trade in the Nineteenth Century, 
England would have had no Factory Acts. Germany would have 
had none, if it had been left to the Reichstag. 

Fourteen golden years the German people had, while the Navy 
was building, such years as Germany in all her history had never 
known before. And the type and symbol of this prosperity was 
the Emperor. Discerning minds did not indeed attribute to him 
faculties which he did not possess. His utterances were dis- 
counted, as at the beginning of his reign. His indiscretions 
continued to cause pain and annoyance. But his motives began to 
be interpreted differently. What at first had seemed megalomania 
was now felt to be an obtuse form of patriotism. That persistent 
interference in questions of Art, of Science, of Religion, that 
embarrassing readiness to ‘‘ place himself at the head of °” move- 
ments which would rather have been left alone, what were they 
but the expression of a conscientious anxiety to discover and pro- 
mote any activity which could enhance his country’s splendour ? 
Trying indeed it was to find twenty marble Hohenzollerns planted 
overnight in one of the best alleys of the Thiergarten; but “‘ after 
all,” so said many, ‘‘ very few Sovereigns patronise the Arts at 
all.” And the picture had a human side. Behind the flamboy- 
ance, the tactlessness, the anachronisms of his speeches, the public 
began to picture the rather lonely figure of a Ruler, hungry for 
appreciation, but taught by experience never to hope for it, a Ruler 
who overrated his powers perhaps, but at least never spared himself 
in the performance of his duties. 

Subjects will forgive almost anything (witness the English 
George I1I.) to a Sovereign who combines a high sense of public 
duty with a share in the national weaknesses. And, as time went 
on, the German public learnt, as members of a large family learn of 
one another, not to take their Emperor altogether at his face value. 
Some years ago William IT. made one of his pro-Catholic speeches 
on a visit tothe Abbot of Beuron, the great Benedictine monastery 
oa the Danube. The speech had not much interest at the time, 
and it is now forgotten ; but it succeeded in annoying a certain 
Radical Professor, with whom the writer happened to discuss it. 
The Professor expressed himself with a warmth which, remem- 
bering suddenly that he was talking to a foreigner, he began to 
regret ; and, by way of turning the subject, he said with a Jaugh, 
“But, after all, his speeches are merely réclame.” Réclame! 
Advertisement! There is no need to seek a more recondite 
psychological explanation. The Emperor believed that the German 
people had wares to sell, services to render, missions to fulfil, in 
all the world ; and that it was for him, William, called by God’s 
grace to be the First of germans, to proclaim them all in the world’s 
market place ' 

The trouble was that the Commercial Traveller was called by 
birth to be the President of the Firm. The qualities which made 
him so successful an advertiser of the New Germany, the push, the 
enthusiasm, the thickness of skin, were not sufficient equipment 


* But not in theory, for it was open to any member or Party in the Reichstag 
to initiate legislation. 
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with which to shape its policy. He was essentially the product of 
his generation—in no sense the moulder of it. Those who have 
not known it will never understand now the intoxication of living in 
the Germany of William Il., the spaciousness, the vividiess, the 
rhythmic pulse of work, the passionate joy of growth. It was to 
be an interlude only, as Naumann once wrote, incredulously 
pre-sentient, ‘‘ an episode full of splendour, a brief golden age like 
that of Holland.” But at the time it turned the heads of all 
that generation. Faith in their future greatness warped through 
and through their estimate of their present power. They came 
to believe that there was almost nothing they could not do. No 
other theory of their mentality explains the insensate foreign policy 
of the reign. In ten years they had exhausted all the credit which 
Bismarck had accumulated. Strange as it may now seem, to the 
old Lord Salisbury and to the Foreign Ministers of his time 
Bismarck, who had launched three wars, and been responsible for 
the most radical redrafting of the map of Europe since the days of 
Napoleon, appeared in his latter years the chief conservative factor 
in Europe, a bulwark of peace, ever ready to compose the differ- 
ences of others, ‘‘ the honest broker,” but loath himself to risk on 
adventures ‘‘ the bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier.” Such 
was the diplomatic atmosphere which the great Chancellor knew 
how to create, that his countrymen might build undisturbed the 
foundations of the New Germany. The diplomatic atmosphere in 
which William II. and Prince Biilow lived and moved was 
grotesquely different. It was the atmosphere of the Tuileries in 
the decade before 1870. They kept Europe in a state of chronic 
tension. They provoked their enemies, alarmed their friends, 
and inspired in the neutrals fear perhaps, but also a profound 
mistrust. And all the while they were drifting, though they did 
not know it, precisely as Napoleon III. had drifted, to the final 
annihilating catastrophe. All the sabre-rattling and the brave 
shouting to the watchers on the bank were of little avail, when 
the time came for them to battle with the rapids. 

It is no defence of the Post-Bismarckians to say that they were 
called to tasks such as Bismarck—after 1870—never undertook. 
No one, who has studied Bismarck’s policy in the years preceding 
1870, can doubt that if in his old age he had set his hand to the 
building of ‘the Navy, he would have cleared the lists for the 
conflict, which it must inevitably provoke with England, with the 
same caution and restraint with which he had cleared the lists 
for the conflict with France. The pre-requisite of a conflict with 
England was an understanding with Russia, an understanding 
involving Russian neutrality in the war. An understanding with 
Russia was the background to the victories of 1870, and after 1870 
it was still an essential factor in the hegemony which Bismarck 
built for Germany in Europe, and which William II. dissipated. 
Bismarck left his country with a single enemy, France. His 
successors, when the hour of decision struck, had banded against 
themselves Eastern and Western Europe and the Power that ruled 
the seas: and when as by miracle they had disembarrassed them- 
selves of the Eastern peril, by a last incredible act of presumption 
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they brought into the field against them the illimitable resources 
eof a new continent. 

The world by a sure instinct places the responsibility for the 
catastrophe on the shoulders of William I., as it places the 
responsibility for the victory on the shoulders of President Wilson. 
Yet it would be wrong to suppose that German foreign policy 
emanated from the Emperor, as the foreign policy of the United 
States emanates from President Wilson. The part which the 
Emperor played in foreign politics was spasmodic, and was con- 
fined for the most part to the personal and dramatic side of 
diplomacy. It is not the spasmodic but the permanent element 
in administration which plays the serious part. If, in the 
language of the newspaper office, the Emperor liked to write the 
head-lines, it was the bureaucracy which supplied the news. 

The Foreigri Office allowed for his interference; and it is said 
that, worked on through the proper channels, it was not difficult to 
control. At any time the interference both of the Army 
and of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz was more feared, as 
it was more resented, by the Foreign Office than that 
of the Emperor. Only occasionally, as in the case of 
the Daily Telegraph interview, did Imperial indiscretions 
cause serious political embarrassment. The interview which 
the Emperor gave to Mr. Gerard in August, 1914, may be 
considered typical of his normal diplomatic activity. The setting 
of the scene indeed is ‘‘ Autocratic’’; the garden terrace by the 
bank of the Spree in full view of awe-struck subjects on the opposite 
bank, the leash of favourite boar-hounds crouching at the dread 
Monarch’s feet, as he takes his pen and writes as Sovereigns write 
to their peers. It is clear, moreover, from Mr. Gerard’s account of 
the episode that the Emperor alone was responsible for the wording 
of the message, and that no Chancellor or Minister- would see it 
before its despatch. But, when the contents of the missive are 
examined, it is not found to constitute an Act of State calculated 
appreciably to affect existing lines of policy, or differing greatly 
in kind from a semi-official article in the North German Gasette. 

Such an interview, of course, could never have taken place in 
England. Itis true that English Sovereigns write and telegraph 
extensively to their brother Sovereigns, as anyone may see from 
the published volumes of Queen Victoria’s Letters, and more 
recently from the telegrams which passed between King George 
and Prince Henry of Prussia immediately before the outbreak of 
war. But in England Ministerial responsibility for such corres- 
pondence is assumed, not only in name as in Germany, but in 
fact. Had King George written to President Wilson the telegram 
which the Kaiser handed to Mr. Gerard, it would either have been 
drafted by a Foreigh Office clerk, or if drafted by the King’s 
Private Secretary would have been marked ‘‘ F.O.” on the draft, 
and submitted to the Foreign Secretary before despatch. * And 
yet, for all.the trappings and posturings of the Emperor William, 
with which for twenty-nine years he sought to paint his portrait 
before the world, it may be doubted whether, if the sum total of 
political effect produced by his diplomatic activities were com- 
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puted, it would be found to bulk much larger than the part played 
by King Edward in the decade of Einkreisungspolitik which is, 
generally associated with the latter Monarch’s name. 
“In the military sphere the situation was substantially net very 
different. Under Article 63 of the Imperial Constitution the 
Emperor was held to be, with certain modifications in 
favour of the Kings of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, Supreme 
jar Lord of the Empire. So far as rhetoric could do it, William 
II. neglected no opportunity of emphasising the fact. His first 
Act of State as Emperor was an Army Order in this sense ; and 
the Army, the nation, and the world in general had heard the same 
story a hundred times since. The annual swearing-in of recruits, 
the opening of a Cadet School, the launch of a battleship, were 
regularly made the occasion of blood-curdling warnings to ‘‘ keep 
your powder dry till I give the word,” or sentiments to that effect. 
The annual Grand Manceuvres, Kaisermandver, they were called, 
were conducted from his Headquarters, and—so the public were 
given to understand—under his guidance and direction. The most 
prominent feature—in the newspaper accounts—was a spectacular 
Conference of General Officers, which was always held at the close, 
preferably at the top of a hill, with the Foreign Attachés in the 
background, to resemble Werner’s well-known picture of William I. 
receiving General Reille with Napoleon III.’s letter after Sedan. 
At these Conferences, it was understood, the Emperor distributed 
praise and blame, criticised dispositions, or discussed points of 
strategy with the Foreign Attachés. The General Staff knew 
better ; but when the War came it was generally believed in the 
Allied countries that the Kaiser had assumed the supreme direction 
in fact as well as in name. Journalists and ‘‘ neutral corre- 
spondents ’’ began to invent anecdotes and utterances to illustrate 
the fatuity of the Emperor’s leadership. Perhaps the best 
known of these was the famous Army Order about the “ con- 
temptible little Army.” This Army Order was said to have 
been issued at Aachen in the first fortnight of the War. It was 
afterwards officially stated in the communiqué issued by Grand 
Head Quarters on October 25th, 1914, that the Emperor had 
never been at Aachen, had not issued any Army Order at that date, 
and had never used the words in question. No Government will 
officially deny a document which it has itself publicly issued. It 
really seems to be time that this story, having amply played its 
part as “‘ Propaganda,” should pass to its place in the long gallery 
of historical untruths. In fact, the Emperor from the first relin- 
quished the military control to the professional soldiers. He did 
not even reside at Grand Head Quarters, as his grandfather had 
done throughout the campaigns of 1866 and 1870. He saw no 
routine papers—and all officials know how the elimination of a 
stage in the hierarchy hastens the passage of papers. His time 
was divided between a series of visits, which were undoubtedly 
popular, tothe East and West Fronts and to Berlin. His activities 
might be compared with those of the Army Inspectors, of whom 
there were some eight before the War, Royal personages for the 
most part, with almost entirely ceremonial functions. His grand- 
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father at Versailles in 1871, expressing his reluctance to abandon 
he title of King of Prussia for that of German Emperor, exclaimed 
petulantly to Bismarck: “I will be no fancy-dress major 
(Characéer-Major).’’ William II. came very near to being a 
Character-Kaiser in thé last four years of his reign. 

‘The War, in fact, revealed the essential weakness of his person- 
ality : and the real, count which his people have against him is not 
that he was too strong but that he was too weak. No one suggests 
that it was his policy which nullified the Reichstag Resolution of 
August, 1916, which let slip the opportunity of the Russian 
collapse, and committed the crowning blunder which brought 
America in. The Emperor alone by virtue of his position could 
have withstood the insistence of the military party, of the General 
Staff on the one hand and of the Admiralty on the other, which 
forced upon the nation each of these successive steps. Ona small 
scale the same elements had been insistent after Sadowa in 1866: 
and Bismarck, with the grudging support of King William, had 
overcome them. There was no Bismarck now, and William Il. 
probably never even saw the necessity of resisting their demands. 
From the Peace of Brest onwards the foreign policy of the Empire 
was directed by the Political Section at Grand Headquarters: and 
the rise and fall of Chancellors at their dictation assumed the 
dimensions of a public scandal. But the tragedy of the catastrophe 
is not diminished, but enhanced, if the conception of a powerful 
Autocrat constraining unwilling subjects to his own wicked ends is 
abandoned. The tragedy is the tragedy of a whole generation of 
life and thought embarked, like the Nibelungen, on a voyage of 
predestined doom. The part which William II. plays in the 
disaster is a great one, not by virtue of his personality, but only of 
his position. He was so placed that he could call up forces which 
he could not control. He was as Faust evoking the Vision of the 
Macrocosm, ‘‘the web and the woof and the roaring loom of 
Time,” and sinking to the ground in impotence.. Weh! Ich 
ertrag’ dich nicht. 


O. DE L. 
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IS was an arresting personality. Noone could be in the same 
room with him for five minutes and be unconscious of thé 
presence of a kindling force, a compelling fife, some quality 

absolutely different from everything and everybody else. *One of 
our public men has spoken of him as ‘“‘ a flaming vitality, so alive 
as to give to most of those around him an appearance of intellectual 
torpor. It was as a sword, a fire, a challenge that he appeared 
to us.’ Yet the very utmost that can be said or written, besides 
conveying a possible sense of exaggeration, must fail to give to 
those who never came within the magic of his presence, any 
accurate conception of its influence. The truth is there are no 
words in the English language too superlative—his friends forget 
all measure and restraint when they try to describe what he was 
to them. They despair of conveying any idea of what he was, 
so alive, so near, so real and even tangible a presence he remains 
for us. Death cannot rob us of him—the word seems meaningless 
when applied to his vivid personality, to his unquestioned presence. 
For myself I have not even attempted to realise that he is gone. 
Nothing that ever happened to me, no event public or private, 
no new friend I had made, no new book I had read, was ever com- 
plete until it had been shared with him, and many of his friends 
would feel the very same. ~ In his study at Oxford, in the garden 
that he loves at Christ Church, I see him, I hear his voice, I feel 
his nearness. i 

“ Light is the element with which our beloved friend is insepar- 
ably associated. His nature had all the attributes of light—its 
revealing power, its cheerfulness, its salubrity, its transforming 
beauty, its inconceivable rapidity. He saw with a flash into the 
heart of an argument or a situation. He diffused joy by his own 
joy in living—he vanquished morbidity by his essential wholesome- 
ness.” t He dispelled darkness in his own light, he conquered 
doubt by the fire of his faith. Like a swift river cleansing every 
blade of grass, every crumb of clay with which it came in contact, 
like a flame that transforms, annihilating evil; like a sea breeze 
quickening, bracing, sweeping out the dusty corners of the soul, 
renewing life and love. He set us thinking. He kept us going. 
He lifted life to a new level. ‘““ He was not the Light: but he came 
to bear witness of the Light ’’—and grandly he bore it for seventy 
years by the mere force of what he was. 

As Bishop Francis Paget said of him, ‘‘ He is so high yet so easy 
to get at: his whole life is a rendering of Christianity into language 
that we can understand—the language of daily normal work and 
rest, raising and ennobling just as the Bible ennobles the common 
English.” As one of his dearest friends said—There is this especial 
difficulty about getting anyone who did notsknow him to realise 
what he wads. Generally one can say in describing anyone, he was 
something like so and 'so, he reminded me of this or that 
conspicuous figure, X or Y or Z. So one tries to describe or explain 
through comparison with others. There may, indeéd, be some 
superficial resemblance to him in this or that man, e.g., in some 

* This article appears simultaneously in America in the Constructive Quarterly. 
+ The Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell 
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ardent disciple, but in every case it is Holland “trimmed and 
Steipped of all that touched the skies.” 

It will naturally be asked—to what school in the 
Anglicaw Church did he belong? He belonged to no 
special school—often this may signify a colourless character, 
but in this case nothing could be further from the truth. It would 
indeed be more correct to say he formed a school of his own. While 
strongly anti-Roman, he was an ardent Catholic in the fullest, 
deepest, and therefore in the broadest sense of the word. Evangelical 
fervour was of the very soul of his religion, as was indeed the case 
with the best of the Tractarians. Towards Modernism, though 
critical, he was sympathetic, open-minded, and candid— 
critical, because he regarded the Christian religion as a Revelation 
in fact. His character was his own; it bore no reflections of other 
men. His thoughts were his own—he was conspicuously original. 
Yet there was no effort to be original, nor even any consciousness 
that he was so. It was this that made him so intensely interesting. 
T. H. Green taught him how to look at life, how to look through 
phenomena, or things seen, to the spiritual principles they embody. 
Not Westcott, or Liddon, or Jowett influenced his opinions, nor 
did Dr. Gore or Dr. Talbot. King and Wilkinson he specially loved, 
because of the moral beauty of their nature. Independence in 
thought was undoubtedly a paramount characteristic of his mind. 

First and foremost among his gifts was the gift of vision—he saw 


Straight through the flesh to the spirit: he contrived to set on fire - 


anything ‘that lay smouldering within, he quickened with his own 
flame all whom he encountered. Everything that he touched he 
vitalised, his own brilliancy he contrived to impart to others. No 
one could be dull in his presence. The most uninteresting person 
would suddenly find him or herself invested with an unsuspected 
power, an undreamed of charm, the dull became witty, the slow 
found themselves quick, the mean became generous. Above 
everything he was a keen and stimulating listener, far more ready 
to hear than to speak, more anxious to draw out the experiences of 
others than to impart his own. How well I remember a dinner 
party when, unfortunately, the talk fell on a topic of rather mundane 
human experience*—it was a subject that would appeal to the 
dreariest people; while rebelling at the waste of time, in one way it 
‘was interesting to me, for it was that evening I realised one secret of 
his charm. There was not a person seated round the table (except 
Dr. Holland), but was dying to tell his or her own experience. He 
alone never capped the experience of others with hisown. It was 
they who described, he who listened. 

No one ever brought so strong a sense of the supremacy of mind 
over matter. Though in his earlier days well-knit and slight of 
build, conspicuous for*alertness, agility and grace of mevement, 
tall and slender and vital, it was still the over-mastering realisation 
of the indwelling spirit that captured. As he grew older it mattered 
little to us that he had lost the perfect proportions of his physical 
‘presence, so strong was the sense of his soul. There is an evening 
‘at Hawarden that lives in the memory of those who were present. 
He was addressing a group of fine young gymnasts. He had 
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watched their performance with eager delight, the beautiful action, 
the turns and twists, the prowess and poise of their youthful bodies 
appealed to his sense of beauty, the sense of mastery kindled his 
enthusiasm. And then he talked to them. In all the theill of his 
delight it was of the spirit that he spoke so earnestly. He kindled. 
their imagination; he made them realise, as they listened, that the 
outward and visible sign was as nothing in comparison with the 
inward and spiritual grace. So vividly did he speak of the 
indwelling soul, that suddenly he felt the need of reminding them 
once again of that hampering though splendid thing, the body— 
the body with its temptations, its impurities, its appetites, its grand 
possibilities. 

“ After all has been said and done,’’ we must remember, he said, 
“that we all of us, or very nearly all of us, are accompanied by a 
body.” And those who heard him suddenly felt the conviction that 
here was the exception—the man who was speaking unconsciously 
describing himself—it was he whose spirit was so permeating and 
transmuting that the body did not count. One or two who were 
present arrived home literally intoxicated with what they had heard, 
the inspiration and the joy of ıt. And, moreover, all through life 
he had to endure the discipline of fettering ill-health; even reading 
was often forbidden. Yet he tore through book after book; 
seemingly with one glance wresting the heart out of it. But seldom 
was anybody conscious of what he was enduring, so conspicuous 
was the triumph of spirit over substance. 


Henry Scott Holland was born in 1847; his father was a hunting 
Squire of the old English type, his mother a daughter of Lord 
Gifford, his home in Worcestershire, and tater at Wimbledon. At 
Eton a normal, manly boy, full of fun and charm, but showing 
no special intellectual power. But the near and special relations 
between the boy and his tutor, the well known William Johnson, 
prove that he was of no ordinary mould. His tutor was a peculiarly 
fine and delicate scholar, a poet and a historian, brilliant in 
many directions, with the eccentricity of genius, whose power 
of discovering and drawing out a boy’s character and intellect never 
has been surpassed. Lytteltons and Gladstones, the Woods, the 
Primroses, passed under his influence and sway, and owed 
much to his stimulating power. Then, as ever since, Holland’s 
moral standard was of the highest, and no evil thing, or impurity 
of thought, word, or deed dared manifest itself in his presence. He 
attracted some of the most notable Etonians of the period—chief 
among them the brother of the present Lord Halifax, the 
delightful Freddy Wood, and Dalmeny, afterwards Lord Rosebery, 
‘‘the beloved Archie” as his tutor called him. ‘‘ There was 
nothing*to comfort me,” wrote William Jofinson, ‘‘in parting with 
Holland—to him I could say nothing, and now that I am writing 
abeut it, I cannot bear to think that he is gone.’’* 

But it was at Balliol that his brain was discovered. To 
Jowett he owed nothing; but the wise and profound T. H. Green 
quickly recognised the powers and possibilities of his mind, and 
came to delight in his brilliant pupil. Green was the first te 
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discover the philosopher that slumbered within the youth. Holland 
quickly caught fire, and would in after life have pointed to Green 
as his guide and master. ‘‘ Yet never,” as Dr. Gore pointed out, 
“was hisemind enslaved even by Green.” 

Athletics played no mean part in his career: he rowed in his. 
College eight, jumped unparalleled heights, steered the Torpid, 
was incomparable as a swimmer and skater and climber. But it 
was philosophy that became his absorbing interest. All ideas of 

ea diplomatic career were swept away in the flood of Plato and 
Aristotle, Hegel and Green. 

His First in ‘‘ Greats ’’ was a surprise to many, and his viva voce 
was described as so brilliant a pérformance that one of the examiners 
declared that he had never heard anything approaching to it. It 
was while still an Undergraduate that his craving for.a closer union 
with God resulted in a, resolve to take Holy Orders. At 
Peterborough, during a long vacation under the mystic but some- 
times mystifying Westcott, he studied Theology. His work 
at Christ Church did not allow of his being a student at Cuddesdon, 
but its College, presided over by the Saint, afterwards Bishop 
King, had an irresistible attraction for all that was most romantic 
and spiritual in Holland’s nature. It was in 1872 that he was 
ordained, and from that time the sermons he preached in Oxford 
were described by a freshman of the day as absolutely original and 
pertaining to himself alone, filled with light, movement, and colour. 

With great rapidity he became Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Select Preacher to the University, Senior Proctor, a new 
and brilliant star in the Oxford sky,‘a Captain and a Leader, 
breaking up the deadness that had long depressed the University. 
In December, 1873, Dr. Liddon, then Canon of St. Paul’s, selected 
Holland, the untried young Deacon, to preach in the great 
Cathedral, little dreaming of the long and glorious connection that 
was eventually to be his with ‘‘the centre of the world’s 
concourse.’’* i 

When in 1884, Mr. Gladstone offered him the Canonry at St. 
Paul’s it was universally felt that the Prime Minister had matched 
a great opportunity with a great man. London welcomed him as 
a remarkable and stimulating preacher and speaker; a literary 
critic of unique skill and power, a teacher in many regions outside 
theology, a counsellor in difficulty, a comforter in distress, inspiring 
in his friendships, and one of the most vivid and joyous figures in 
social life. 

After twenty-seven years he left London and returned to Oxford. 
Mr. Asquith in 1910 made him Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
there for the last eight years he lived, to exercise a wonderful 
attraction for the young men who came in contact with him. 
Perhaps his deepest con*iction was that in religion only cewtd be 
solved the practical problems of the world. And he faced them 
with a courage that never swerved, with a faith that never faltered. 
He had no use for those who shirked—he faced life as he found it 
surging all around him. 

As the inspired interpreter of the Bible perhaps he stood alone: 
through all his thought and action could be seen his ‘‘ Christ- 
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centred philosophy,” because of the intimate contact of his 

passionate heart with life’s contemporary drama, ‘“‘ Though əwe 

shall no longer see him leading the Christian armies to victory, or 

rallying them when discouraged or dismayed, he still marches for- 

ward, and still his hope and energy and prophetic fire are given to 

the Service of his Master.’’* 

There is a quality impossible to analyse or to communicate, and 
this it was that distinguished Dr. Holland from others—he had 

enius. ° 
j This slight sketch of the progress of his days, however inade- 
quate, may be useful as a background. The life that is to be written 
of him, the tributes and testimonies of his countless friends will fill 
up the gaps. But indeed iť matters little when and where he was 
born, whether he was with or without pedigree or posterity, in 
what places he dwelt, what work he had to do. Like all souls 
chosen of God, he was independent of time and place, of circum- 
stance, of heredity, of environment: He was a miracle, a meteor, 
one of those astonishing beings that happen once in a century, 
dropped from the clouds, to renew a perplexed and worn-out 
world, to startle it out of humdrum ways, and inspire it to take up 
life’s song anew. I know that we should beware of anything that 
seems like exaggeration. But think as I must, search as I may, 
in this man I can discover no flaw. Some lack of balance, of 
proportion, may possibly at times have been the outcome of the 
enthusiastic nature of his temperament. But this hardly pertains 
to character. Human he was to the last degree, with a passion of 
pity that knew no limit. Stern as he was with sin, or even with 
compromise, with the sinner he was infinitely merciful. 

One of the most delightful traits in his character was his power 
of friendship equally with old and young, with one generation after 
another—all were equally certain of his sympathy and affection. 
“In his company was himself and you only, and the whole wide 
world for playground and exploration.” Ever as young as the 
youngest, he was ahead of them, ahead of his day. His was the 
genius to give and evoke life. He was a seer, he could divine. He 
was a prophet, he could foresee. His was a brain so wide in its 
sweep, so deep in its understanding. Perhaps I may here quote a 
letter written last April to one who loved him greatly, even though 
he was the greatest friend of her mother. He was her own greatest 
friend, and in course of becoming her children’s greatest friend. 

“ Of all the many people to be most lovingly remembered and 
pitied in losing our dearest H.S.H., you perhaps come first and 
fcremost to my mind. For it was a friendship that lasted from 
your cradle to his grave. To you he gave the tender love of a 
grown man for a little child: as a playfellow was he not unrivalled? 
thene you grew into maidenhood, this developed into the perfect 
guardianship, the love of a brother and a father, stimulating, 
guiding, guarding gll that was growing in you—and then the last 
stage, in some ways the most perfect, as you reached the crown of 
womanhood in love and marriage and motherhood. And still you 
could count on that miraculous vitality, fun, and freshness—an 
affection uniting the enthusiasm of the boy, the youth and the man, 
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ripened by age, judgment, and experience. There has been all 
aleng for you this devotion, spirit, and faith to lean 
on, always ready for you. How can we ever render thanks enough 
for thise great gift that has been ours for so many years? 
Remember, O Lord Jesus, ever and always, with Thy most 
merciful love and compassion, him who was so dear to us, and for 
whose memory we give Thee humble and hearty thanks.” 

Of his preaching, some people might hastily assume that the rush, 
the torrent of his words were, as in the case of a popular preacher of 
his time, used to veil the poverty of his thought. Dr. Gore thinks. 
that some of our intellectuals allowed themselves to be deluded by 
the rhetorical look of his sermons into not taking him seriously as a 
thinker. There could be no greater mistake. For there was in 
him what Dr. Gore calls “a profound philosophical and theological 
mind, a refined intuition, which interpreted with wonderful 
sureness, the inner heart of the facts. Never was he satisfied with 
a priori reasoning. His intellectual joy lay in examining the fact 
till the idea behind revealed itself to him. His mind was pre- 
eminently original ; there never was in him anything second-hand— 
no borrowed goods at all.” 

He was a man of ideas, he had too many ideas. Often they swept 
him off the main path into side tracks. To his hearers he was 
frequently difficult to follow, there was no time. He tore along, and 
they were carried breathlessly after him. He suggested more than 
he developed or explained; he gave his listeners hard work to keep 
up with him. His power of expression was surely unique—the 
whirl and wealth of ideas, of analogy, of illustration, of antithesis, 
of simile. 

“ That cataract of words would consist of argument, appeal, 
consecutive reasoning on a high plane, interpenetrated with 
humour, with poetic imagery, with an extraordinary felicity of 
phrase, which made not only for the kindling of emotion and the 
exercise of personality, but also for the sense of commanding 
intellect, sure of itself and of the world. It was as a prophet that 
he preached, testifying in the beart of the capital of Empire, amidst 
its splenddurs and its squalors, against its amazing materialism.’’* 

The unforgettable tones of his voice, and then, suddenly, with 
one sweeping gesture of extraordinary nobility, a gesture which 
seemed to enfold and embrace. the whole of suffering humanity, he 
would end with a brief, burning prayer. Only last year he poured’ 
out his soul in a series of sermons at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 
Well do I remember as I listened—how accurately the description 
of his preaching written to me thirty years earlier, exactly applied to 
itto-day. It was in January, 1888, when Dr. Holland was in the full 
meridian of his power, that Alfred Lyttelton heard him preach in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Word for word, the description holes good 
in 1917, when Dr. Holland was seventy. ; 

“I have just come back from St. Paul’s,’’, Alfred wrote, “and 
my brains aresstill dancing and my heart burning with Holland’s 
sermon. J think, on the whole, it is the finest I ever heard. He 
never left the ancient ways, but yet illumined them with floods of 
new light. He was generally restrained in language, but when he: 
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bioke loose, we blessed the weakness of his fetters. He was‘rarely 
rhetorical, but there was a sustained eloquence throughout—ean 
epigrammatic felicity and a cleanness, vigour, ‘and completeness 
about the argument, often like a great enthusiastic judge. It is 
impossible to summarise, because the ideas were so abundant, that 
we never had timé to put the last into any of memory’s strong cells. 
It is useless to try and give you the barest outline—and possibly 
publication might spoil it, so intense was the spirit of him, diffused 
by his yearning voice and passionate gestures. Yet I trust I maye 
never forget it.” 

Five years have quickly passed since ethe death of Alfred 
Lyttelton. The war seems to have obliterated all sense of time. 
But here I may, perhaps, fitly recall some words of Dr. Holland’s 
describing an evening in Exeter College, Oxford, early in the year 
1885. . . . . “When he stood up in his beautiful manhood 
to speak to undergraduates on behalf of the White Cross League,— 
could anything have been more manly, more gracious, more 
winning? He could speak on such a topic with the perfect 
certainty and confidence ôf a man who knew how to come through 
the fire.” 

After the great funeral in Westminster Abbey, May 28th, 1808, 
some members of Mr. Gladstone’s family had expressed a certain 
measure of regret on the unprotected position of the grave in the 
open gangway in the North Transept. ‘‘I would far far rather 
have it out in the open under the passing feet,” wrote H. S. 
Holland, ‘‘ than hidden away beneath the benches. Is it not part 
of the honour of lying there in the Abbey, that all London and 
England, and all the world tread above your grave? He lies there 
in the thick of the throng. Ever the feet pass over him—the tramp 
of the multitudes. All the great ones who lie there are become the 
property of the people. . . . Of course, the sweet peace and 
reserve of a quiet corner in dear Hawarden Churchyard is lost. But 
you would not wish his body to be elsewhere than in the great 
Church of the Nation.’’* 

It was said by a distinguished divine, that in attempting to 
differentiate between Dr. Holland’s unique gifts, as a conversa- 
tionalist he undoubtedly came first, next on the platform, last in 
the pulpit. There is truth in a remark I heard last spring—‘' The 
mistake people made about Holland was in trying to get him to 
preach. They ought to have tried to get him to dine.” (But they 
would have failed.) In discussion he revelled, and nobody could 
be more exhilarating, even intoxicating. But into argument you 
could not inveigle him—he regarded argument between those who 
held opposite opinions as waste of time, waste of power—it left 
the combatants where they started, it did not accord with his sense 
of psopestion, or indeed with his sense of Rumour. There was in 
him the imperishable child. He never really grew up. There was 
novhing of the recluse about him—he made himself felt wherever 
he was as a vivid and active force. But in spite af his brilliant 
talk, in spite of his humour, behind the laughter and the flashing 
repartee, was a certain sense of remoteness, a sense of his real 
dwelling-place being in another world. He was a mystic, at home 
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in many mansions of his Father’s house, at home in the regions 
of the unseen, in touch with the eternal verities. His soul had 
accustomed. itself by constant practice to the habit of retreating 
into the spiritual recesses that lie behind our mortal life. In 
speaking of a friend who had passed beyond the Veil, he used 
expressions which to us seem almost to describe something of his 
own experience. In the mystical life he knew the need of strict 
discipline and correction, the need of balance and control, of 
loyalty to the forms of institutional religion. He recognised the 
corrective compensation in Church order. He knew that 
the mystic and practical sides of the spiritual life were 
not incompatible, and that each was in need of the other. Never 
did he fail the demands made upon him. But it was in the secret 
sanctuary of the soul that he was able to withdraw into the peace 
that passeth understanding. 

How rare it was for him to speak of himself. Only 
on one occasion can I recall it. “If one could know 
beforehand,” he wrote in 1883, “what would be said 
after death of one, how quickened and uprising life would 
become. To learn what others looked for in you——what they found, 
what they missed-—-this would be an immense and inspiring gain.” 
Of this he must have had a foretaste on his very death-bed. A 
short note has been published, written by Dr. Holland on February 
6th of this year, in quick and grateful response to a letter sent 
him by one who owed him an incalculable debt. ‘‘I lay your 
words to my heart and treasure them there. I am low and beaten, 
and I cannot tell you what healing comfort you bring to my soul— 
though indeed I cannot believe half you say.” 


Can there be a more fitting conclusion than a free rendering of 
some passages from the following tribute? It was paid to him 
last April by his friend and disciple* at St. Matthew’s, West- 
minster. I choose those words that came home to me most, that 
found an echo in my own heart, that must have found an echo in 
the hearts of those who listened. Rather than quote them word 
for word, I have absorbed them, identified them with my own 
thoughts of him, and, in a sense, ventured to make them my own. 

My life has been led from week to week, from 
year to year (from thirty to forty years) by stages of 
the hope of finding Holland again, in Christ Church, 
or at Amen Court, or in Hoxton, or Cambridge, or 
wherever the cause of the poor was to be urged and 
the claim of the Kingdom of God to be declared—one of the band 
of his children to whom, so far, the deepest interest and the greatest 
thrill of life has been to speak to Holland. Thirty years ago he 
offered us answers to ptoblems which were not, at that tinse=récog- 
nised and urgent. He was always ahead of his time, yet he lost 
no key to the present or the past. And npw that the problems 
are in the very air we breathe and are realised with something like 
fear and dread, men are groping for even a part of what he long 
ago set before us. He has been taken away from the evil days. 
We shall need him when the time of achievement comes, when 
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the conscience of a great nation in victory must ring true to what 
is now the prayer of a great nation in adversity ; we shall need his 
sternness, his integrity, his prophetic instinct, his grasp of facts, 
his exacting judgment, his wonderful vision. How we ghall miss 
him when the day comes of our deliverance and of our triumph, 
a day fraught with the peril of forgetfulness—“ Lest we forget—lest 


we forget.” : 


“ The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The Captains and the Kings depart. 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! ” 


Everyone knows his charm, the perpetual delight of his wit, his 
abounding light and grace and fun, his astonishing sympathy and 
insight, his generosity, his passion for the poor—even strangers 
must have felt his welcoming heart—must have been penetrated by 
this brightness, this quickening thought, this amazing stimulation 
of the mind, this better than stimulant, this tonic for heart and 
brain which was Holland. There was no other. We can never 
see his like. Yet the sound of his greatness has been drowned in 
the song of hischarm. His greatness is not fully acknowledged or 
recognised. He was the greatest man, when he died the other day, 
then standing in England. His greatness found a joy in reflecting 
the greatness of Gladstone. These two stand out on the scale and 
pattern of heroes, carrying heavier metal of personality, greater 
guns, more power to inspire and to strike. 

I confess to a sense of impatience when I hear Holland compared 
with this Bishop or that Dean, with this writer or that preacher. 
He did not belong to the same mould. He was of a different scale, 
of a more august chapter of design. This was our witness, this 
was our friend, who saw further than we could, who told us the 
truth. It was because he was wrapped in the sense of the awful 
Majesty of God, that his soul flew out to meet the souls of 
other saints of his stature, men of the Unseen, Pilgrims of 
Eternity, ‘‘ Patriot Citizens of the Kingdom of God ” * 

Being thus great and strong, he bore witness to the pardoning 
love of Christ, to the inexhaustible treasure of the Divine com- 
passion, to the all-prevailing virtue of the Precious Blood. There 
is no sin but Christ’s Passion can touch it, no treason but Christ’s 
faithfulness can redeem it, no degradation but Christ’s risen life can 
transform it. Such was Holland, a full channel from the Eternal 
Fount of courage and of joy. May he forgive us for speaking of 
him, of him whom we, have never heard speak once of himself. 


May he forgive us ! e 

“Telong strain of his life here, a strain always intense and 
agonising, closed in great peace. He rests ——.” 

e 


Mary Drew. 


* Lord Hugh Cecil. 
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SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


° I.—THE SCIENTIFIC CONTROL OF ALCOHOLISM. 


OR the moralist, Alcoholism is a moral problem; for the 
ascetic, it is a case for asceticism; for the economist, it 
is a problem in economics; but for the man of science 

it is a problem in what may be called applied toxicology. 
\lcohol produces toxic effects which we call alcoholism and 
which we desire to prevent. If we are to succeed we must 
master the toxicological facts, and frame our measures 
accordingly. I will venture to assert that the striking contrast 
between the records of past legislation in many lands and the last 
three and a-half years in Great Britian depends upon the simple, 
fundamental fact that, in previous instances, the law has been 
dictated by prejudice, sentiment, fear of the people, fear of the 
brewers and distillers, or blind acceptance of baseless myths as to 
the real physiological action of this most deceptive substance, which 
was called a ftocker thousands of years ago in the Book of Proverbs, 
and is a mocker still; whereas, in the record of what I have called, 
for distinction, the scientific control of alcoholism, the fundamental 
and consistent principle has been to ascertain the precise toxicology 
of alcoholic beverages, in each of their genera and species, under 
all conditions of work, diet, habit, climate and so forth, and to 
essay the control of alcoholism accordingly. Immediate, marked, 
steadily enhanced, unprecedented success has followed the applica- 
tion of these principles; and the record must gratify not only all 
enemies of alcoholism, but also all who believe, with Herbert 
Spencer, that only science can furnish the foundation for sound 
legislation. 

In the first place, our criteria of alcoholism must be just and 
trustworthy. Certainly drunkenness or ‘‘ acute alcoholism ”’ will 
not suffice; nor will the number of convictions in the courts for 
.drunkenness as an offence against the law. For the toxicologist 
such data, by themselves, have little value. He must go on to 
study the records of so indisputable a symptom of alcoholism as 
delirium tremens; the records of alcoholic neuritis; the statistics: 
showing the number of infants suffocated in bed by their mothers; 
the records of still-births, if and when he can obtain them in the 
present inadequate state of vital statistics of all countries in this 
particular; the number of attempted suicides; the incidence of 
cirrhosis of the liver. In these he has more or less absolute indices 
of the toxic action of alcohol upon body and mind, upon tissue and 
conduct. If honest and skilful statistical enquiry shows large 
results in these fields, following upon legislative enactment, then 
the worth or worse than worthlessness of such enactment can be 
properly appraised. If Great Britain, as we shall see, #re=rnost 
admirable results, without recorded precedent anywhere, have been 
obtained, in terms of these unchallengeable criteria. How have 
they been reached? ~ 

A substance which, under certain conditions, is obviously toxic, 
and which, under other conditions, is less obviously but no less 
certainly toxic, is being consumed by the people, and the problem 
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is to reduce the toxic effects to a minimum. The precise conditions 
of toxicity must accordingly be ascertained. Of course, there are 
such conditions. Strychnine is a deadly poison, but tincture sf 
nux vomica, containing it, is the most widely prescribed of all 
medicines, and with very valuable results. For every poi8on there 
are conditions, of dose and dilution, frequency and combination, 
idiosyncrasy and habit, and many others, which determine its 
toxicity. The first task of the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic), which was established in Great Britain in May, 1915, was 
to make the necessary toxicological investigation, meanwhile acting 
upon such facts, somewhat meagre in amount, as had already been 
surely ascertained. That is what I mean by the scientific control 
of the toxic phenomena we call alcoholism, and that it is which is 
unprecedented in legislation and which has unquestionably deter- 
mined the success now to be recorded. I submit the facts to readers 
throughout thé world in the most absolute confidence that other 
legislatures than ours, whether in war or in peace, will obtain com- 
parable or better results (such as we hope to attain ourselves) by 
the scientific control of alcoholism and by that alone. 

The sheer factor of quantity must first be considered. But 
‘do we mean quantity at a given time or quantity within a given 
time? To ask the question is to show that even the quantity 
factor is not so simple as it may appear. Nevertheless, other things 
being equal, it is reasonable to assume that to reduce the quantity 
of alcohol consumed by a nation (assuming that this means the 
average consumption by individuals throughout the nation) must 
he to reduce alcoholism. In Great Britain, during the last two 
years, and especially since the early part of 1917, the quantity of 
alcoholic beverages produced and consumed has been very much 
reduced, and I believe it would be an injustice to the memory of 
my honoured friend and chief, Lord Rhondda, to question that 
his Ministry, by limiting the amount of cereals and sugar available 
for brewing, by the prohibition of distilling and by the reduction 
‘of the amount of spirits freed for consumption, contributed’ 
incidentally to the great and unexampled reduction of alcoholism 
recently attained in Great Britain. 

In trying to control alcoholism, whilst drinking continues, let 
us ignore the demands of the “ Trade ” or of the public palate, 
or of anyone or anything else, and let us aim at diluting the poison 
which we wish to make as nearly innocuous as possible. Lord 
D’Abernon and the Central Control Board have done so. The 
alcoholic strength of whisky and beer, with a few exceptions, has 
been very greatly reduced. A direct result must have been a 
reduced percentage of alcohol in the blood—and later in the tissues 
—of the consumer; and less alcoholism accordingly. This funda- 
mem@bedilution has also been effected, ne less usefully though 
less obviously, by the restriction of the sale of alcoholic beverages 
to a very few hours in the day (12.0-2.30, and 6-9 p-m.), which have 
not been arbitrarily chosen, nor delimited. These hours coincide 
nearly enough with the eating of the two principal meals of the 
day, and they preclude the purchase of alcohol before breakfast and 
up to mid-day. In consequence by far the greater part of the 
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alcohol consumed has not only been contained in solutions much 
more dilute than formerly, but has been further diluted by food. 
Clearly, also, ‘‘ broken time,” or ‘‘ syncopated drinking,” involves 
the prevention of a persistently high level of alcohol in the blood. 
Discontinuity is thus complementary to dilution in the scientific 
control'of alcoholism. As a lifelong student of the action of drugs, 
I attach the utmost importance to this provision, which must have 
been a large factor of the results obtained. 

If absolute and detailed evidence as to the absorption of alcohol 
is not yet obtainable, at any rate let us collect and collate such 
evidence as we have. This and much more has been part of the 
task involved in the scientific control of alcoholism. To eve 
serious citizen I commend the small volume, Alcohol: and Its 
Action on the Human Organism, published by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office in 1918, and obtainable therefrom for Is. 
This is the report of an expert committee, studying the physio- 
logical facts in the belief, here supported as my main thesis, that 
they must be our guide to wise action. This volume must hence- 
forth be the first upon the shelves of all serious students of 
alcoholism throughout the world, and I confidently assert that its 
readers will not question my claim, submitted to readers in other 
lands, that its publication, during the war, is a valuable inter- 
national service, and reflects some credit upon our intellectual life 
in Great Britain in hard-pressed, strenuous years. Those whose 
business is thinking pursued their business as usual—to victory. 

Physiology and toxicology must come first; but psychology must 
follow. Much alcoholism follows the stupid practice of ‘‘ treating,” 
which has an intelligible, if not intelligent, psychological basis. 
We have forbidden this practice in Great Britain, and have pro- 
fited accordingly; nor has good fellowship suffered—though its 
counterfeits may have been more easily exposed. 

But further. If alcohol be a poison, why do people drink it? 
Certainly not in order to be poisoned. They drink it in the natural, 
legitimate, universal, eternal pursuit of happiness. A narcotic 
drug which obliterates sensations of organic discomfort, fatigue, 
malaise, and even higher functions, such as anxiety and regret, 
promises a short cut to what we all desire. It endows us with a 
fallacious sense of well-being, a factitious, brief and costly bien- 
étre, which it alone can resture when we return to earth. We find 
ourselves dull company and it makes us forget ourselves. This 
is the fundamental reason why men drink alcohol. ‘‘ Let us see 
what it is,” said Johnson the tea-drinker to Boswell at Inverary, 
““that makes a Scotsman happy”; and they experimented with 
whisky accordingly. To publish the toxicological truths, that this 
alcoholic euphoria is 4umbug, that the seeming stimulants a 
narcotic, that its services are spurious—is in itself a pwblic service 
and a blow at the mocker’s prestige. That public service has been 
performed by our Control Board; and a stfident who, in fifteen 
years of propfganda against alcoholism, has never once described 
alcohol as a stimulant (in the noble category of sunlight and air 
and friendship and song), may well suggest that the volume above 
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named should be published in other countries than ours, and should 
be translated into all civilised languages. k * 

If alcohol really rendered the services it seems to render, it would 
indeed be what (not by Solomon) it was named—the aqua vite. 
And if we desire to defeat it, as indeed an aqua mortis rather than 
an aqua vite, we must supply the realities of which it is the 
simulacrum. Air and light and good food, real pharmacological 
stimulants such as tea and coffee, good company, recreation and 
diversion, and delight such as music furnishes, and the modern 
art of the kinema, in conjunction with music; the supply of these 
is part of the scientific control of alcoholism’ In justice to the 
pioneers of temperance, who were fundamentally right all the time 
and whom it would be contemptible to forget to-day, let us remem- 
ber*that they have always recognised the value of ‘‘ counter- 
attractions.” But only since 1915 in Great Britain has the provision 
of the real stimulants which alcohol simulates, stimulants both 
physical and psychical, become the avowed policy of the State. 

One is fortunate in being able to confirm the foregoing argu- 
ment with a few lines so rich in meaning as those which follow :— 


Table showing Convictions for Drunkenness in England and Wales, 
also Deaths from Alcoholic Disease, Cases of Attempted Suicide, 
and Deaths of Infants from Suffocation. 


1913-1917. 

Deaths certified Deaths 
as due to or from 
connected with Deaths certified Cases of Suffocation 

Convictions Alcoholism as due to Attempted of 
Year. ‘or (excluding Cirrhosis Suicide Infants 
Drunkenness. Cirrhosis of the Liver. under 
of the Liver). 1 year. 

M, F. M. F. M. F M. F 


1913 ... 89,915 28,352 ... I,II2 71g ... 2,215 1,665 ... 1,458 968 ... 1,226 
1914 ... 87,654 29,835 ... 1,136 680 ...-2,226 1,773 ... 15336 1,049 ... 1,233 


1915 ... 62,907 25,929 -.. 867 584 ... 2,107 1,525 ... 792 816 ... 1,021 
1916 ... 36,711 16,072 ... 620 333 -.. 1,823 1,163 ... 509 436 ... 744 
I9I7 ... 20,801 9,415 ... 358 222 ... 15475 808 ... 483 452 ... 704 


I have taken criteria which are really valid, and they yield 
results which cannot be paralleled in any- figures anywhere yet 
published. Further, since these life-saving figures deal not only 
with acute alcoholism, but with the effects of continued soaking, 
it follows that we are only beginning to reap the harvest of our 
wisdom. The immense reduction in the figures for cirrhosis of 
the liver, for instance, indicates what is going on. Delirium 
tremens, though at the moment not included in the figures, is. 
known to be going the same way. Neglect of vital statistics in 
the past prevents one at the moment from making a record for 
the whole country. Where the figures are available, as in Liver- 
pool, they are of the same splendid order as the foregoing. 

But, though the record hitherto is unprecedented and surpassing, 
fet us but press the enemy hard on these lines, and ‘“‘ the best is 
yet to be.” ° 

IJ.—THE TEMPERANCE PROGRAMME. 


In June, 1915, there was formed the Temperance Council of the 
Christian Churches, with a united programme and a single front- 
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That was a great achievement in itself, from which much good 
must flow. The programme, comprised in nine points, commands 
respectful consitleration from all students, since it has such support, 
and since it is based upon the wide and long experience of those 
who have fought for temperance during many past decades. 

There would therefore be an appearance, at least, of presumption 
in setting forth a criticism, in part destructive, of this programme, 
but for one large, new fact--the actual results obtained, since the 
nine points were agreed upon, by the policy of the Central Control 
Beard under Lord D’Abernon. Brief though the time has been, 
the experience has been intensive, and the results are beyond 
dispute. It is my belief that the foregoing analysis of the methods 
by which those admirable and unprecedented results have been 
„obtained must induce us to reconsider the agreed programme of 
the Temperance Council, and to modify it in a fashion which will 
serve the two purposes: first, that the revised programme will be 
easier of attainment; and, second (and infinitely more important), 
that the revised programme will much more effectively achieve our 
object, which is National Temperance. If, in any degree, not that 
but something else be our unavowed object, then, perchance, the 
revised programme may please us less well, since the something 
else which we desire (as, for instance, better Sunday observance, 
or more injury to the Trade interest) will be less advantaged by 
the new programme. But if we really have a single eye to our 
sole professed aim, the programme as I shall venture, with very 
genuine respect, to revise it will serve that great aim much better 
than before, unless the recent records of fact throughout the country 
are worthless. Further, the revised programme, aiming at only 
one thing, National Temperance, must claim a much larger number 
of adherents than our cause has yet been able to gain; our aim 
being truly single, we may be more justified than hitherto in my 
life-long contention that no patriotic citizen can hesitate to choose 
between the Temperance Party and its only alternative, which must 
clearly be the Intemperance Party. 

The nine points of the Temperance Council are :—- 

(1) Sunday Closing. 

2) Restriction of hours for the sale of drink on week-days. 
3) Reduction of the number of licensed premises. 
4) Increase of the power of local Licensing Authorities. 
5) Control of Clubs. 
6 


4 oh ate of the sale of intoxicating liquor to young persons. 

3) Local Option. 
(The Council defines Local Option as ‘‘ the right of a 
locality to vote on the three options—‘‘ No change,” 
“ Reductien,’’ and “ No Licence.’’) . =a 

(9) Provision of Alternatives to the Liquor Tavegt. 


( 
( 
( 
( 


I will venture to consider these points in.the light of the récent 
evidence and the conclusions already drawn therefrom—that the 
temperance problem is one in applied toxicology, and that we 
obtain success in just such degree as we apply to practice our 
knowledge of the toxicology of alcohol. 
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From this point of view, the demand that alcohol should be 
unobtainable during one day ‘in the week (which the Temperance 
Council of the Christian Churches desires to be Sunday) is not only 
meaningless, but open to actual objection. Similar objectian would 
apply, from the toxicological point of view, to the case of any 
narcotic drug the consumption of which induces a vicious circle 
in the bodily chemistry. The Temperance Council is, of course, 
concerned with Sunday as a sacred day, and the demand for 
Sunday closing is not wholly made in the interests of Temperance. 
I have spent a third of my life in Edinburgh, the capital of Scot- 
land, which has long had Sunday closing, and.I know what a hell 
it makes of Saturday night, and how busy one is in the Surgical 
Out-patients’ Department of the Royal Infirmary during the early 
hours of Sunday morning. The whole idea of Sunday closing is, | 
indeed, unscientific and obsolete in the judgment of the present 
age. I cannot admit that six-sevenths of our mortal time are less 
sacred than the seventh, or that alcohol is less or more toxic on any 
one day than on any other. The principle of weekly rest is, beyond 
doubt, a sound one, but if the drastic restriction of hours of sale, 
established by the Control Board, be maintained, the problem of 
finding rest enough for those engaged in the very dangerous 
occupation of retailing alcoholic beverages may be easily solved 
on its merits, without reference to Sunday observance. 

It may seem week-kneed, after the foregoing, to conclude by 
declining to ask the Temperance Council to withdraw its demand 
for Sunday Closing, but I am convinced that this demand, based 
as it is upon religious sentiment, would never be withdrawn at the 
instance of scientific argument. I deplore the religious sentiment 
which prevents the Sunday opening of picture theatres in the 
- English provinces, though the public-houses open, and though 
the picture theatres are an’ admirable counter-attraction thereto; 
but National Temperance cannot be achieved without the support 
of religious people, and we must have that support even though, 
in this particular, it involves aims which are in themselves actually 
prejudicial to temperance. 

There can be no question as to the scientific warrant for most 
of the points that follow: restriction of hours for the sale of drink 
on week-days; reduction of the number of licensed premises; con- 
trol of clubs; prohibition of the sale of liquor to young persons; 
provision of alternatives to the liquor tavern. The first of these 
is really an unrecognised contribution to the fundamental principle 
of all Temperance Reform, a principle which is not even mentioned 
in the nine points and compared with which all else is trivial. The 
last—the provision of alternatives—is one which may well be 
emphasised when we find the Christian Churches fighting to keep 
closenesych alternative in all parts of Erfgland but London on 
Sundays. 

I turn now to number eight, the famous proposition for local 
option, which we have been discussing ever since I can remember, 
and which has lately been reaffirmed by one section of the Temper- 
ance Party as a pendant to its policy of State Purchase. I suggest 
that local option has been tried and has signally failed in the United 
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States, and that it is a policy which must necessarily fail. In the 
first place, has not the war taught us that we are a nation? Have 
we not been tgo long instructed to ‘“‘ think imperially’’ ere we 
had learnt to think nationally? But what kind of solution of a 
national problem is this which permits drinking on one side of 
a street and forbids it on the other? Is it not our business to 
discover what is best for the nation everywhere and to apply it 
everywhere? There must be many who, before the war, were con- 

° tent with the idea of local option, but who have since learnt the 
profound interdependence of all parts of the social organism, and 
for whom any such local methods of dealing with liquor are now 
seen to deny the very idea of a nation altogether. 

In the United States there has been a prolonged and large-scale 

- experiment of local option, the result of which has chiefly been to 
injure the case for prohibition by lending colour to the argument 
that prohibition does not prohibit. But progress may be expected 
when a national view is taken of a national problem. Otherwise, 
the nation being broken up into a number of states, autonomous. 
in this particular, living beside one another with different habits 
and customs, we find ourselves faced with all manner of frontier 
difficulties, illicit importation from one state to another—as in the 
United States, disunited in this particular—and travelling to and fro 
for the purpose of evading the restrictions and of obtaining 
opportunities for indulgence. The evidence is against any such 
solution of the problems of intemperance, and the whole theory of 
a nation that is a nation must be invoked against any such non- 
national method of dealing with a national problem. Intra-national 
differences in hours or in severity of restriction are bound -to lead 
to such undesirable results as I have indicated; and what warrant ` 
can there be for them if alcohol and the human organism be the 
same on both sides‘of local boundaries ? 

I submit that local option should therefore be omitted from the 
Temperance Programme. The reader (possibly only just acquainted 
with the arguments submitted in the first part of this paper) may 
feel dismayed at the proposal to abandon so venerable and cherished. 
a goal as local option, and may wonder what can possibly be 
suggested to compensate for such a loss. 

Much more than compensation for this, or any or all, of the 
nine points of the Temperance Council is to be found, if it be 
carried far enough, in the principle of dilution, which the Temper- 
ance Council does not recognise at all, but which is almost every- 
thing that we need. The hygienic objection to alcohol is not that, 
for a time, it makes people happy; nor that other people make 
huge fortunes out of it; nor even that it may be preferred to 
religion as a means to euphoria. The hygienic objection to it is 
that, whatever else it may or may not be, it is certainlyea petson— 
as we recognise when we use the term intoxicated4which means 
poisoned. Though the Temperance Couycil, in its nine peints, 
has altogether failed to define, or consciously to include, the prin- 
ciple of dilution, which is really the first principle of temperance, 
yet its second point, the restriction of hours, may be commended 
because, in fact, as I have already hinted, it serves the required 
principle. Interruption of drinking, by restriction of hours of sale, 
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interferes with the concehtration of alcohol in the blood. Restric- 
tion of hours to those of eating further involves dilution of the 
alcohol with food. But the time has come when the Temperance 
Party should make its first demand the drastic dilution as such 
of alcoholic beverages. I am not to be interpreted as implying 
that any possible dilution of spirits would satisfy me personally ; 
none would. But it is surely great gain that during the war, and 
thanks to the Control Board, the State should have performed a 
complete volie face in this matter. Hitherto it has said to the 
vendor, ‘‘ Alcohol is a precious thing; you will be punished if you 
add water to your spirits and,thus deprive your customer of any- 
thing so good.” Now it says, ‘‘ Alcohol is a poison; you will 
be punished if you do not add water to your spirits, thus poisoning 
your customer less than heretofore.” s 

The rest is relatively unimportant. If the Temperance Party 
can have the principle of dilution carried as far as it should be, 
why trouble, for instance, about grocers’ licenses to sell what is 
now so dilute that its power for harm has been taken from it? 
And so with other points. I am not, however, sanguine enough 
t suppose that really adequate dilution is possible in the existing 
state of public opinion. Much toxic liquor will yet be sold and 
consumed for some time to come. If that be so, I suggest that, 
in the light of experience since the formulation of the nine points 


of the Temperance Council, the following points must be included ~ 


in a revised programme :— 

First.—No Treating. The Order of the Control Board to this 
effect has not been invariably obeyed. Invariable obedience is 
more than most laws meet with. But it has already immensely 
reduced an imbecile custom, which notoriously led to excesses that: 
would otherwise never have occurred. It may be truly said that 
the prohibition of treating has actually opened the occupation 
of commercial traveller to men who are specially susceptible to 
alcohol, and has given women a fair chance in this same occupa- 
tion, which is well suited to them in many particulars. Surely the 
Temperance Council should include no treating in its programme 
henceforth. 

SECOND.—The establishment of a central authority to supervise 
and co-ordinate the work of local licensing authorities. 

In other words, the principle of a permanent Central Control 
Board must surely be fought for. I do not mean that the present 
arrangements are to continue as such for ever. The present 
Control Board is, nominally at least, within the Ministry of 
Munitions, which will disappear ere long, we hope, its work being 
done; and it works under the powers made possible by the 
Defence of the Realm Act, which will duly disappear also. But 
the pfinciple and practice of Central Control must remain, the 
establishmen Sof such control having proved to be more efficient 
in dealing with licensing questions than the action of the 
independent local bodies, who are too liable to be influenced by 
trade considerations. ‘I submit that the establishment of such 
Central Control is vastly more valuable a point than increase of 
the power of local licensing authorities. 
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TuirD.—The maintenance of taxation at an adequate level to 
secure the proper relation between alcohol prices and those of 
necessaries. o, è f 

Histary shows what reason would expect—that the maintenance 
of an adequate level of prices for alcohol is unquestionably one oi 
the great safeguards of public sobriety. At present, we have put 
up the taxation of innocent drinks, such as ginger-beer, in higher 
proportion than that of whisky. In view of the Norwegian 
experience, and of the successful practice of the principle of 
dilution by our own Control Board, surely it is time to adjust 
taxation so that henceforth its incidence may serve that funda- 
mental principle. 

Let us now see in tabular form how the comparison stands 

„between the nine points adopted before the most exténsive and 
successful experiment in temperance legislation yet recorded. in our 
country, and the series of points which I commend as preferable, 
in view of that experiment :— ° 


Points COMMON TO BOTH SCHEMES. 


1. Sunday closing (under protest). 

2. Restriction of hours for the sale of drink on week-days. 

3. Reduction of the number of licensed premises. 

4. Contro! of Clubs. 

5. Prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquor to young persons. 
6. Provision of alternatives to the liquor tavern. 


Pornts ELIMINATED. POINTS SUBSTITUTED AND ADDED. 
Local Option. Dilution. 


Abolition of grocers’ licenses? No treating. 


Adequate and graduated taxation. 

Establishment of a Central Autho- 
rity to supervise and co-ordinate 
the work of local licensing 
authorities. 


The Temperance Programme which I therefore advocate, instead 
of that adopted by the Temperance Council of the Christian 
Churches, is then as follows, in some scale of importance :— 

1, Dilution (which is further served by 2 and 3). 
Restriction of hours for the sale of drink on, week-days. 
. Adequate and graduated taxation. 
- Establishment of a Central Authority to supervise and co- 
ordinate the work of licensing authorities. 
. Provision of alternatives to the liquor tavern. 
- Reduction of the number of licensed premises. 
Control of Clubs. 
No treating. 
9. Prohibition gor young people. K 

In addition to these, which would be my new ningAhe Temper- 
ance Council would probably wish to retain three to which I ajtach 
quite minor importance :— i 

10. Increase of the power of local licensing authorities. 
1r. Abolition of grocers’ licenses. 
x2. Sunday closing. 


SID BW 


C. W. SALEEBY. 


GERMAN LIBERALISM IN THE LAST: 
GREAT WAR. : 


MONGST the efforts to define the forces against which the 
Allies have contended, one has seemed to fulfil itself by 
pointing toa Germany which sprang suddenly into existence 

in 1871, its path made clear by sweeping aside the thoughts and 
hopes which had spelled progress to two generations. This view 
Has received a kind of official consecration, for Mr. Balfour, in a 
speech delivered in the House of Commons, used the words: ‘* But 
if it be true that the great power of German Ithperialism depends 
upon the belief, driven into the German nation by the wars of 1866 
and 1870, that only by that can Germany be great, powerful, and 
rich, then it may well be that, if experience shows that the Imperial-» 
istic system will not only produce triumph at one time, 
but also will inevitably lead to corresponding disaster at another, 
those views which found such powerful expression in Germany in 
1848, . . . will revive with a new lustre and a new strength, 
and that Germany. . . . will be added to those nations who 
before this war broke out hardly conceived that a universal war of 
this sort could be deliberately provoked in order to further the 
commercial and political instincts of any single community.” The 
argument was then carried to its logical conclusion by a leading 
article in the ‘‘ Times,” which added to the flouted Liberalism of 
1848 its predecessor of 1814, contemned and discarded to build the 
modern German Empire. 

No one, it is true, has been very explicit upon the features of these 
fallen schools; and one is left to infer that their aims differed 
substantially from the international ambitions and internal 
. organisation of our enemies, approaching somewhat such a 
Germany as may survive the chastening of defeat, briefly, a 
tempered national spirit, and a system of government which would 
avoid any encroachment by the State upon the development of the 
people, the whole crystallising into a suspicious opposition to 
Prussia. In accordance with this view, modern Germany has 
fallen away from the light of its fathers, and we should be prepared 
to find in 1814 evidences of a promise which has not been fulfilled. 

At this particular date, the term Liberal offered shelter to a wide 
variety of human types, and to men of very different occupations. 
It could be made to include statesmen like Stein, soldiers like 
Gneisenau, churchmen such as Schleiermacher, men of letters of all 
kinds with Ernst Moritz Arndt at the head, journalists like Johann 
Joseph Görres. Hardly anyonc was shut out but diplomats of the 
old pre-Revolutionary school, and persons whose apathetic 
disposition secures them immunity from all movements at all times. 

For, befoxg all else, Liberalism meant a campaign against 
indifference and a sluggish attitude of mind. Strongly Romantic 
tendencies were at work in it, their presence betrayed by a many- 
sided activity, a determination to see life in everythifig, a feeling 
that the world held friend and foe, but nothing neutral. It was to 
personal feelings that such a creed made its strongest appeal, and 
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there was little room for tepid devotees. As a result, the most. 
typical among its exponents were those who showed least measure 
in their advocacy. The best known were Arndt, poet and. 
propagandist, and Görres, who with nearly twenty years’ experience 
of political and intellectual life in the Rhineland, founded in 
January, 1814, the “ fifth great power,” the ‘‘Rheinischer Merkur.” 

German politics are of interest to Englishmen only in so far as 
they affect international relations. The discussion is thus limited: 
to the ideas entertained of the European destiny of the German. 
people, and their reflection in conceptions of internal government. 
The Germany of ,1814 had learnt very completely what is 
meant by the denial of all claims to an independent national 
existence, and Nationality was engrossing its attention in a degree 
unparalleled before 1848. The birth-place of Radicalism lay far 
back in German history, but the language which it now spoke it 
had learnt during the recent humiliations, and all the topics which 
it touched related to the main problem: what is the German nation, 
by what means may its free existence be secured? Personal 
experience had imparted a clear outline and an intense passion to 
these ideas in the minds of the two representative figures. For 
Arndt had passed many active months at the side of Stein, employed 
in awakening the national spirit that Germany might be ready to 
receive its Russian allies in the spring of 1813. “For seven 
years,” he wrote, ‘‘ we unhappy Germans‘were rent asunder; we 
were torn in pieces and put to shame. The supervision of 
scoundrelly spies grew ever stricter, the weight of a foreign tyrant 
heavier. They attempted in a swelling tide of wantonness to blot 
out our customs and laws—aye, where possible, our dearest 
possession, our language. They were for turning all that we had 
left of virtue and strength into ‘Welsh’ baseness and futility.. 
Had things gone on much longer in this way, we should at length 
have ceased to be a people.” With memories of a prolonged French 
occupation of the left bank of the Rhine, a Republic of Mayence, 
and a vassal Kingdom of Westphalia, Görres answered this cry of 
despair with the words: ‘‘ We take up our Station at the very heart 
of the enterprise, when, untroubled by consequences, we establish 
as an axiom the unity and indivisibility of every great national 
family.” 

It is difficult to avoid seeing here a proclamation of the grand aim 
which directed Liberal thought for the next half-century. But 
certain considerations may warn against the tendency to read into 
such words the modern consummation of the national ideal ; a world 
of free peoples whose development is unchecked by the threat of 
absorption and the need to arm against it. When Görres wrote, 
if his opinions were not new, they had but recently ceased to be 
topics for academic discussion. He flung a challenge in the face of 
practical diplomacy, and, as if anticipating opposition, fessed them 
home with an aggressive, doctrinaire logic. “‘ It is the disposjtion 
of every axiom that a mere statement of {ts terms contains the 
evidence of its truth. [In this case, the proof lies in the instinct 
inherent in every people and all men, which draws everyone towards 
his own stock, so that a sympathy within makes known a kinsman, 
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bound by the tie of race, and awakens an understanding of him in 
his most intimate being, and a feeling of closest friendship. Far 
kind cannot turn from kind, nor. . . . can a common blood 
belie itself. ° For as all have their speech in common, they,must be 
moved by a common feeling, and hold together as one man. That 
is their foremost guide and law. The impulse which constrains every 
member within a whole is a behest of Nature, and takes precedence 
over all artificial unions. These must necessarily be founded on it: 
otherwise, they are null and void.” 

A declaration of war upon the existing European system, as 
implied in the last sentence, is again quite in harmony with Liberal 
principles. But, in spite of the general character of the appeal, 
it was inevitable that Görres should have in’ mind a special 
instance. Ever since the Peace of Westphalia, Germany had stood 
in a particular degiee for the subordination of national claims to” 

‘the domestic convenience of princes. It was in Germany that 
“artificial ’? unions had overridden the ‘‘ national ’’ unity of race, 
and to Germans came the summons to treat such an order as “ null 
and void.” One must be prepared, therefore, from the outset to 
find the German Liberal movement, if not actually warlike, at 
least fully habituated to the thought of conflict as inseparable from 
the development and maintenance of its ideal. For Görres was 
ever tormented by the thought that Europe had sinned against 
Germany, and meant to repeat the injustice. ‘‘ When the African 
blacks have been treated with a commendable generosity, some 
pity might have been shown to the Germans of the frontier lands. 
"They should not have been delivered into slavery to the foreigner. 
<3 Let statisticians compute gains and losses: let them justify 
the loss of the best and most indispensable part of the Saar Valley 
with the coalfields. These considerations affect us little. But in 
a nation all shall rise up for one man; one man is to usasa 
thousand, and a thousand, a thousand times a thousand.” 

In the Peace of Paris he saw another conspiracy against the 
German people, and denounced it in language which passed from 
irony to a note of furious defiance. By this, the passage is made 
easy from a general statement of the Nationalist creed to one of the 
most obvious directions of its application. ‘‘ What are the natural 
frontiers of a people?’’ asked Arndt. ‘‘ Language constitutes 
the one valid frontier,” an answer which opens up an endless vista 
of shifty landmarks. Inevitably, the eye fell upon the Western 
frontier, the eternal battle-ground of medieval and modern Europe. 
Dwelling upon the history of Alsace as a French province, Arndt 
saw in Strasbourg a sally-port into Germany, while the Rhine 
offered a means of directly influencing Swiss and Italian politics. 
Let the Rhine, therefore, be called henceforth the ‘‘ river but not 
the beundary of Germany.” Moreover, ‘‘¢f France retains the 
Rhine with Nsadjacent lands, it will preponderate and destroy the 
equilibrium not only in Germany, but in.the rest of Europe 
besides.” The argumént is further developed by poinging out that 
France has only one open frontier, the Eastern, on which she can 
concentrate all her strength, while Germany is everywhere vulner- 
able, and could not establish an aggressive policy upon possession 
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of the river. “If the Rhine is in German hands, this power to 
@fluence those countries (Switzerland and Italy) will sway in equal 
balance between Germans and French; if the French hold it, the 
power rests with them alone.”’ i Í 

Stationed at Coblentz, Görres had a very special interest in the 
fate of the Rhine provinces. He was of those to whom the problem 
presented itself in terms of an unceasing menace of invasion, and 
with more right than Arndt, whose birthplace was in a distant 
island of the Baltic, he bewails the naked frontier unprotected by 
Rhine fortresses, the Vosges and the Ardennes. ‘4 We hope,” he 
writes, ‘‘ that the reunion of Alsace and Lorraine will give Germany 
a secure frontier, which the French will not be able to pass so easily. 
This will secure us who dwell upon the left bank of the Rhine 

against falling victims sooner or later again to their intrigues and 

attacks. Even the people make it no secret that they desire and 
expect this, and are discontented with this treaty. The present 
moment is favourable; perhaps the opportunity will never again 
present itself. ‘ Fronte capillata, post haec occasio calva.’ ” 

But it is easily evident that the consent of the provinces was not 
looked upon as an essential condition of annexation. In two 
articles which say nothing of strategical questions or language as 
the determining factor of national problems, it is frankly admitted 
that in Alsace the prospect of union is viewed with abhorrence, and 
no attempt is made to conceal the obstacles which the inhabitants 
offered to the German invaders. Arndt had gone so far as to 
speak of atrocities committed upon the wounded. One article, it is 
true, blames the Badeners who excelled the French in insolence 
and brutality, and attributes anti-German feeling to disgust at the 
savageness of life in subjection to petty German princes. But the 
other article makes no effort to mitigate the sense of profound, 
ineradicable hostility. Rather it emphasises it, the better to 
express its contempt for the abhorrers of German culture. After 
noting a belief spread widely among the Alsatians, that wholesale 
emigration would be preferable to German rule, it observed 
ironically, ‘‘ This would not have caused us much inconvenience. 
We should just have introduced new German colonists, in accord- 
ance with old-time custom. It is clear to everyone that they belong 
to us, a fact which renders them a source of future contention. 
The day will come when they will fall into our hands, if we reach 
a stage when our instinct assures us that we can safely receive a 
mass of alien substance into our midst. . . .’’ This establishes 
a fact of signal importance. Long before Moltke had solved the 
problem in his own way, Radicalism had passed judgment that, 
be the difficulties what they might, Alsace should be German. 

It was, no doubt, in this treatment of the Alsatian question that 
the development of ¢Nationalist principles reached their héghest 
degree of practical importance. But it was a feat of the time 
that what was most,characteristic in any doctrine lay less jn its 
clearly-defined intentions than in its implications. It must bear 
the marks of theory; its scope must be as nearly infinite as its 
original subject matter would permit. Besides, racial unity has an 
incentive to an ever greater extension of its circle. In addition to 
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the ubiquitous argument of the difficulty of tongues, it is anxious 
about the security of every frontier and the goodwill of those wh® 
dwell beyond. Sooner or later, it must raise the try: ‘f Sois mon 
frère, ou je te tue.” ° 

This trend of thought speedily gave rise to a practical issue of the 
first importance. At the end of a long article on Nationality 
occurs the observation:—‘‘The inclusion of the German 
Swiss within the German Confederation is understood ‘ per 
se.’ ” (Rheinischer Merkur, 82.) And as usual we meet the familiar 
argument that the use of a common speech must determine national 
frontiers with the hope that ‘‘ upon the union of all German-speak- 
ing races within Germany, the German Swiss might be placed in 
such circumstances as to prefer an alliance with’ Germany rather 
than with France, to which they are so devoted.” (R.M. 66.) 's 

A “union of all German-speaking races’’ meant the consum- 
mation of Liberal ambitions. How should this be utilised? It 
must be remembered that to the probable displeasure which such 
an idea would arouse among diplomats was added the certain 
ill-will of those who must renounce most cherished if little 
honoured sovereign rights. Hence the demand for a strong central 
government to set the princeling in his true relations with the 
‘outer world, and for universal military service to replace the 
private army, the dearest ensign of his right. 

All Liberals were united in condemning the slovenly bonds of 
the fallen Empire. Arndt exposed its weakness in the most 
merciless language. ‘‘ We had become an outworn, dying people, 
weak discoloured pictures, set in a framework which was falling 
to pieces. We were no longer a state, a people, or an empire; 
we had lost all sense of politics on a great scale. There came a 
breath of wind. The rotten, worm-eaten frame fell away from its 
joints, and the pictures were trodden underfoot, where they will 
be for all time.” Inexperience of practical politics was the neces- 
sary heritage from such a pact, but the misty language in which 
constitutional questions were treated does not conceal the under- 
tying motive. Nationalism, as before, sharpened by a growing 
suspicion of foreign interference. ‘‘Internal stability and a firm 
bearing abroad: these are our most pressing needs which must be 
satisfied in the Constitution. Every people has but a single fank 
to protect against us. Like the Persians in Asia, we lie open on 
every frontier, for Germany is the point where all roads meet. As 
if impelled by some inner momentum, all are pressing and thrust- 
ing against us, who lie in their midst. . . . Slavonic and 
Latin peoples surround us on all sides, exactly alike and hostile to 
us, never wearying in putting forth strength to increase themselves 
at our cost, . . . Weare stationed upon the high watch-tower 
of the who Continent. It is our task to watch with unremitting 
vigilance every movement among the nations, in the certainty that 
anv ewhich passes unobserved will lead tò our destruction.” 
(R.M. 104.) e 

In the apparent absence of material out of which a new system 
could be evolved, the German mind had recourse to memories of a 
long-decayed magnificence. It is easy tc attach an excessive 
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importance to the terminology, to laugh at the Parade of féte-day 
&gures from a medieval lumber-room, the Imperial Order of 
Knights, the Council of Imperial Administration, the Three Estates 
of priests, soldiers and citizens. These were the butterflies of the 
Romantic movement, dying as it drew toa close. What had life 
then persists to this day. There is nothing elliptical in the 
thought which rejected a Federalism which merely grouped and 
balanced the powers, and cried for a vigorous Central Executive 
in a united Germany, holding every vantage-point from the sea to 
the Alps. Everywhere one meets this tendency struggling to the 
light. In its support might be enlisted a kind of moral appeal, 
a summons to courage and self-sacrifice. ‘* Now,” complained 
Görres, ‘‘ now that a weak and kindly power has been set up, merely 
as the first among equals, and it rests with us to will our well-being, 
*now, when we should give proof of our fitness for a Constitution, 
and our capacity to support it by a speedy and effectual sacrifice of 
our private interests, all our strength forsakes us. No answer is 
heard but the voice of the crassest self-seeking. Greedy individual- 
ism lies watching for its prey, and salutes with a torrent 
of abuse anyone who claims it for the common interest. Not a 
morsel of all that we delivered to the enemy under compulsion will 
be given willingly to the country. .° . . Placed amid the 
menace of strong and centralised states, we must strive for as great 
a measure of unity as is compatible with our nature. We must act 
with a vigour proportionate io the growth of the opposition offered 
by self-interest. For, as this displays itself in ever-increasin 
strength, the danger of our position will become more manifest, 
should it remain victorious, and, even as it is now working havoc 
with the labour upon the Constitution, be for ever empowered to 
mar our peace.”’ 

This is a fair specimen of the type of argument employed to 
advocate an Imperial Constitution. There is an apparent weighing 
of forces and values. But, in reality, the subject.is lifted out of 
the sphere of every-day life, and the discussion is hot amid symbols 
and summarised eniotions, until the desired consummation appears 
to be an inevitable conclusion. ‘‘ Let the symbol of our dawning 
Empire be the serpent which signifies unfettered Infinity in the 
ward of Destiny—the serpent which, with its tail fixed in its mouth, 
binds and encircles a world of stress shot with light from every 
direction.” (R.M. 125.) . 

At last the purpose is fully laid bare. ‘“‘ Before all else, the 
national honour demands the restoration of the old Imperial title 
with all its splendour and might. . . . . It marks a carriage 
which cannot but exalt amongst all other peoples a great nation 
of pure and original stock. + While Germany remained strong and 
at one with itself, Empire radiated from its midst over „Roma and 
Slavonic peoples. But, when it played false toitself, the title 
passed from it, and, it became enslaved to a foreign Czsaeism, 
established by a daring conqueror.”’ ° 

No illustration borrowed from its institutions is needed to fix the 
character of such an Empire. It was represented as the only 
refuge against a threatened ‘‘encirclement.”’ Born of a half- 
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fearful, half-contemptuous suspicion of the foreigner, its very zeal 
for defence must have led it, as the French people had been lede 
from a simple maintenance of its own right to exist to a denial of 
that freedom to others. = 
Universal military service was a theme which hardly lent itself 
to the prevailing antiquarianism. It was more particularly the 
point of contact between Radical thought and the problems of 
every-day political life. The terms in which it was advocated leave 
no room for doubt upon the spirit which governed its application. 
Allusions to the principle are numerous. It is invariably treated 
with approval, its organic connection with,the ‘‘ Landwehr ”’ 
triumphantly advanced as a proof of its democratic origin. <A 
single example will suffice to illustrate the grounds on which it was 
recommended, and the opinion held upon the system which it was 
designed to supersede. A proclamation had appeared establishing® 
a ‘‘ Landwehr ” on the left bank of the Rhine, and the enforced 
enrolment had produced an explosion of anger. A series of articles 
was devoted to this subject, defending the institution as an indis- 
pensable organ of free society. ‘‘. . . . The obligations of 
the subject towards a conscientious government are far from fulfil- 
ment by a willingness to defend a beneficial order against every 
attack from without. In the absence of trained aptitude, resolution 
is powerless. The enemy will gain the upper hand at the very 
outset; to hold our own in any degree, we shall be forced to make 
a disproportionately great effort. With the progress of civil 
society, it has been believed possible to substitute artificial arrange- 
ments for the military capacity of the individual, to the more 
assiduous pursuit of peaceful crafts. . . . The people has lost 
the habit of arms, and ‘lacking the self-reliance which springs from 
the sense of a power to wield them has grown effeminate, faint- 
hearted, awkward, inept and limited in its outlook. . . . 
Out of this stagnation has arisen that swarm of mercenaries of 
every species for whom murder, which nothing but dire necessity 
can ennoble, ig a perpetual trade, and war is a luxury. 
The more the people breaks up into weak dissolution, the more 
grievous and overwhelming this evil becomes, for centuries a tool 
ready to the oppressing hand. . . . In the existing state of 


affairs, Germany cannot promise herself ten years of peace in the ' 


hundred to come, unless the surrounding nations are made to 
understand that they cannot attack this strong, well-protected land 
with impunity, or snatch plunder under the eyes of defenders so 
numerous and so strong. . . . Thearming of the whole people 
must, therefore, be the first article of the future German 
Constitution.” 

The antithesis lay between the standing army, despotic in origin, 
and the prigciple of national service. Undoabtedly, the tendency 
of the latter wes opposed to war at the dictation of rapacity; but 
by this its advocates had in mind no expedition of conquest against 
a foreign people, but tie irresponsible greed which drove German 
princes to rob German neighbours with the assistance of German 
troops. Once more, Nationalism asserted itself. 

We have here the framework of the new Germany as conceived 
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e 
by the Liberal theorists. Frontiers expanded to include every 
tribe which spoke the German tongue, disruptive tendencies con- 
tained by a highly-organised central Executive, a common army to 
bring home to’ every male inhabitant his living interest in the 
Comménwealth. But what is particularly striking is the fact that 
only two points are set out in clear, definite terms, with an imme- 
diate application to the politics of the day. These are, of course, 
the necessity of annexing Alsace, and the supreme importance of 
introducing universal military training. From these projects the 
whole conception derives an unmistakable military colouring, 
which makes it possible to attach proper weight to the last subject 
of this enquiry. ‘Amongst the Powers which really existed was 
any marked out,as the agent, by which the ideal Empire should 
come into being, as the trustee of its power and the executor of its 
e behests ? 

The question cannot be answered directly by reference to any of 
the constitutional speculations which dealt avowedly with it. 
Preoccupied with historical research, they wavered between 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern, between an Austrian supremacy over 
the whole with—so at least some writers pressed—the Prussian 
King as Constable of the Empire, and a Northern and Southern 
Confederation bound by a perpetual alliance between the two great 
States. But the answer of the heart may be divined elsewhere. 
For every German in 1814, military service as a duty incumbent 
upon all, and a means of education, suggested without any media- 
tion—Prussia. Whenever Prussia was commended it was for the 
achievements of its Army, and throughout the pages of the 
Rheinischer Merkur it is constantly spoken of as the armed 
regenerator of Germany. It was not possible to separate the idea 
of the new institution from the State which had put it into practice, 
and the advocacy of the one led insensibly to the exaltation of 
the other as the exemplification of all that was Liberal in Central 
Europe. This tendency can he traced in a series of tracts designed 
by Arndt to popularise the Landwehr system and secure recruits 
outside Prussia. The ‘‘ Catechism of a Landwehrman,’’ the 
* Meaning of Landwehr and Landsturm,’”’ and the “ Prussian 
Army and People” proceed from a simple defence of the system 
to a passionate ‘‘ Vivat ” of the land where it was born. 

In the Third Book the identification of Prussia with the Liberal 
cause is set forth in the plainest language. The history of the 
administrative reforms is described, and attention drawn to the 
fact that 


‘“ two things never escaped the attention of those who exercised 
a decisive influence in the main interests of Prussia during these 
years—to grant intellectual freedom, and to train the people to 
arms. By this the State, from being small and weal», won to be 
great and powerful. The King allowed full scope‘ the plans and 
opinions of his best men; and showed ng fear in the face of any- 
thing, which cowards, who did not know the German people, 
termed a danger. For this he must receive praise before the whole 
of Europe.” 


VOL. CXIV. 46 
. 
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A little later a special spiritual significance was attributed to the 
` country :— 


. e 
“The Prussian State became what it was through the Idea : 
through the Idea it must become again what it is no longer.” 
e 


Then the effects of the call to arms are described :— 


“ Prussia had become like Sparta, as its poets celebrated it in. 
bygone ages. Every town, every borough, every village echoed’ 
with the cries and music of War, and were turned into grounds 
for training and martial exercise; every smithy was an armourer’s. 
forge.” 


The conclusion is a tremendous pæan to the Prussian people :— 


“ Brave and dauntless People, receive the glory which is thy due. 
Recognise in all humility of spirit that God has been pleased with: » 
that which thou hast ventured. Nourish the fair hope that thou 
shalt prevail to the end with thy valour. It may well be that 
many a more polished and refined people will call thee poor, rugged 
and uncultured. He who can defend his freedom has enough : * 
who can die for honour and duty needs no outer adornment : who. 
can punish wrong-doers and break tyrants in pieces may laugh to 
scorn when weaklings reproach him with his roughness.” 


Then past exploits are reviewed and compared with the War of 
Liberation :— 


“ Frederic William has done rightly. He had a royal and 
worthy confidence in his age and in his People, when he shrank 
from hiding the light which would have grown later to a destructive 
fire. The spirits to which he has granted free flight have made 
God his Ally, and breathed into his armies an enthusiasm which 
has broken asunder the chains wherein we were prisoned. 

That Prussia stands upright once more, that Germany 
will be re-established, that the glorious House of Hohenzollern 
will reign splendidly in days to come, all this we owe under God to 
the spiritual freedom which the King has left undiminished to his. 
subjects.” 


These are the peaceful paths, from which Germany is said to 
have wandered. Liberalism was born in the struggle for the life 
of the nation, and for fifty-seven restless years its talk was of arms 
and frontiers and protective unions. At length from the ranks 
of its Junker enemies the man stood forth, who challenged it to 
carry through the work which that struggle had begun. After a 
strange demonstration of incapacity, and a brief parley, it 
abandoned the claim to lead, and followed in his wake. 


F. W. Crosse. 


, A PLEA FOR THE SPIRIT. 


HILE our hearts and hands are busy with war-work, there is 

var rest in turning to some ultimate considerations which may 
assure ts that noone nation, through militarism, can finally 
dominate the world. The law, or better, the Spirit of the whole 
gives us such assurance, and it is the Spirit with which we all have 
intimate dealings. We are constantly using the law without 
realising its larger implications, or recognising it as a living Spirit, 
the very source and condition of all our activity. People of a 
religious habit of mind believe in the Spirit as it avails to lift them 
out of their personal trials and deprivations into, first, a blindly 
loyal and then a wholehearted acceptance of some larger purpose 
which they believe to be the will of God for them; but the world 
in general, on ‘its practical side, views the Spirit as something 
to be called upon chiefly in cases of affliction, and fails to see that 


it is by this selfsame Spirit that men live and act and achieve any, ` 


bit of success that they may attain. 

As soon ag we rise above the life of mere instinct we all act with 
some sort of purpose. It may not always be a good purpose, and 
our will towards it may be very flabby, but some sort of purpose 
gets us out of bed in the morning, and determines the activities 
of our day. The point to be noted is that the ideal we have set 
for ourselves, be it high or low, wise or foolish, prescribes for us 
the mutual adjustment of the elements that contribute to it and 
go to make it real. A boy who is leaving his father’s house at 
an hour when he is supposed to be in bed will not need to be taught 
that he must steal downstairs in his stocking feet. So, from the 
smallest things up to the greatest, the law of the whole is the 
great constructive force. It helps man to express himself and give 
form to his desires in all sorts of ways, and then the same law, 
acting on a higher plane, cherishes or destroys the results of man’s 
effort, according as they are, or are not, a coherent part of some 
greater good like the welfare of society. The law, which is all 
we are considering now, is the same through it all. It reaches 


the stars and yet to it we owe any bit of constructive work that 


we may achieve. 

For instance, all musical as well as pictorial ideas are expressed 
by nicely adjusted relations of tone and space in obedience to a 
leading idea. No one knows better than the artist that every stroke 
in a picture depends for its rightness on its relation to whatever 
whole, be it portrait or landscape, the painter seeks to represent. 
The whole effect must rule the smallest detail. He may make a 
careful portrait of an eye (itself a matter of nicely-adjusted rela- 
tions), but if he does not set the eye in just the right relation to 
the rest of the face (the right distance from mouth and nose, the 
right concavity of eyebrow, &c.) his work will be valueless, and he 
will have to blot itout and begin again. This dependence of 
all details upon the whole of which they form a part is obvious 
in every field of effogi. A man is quickly dismissed from a cellege 
or a business firm if he does not satisfactorily fill the niche to 
which he has been assigned; the good of the whole demands his 
removal. The star performer in a play must be willing at times 
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to efface himself for the sake of the general effect. Thus the law 
of the whole appears to us as both constructive and destructive— 
helping us to the ends we aim at, ‘yet often sacrificing the result? 
of our activity because they do not fit in with something more 
important. ‘ . 

We are vigorous enough in our use ‘of the law of the whole 
when the whole in question is something within our own control, 
but often it makes use of us and we feel ourselves but pawns in 
some larger game. It is then, when we need comforting because 
we are put in the background, or when some cherished plan has 
to be given up, that we usually turn to religion and the life of 


the Spirit, seldom realising that the peace whith comes to us as, | 


after struggle, we yield our private will in view of some larger ` 
demand, is really the constructive working of the same Spirit that 
has hitherto been our helper, as it is now shaping us into some. 
greater whole beyond our immediate vision. 


The truth is that the Spirit of the whole is constructive always ; 


destructive only with higher construction in view. If we could 
hold to this belief we could dismiss our old enemy the devil as 
non-existent, or at any rate kept alive only by our fears and our 
rebellion against the Spirit. For it is the Spirit, here now and 
always, the very life of our life, that moves us in everything we do, 
helping us even to unworthy things, if only through bitter experi- 
ence can we be made to see the higher truth. 

It will be objected that to say that the Spirit helps us to things 
that are not good in themselves is to break down the barriers of 
religion and morality. The answer to this is that the Spirit works! 
on many planes, and that as the human mind is incapable of grasp- * 
ing details and wholes simultaneously, we must be willing to let 


` go temporarily of some of our most cherished distinctions in order 


to gain a conspectus of the whole vast problem. With our clumsy 
methods of distinguishing between right and wrong, we are apt 
to apportion praise and blame roughly and often unjustly. Of 
course, judgment, law, and order must be maintained, and the 
distinction between right and wrong is as eternal as light and 
darkness; yet we are learning, thanks to Mr. Osborne with his 
efforts for prison reform, and other lovers of their kind, that when 
heredity and environment are taken into account, the black and 
the white in the picture, the moral praise and blame, which are 
all that finally count, are not to be distributed exactly as we at 
first supposed. Like the artist, also, when once we get the larger 
masses of our world picture clearly established, we shall probably 
find that all distinctions are restored to us, only made more subtle 
and alive, and that the same Spirit pervades us all, the good, the 
bad and the wavering, drawing us, by every means and through 
every conceivable experience, up and out of the prison of matter; 
the Only fimal sin being a deliberate turning*away from the light. 

In practical*life we meet the Spirit of the whole on two sides. 
It s¢ems to draw us in,two opposite directiorts as it first compacts 
us into wholes, and then breaks up the hard erust of our 
individuality. How many of us struggle against the almost heart- 
jess concentration needed to accomplish our tasks, and the sense 


¢ 
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that if we shut out human demands our work will have little value. 

"The Spirit seems to pull us in two ways, and yet through all it 

. is one Spirit. “We do not serve two masters. All that is asked of 
us is aħ inner willingfess to reverse our attitude towards it con- 
stantly, according as we use the Spirit to compact the elements 
beneath us into wholes, or yield ourselves, and all we have and 
are, to its higher purposes, as it uses us (it may even be as minus 
quantities) in some whole beyond our ken. This is the crux of 
all true religion and the life of faith. “ Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him.” 

Every apparentl$ achieved whole—a person, a city, or a nation 
—depends for itg right life on its relation to some larger whole. 
A wild animal lives on its environment, a tame one on the bounty 

eof its keepers; a man lives, in the higher sense, on the loyalty of 
his family, his business credit, and the esteem of his contem- 
poraries; the city lives by its relations of interchange with other 
cities; the nation (ah! that is the present agony) must in the end 
find its happy contributory place among all other nations if it 
would continue to live. So, theoretically, each whole draws life 
from the whole that includes it, and so on until the source.of all 
life and meaning is found in the largest whole of all. The 
wonderful thing about it all is that, though in external life we have 
to move up to higher things through one whole after another, 
such as family, school, college, business, philanthropy, &c., yet 
there is a short inner road of faith whereby the love and wisdom 
of the Infinite whole may reach the humblest human spirit. 

We may say, then, that the Spirit of the whole reaching down 
to us from the Infinite manifests itself in two ways: First, as it 
becomes in our hands a compelling force; and, second, as it draws 
us and all our personal achievements into right relation with the 
rest of the world. On one side it is concentrated, constructive, 
individual; on the other, it is unselfish, out-reaching, open-minded, 
and malleable. The first is the way of power; the second that of 
love. Love, taken in the largest possible sense as the co-relative 
of power, is but acknowledged relation. It may be nothing more 
intense than the quiet foundation for business activity in the credit 
system whereby we may deal with persons we shall never see; 
it may be the compelling majesty of international honor and law, 
as they shall one day be made inviolate; it may be the serene bond 
of friendship, the happy ties of family life, the passion of lovers, 
or that yet more starry passion which leads a man to forego his 
private happiness for duty’s sake. All these spring up like grass 
and flowers when an achieved individuality opens its heart to wider 
relations. 

The more clearly any whole is conceived, the more ‘compleje the 
guidance it furnishes to the right mutual adjustment Sf the parts ' 
that compose it. In her grasp of this constructive side of the 
Spirit of the whole lies the great strength of Germany and’ her 
wonderful efficiency. Her leaders conceive of their Deutschland 
as the only whole worth making account of, and have thereby 
succeeded in bringing their internal affairs to a state of regulated 
perfection that it would be hard to beat. But they do not revere 
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the law of the whole as an omnipresent Spirit, and see that the, 
very principle which has given them their greatness, and made 
‘of Germany a unit of amazing power, demands that she shall be 
not only a whole in herself, but also a part in the great family of 
nations. They swear by unity, not understanding that a unit 
that ends in itself must, like our bodies, be broken and die, in 


order that the Spirit may go free. Germany, like every other whole . 


that would continue to live, must find her place in some larger 
whole since, according to inevitable law, the real source of all life 
and right adjustment must be found in that Infinite whole whose 
greatness is beyond human thought. 

But to do this requires an entirely new order ofethinking on the 
part of Germany. The Germans certainly have faith in themselves 
and their Kaiser, but the faith which would lead them to think of 
Germany as a part, and not a dominant part, in some possible 
world-state seems quite beyond their reach. This is not altogether 
surprising because, while organisation, discipline, and order tend 
towards unity and force, they also tend towards hardness and self- 
sufficiency. The greater and more powerful any unit, or nation, 
becomes, the harder it is for it to see itself as a part, and yield 
itself to some larger unseen compulsion for some larger, yet 
unrealised, end. All the fearful external compulsions that the 
world is arraying against Germany to-day will avail her little , 
spiritually, even if they bring her defeat, unless she experiences 
a change of heart and yields herself to that majesty of Supreme 
Law, that Holy Spirit, to which every knee must bow, and which 
isa very different thing from “ der gute alte Gott ’’ so patronisingly 
alluded to by the IXaiser. 

The life of the Spirit is touching us through this war as never 
before. Sacrifice and heroism sing daily from the pages of our 
newspapers, and the commonest clay thrills with the joy of giving 
itself for a noble cause. We have often seen this splendour in 
individuals in the days of peace. Now it appears that the lesson 
is to go more deeply, and to touch the life of the whole world with 
two tremendous results: first, the more perfect individualising of 
nations, each people set free to be itself; and, second, the develop- 
ment of relations of comity, honour, and conciliation among these 
„nations, even of self-s sacrifice for the general good—as when we 
in America stint ourselves of sugar and wheat that France may be 
supplied. It seems as if the world was to become alive and live 
by the Spirit as never before. 

It is sometimes said that the same laws cannot be applied to 
nations as to individuals, but surely the Spirit of the whole must 
govern both. Every nation will have wholeness and individual 
coherence when its people are free to governethemselves, and thus 
work from The centre outwards, instead of being driven in upon 
themselves by autocratic pressure. Nations, as we know them, 
certainly have individuality, and we may believe that the same law 
applies to them, both in their individual and their social capacities, 
that we recognise as governing the human spirit. It is, therefore, 
fair to study the action of the law in individuals in order that we 
may draw from such study even world-wide applications. 
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We see many lives that are full of happiness because every faculty 
* is set to do its special work, yet the whole is overruled and trans- 
figured by it§ acknowledged relation to some divine purpose as 
yet oly partially revealed. How many people know the refresh- 
ment that comes from pausing in the concentration of individual 
effort and resting back on the higher will, just as the painter draws 
back from working out details on his canvas to let the whole make 
a fresh impression upon him! There is nothing esoteric or 
smelling of altar candles about this. It is the plain, every-day 
truth that every one who succeeds in small things or great has to 
depend upon. The artist proves daily that to get so concentrated 
on some point in his work that he loses its larger relations is to 
fail utterly. How many of the best people become so infatuated 
with their pet doctrines or special charities that they make them 
a stumbling block, rather than a help, to the rest of the world! 
The mysterious thing, the source of all grace and heavenly wisdom, 
lies in the inner process of acknowledging the familiar law or 
Spirit as something also outside of and beyond ourselves, so that 
we cherish in our hearts a perfect willingness to be used by it with 
as much pliancy as we have demanded of the elements that we 
ourselves control. This is conversion. It is recognising the best 
in ourselves as outside of and controlling ourselves. H is shifting 
our souls’ centre from self to God. 

But, of course, the soul of a nation is a very different, and much 
more complicated, thing than the soul of an individual. Indeed 
it may be said that some nations are still in the process of 
developing their souls. ‘Therefore, there is little prospect that 
nations, great corporations, trusts, labour unions, and other wholes 
that tend to dominate will cease considering their own interests 
apart from those of the whole until it is thoroughly established that, 
as the real source of life is in the Infinite whole, any unrelated 
part carries its doom within itself, no matter how brave a show it 
may make for a time. 

Germany, the present enemy of the world's peace, doubtless 
thinks that if she yielded to considerations of what would benefit 
the world at large, and not necessarily by means of her Kultur, she 
would no longer be herself. Never was there a greater mistake. The 
self is man’s most splendid possession, guaranteed by the law of 
the whole. It is only when the self is imprisoned within itself that 
it festers in corruption and views everything on earth as but food 
for its monstrous appetites and self-sufficiency. If baulked in its . 
demands it rages and breathes hate, murder and lust, and this is 
worst when the self is a really fine thing, as Germany assuredly 
is, or was, before her system was poisoned hy Prussic acid. She , 
has so much to give to the world that one longs unspeakably to 
see her add to her strength that grace which rules be yielding and 
does not impose. All her strength comes from*the Spirit of the 
whole, confirming” individuality, and developing self-respéct and 
the best use of all faculties. On. this side she has much to teach 
our rather slack, easy-going, American rule, but, and this 
is a very large but, she must learn to view herself as a 
part before all her splendid qualities can come to their rightful 
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and honoured place in the family of nations. When she takes this 
attitude her self will not be destroyed, but set free for its highest? » 
development. The Spirit, inwardly accepted, guarantees individu- ; 
ality from the centre. so that it is no longer necessary io defend ~ 
the circumference. This truth, once understood, would enable 
nations to do away with armaments and border fortresses, and 
devote their whole strength to interior development, always in due 
relation to the good of all the rest. ‘ 

There is likely to be a great spiritual awakening after this war, e 
and no one Church can answer all the questions that will be asked. 
No new Sinai will be vouchsafed to us, because the world is growing 
up and can no longer expect the precise instructions needed by 
childhood. We have come to the ‘answering back” stage. 
Mankind must itself embody the law, and become an increasingly , 
complete expression of it. One of the first essentials for this would 
be unification, and we are making great strides towards that as we 
talk of a world-congress, to which all international disputes shall 
be referred. The common world-consciousness gains strength 
daily, and a feeling of mutual responsibility for each other’s welfare + 
springs up between nations as the wonders of modern communica- 
tion synchronise the world’s heart-beats. Succouring arms 
stretch across the sea; rich and poor are learning to work at the 
same tasks, and side by side. All this, and the splendid devotion 
to ideals whose story thrills us as tales of the war multiply beyond 
counting, make us feel that our common humanity is shaping to 
something finer than we have ever known before. We discern 
dimly some vast whole to which we all belong, and in which we 
each shall find our necessary individual place. 

One asks, What is this whole towards which we are tending? 

Surely our world must have an individuality, since it has a 
definite, not duplicated, place in the solar system. Why may not 
the Spirit of this world-whole be a Person, who, comprehending all, 
is drawing us into a complete expression of himself? That 
marvellous vision or prophecy that was the human life of Christ 
(so wonderful that our time dates backward and forward from it); 
claiming oneness with the Father, and vet identifying itself with 
the needy and the outcast, what was it but a sketch of that whole- 
ness into which all human life may enter, becoming at last a 
perfect expression of the infinite Spirit so far as our earth is 
concerned ? 

We are in a hard position just now. We need to see the whole 
that we are trying to embody in order that it may guide us to the 
right treatment of details; yet we, the details, are all needed for . 


the expression of the very whole that we are trving to see. 


a 


For this reason the world is probably now at‘its point of greatest 
spiritual confusion. We have plenty of organisation, but it is 
hard and mechanical. (The great world does*bigger and bigger 
business, organising even its charities, until the individual cries 
out in helpless protest. It tells us that in centralisation we shall find 
God. Modern art, including the new school of poetry, fecling that 
the individual point of view is of all things most precious, would 
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carry individualism into grotesqueness in its protest against 
t?adition and order. It tells us that in developing the individual we 
shall find God. «Religious people, having daily inner proof of the 
reality ¢f Spirit, turn back in worship to the Christ of Bethlehem 
and Calvary, while the great throbbing life of humanity surges past 
their church doors, full of riotous possibilities that point towards. 
the future and the hope of a new day. 

Where is God? 

We want to worship not merely a remote and awful Power to 
whose decrees we helplessly bow, or whose approval we, Kaiser- 
like, invoke on some scheme of our own; we need a friend whose 
wisdom in unquestionable, whose purposes we dimly understand 
and can enter into with loyal, loving service, sure that the order 
he prescribes will be but a channel for our best and happiest 
development, and not a mechanical suppression of all that we feel 
we can be worth to the world. If Christ, the world-whole, be such 
a friend, with a definite recognition and guidance for each one of 
us, then truly “through the thunder comes a human voice.” 

Is it not Christ’s portrait that we are trying to paint, even when, 
as now—God help us!—we must dip our brushes in blood in order 
to do it? We have been fumbling towards it with all our faulty, 
but well-meant, human institutions, working out our little bits of 
righteousness by ourselves, vet seeking that larger vision which 
alone can show the true relation of our work to all the rest. But 
now the main constructive elements of our picture are coming 
plainly into view» We see more clearly than ever before the two 
great principles whose interaction alone can bring about, a perfect 
society. The war is helping us to this as nothing else could. It 
is lifting us out of ourselves and our pettiness, clearing our vision 
and teaching us what we are willing to die for. Liberty first of 
all, for without that no man may be himself; then Brotherhood, 
for without that no man may pass beyond himself to something 
higher. These are like two feet which carry the world forward 
in its advance. One mav at times get away from the other—as when 
liberty degenerates into license because the good of all the rest 
is not taken into account; or when brotherhood, narrowly con- 
ceived, hardens itself into societies which, like labour unions, limit 
freedom—but they cannot long be kept apart if the world is to move 
forward. The “hope of vindicating and establishing Liberty 
and Brotherhood is glorious enough to steel our men 
to fight and our women to the yet harder task of bidding them 
go forth. The war will be worth all it costs if this is the outcome.. 

We may be centuries in bringing the world-state to perfection. 
There will always be opposing parties in it, for of such is the 
essence of democracy, but just as the opposing elements in a picture 
are harmonised into expression by the Spirit of its creator, 90 all 
parties, when moved by the mighty Spirit of the whole, will bring 
their differing points of view merely as contributions to that whole,’ 
staunch in their convictions, but willing to‘tyield, to combine, and 
even to disappear, if only thereby can the likeness of Christ be made 
more vital and resplendent. ' 

HELEN BIGELOW MERRIMAN. 

Boston, Mass. 


WAR TREASON. 


AR TREASON is another invention of the Germans which 
has found its way into the British Manual of Miliary Law 
for the first time just before the war. The term is a bastard 

one, the product of an illicit union between Constitutional and 
International Law. The doctrine which it imports has been 
exposed, and, I trust, exploded by Captain J. H. Morgan, one of 
our leading authorities upon Constitutional Law and Professor of 
that subject in the University of London.* 

In view of the application of this doctrine by the German 
‘military authorities in the occupied districts of Belgium and France 
‘during the war, and of the probable unconditional surrender of the 
German military forces, it is desirable to examine the nature of 
the doctrine in order that illegal acts committed under its pro- 
visions may be punished and the victims of its unlawful enforce- 
ment, where still alive, compensated. 

Under the law of the German Empire there are three classes 
of treason: Hochverrath, Landesverrath, and Kriegsverrath, which 
Captain Morgan translates as ‘‘High Treason, ‘ Territorial 
‘Treason,’ and ‘‘ War Treason.’ High treason corresponds to 
‘treason in English law. The latter signifies treachery ‘of a 
peculiarly heinous nature—the breach of the personal tie between 
{1) the subject and the King; and (2) an alien resident within the 
kingdom and the King. It differed from all other crimes inasmuch 
as it constituted a violation of the personal allegiance or fidelity 
due to the king. 

The following are the principal treasons, vis.: (1) Compassing 
the king’s death ; (2) levying war against the king within the realm ; 
(3) compassing the deposition of the king; (4) compassing to levy 
war against the king in order to influence his course of action; (5) 
adhering to the king’s enemies in the realm, giving them aid and 
comfort in the realm or elsewhere; (6) compassing to move any 
foreigner to invade the king’s dominions. 

“Territorial Treason ’’ in German Law corresponds with these 
‘treasons when committed by an alien within German territory, and 
includes inviting a foreign Power to war with Germany; taking 
service with the enemy against Germany; destroying military 
works; acting as a spy; or acting to the prejudice of the German 
‘Army. By the German Military Penal Code, Territorial Treason 
when committed by a German soldier in the field is punishable as 
“ War Treason,” which includes such acts as acting as guide to 
the enemy, neglecting to perform a service order, neglecting the 
provision due for the care of troops, setting free enemy prisoners 
‘of.war, and neglecting to lay an information of a design to 
commit war treason. The penalty. for any® of these and similar 
-offences there set forth is death—and death only—which is extended 
noteonly to aliens committing such offences within the German 
Empire, but also to aliens in foreign territory occupied by German 
troops, committing any act punishable by the German Law. Such 
an alien is liable to the same penalty—i.e., death—as if the offence 


* War Treason. The Grotius Society. Vol. II. pp. 161-173. 
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þad been committed within the German Empire. That is to say, 
the alien in an occupied territory is to be treated as if he were a 
subject of the occupying power. It is argued by the two or three 
British*text-writers that treason no longer implies infidelity to a 
personal sovereign, but that it means a conspiracy against the 
established authority in a State, which duthority in occupied 
territory is the de facto ruler—i.c., the belligerent occupier. Hence 
“ treason ”? against the ordinary ruler becomes ‘‘ war treason ”’ 
against the war ruler. ‘The fallacy in this argument lies in the 
fact that the status of the inhabitants of occupied territory does 
not change by occupation. It is only by conquest and annexa- 
tion that such inhabitants become the subjects of the occupier. 
Occupation is only a temporary possession, and the inhabitants 
*remain the subjects of the original sovereign. Consequently the 
inhabitants do not owe allegiance to the occupying Power. They 
merely owe obedience and abstention from all acts which may 
endanger the safety of the occupying Power or the success of its 
military operations. 

It is also urged that the offence of war treason is recognised in 
the French and American military annuals. To this I reply that 
the French term irahison means ‘‘ treachery °” not “‘ treason”? in 
its legal signification. The term ‘war treason,” it is true, is 
used in the American Instructions, but since the Southerners were 
regarded and treated by the United States Government for the 
first few years of the war as rebels, the use of the term ‘‘ treason ” 
was not inappropriate. In any case we must remember that these 
Instructions were drafted by the German jurist Lieber, who may 
have been influenced by the German doctrine. 

Moreover, this is not a mere battle of words. The term treason 
has a definite legal signification and carries with it far-reaching 
results. It had no place in our military law until it was introduced 
‘into the British Manual of Military Law in 1914. Treachery was 
recognised. In a Memorandum issued by Lord Kitchener in the 
South .\frican War persons who had signed a declaration of 
neutrality and who held communications with the enemy, assisted 
him with supplies and information, or wilfully infringed the laws 
or customs of war were to be deemed guilty of treachery, and to be 
‘tried accordingly. Any of these offences were, of course, punish- 
able by the Laws of War whether the offender had made a declara- 
tion of neutrality or not. When a country is effectively occupied 
and military resistance is at an end, the inhabitants are placed in 
subjection to the occupying Power, but they owe no allegiance and 
cannot therefore be punished for acts or omissions which would 
be criminal if committed against their own sovereign authority. 

As Captain Morgan has so clearly pointed out, the effget of 
introducing the conception of war treason into the relations of the 
inhabitants with the occupying Power, is to suggest that they 
do owe such allegiance, and consequently to colour all ats of 
resistance, Whether active or passive, on their part, all acts of non- 
compliance with the will of the enemy, with a kind of moral taint 
in such a way as to give the enemy the excuse for treating such 
acts as capital offences and repressing them with ruthless severity. 
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For example, for a German to misguide German troops is obviously 
treason, but for a Belgian under compulsion to do so is not., Anel 
yet under this German doctrine the Belgian would be executed 
for treason. And he would meet with the same fate if, he had 
guided Belgian troops. So far indeed has the doctrine been 
pushed that it has been contended that a Belgian, for instance, 
living outside the occupied territory who gives aid and comfort 
to Belgians within the occupied territory is guilty of war treason. 

This, declares Captain Morgan, is the reductio ad absurdum of 
war treason, and shows what an impudent fiction it is. We know 
from the laboured apology of Herr Zimmermann for the murder of 
Edith Cavell that she was condemned for treason. She was charged 
with giving shelter to fugitive soldiers, and with *assisting them to 
escape from Belgium into Holland. It is doubtful whether this 
offence was even a war crime under the particular circumstances o 
the case. _ lt was subsequently made one by the German Military 
Governor. Thus, but for the application of the doctrine of. war 
treason, Edith Cavell could not have been convicted. As Mr. 
James M. Beck, late Attorney-General to the United States, asserts 
“ The true meaning of the law was perverted in order to inflict the 
death sentence upon her. 

Edith Cavell’s case is only one out of many in which capital 
punishment has been inflicted by the German authorities upon 
Belgians and Frenchmen for acts, which, if punishable at all under 
military law, were of a trivial nature. All those concerned in these 
judicial murders are therefore liable to be brought before an 
International Tribunal after the war. 

Although Chap. XIV. of the British Manual of Military Law, in 
which the rules relating to War Crimes and War Treason are to 
be found, is of no legal effect, since they have not been sanctioned 
by the Legislature, they possess a semi-official character, and 
unless repudiated will prove a source of embarrassment to the 
Government. Obviously these Instructions should be withdrawn 
forthwith. They are contrary to the principles of English’ law, to 
International Law, and io the canons of Jurisprudence. This 
German doctrine of war treason, a relic of German theories of 
conquest, has been rejected by all the leading British and French 
jurists. To give one or two instances, that eminent French jurist, 
Pillet, has written ‘ A special word has been forged in Germany, 
that of War Treason. The use of this expression, which one is 
astonished to find in our French Manual—irahison de guerre— 
contains a false imputation and one very injurious to those against 
whom it is directed. It assumes that the population of the country 
(occupied) is bound by the same duty of fidelity towards the enemy 
as it owes towards its own country. Nothing could be 
moreefalse.’’ The late Professur Westlake # equally emphatic. 
“That the inhabitant of an occupied district should incur death 
for giving information to the enemy or for serving as a guide to 
the troops of his own cduntry is a relic of the time whep occupation 
meant conquest. . . . No act of that kind can be regarded as 
treasonable without violating the modern view of the nature of 
military occupation.” 

Hres H. L. BELLOT. 


PASTIMES IN THE B.E.F. 


e 
T is a curious, paradox of the greatest war in history that one 
| of the afflictions which fall on so many of those who wage it 
is that of boredom. In literature, this state of feeling may be 
termed ennui; in the B.E.IF. it is described as being “fed up.” 
Contrary to what might be expected, this feeling of boredom, to 
which everybody is bound at times to be a prey in a greater or 
less degree, ig by no means necessarily a sign of inferior moral, 
still less is it likely to be the cause of it. On the contrary, boredom, 
produced perhaps ky a period of comparative inaction, is best 
calculated of anything to reconcile men to a return to the line. 
And it has oftene been stated by the infantry that after a certain 
time in the front-line trenches a man becomes almost eager to go 
*‘over the top” simply to break the monotony of trench life, or 
rather trench existence. However this may be, G.H.Q. has 
recognised boredom of troops as an evil, a bar to the highest 
efficiency}, and with the aid of those at home, has set itself to 
encourage every means of diversion for all ranks of the Army in 
France that can possibly be provided. 

The most important diversion of the soldier on active service, 
and one which is so much a part of his military life that he almost 
takes it for granted, is, of course, the Army Postal System. All 
ranks, particularly in the forward areas, seem as though they lived 
for the daily post, and I think little time occupied in writing letters 
to members of the B.E.F. has been wasted. The Army Postal 
System keeps up a marvellous standard of efficiency, and it is 
rarely that a unit does not receive a delivery every day. One may 
get one’s post, which is usually brought up with the rations on 
such occasions, in the middle of a battle. During the retreat of 
the Fifth Army in March those of that Army for whom there were 
letters were unlucky if they did not receive a mail at intervals at 
longest of three days. <A friend of mine as he was moving from 
a wood, which the location of one of our batteries by the Germans 
had rendered particularly unhealthy at the moment, had a letter 
handed to him, posted in London three days previously, which 
contained an invitation from a lady (who did not know that he 
was in France) to visit a local bazaar, held with the object of pro- 
viding smokes for “‘ our gallant troops at the front.” My friend 
remarked acidly that he wished his correspondent would have 
posted the smokes direct to one, at any rate, of the gallant troops, 
and not bothered about the bazaar. 

From this rather elementary diversion of the post one turns to 
the big division of B.E.F. pastimes, sports and ‘games, of which 
men and officers never tire. Though cricket is the national 
game, owing to theegreat difficulty of finding anywhere toe flay 
it under anything like possible conditions, it must yield in 
popularity to football. The attraction of a football to men seems 
almost magnetic.» A company commanderein the infantry told me 
that however long a march his men had had, and however tired they 
were at the end of the day, he would, whenever possible, 
throw out the company football directly after the ‘‘ dismiss,” and 
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watch how long it would take the men to forget their fatigue ai 
to begin playing. He said that if one could get the men to sle 
at night after even ten minutes’ football, instead of straight fre 
the march, it would make all the difference to their rest. 

The first thing most infantry regiments do when they cogne ba 
behind the line, even if it is only a moderate distance, is to organi 
games of every description: platoons play against platoons, coi 
panies against companies, and when possible, battalions agair 
battalions, either of thé same or other regiments. The cavalr 
and other units who have longer periods in billets, can do tt 
sort of thing on a greater scale. Horse-shows are held (in t 
quieter periods of the war), the chief features of which are cor 
petitions in jumping and in the smartness of turn-out. Athlei 
sports and boxing matches are, of course, a grèat feature of li 
behind the lines, and senior officers encourage the men to impro 
their physique and general fitness in sports and games by givir 
challenge cups and other prizes for winners of events. 

It is not, however, on the physical pastimes of the B.E.F. th 
I wish to dwell, for they are not to my mind the dominant form 
relaxation, but on what we may term the intellectual pastime 
allowing that epithet to do duty for mental arts both high and lo 
The first relaxation of this type which one is bound to mentio 
though there is nothing particularly fresh to be said of it, is that 
cards. In officers’ messes of all arms except the infantry bridge 
overwhelmingly popular. The infantry are said to prefer poker 
it requires less severe concentration, and being therefore a le 
arduous exercise, is more welcome to the hardest workers 
the war. The only sense in which the men play cards is that, in 
mysterious game called ‘‘ House,” which is extremely popul: 
every player is provided with a card; it is not, however, an ordina 
playing card, but contains rows of numerals, which are cover 
over by a stone or a bean as that numeral is named by a “ caller 
He whose numerals are first called, and so are first covered, is t 
winner. The risk of losing more than a few pence even after mai 
hours’ play, is so small that “ House ” is not considered or bann 
as a game of hazard. 

Though I have yct to name the relaxation of the B.E.F., whi 
in my opinion is the most popular, it is without doubt upon readit 
that the greatest number of off-hours are actually spent. B 
reading in the B.E.F. is not as a rule of a very serious or de 
kind. First and foremost come the newspapers and periodice 
which are studied daily as an almost religious observance. O 
reason why in the case of books light literature is 
much in evidence, is that on the whole it is more easily obtainat 
in cheap editions. Cheap books when used can, if necessary, | 
thrown away without a twinge of conscience, and for that reas: 
are Most satisfactory on active service. The cheaper editior 
however, of mere classical and serious matter, such as are provid 
by the ‘‘ Everyman,” the ‘‘ World’s Classios,’’ and the ‘‘ Hor 
University ” series, seem to be appreciated more and more by | 
ranks. Of the English classic authors, I think that on the whe 
the first place in favour might fairly safely be allotted to Charl 
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Dickens. If the great novelist (who had a sincere horror of war} 

could know how much pleasuré he has given to those on active 
o s®rvice to-day, I wonder if he would not have counted this even a 
more satisfactory achievement than the pleasure which he afforded. 
to his own generation. Of contemporary writers, in the opinion of 
a sergeant in the Grenadier Guards, the most popular writers 
among the N.C.Os. and men who make any profession of a liking 
for literature, are Mr. Kipling (in his vein of the “Light that 
Failed ” rather than that of ‘‘ Puck of Pooks Hill’) and Mr. H. G. 
e Wells. He said that many N.C.Os. in his battalion read the novels. 

of Mrs. Humphry Ward, but one cannot think this taste can be 
very widespread in the ranks. 
_ Of course, there are many exceptions to the bias towards light 
literature, and often these exceptions go to the other extreme. One 
oung Gunner Officer whom I met—he was an A.D.C. toa Gunner 
eneral—had just finished his university career, and his one over-. 
whelming ambition was to return as a master to Eton, where he 
had been as a boy. When off duty he was supposed never to 
have been seen without a copy of Sophocles or Tacitus in his hand.. 
A friend of his, whose relationship to him was rather that of 
Watson to Sherlock Holmes, once told me that he often wondered 
whether C- was a fine classic in spite of his gunnery or a fine 
gunner in spite of his classics. There was also a subaltern in the 
infantry who read through fourteen hundred lines of “ The Ring 
and the Book ” in ‘‘ No man’s land ” while he was out with a wiring 
party. He is recently reported to be a prisoner of war ; but whether, 
Archimedes-like, he fell into the hands of the enemy while lost in 
the subtleties of ‘‘ Tertium Quid ” is not reported. 

Passing from books, however, if I were asked which of all the 
diversions of the B.E.L. was most appreciated and most essential, 
I should without hesitation say music. 

Nobody ever seems to be too tired to listen to music, whether it 
be that of a concert party, French Cathedral organ, or (which is. 
most usual) of a gramophone, and music rests the body by 
providing diversion for the brain, which is just the process 
which out-of-door games cannot exactly perform. The 
various forms of music made in France are countless. Until 
recently, even in a town not forty kilometres from the firing line, 
quite elaborate performances of Opera were given by the French 
civilians, and the principal singers, who usually came from Paris 
for the day, were excellent artistes. These performances were 
always packed with English soldiers, and to obtain a seat it was 
essential to book well in advance. A quaint feature of these operas 
was that the relation of the music-lover to them was exactly 
expressed by ‘‘ You may want what you like, but you’ll take what 
you get.” Having obtained week-end leave to the town to hear 
opera, one could notebe in the least sure what opera it would“be, 
as changes were invariably made at the last minute. Such a 
rarity, however, was,the hearing of an opera on attive service to 
most music-lovers that they did not greatly complain of this, and 
those who four years ago could by no means have been induced to 
witness anything less severe than “Tristan” or “The Ring” would 
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be seen quite contentedly browsing over the incense-laden melodies 
of Gounod, or the hectic climaxes of Massenet. Likewise those 
who, given their choice, would patronise ‘‘ The Maid of th® 
Mountains ’’ more often than ‘“‘ Fidelio,” would be seen conscien- 
tiously puzzling over the orchestration of ‘‘ Le Chemineau’”’ or 
“ Louise.” The Y.M.C.A. concert parties and those raised 
amongst divisions themselves travel ceaselessly round the forward 
‘and back areas, providing endless entertainment. Some of these 
parties, include professional artistes of distinction. . , 

Last, but by no means least, comes the ubiquitous gramophone. 
It has been said with truth that through the war the gramophone 
has come into its own. Certainly there are few officers’ messes, 
camps, recreation huts, or hospitals in which gramophones are 
not in constant use. And they are transferred to, and used little 
less frequently in, the forward areas. The assault on the Fifth 
Army has been facetiously attributed’to the fact that the Germans 
could no longer endure the strains of a gramophone which 


had played out of tune to a cavalry regiment for four weeks upon | 


the Somme. 

The extraordinary range of music which most collections of 
records in the Army comprise—from the newest ragtimes 
to the oldest classics—makes one wonder why it is that 
music, so much more than any of the other arts, Is 
patronised and produced by a huge body of people, such 
as the B.E.F. This suggestion might be offered. Serious 
literature (especially poetry), painting, architecture, and sculpture 
do not, as a rule, make much appeal to other than those who really 
know something about them, and such are, of course, in a great 
minority. But with music it is different, for a certain side of it, 
chiefly the purely sensuous side, seems to appeal to 90 per cent. 
of people, though it is doubtful whether more than one in a 
thousand is a real musician and appreciates in a piece of music all 
the right points. This consideration, coupled with the more 
obvious reason which I have given, such as a tired man finding 
music an easier mental relaxation than serious reading, may go to 
prove why of all the diversions from fighting that of music seems 
to be the most popular. 

Of painting, one sees next to nothing in-the armies. From time 
to time one finds artists in base camps and depéts who do caricature 
work in their spare time, but even these seem:to be few in number, 
and of serious painting as an occupation I have scarcely seen any 
signsat all. The reason for the almost entire neglect of this art is 
not evident; for it would be thought that if musicians can carry 
about violin cases, as they do, wherever their unit treks, a painter 
could as easily carry his paints and a small canvas. Moreover, life 
in France is not lacking in picturesque or lurid scenes, the appeal 
of Which one would have thought irresfstible to the artist. 
However, the fact remains that painting is not, as a rule, one of the 
pastimes with which the players in the war drama occupy the 
intervals in the green room while they are awaiting their calls on to 
the stage of actual battle. 

A SUBALTERN. 
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IN CAELO QUIES, IN TERRA PAX. 


T news that the beginnings of peace had come, that the 
German Empire had gone up in flames, that the long struggle 
against the forces of Antichrist had ended in that triumph for 
righteousness which faith had never doubted, came to Wiltwater in 
quite reasonable time, but it spread very slowly. The word 
Armistice created some confusion. It is not a local word. And the 
news came early in the week when folk were busy with many things. 
All were satisfied that things were going very well and did not 
worry. If Armistice was signed it was likely to be captured, and 
evidently it was a very important place. Meantime there was 
ploughing to be done, any amount of it, and some more of the moor 
had to be reclaimed for food supply, and there were a good many 
folk who had not enough wood in and some had left their turf- 
cutting for a fine November day, a foolish proceeding, and then 
there were hedges to clear and winter sowing, and all sorts of indoor 
work getting ready for the winter, and special care of priceless 
ducks and fowls against foxes, bold and hungry this year. Indeed, 
what with lack of hands and plenty of fine days, the war was 
neglected so long as it went along well. So the Armistice was 
signed and the face of Europe was changed without anyone in the 
village being much the wiser till the weekly paper drifted in at the 
end of the week. Dr. Battle, of course, knew all about it, and so 
did the doctor and the Rector of Little Greenmoor, but as it 
happened they were all tied to their homes by severe colds, and of 
„course the schools were entirely up-to-date. But the village knew 
little, and the outlying farms nothing until Saturday night. Then 
Peace fell on them like a bomb. It was curious to observe hpw 
stolidly the folk took? the news. It is true that they had never 
doubted the result, but then they had never appreciated the danger. 
They had never known, and never will know, how narrow at ene 
moment was the margin between the victory of righteousness and 
the victory of hell. It is true that they knew in some fashion from 
their soldier sons home on leave the nature of the foe, the devilries 
that these fiends incarnate had wrought in France and Belgium. 
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They had heard of crucified men, of spitted babies, of roasted 
prisoners, of men hung up in butchers’ shops like sheep, of things 
to which these were mere flea-bites. But in the peace of the moor 
it all seemed so far away that they did not realise that they them- 
selves, their women and children, might within the bounds of 
reasonable anticipation have been in the hands of the Germans and 
have suffered as much as their brethren over sea. They were slow- 
witted and did not understand that such things could be. And the 
soldier men as they sat over the farm fires did not say much. What 
could they say? War is not easy to describe even for the men 
whose business it is to paint the picture. All these simple soldiers 
could say was to tell one another their experiences of farms such as 
the one they sat in, farms out of which they had hented the German 
werewolf to find what they did find, things indescribable by 
human pen. bd 
It was a full kitchen on the Saturday night when Mr. Warlock 
came in with the news. There were two soldier men home on leave, 
a sailor man on leave, boys, girls, the farmer, and his wife and 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrage. One and all were ignorant of any change 
in the history of the world. ‘The same stars were shining into the 
little almost leafless orchard, the same horse was stamping in the 
stable, the same little waterfall was tumbling into the great farm- 
yard carrying the moor-waters to a river seeking the sea; all was the 
same as a fortnight before. The same great kettle sang in the same 
. great chimney. The brass on the deep shelf shone now as then. 
Yet in a fortnight the face of the world had been changed, the 
organised forces of hell had been routed beyond repair and the 
Slave-State with its pirate King had been swept into nothingness 
even as the morning wind brushes a night mist from the shoulder 
of a hill. And Charles’ Wain was content nor heeded; and the 
waterfall was content nor heeded; and the horse in the stable 
stamped as was his wont, and the winter cricket chirped as he 
chirped last year. But man, however near to nature, almost one 
with her in his battle against her, must share in the struggles of 
his kind for freedom, and so what the pole-star heeded not stung 
these folk to sudden passion of joy. There was something in Mr. 
Warlock’s manner as he came in that caught the eyes of the folk 
as they averted them from the fire. He seemed taller than ever 
and twenty years younger than his wont; he swung his basket off 
his shoulders with almost youthful alertness, his round blue eyes 
shone in the blaze of light as Mrs. Multon threw some turf on the 
hearth and came over to meet him. He stamped his feet in a 
marked way, and taking off his heavy coat coughed in a premonitory 
fashion. ‘‘ Be there news, Mr. Warlock?’’ ‘‘ There be news,’’s 
said he, ‘‘ great news.” And they made way for him to sit in the 
great easy chair. But he said nothing. Mss. Multon hastened to 
brew him tea, and he sat there drinking it in the firelight and 
eating bread and butter. As he ate and drank his eyes were fixed 
on the hearth almost As if he were in a dream, the seer of a vision. 
‘Be it war news? ” at last a soldier said. Slowly the old man 
seemed to awaken and looked at the questioner. “It be great 
news,” he said. Suddenly one word framed itself in the mouths 
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f them all, an unspoken word, and he nodded, and then putting 
is head down into his hands he wept like a child. But these were 
t8ars of joy. Andone by one folk crept out of the kitchen to carry 
the tidings home to lonely cot and farm. 
Preseatly the old man looked up and said, “ I wur wold and tired 
- an hour agone, but now I be young and fresh. This great thing 
be hand o’ God on high. Hark ye how it befell.” And as he told 
the tale of the German rout, of the German revolution, of the uncon- 
ditional surrender, of the ignominious flight of the War Lord, it 
seemed like a biblical narrative: ‘‘ I will smite the winter house with 
the summer house; and the houses of ivory shall perish, and the 
. great houses shall have an end, saith the Lord. . . Though they, 
dig into hell, thence shall my hand take them. . . though 
they hide from my sight in the bottom of the sea, thence will I 
qommand the serpent and he shall bite them.” But the old man 
cared little for the Germans. The Lord had dealt with them, and 
they had passed out of history. ‘‘ Bring I the wold book,” he said 
presently, when he was alone with the farmer and his wife and old 
Mr. Sam Miles who had come in very late, and turning the pages 
found the chapter in Micah, where it is written: ‘‘ And he shall 
judge among the people, and rebuke strong nations afar off; and 
they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. But they shall sit every 
man under his vine and under his figtree; and none shall make 
them afraid; for the mouth of the Lord of Hosts hath spoken it.” 

“That be my text for to-morrow morning and evening,” said 
Mr. Miles, “ fine text.” So Dr. Battle and Mr. Oldham both 
thought, and being by a sort of miracle in the lesson for the day 
they preached from it. ‘‘ A practical sermon is what these people 
need,” went on Mr. Miles. ‘‘ We have to make up for lost time. 
Plowshares and pruning hooks stand for everything. It must be 
a busy peace. We be a lazy people, and never more so than when 
we have moved mountains.” 

“ Be you afeard o° peace? ” said Mr. Multon filling his pipe in 
his slow way. ‘‘ No, I be not afeard, though I be sorry for ’ee,”’ 
he added slyly. The farmer laughed. ‘‘ It have been good for 
parson too,” he said. And Mrs. Multon laughed. ‘‘ Our doors be 
open,” she said, ‘‘ and we pay our volk well, do we not, varmer ? ” 
and she looked at her husband. ‘‘I be glad it be peace,” he said, 
“and price o’ corn will keep high yet awhile. I be not afeard o’ 
peace. It be not here as in defeated lands. There be here no doubt 
wicked men, no true labourers, black-coated as well as black-hearted 

emen, who would make trouble here as their kind have made trouble 
in the defeated lands. Bolshevies, they call they, the men who sold 
Russia to the Germans, and, Judas-like, took the gold. Thergbe 
a vew ©’ they here, but we know they, and if need be will hang 
they. We be not a defeated land, and the victory ouf sons ha’ won 
wi’ cost we will not give over to the garbage sats o° London towh.” 
It was the longest speech the farmer had ever made, and it was 
emphasised point by point by striking the bowl of his pipe into 
his right hand. “ Well,’ said Mr. Miles, ‘‘I know the working 
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man in town and country well, and I do say that what you hav 

now said be the view of these men and of their wives. I be nq 
afeard o’ peace in that way. But I be afeard in another. .We be 
lazy race. We be content wi’ victory. But shal? we conquer we 


as well as they ?’’ And he pointed his thumb over the sea. ‘‘ We ` 


shall conquer we, I do believe,” said Mr. Warlock. ‘‘ We do owe 
it to the dead. How shall we pay they for all they did? Can they 
be quiet in Heaven if we do have a peace of idleness upon earth ? 
We do owe it they that we Englishmen and Englishwomen do work 
as never before to build up for the children and grandchildren o’ 
they such an England as that they dreamed they died for. We can 
build it up.” ‘‘ We can build it up,” repeated°"Mr. Miles solemnly. 
‘“ We can build it in the chapels, in the churcheg, in the schools.” 
“We do owe it to Mrs. Barle,’’ said the farmer almost 
inconsequently. ‘‘ Why, what be matter with Mrs. Barle?’s 
“ Her man be killed, one of the last men killed in the war. - She had 
news to-day. She have five little ones. She be weeping bitter, for 
she do love her man, weeping bitter, while. we be sitting here wi’ 
joy o’ peace in heart. We do owe it to Mrs. Barle.’’ And the three 
men walked out of the kitchen into the great yard where the water- 
fall tumbled under the stars. ‘‘ The Heavens be quiet to-night. 
Maybe there wur war in heaven too. Maybe our peace, so it be 
good peace, may make peace there too. Our peace be His will.” 
So the Old Man, muttering to himself, strode across to the sweet- 
scented hayloft where he slept so well. , 

; J. E. G. oE M. 
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THE FALLEN EMPEROR.* 


The ex-King of Prussia, the third and last German Emperor, 
is not, in his abject flight from the powerful nation which he has 
ruined, a figure calling either for compassion or pity, but there is 
something in the nature of tragedy in this sordid fall from a 
dominating position. William of Hohenzollern was not a hero, 
noblesse oblige was not his motto nor that of the shrewd race from 
which he sprang, and his end has therefore nothing in it that will 
startle the imagination of later, ages, or place him upon a pinnacle 
of martyrdom. Those who are charitably minded are inclined to 
think that this versatile and theatrical, but very hard-working man 
was not wholly sane, but subject to the megalomania which is the 
disease of kings, and was placed by fate in a position calculated to 
acctntuate inherited mental and moral weakness. Those who prefer 
to sit in judgment are, on the other hand, inclined to say that 
whether this be true or not, it is no answer that will justify a 


career which was unsceupulous as well as criminal, and camouflaged - 
s 


* The Kaiser { Knew: My Fourteen Years with the Kaiser, by Arthur N. Davis, 
Dentist to the Kaiser, and for fifteen years resident in Berlin. With frontispiece. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. ros, 6d. net.) . 
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eby religious professions as nauseating as they were insincere. 
The truth probably lies in some middle view. That the 
fallen Emperor suffered from megalomania no one who knew him, 
no on who has read his record, will deny. That he truly desired to 
make Germany the arbiter of human affairs and to give prosperity 
to the German race under his guidance is also true. But his per- 
sonal and national ambitions were unhappily under the guidance 
of a quick, unstable mind of a comparatively low order of intellec- 
tual power. He was probably from the point of view of intellect the 
weakest of the Hohenzollerns, and this was shown not only in the 
very limited range of his political judgment, in the profound un- 
wisdom of the main events of his reign, events such as the dismissal 
of Bismarck and the telegram to President Krüger, in the failure 

e to appreciate the significance of democracy, but also in the funda- 
mental fact that he could or would not choose men of the first rank 
as his advisers and generals. It was this last incapacity that 
showed the great gulf which lay between him and men of similar 
vast ambitions such as Napoleon. Napoleon would never have 
second-rate men about him. His schemes, hig campaigns 
demanded great intellects, and he saw that he secured them. This 
quality of choosing first rank fellow-workers is the distinctive mark 
of greatness. The ex-Kaiser was not himself either a thinker, a 
statesman, or a general; and not only had he not the insight or the 
intellect that would have enabled him to select great thinkers, states- 
men, generals to carry out his ideas, but if by mischance he 
found a great man he hastened to get rid of him. An Empire, 
however well-organised from the mechanical point of view, 
governed on such lines was bound to come to the crash sooner or 
later. And the crash has come. : 

But William of Hohenzollern will always be of interest to the 
student of human nature in view both of his great career and of his 
miserable end. And so any material that throws a light on the 
man himself is valuable. Therefore this account of him by Mr. 
Arthur Davis, who was for many years his dentist, has a consider- 
able usefulness. More men, perhaps, are heroes to their dentists 
than to their valets, but Mr. Davis does not make a hero of his 
patient. He was not afraid of pain ‘‘in the chair.’? He was ‘‘ the 
best patient in that respect I had ever treated.” He certainly 
enjoyed the company of Mr Davis. 


‘t He never seemed to mind how long he remained in my office 
after my work was over, although, after a more or less lengthy 
discussion on some subject of interest, he would sometimes say : 
‘Well, Davis, you have kept the Minister of Marine waiting for 
me just half-an-hour,’ or, ‘ Now, Davis, I’ve got to keep my 
appointment with the Reichskansler. I’m forty minute late 


Iready.’ ” 
already ‘ 


Mr. Davis claims that the ex-Kaiser had a dual personality. * 


‘If I"had come away from Germany in January, 1914, instead 
of in January, 1918, and had then written the impression I had 
gained of the Kaiser in the ten years I had known him, what a false 
picture I would have painted of the man! It would have been a 
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picture of a man who in general appearance and bearing was every 
inch an Emperor, and yet who could exhibit all the courtesy 
affability, and gentleness of the most democratic gentleman; a 
man soft of eye and kindly of expression; a man of wide reading 
and attainments, perhaps the most versatile man in the world; a 
man possessed of a most alert mind, a remarkable memory, and 
the keenest observation; a man who was not generous in nature 
and yet was at times considerate of others; a man of charming 
personality and amiability. It would have shown a man of 
unparalleled egotism, a man who was impatient of correction and 
who would brook no opposition. There might have ‘been in the 
picture a’suggestion of the dire lengths to Which he would go to 
have his way, but it would have been only a suggestion. As far 
as that picture went it would have been accurate; but it would 
have been sadly incomplete—with all the lights worked in but 
lacking all the shadows.” i 


Here are some materials of tragedy and this much may be said: 
had the ex-Emperor been given a fitting environment he might 
have proved not only a better man, but one who had done some 
good in his generation., But the environment that fell to him was 
calculated to exaggerate every fault that he.possessed, overweening 
vanity, personal meanness, a love of money, a desire for praise. 
‘These vulgar faults are not often given the opportunities for 
‘growth that existed in the case of the ex-Kaiser. On the other hand, 
he had many good qualities. He was not personally self-indulgent, 
he could face adversity and learn lessons from it so far as his own 
life was concerned, and he was not personally cruel. Mr. Davis 
tells us that the Kaiser forbade the use of deadly gas-bombs in the 
raids on London. He was personally responsible, there can be 
little doubt, for the sinking of the Lusitania, but he made every 
effort to justify himself on the ground, the false ground, that the 
ship carried munitions of war. He had a great power of self- 
deception, and this is probably true of all criminals. He seems 
really to have believed that he was not responsible for the war. In 
one sense he was not. He had not the intellectual or moral power 
to control the forces which he had the power to set in motion. And 
this further excuse will doubtless be made for him, when history 
falls into perspective, that he really reflected the ideals and wishes 
of his people. His popularity almost to the end of the war was 
undoubted. Had the ‘‘ Kaiser Battle’? of March, 1918, proved 
successful, he would have been forgiven everything by the German 
people and would have passed on his death into the temple of their 
gods. The people were up to the neck with their monarch in the 
sea of blood. In their eyes his only fault was his failure. That 
this will prove a successful plea at the bar of posterity or in 
the chancery of Heaven we do not believe, fer he and his race and 
‘the myrmidogs and professors who made his environment had 
moulded the people to this stage of infamy. .Yet it is true also that 
ihe himself had been rhoulded by a horrible, and, indeed, devilish 
conception of the State which had captured, enslaved, corrupted, 
and condemned an entire race. In this sense the life and fall of 
this unhappy man isa tragedy. But it is the business of mankind 
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to see that such tragedies do not happen; to condemn with 
e relentless justice those who lend themselves under any excuse to 
the works of hell. William of Hohenzollern will be an example, 
he and his people, to all succeeding ages, of the madness of 
attempting by force and fraud to override the fundamental laws 


of God. 
* * * 


BABYLON, EGYPT, AND PALESTINE.* 


Professor King, the assistant keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum, in this profound comparison 
of Hebrew tradition with the mythology of Babylon and Egypt 
brings into the picture the evidence published in America during 
the late war supplied by ‘‘ some early literary texts, inscribed on 
tablets from Nippur, one of the oldest and most sacred cities of 
Babylonia.” Professor King tells us that these texts 


“ Are written in Sumerian, the language spoken by the non- 
Semitic people whom the Semitic Babylonians conquered and 
displaced’; and they include a very primitive version of the Deluge 
story and Creation myth, and some texts which throw new light 
on the age of Babylonian civilisation and on the area within which 
it had its rise. In them we have recovered some of the material 
from which Berossus derived the dynasty of Antediluvian 
Kings, and we are thus enabled to test the accuracy of the Greek 
tradition by that of the Sumerians themselves. So far then as 
Babylonia is concerned, these documents will necessitate a 
re-examination of more than one problem.” 


The new data will also test the range of Egyptian influence. 
“ By a strange coincidence there has also heen published in Egypt 
since the beginning of the war a record referring to the reigns of 
pre-dynastic rulers in the Nile Valley ° which affords ‘‘ fresh con- 
firmation of the general accuracy ° of the sources on which the 
historian Manetho drew. This Egyptian priest, writing in the 
age when the great Ptolemies were building up the noble libraries 
of Alexandria, compiled not only the history of which Josephus 
has preserved some fragments, but compiled extant tables of the 
first thirty dynasties of Egypt. To have had confirmation of this 
fundamental Greek material gathered from native records more 
than two thousand years ago is indeed a piece of good, almost 
miraculous, fortune. The confirmation of the value of the work 
of Manetho the Egyptian does not stand alone, for the new 
` material confirms the value of the history in Greek of Babylonia 
written by Berossus, a priest of Bel, in Babylon, in the days of 
Antiochus IT. (about 250 B.c.), a history of which some fragments 
have been preserved by Josephus and Eusebius, containing the 
Babylonian cosmology, some broken lists of the antediluvian 
Kings, and the Chaldzen story of the Deluge. The new literary texts 
prove that,‘ Berossus and the later Bébylonians depended on 
* Legends of Babylon and Egypt in relation to Hebrew Tradition, by Leonard 


W. King. The Schwerch Lectures, 1916. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 3s. net.) 
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material of quite early origin in compiling their dynasties of semi- 


mythical Kings.” We have in fact recovered some of the materiale 


upon which Berossus drew. How does this new material and 
confirmation of old material, which has hitherto been in some con- 
siderable measure suspect, affect the value of the ‘‘ Hebrew 
traditions of man’s history between the Creation and the Flood’ ? 
Mr. King sets himself to examine in great and fruitful detail ‘‘ the 
relations which the Hebrew narratives bear both to the early 
Sumerian and to the later Babylonian versions, and to ascertain how 
far the new discoveries support or modify current views with regard 
to the contents of those early chapters of Genesis.’ Certainly both 
Egypt and Babylon reacted on Palestine and one another, both 
in cataclysmic events, which are recorded, but perhaps still more 
by the age-long pressure of their mercantile relations. This fact, 
indeed, seems to explain “ the Babylonian elements that are attested 
in prehistoric Egyptian culture.’ These probably arose by con- 
tact through Syria or even, as we learn to-day, Arabia. Thus 
the main question resolves itself into Babylonian rather than 
Egyptian influence upon Hebrew tradition, which, it is to be 
remembered, looked to the East, to Babylonia, as the source of 
organised human life. The new documents give us a Sumerian, a 
pre-Semitic Babylonian version of the Flood more primitive than 
that of Babylon or Palestine, and connect the Flood with the 
Creation, and indicate the character of the antediluvian period. 
“ How, then, are we to explain this striking literary resemblance 
to the structure of the narrative in Genesis, a resemblance that is 
completely wanting in the Babylonian versions?” To some the 
correspondence between Hebrew and Sumerian ideas may seem to 
confirm the traditional authorship of the Pentateuch, but Professor 
King points out that Berossus as well as the Hebrew historians was 
in possession of the Sumerian tradition. Probably the Sumerian 
narrative survived into late times in a fuller form than we possess 
even now. The floods in the Mesopotamian basin due to the vast 
marshes of the Euphrates and Tigris delta must have been 


cataclysmic in the earliest days, and successive floods in historic. 


times must have strengthened the tradition of a world-wide deluge. 


“Thus the Babylonian, Hebrew, and Greek Deluge stories 
resolve themselves, not into a nature myth, but into an early 
legend, which has a basis of historical fact im the Euphrates 
Valley. And it is probable that we may explain after a similar 
fashion the occurrence of tales of a like character at least in some 
other parts of the world . . . . in the new Sumerian Version 


I think we may conclude that we have recovered beyond any” 


doubt the origin of the Babylonian and Hebrew traditions and 
of the large group of stories to which they in their turn have 
“wiven rise.” . 


Out of the fertility and destructiveness of the great rivers arose 
not dnly river myths, byt a direct relationship ‘between the concep- 
tion of a creative and supporting God and the foréés which He 
unloosed and chained. Clearly the Tigris and the Euphrates 
played a great part in the evolution of the conception of the Deity 


oe 
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in Hebrew times, and we believe that Professor King would not 
* disapprove of this view. But when did the Hebrews in their 
hilly land come into possession of the narrative that made this 
conception what it was? Professor King holds that ‘‘ the 
Hebrews must have gained some acquaintance with the legends of 
Babylon in pre-exilic times.” Certainly Babylon had an effect 
on the Hebrew mind that was not shared by Egypt. No doubt, 
as is here pointed out, the Captivity ‘‘ tended to perpetuate and 
intensify the effects of any Babylonian influence that may pre- 
viously have been felt.’ But there was a deeper reason for the 
affinity of Babylon and Jerusalem. Egypt was racially isolated, 
while Babylon ‘‘ was always open on the south and west to the 
Arabian nomad, who at a far earlier period sealed her Semitic type. 
To such racial division and affinity I think we may confidently 
trace the influence exerted by Egypt and Babylon respectively upon 
Hebrew tradition.” 

With these words Professor King ends a work of singular 
learning and profound insight illustrated from his great know- 
ledge of the obscure but fascinating evidence as to the nature of our 
earliest near Eastern civilisation. It is not possible here to do 
more than indicate some of his more salient conclusions. 


* * * 


CLASSICAL AND AMERICAN EDUCATION.* 


Mr. Warren’s irony and recondite humour is perhaps a blot on a 
monograph which makes an important contribution to the present 
discussion on educational reconstruction. Humour is a dangerous 
tool, since it assumes that the human souls with which it deals are 
impervious to any other form of argument, and, to be frank, many 
if not most educationists in the American and even in the old 
English Universities dislike this form of appeal. They suspect, 
to use a vulgar current phrase, that the critic is “ pulling their 
legs,” is purely destructive and not creative at all. Let us then 
try to grasp Mr. Warren’s argument and neglect his fashion of 
making it. He loves the old classical and philosophic curriculum 
and makes his stand for it. He resents, as all sane people must 
resent, the cut and dried contrast between science and humanism. 
“* Against science few have anything to say; and one of its benefits 
is plain even to the meanest dabbler in old-world knowledge; it is 
accompanied by verification ; it inspires belief in facts. The older 

, education concerns itself with what has been thought and said.” 
‘To the thinker brought up in the gymnastics of “‘ old-world know- 
ledge,” ‘‘ Science may bring, not indeed answers to the most diffi- 
cult questions of religion, philosophy, government, and morals, 
but facts which mu$t not be disregarded, and conviction that they 
must not be disregarded, a sense of truth as after all in some 
measure attainable*and not subject to caprice.” It is possible to 
go further and to say that the highest mathematics may prove the 
reconciling factor between the old humanism and the new. But 


* Classical and American Education, by E. P. Warren, M.A., Harvard, 1883, 
Honorary Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. (B. H. Blackwell. 1s. 6d. net.) 
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Mr. Warren feels that the old liberal education sometimes given at 
Oxford, the education which Mark Pattison aimed at and thought ° 
should be open to all sorts and conditions of men, went to what the 
seventeenth century educationists called ‘‘the making of a man,” 
and that that is a better thing for the world than the making of a 
specialist. ‘‘ That which is practical only accomplishes an end. 
Humane letters, so far as they are unpractical, help to determine 
the end to which practical energy should be directed, and so 
prevent nature from being ‘subdued to that it works in like the 
dyer’s hand.’ ” That is profoundly true, and the lack of recog- 
nising the fact is certainly a fault of the Ameriean and the newer 
English and Dominion Universities. 

But it is not a complete truth. Unless wè build great 


specialists unpractical thought will become more and more , 


barren. The humanists of the Middle Ages, men like Adelard 
of Bath, Roger Bacon of Oxford and Paris, and the great 
civilians and glossators all saw this. ‘‘ Knowledge is power,” 
however much Mr. Warren may laugh at the old adage, and 
the only question is whether we can sanctify both the 
knowledge and the power. The Germans could not, and they have 
reaped the harvest of their incapacity. The highest philosophic 
thinking of to-morrow will depend on the laboratory work of to-day. 
Cambridge, in producing great specialists such as the new Master 
of Trinity, realised this, and Oxford has certainly not forgotten it. 
The new learning and the old are not antagonistic ; they are comple- 
mentary one to the other, and it is not fair fighting to suggest that 
the reformers wish to destroy the great traditions of Oxford and 
Cambridge; to write, ‘‘the attack on the classics is old; what is. 
new is that their dereliction is now proclaimed as the last sacrifice 
exacted by foreign efficiency from a nation which has already made 
so many sacrifices ; after the Oxford men, the Oxford studies.” That 
is, if we may say so respectfully, unjust. The demand that is 
made is that Oxford and Cambridge, while retaining their peculiar 
and indeed unique note which has survived the perils and catas- 
trophes of so many centuries, should lead also in those rare regions 
of thought where the hand fulfils with subtle cunning the inventive 
splendours of the human spirit. To achieve such an end is to 
achievé what the greatest Oxford and Cambridge thinkers from 
the days of Friar Bacon to our own time have demanded. When 
the Canadians, of whom Mr. Warren writes, dwelt on the need to 
preserve the unique features of Oxford and Cambridge, crying, 
*“You don’t know what you’ve got, and what you might lose! We 
know! We have had to do without it!” they certainly did not 
mean to suggest that those ancient seats should cut themselves off 
from the new learning in the fashion of the Trojans at Cambridge 
four cénturies ago; they meant that the age-long traditions should 
be preserved and that liberal humanism should become ever a 
noblersand more splendid thing. That does not turn upon com- 
pulsory Greek or upon cOmpulsion.in any form. It dges turn on 
the recognition by the University authorities of the necessity of 
making all learning and all truth their province. 

There is some weight in the allegation that American education 


” 
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has hitherto dwelt too much on the machinery and the practical 
e output of education, and too little on the making of men as opposed 
to the making of specialists. But it must be remembered that 
the Americans have been building up their system, that they 
had $reat need for practical achievement, and that they have 
sat at the feet of German educationists to whom the specialist 
is the one man needed. But that stage is at an end. The 
revulsion from Germany and its methods js greater in 
America even than it is here. Harvard and Yale possess 
the old English University tradition, and mean now to 
develop it. The, frequent interchange of scholars between the 
American and the Dominion Universities, and Oxford and 
Cambridge, issnow a certainty, and we may well believe that the 
latter will strenuously preserve all that is best and noblest in their 
traditions and communicate to, or revive those traditions in, the 
great Universities of America and of the southern hemisphere. We 
do not believe that ‘‘ the tradition will be abandoned; the glory 
will disappear.’? We believe that the tradition will be enriched 
and the glory be purer than in any earlier age. 
J. E.G. pe M.’ 


* * * 


TROPICAL AUSTRALIA.* 


Dr. Montgomery pays in his preface a well-deserved tribute.to 
Bishop Gilbert White (the author of this charming book) whom he 
helped to consecrate as Bishop of the vast diocese of Carpentaria 
in 1900 :— 


“ He went straight to Queensland when consecrated : for fifteen 
years he had worked there as a priest, to be followed in due 
course by fifteen more years as Bishop, this book being the record, 
therefore, of thirty years of as fine and devoted a work as any - 
achieved by living man. Let it be recognised also that the 
Diocese of Carpentaria comprises the north coast of Australia 
nearly fram east to west. All of it the Bishop travelled 
incessantly, his home consisting of a small house on Thursday 
Island which was seldom occupied by him, tenanted, however, by 
a devoted sister. Some things indeed the Bishop has almost 
entirely omitted from this book, namely the daily and very serious 
trials of heat, flies and constant fatigue of long journeys by land 
and sea, by night and by day. Never, indeed, was there a man 
more reticent about matters which fill the pages of many 
travellers and with good reason.” . 


The book, as Dr. Montgomery points out, abounds in humour. 
Dr. Gilbert White has a vivid sense of contrast which goes to the 
making of that sgnse of humour which more than anything else 
secures the building up of health and balanced judgment. We 
read of what are,already prehistoric davs. In‘ the goldfields of 
Charter’s Towers, in 1885, local speculating in shares offered an 

*Thirty Years in Tropical Australia, by the Right Rev. Gilbert White, D.D., 


Bishop of Willochra, with a Preface by the Right Rev. H. H. Montgomery, D.D. 
With maps and illustrations. (S.P.C.K. ros. 6d. net.) 
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opening to bright minds, and the Bishop tells us one admirable 
story which illustrates the advantages of speculating and the 
disadvantages of drink. The story follows an account of an 
alligator careering across a meadow in a fashion thét resembles a 
nightmare. From 1887 to 1891 Dr. White is on the Table Lands, 
and his descriptions of the land and the insects are again like tropical 
dreams. The “ praying mantis’’ is a perpetual reminder to the 
clergy of that great region of the necessity of being sincere, which 
these imitative creatures are not. In those-days there was no 
railway to Herberton, and, of course, none to Thornborough, or 
across the weird Dividing Range. í 


“The true Australian bush has generally a note of sadness, 
whether by day or night. By day one is struck by the monotony, 
, the weird and distorted shape of the trees, the absence of animal 
and bird life, and the universal greyness of the tones, which, 
however, have a beauty and an interest of their own. The dreari- 
ness is increased by many bush fires which sweep over the country, 
accompanied by great flights of crows and hawks on the watch 
for the snakes, lizards, and small animals driven out or caught 
by the flames. At night the smouldering logs look like the 
encampment of a great army, while sometimes the flames get 
inside a hollow tree which flares over the surrounding country 
like a blast-furnace.” 


There is a great future for these valuable lands, and they are 
bound to be immensely developed. The Bishop pleads for the 
reservation in time of the great National Parks, for the peculiar 
fauna and flora which never can be replaced. From 1898 to 1900, 
Dr. Gilbert White is in the great Western plains where mirages 
abound, where: the wanderer may be lured to the doom of 
starvation. He prints an extraordinary diary found beside a 
skeleton of a man who recorded the slow approach of his death. In 
this record there is a sense of desolation almost unique in 
literature. We see something of the lonely, not unhappy, and 
certainly very healthy life of the bullock driver, of wonderful 
journeys on foot, on horseback, by bicycle. The priest spared 
nothing to reach his scattered flock and perform the innumerable 
offices which were his privilege and his pride. In 1900 he began 
his fifteen years as Bishop, with his headquarters at Thursday 
Island, whence, he reminds us, H.M.A.S. “ Sydney ” sailed forth 
on August 7th, 1914. “Some day it will be one of the most 
important and most strongly guarded outposts of Empire.” 

Lieutenant K. O. Mackenzie contributes a chapter on ‘‘ Pearl- 
Shelling in Torres Straits,” which will be valued, and it was a 
good idea to have this interesting and technical chapter brought 
into the main current of the book. But the lover of travel will after 
this chapter turn with zest to the story of the journey in 1901 across 
the Continent from Port Darwin to Adelaide. fhe record will be 
one of great historical value in days to come, and marks the 
connecting link between the very old days of more or less helpless 
wandering (the days of Léichhardt) and the future whey the great 
railway will be completed and the mysteries of the Continent will 
be open for closer investigation. The natives at Tenant Creek were 
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e 
“a fine handsome race, with, in some instances, markedly Jewish 
efeatures. One was struck with their vigorous life and playfulness, 
contrasting greatly with the abject appearance of the blacks near 
Queensland towns and stations.” The Australian races are perhaps 
the mêst interesting of all human studies at present, especially from 
the point of view of the growth of the earliest religious instincts. 
They are a purely palzolithic people, and it is interesting to note 
the great range of manners to be observed among them. The 
Bishop reached Adelaide on August 17th, eleven weeks after 
leaving Port Darwin. . It is not possible here to follow the route, 
but special attention is drawn to a narrative that throws much light 
on a dark region. Nor here can we follow the full account of the 
Northern Territpry, though a tribute must be paid to the Bishop’s 
splendid work among the lepers, and the various chapters of 
e European and native life. It is in one sense all like a dream, but a 
dream in which purpose is visible and high endeavour never 
absent. The Bishop loves Australia and has lived for it to great 
issues, and the book will make many lovers for a land which has a 
serene and noble future. The war has given it a new opportunity, 
begotten of self-sacrifice, which will not be lost. 


* * * 


SIR HENRY LUNN AND REUNION.* 


In the preface to this substantial volume we are told that the 
earlier chapters were intended for posthumous publication, but that 


“ The growing urgency of the question of religious unity after 
the war, and the emphasis given to it by the publication of the 
Interim Reports of the English branch of the Committee on Faith 
and Order, and the formation of a Joint Committee to promote 
closer relations between the Church of England and Methodism 
have led me to decide on immediate publication, and to omit certain 
chapters which would have diverted attention from my main 
subject—the promotion of Christian Unity.” 


Sir Henry Lunn was -born at Horncastle, in Lincoln- 
shire, in 1859, of Church of England stock, though his 
father was a Methodist. At Horncastle this Methodist 
household lived in great amity with the Vicar, and this 
no doubt showed the boy the way along which he has 
consistently moved. Before the youth was twenty he had become 
a successful man of business, and had made profits which 

„Paid for six years of college and university education. In 1880 he 
took up ministerial work; in 1881 he entered at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and became also a student in the Theological College at 
Headingley, near Leeds. The life at this college is described 
(1881-1883) and after it four years (1883-1887) at Trinity College, 
Dublin, of ‘‘ almost breathless ” activity. The two following years 
he was in close towch with Hugh Price Hughes, and a year of 
missionary life in India followed, and two Years of mission work in 


* Chapters from my Life, with Special Reference to Reunion, by Sir Henry S. 
Lunn, B.A., B.Ch., M.D. Trin. Coll., Dublin. (Cassell. ros, 6d, net.) 
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West London, still in touch with Hughes. Then he passed through 
a period of trial which he calls ‘‘ the Missionary Controversy.” e 
Despite this controversy and much vexation he remained a * 
Wesleyan minister. Two years later, however," he became a ` 
minister in the Methodist Episcopal Church (after almost detiding 7 
to accept English orders). In 1891 Dr. Lunn and Sir Percy (then 
Mr.) Bunting started the Review of the Churches, which was edited 
in sections by eminent members of various communions. This 
publication lived for four years. From this time onward Dr. Lunn 
was in every movement that made for the co-ordination and real 
unity of the churches. Here we have in detail his work at Grindel- 
wald, in America, at Rome, and, of course, in England. The book 
is a useful record, and one that shows the manysidedness of a man 
who has opened many ways to the footsteps of men. 


> 4 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Under the title ‘‘ In Time of War ’’ (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 2s. 6d. 
net) Mr. Clement Webb, of Magdalen College, Oxford, has gathered 
together a series of five addresses in which, among other matters, he 
pleads for fair treatment for thé conscientious objector, despite the fact 
that he ‘‘ profoundly ” disagrees with the point of view of such objectors. 
The opening address, on ‘‘ Christianity and War,” points out that ‘‘ the 
New Testament and Christianity have for their background a tale of 
wars. . . . Christianity, the Gospel of peace, was prepared for 
by wars; its preaching was made possible by military power. The 
lesson of the Bible is not the lesson of what is called pacifism ; it is the 
lesson of a discipline in which war and armaments have played an 
honourable part in the bringing in of God’s Kingdom.’’ These words 
were spoken in December, 1914, and were, it would seem, in the light 
of the conclusion of the war four years later, with tha promise of a 
League of Nations following the complete overthrow of German 
militarism, to have been prophetic words. Mr. Webb goes on to ask 
whether Nationalism and Christianity are compatible, and after tracing 
the rise of the Christian Society of nations, points out that ‘as 
the different nationalities of Western Europe grew up, they grew up 
within this great society of Christendom, and the patriotism they pro- 
duced was different from the patriotism of the times before Christianity, 
because it was not the patriotism for which the particular nation was the 
end-all and be-all, but a patriotism for which it was the very point of 
the nation that it should play its part in this larger whole as a Christian e 
nation.” But the danger after the Middle Ages was lest local nationality e 
should be unduly checked by unworthy central ends, such, for instance, 
as the temporal sovereignty of the Papacy, in which it had no real con- 
cern. But the Protestantism of all kinds which rfacted from improper 
centralisation wag capable of going too far, and of making, as modern 
Germany has made, the local State a thing in itse#f independent of any 
centralising force. ‘‘It* seems to me that what lie, behind the 
militarism we are now fighting against—for it would not be the great 
evil it is were it not for the idea behind it—is this exclusive nationalism, 
this worship of the State.” Mr. Webb points out that Nietzsche was am 
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* 
enemy of the worship of the State. ‘‘ If any German philosopher is to 
*be made responsible for it, it is not Nietzsche, but Hegel.” Nietzsche 


was in fact a Bolshevist. But nationalism rightly understood is like 
true family loyalty: something that encourages such loyalty in other 


‘ families, something that ‘‘ will encourage at once a genuine patriotism 


and a respect for other nations with their national rights and claims.’’ 
But Mr. Webb does not encourage the thought that this will necessarily 
be the last war. Everything consistent with honour and: justice should 
be done to prevent war, but there are worse things than war, and this 
war has proved this, and has given us heroes ready to prove it.* It is 
not true that ‘‘ ‘the worst peace is better than the best war.’ When 
there was war in He&ven it was not only the Dragon and his angels that 
fought, it was Michael and his angels too.” It is very interesting and 
valuable to read® all this in the light of the concluding phases of the 
war. A war for liberty has been fought and won. If liberty has to be 


i fought for in other regions it will be fought for by men and women of 


the Milton mind in the same spirit that this has been fought and won. 
The other essays will be read with interest in the light of this intro- 
ductory lecture: addresses on ‘‘ The Old Testament and the New ”; 
“ The Permanent Meaning of Propitiation ’’; ‘‘ The Conscience ”; and 
t Christian Optimism.” Truly Christian optimism, we are told, must 
be based upon the love which is never nearer than in the hour when the 
human soul seems most overwhelmed and desolate. Such optimism 
must be ready ‘‘ to face the very worst in the confidence which only those 
can truly enjoy who have known him whom they have believed.” We 
trust that these penetrating addresses will be very widely studied, and 
the many lessons laid to heart in an age of regeneration. 


* % * 


The Venerable G. Gardner, Archdeacon of Aston, in ‘‘ Worship and 
Music ”’ (S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d. net), writes, bluntly and sensibly and with 
profound knowledge of the religious values of music, on the abuses of 
music in modern church services. The great aim of music in our services 
‘“ should be to produce a feeling of worship ” and ‘‘ it should be artistic 
in the way that it suggests quiet dignity and restraint.” The Arch- 
deacon gives us a series of common practices which show how the clergy, 
the choir and the organist, in their several ways, take from the congre- 
gation the advantages that music can so well supply. It is absurd for 
a small church or chapel to ape the style of a cathedral. Yet this is 
commonly done. ‘‘ The consequence has been that our Church Song 
has too often failed in those characteristics of soberness, humility and 
sweetness, of doing small things really well, which might easily have 
been obtained.” Many if not most choirs are not only ambitious but 
devastatingly untrained, and the choir boys have never been taught to 
produce their voices. The miserable business of unnatural and 
untrained intonation by the clergy is condemned here both by the Arch- 
deacon and by the Bishop of Oxford in his sensible and practical preface. 
We may wonder if even these two stern critics realise the disgust, which 
the artificialities of ifitonation often produce in the congregation. It is 
felt to be inconsistent with real worship and often givgs the impression, 
the very wrong impréssion, but the impression, that the clergymamis not 
sincere. Such an impression takes away from all the true sense of wor- 
ship. Moreover much of the atoning is grotesque in the extreme, and the 
wonder is that a self-respecting clergyman can lend himself to a practice 
which is both inarticulate and ludicrous. Then again the congregation 
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cannot share in a large part of the singing which with the organ music 
is too often poor theatrical stuff introduced by purely modern conventions è 
which the Roman Catholic Churċh has wisely dispensed with, Itis quite 
right of course that services should be bright as well a$ briefer than is 
often the case, but that is no reason why the music should be vifgar in 
the commonplace sense, and a large portion of the available time “taken 
up with accessories which have no real relation to the service or to good 
taste. No doubt taste in music is bad at present, but it would be well if 
the organists and clergy would realise that their business is to raise and 
not further debase taste. Mere “ prettiness” will not do this, and 
every effort should be made to bring the congregation into the musical 
life of the service which should adequately reflect tke spiritual thoughts 


that underlie it. 
* $ * . 


Mr. Israel Zangwill in the first ‘‘ Arthur Davis Memorial lecture” e 
entitled ‘‘ Chosen Peoples: the Hebraic ideal versus the Teutonic ” 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 2s. net), declares that there is a dangerous 


“ dash of truth” in the statement ‘‘ Germanism is Judaism.” He 
writes : ‘‘ It is undeniable that Germanism, like Judaism, has evolved a 
doctrine of special election.” But the comparison ends there. The 


passages from the Old Testament which can be compared with the brutal 
doctrines enunciated by the modern German are torn from their context 
and made to serve as the mottoes of a-people when they in fact represent 
“ savage survivals ”? in Hebrew ritual. The fact of survival is due to 
the Jewish reverence for the past which has retained much that should 
have been shed. Despite such ‘‘ lumber’? it is ‘‘ precisely in the Old 
Testament that is reached the highest ethical note ever yet sounded, not 
only by Judaism but by man.” This ‘‘ mass of literature is so saturated 
with the conception of a people chosen not for its own but for universal 
salvation, that the more material prophecies—evoked moreover in the 
bitterness of exile, as Belgian poets are now moved to foretell restoration 
and glory—are practically swamped . . . . in no other nation known 
to history has the balance of motives been cast so over- 
whelmingly om the side of idealism.” And the God of the 

Jews was from the first no tribal imagination. He was 
and is the God of all men: “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” And the ‘‘ chosen people” looked largely on the conception 
of union with other peoples. Israel had a universal mission. The claim 
to be a Chosen People is, however, no sole attribute of Jewry. America 
has had for a century the sense that it has a chosen destiny. England has 
had this sense for seven centuries and Japan to-day, proud of her ancient 
inheritance, declares herself to be the exponent of a universal policy. What 
then about’ the assertion that ‘‘ Germanism is Judaism ”? Mr. Zangwill 

says frankly: “f If Germanism resembles Judaism, it is as a monkey 

resembles a man . . . . If I were asked to sum up in a word the 
essential difference between Judaism and Germanism it would be the- 
word ‘ Recessional.’ While the prophets and historians of Germany 

monotonously glorify their nation, the Jewish writers as monotonously 
rebuke*theirs . . . . if in Germany a voice of Griticism breaks the 
chorus of self-adoration it is usually from a Jew like Maximilian Harden, 

for Jews, as Ambdssador Gerard testifies, representealmost the only real 
culture in Germany.” However, Mr. Zangwill’s hope is that ‘‘ in the 
internal convulsion that must follow the war, there may be an upheaval 
of that finer Germanism of which we should be only too proud to say, 

“That is Judaism.’’’ Mr. Herbert Samuel contributing a foreword to this 
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* Arthur Davis Memorial Lecture ’’ points out that these annual lectures 
» (which were founded last year) will be a continual memorial of Mr. Arthur 
* Davis (1846—1906) one of the most learned of Jews and a great 


" Hebraist. , 
- e $ * * * 


Dr. Percy Gardner, in ‘‘ Evolution in Christian Ethics’? (Williams & 
Norgate, 5s. net), gives us what may be called the complement of the 
earlier volume ‘‘ The Evolution of Christian Doctrine,” and maintains 
that the great principles of Christian ethics must be restated ang modi- 
fied to suit existing conditions. ‘‘ The task of modernising Christian 
ethics will be immeasurably more difficult than the task of modernising 
Christian beliefs. . . . The ordinary view that English Christians 
are agreed as to,practical morality, but differ as to creeds, is almost the 
reverse of the truth. Dr. Gardner sketches the History of Ethics, and 

e when he comes to England declares that ‘‘of all ‘thé great defects of 
English Christianity, one of the greatest is that it has no recognised 
religious code of ethics in regard- to the relations of the sexes and the 
ties which bind together the family. This geat gap in our Christianity 
is exercising on us a terrible revenge.” Dr. Gardner seems to have 
had an unfortunate outlook in the matter, and certainly this view will 
arouse some dissent. Dr. Gardner in his treatment of the subject of 
marriage is a little dogmatic on the Christian doctrine of 
divorce. A reference to the elaborate evidence by emminent 
theologians given before the Divorce Commission would perhaps lead 
to the modification of the footnote on p. 194. It has also to be remem- 
bered that in the pre-Reformation period full divorce was quite common 
under the name of nullity. Cases were common in which the children of 
a nullified marriage were regarded as legitimate. Social life was much 
more corrupt before than after the Reformation. | Dr. Gardner seems 
really very severe with the present generation of English men and 
women: ‘‘ Among our urban populations we cannot expect to find the 
healthy masculinity which goes with robust vigour of body, nor the 
urgent desire of giving birth to childern which dominates less refined 
women.” It is difficult to understand what this means, but the war does 
not scem to show a decline of ‘‘ healthy masculinity ’’ among English- 
men, and in fact a great proportion of the Victoria Crosses granted 
during the war were given to men from the towns, often from poor. 
unhealthy districts, and often to the clerk class. The bulk of English 
Society is clean and healthy, and the suggestion sometimes made by 
ignorant writers (among whom we do not class Dr. Gardner) to the con- 
trary is a vile slander. No doubt there are innumerable necessary 
reforms, and these are coming at once, and reform is largely associated 
with the freedom of women to undertake the labours of reform. It is 
dificult to understand what Dr. Gardner means when he writes : ‘“ Those 

e who regard as a triumph every step which leads to the opening of fresh 

e careers to women and promotes their idependence, may further the ruin 
of the future by the present, and do what they can to frustrate the divine 
will which has ordained that the desires of one generation have often 

to be sacrificed to te deeper needs of the next.” Surely all women 
ought to be trained to serve with mind or hand the age in which they live. 
Moreover, it is the quality of the population that matters. Dr. Gardner 
writes: ‘ Nọ one wants to promote the reekless multiplication of the 
unfit; but all rulers see that the future of their people must entirely 
depend on the production of a numerous, a healthy, and a well-behaved 
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e 
population. In the: case of far-seeing and representative men, such as 
Mr. Roosevelt and the Emperor of Germany, this solicitude is very deep, 
seated and urgent. It is realised that the future of the world belongs to 
the race which best fulfils this task.” The ex-Empetor of Germany 
.has not had much solicitude for his people during the past four years, but 
in fact before the war such solicitude was necessary, as the birth-rate was 
falling at a fearful rate in Germany. But the birth-rate though very 
important is not the main matter. It is quality that matters, and quality 
is not merely health and good behaviour. The book is clearly full of 
disputable matter, but it touches many current evils clearly, and will 
make all readers think about the necessity of moralising the coming days 


of reconstruction. -. 
¥ x * 


Lord Leverhulme has issued a volume (edited by Mr: Stanley Unwin) 
entitled ‘‘ The Six-Hour Day and Other Industrial Questions ’’ (George , 
Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d. net), to which Lord Haldane has contributed an 
introduction in which he says: ‘‘ As civilisation progresses, if the 
minimum standards are raised as, regards the home and the means of 
living, if knowledge is more widely diffused and higher ideals prevail, 
inequality in wealth will count for less than it does to-day. What are 
called ‘ values ’ will change; I mean those ends which people judge as 
conclusively best in themselves, and to be chosen without question. Men 
and women relieved from the grinding pressure of poverty, and having 
enough to live on, may well prefer, as the main thing that counts in life, 
to know more rather than to have more wealth. The possessions of the 
millionaire may, in days to come, count far less to the average man than 
under existing conditions. And here comes in the real point of Lord 
Leverhulme’s ideal of a six-hour day. The labour of such a day must 
be concentrated if it is to bring a sufficiency of wages. But if it does 
bring such a sufficiency it leaves leisure for the things of the soul. . , . 
The object should surely be to make the workman in the future more of a 
director of instruments than a labourer, and to unite hand and brain 
as of necessity implying each other. . . . In the nation as a whole 
the tendency will be to substitute for the existing aristocracy of wealth 
a new autocracy, an élite of talent; the members of which will always 
be changing, and which will be open to the humblest if only he renders 
himself capable of entering it . . . the whole man must be kept in 
view throughout. The spiritual leaders, in Church and in Parliament 
and elsewhere, must co-operate. For’ it is not by bread alone 
that men can live.” Lord Leverhulme says that after the war 
the time will be ripe for the six-hour working-day of two shifts. 
“ The six-hour working day would also solve the question of the 
education of the boy or girl on their first leaving school; it would also 
solve the question of their physical training ; it would solve the question 
of military training, so that we could have a trained citizen army; and 
it would solve the question of the outlook on life of our workers.” The 
volume deals also at length with the important matter of co-partnership, 
which Mill thought would solve all labour difficulties, and which, in fact, 
has prdved successful in various cases of great firms. | 


* ka * 


e 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has contributed an introduction to the volume 
by Mr. Otto H. Kahn entitled “ Right Above Race ” (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 3s. net). Mr. Kahn, a German who gave up his nationality 
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to become an American thirty years ago, after having served his year in 
* the German Army, did not hesitate as to his course when war broke out 
in 1914. He yas opposed to neutrality and an active adherent of the 
Allivs, and began a great platform campaign, especially and successfully 
addressed to the Germans in the States, thus helping to secure the 
absolute unity of the American people. Mr. Roosevelt writes: ‘‘ This 
is one of the best books that has appeared about the war. It shows 
conclusively why the United States must fight this war through to a 
finish, and why every good American and every believer in liberty and 
civilisation must be heart and soul against Germany. It is aeno less 
admirable plea for treating our internal affairs on the basis of common- 
sense and high id@alism. I should like to see the book circulated 
throughout the United States as a tract on sound Americanism. The 
last two chaptérs on ‘ Frenzied Liberty’ and ‘ The Myth of a Rich 
Man’s War’ should be called to the especial attention of the persons 
who, not daring to be openly treasonable, try to serve Germany by 
advancing the cause of Bolshevism in this country. . . . The 
American Bolshevists would tear America to pieces, exactly as Russia 
has been torn.” The same is true of England, and we have here to 
beware of German agents endeavouring by the spread of Bolshevism in 

England to undo the results of the war. 


——e a 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. William M. Salter, in the preface to his volume on ‘‘ Nietzsche 
the Thinker ” (Cecil Palmer ĉ& Hayward, 15s. net), for the most part 
written before, but revised to some extent in the light of the war, tells 
us that ‘‘ as matter of fact, the war would probably have arisen about 
as it did and been conducted about as it has been ” had Nietzsche never 
existed. The whitewashing of Nietzsche will probably prove a difficult 
business, since there are many competent scholars who entirely disagree 
with Mr. Salter’s view, but it is well that this view should be expressed 
and dealt with at once. Nietzsche declared that his ‘‘ ideas would 
precipitate a crisis in the world’s history, wars ensuing such as never 
had been known before ” (Ecce Homo, iv. 1). It was a characteristically 
modest German view, and it seems to have come true, in, at any rate, 
the post hoc sense. It is surely true that Nietzsche had a very bad effect 
on German psychology. To a subtle mind Nietzsche may seem not to 
have said what he, to common minds, plainly said. That is the beauty 
of so much German philosophy. You can have it both ways. Mr. Salter 
feels that ‘‘ the ruling tendency of our time is against Nietzsche.” Not 
at all; we are simply done with him, having finished the Great War. 
Nietzsche, at any rate, will not make another war. It is probable, 
however, that a much greater man than Nietzsche, Hegel, lay behind 
the evil thinking that led to the War and allits horrors. His dogtrine of 
Becoming misled fhe German people, as they doubtless now realize, 
having become what they have become. 


* * * 
eo 


Dr. James Sully has produced an autobiography, ‘‘ My Life and 
Friends ” (T. Fisher Unwin), which will be read with interest by students 
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of the intellectual life of the latter half of the nineteenth century. The 
charm of such books lies mainly'in the portrait gallery through whiche e 
the author conducts his readers, and the eminent psychologist has been ,° 
fortunate in his friends. Beginning with a pleasant picture of Géttiagen $ 
ain the ’sixties, dominated by the venerable figure of Ewald, %e are @ 
introduced to John Morley, Darwin, Bain, Shadworth Hodgson, George 
Eliot and Lewes, Cotter Morison and Henry Sidgwick, Herbert Spencer 

and Leslie Stephen, William James and George Meredith. Of such 
figures we never tire of hearing, and Dr. Sully has many stories to tell 

and traéts to describe. A man of many friends is, as a rule, a gentlè critic œ 
of human weaknesses, and these pages reveal a winning and warm- 
hearted personality. In addition to the pen-pictures of these and other 
celebrities, readers of Dr. Sully’s writings will find many interesting 
pages on the composition and reception of the books t$ which he owes 


his fame. 
* * * . 


In ‘‘ Greek Political Theory : Plato and His Predecessors ° (Methuen 
& Co., 14s. net), Mr. Ernest Barker, of New College, has expanded 
part of his work published in 1906 on ‘‘ The Political Thought of Plato 
and Aristotle,” and proposes in a second volume to deal with ‘‘ Aristotle 
and His Successors.’’ In the present volume of what is in effect a new 
book, the second chapter, illustrating the characteristics of the Greek 
State, is entirely new. In Chapter 4 Mr. Barker deals with the newly- 
discovered fragments of the Sophist Antiphon. The chapters on The 
Laws (issued after Plato’s death) will be found very invaluable at the 
present time. There is no doubt (despite a German view) of the authen- 
ticity of the text. The subject of Greek law (national and international) 
is being studied a good deal to-day, and Mr. Barker’s chapters will be 


- welcomed by students. 
* * * 


Mr. A. D. Webster, a sound authority on trees and forestry, has given 
us in ‘‘ Seaside Planting for Shelter, Ornament and Profit’? (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 18s. net), a wonderfully illustrated work of great importance 
in the present time of reconstruction. ‘‘ There still remain vast tracts 
of uncultivated land by the seaside that are capable of being converted 
into growing woodlands. Not only so, but the shelter afforded by such 
would prove of great benefit to the adjoining agricultural lands,” and 
create new sources of timber. The book, of course, is a technical one. 
It should be acquired by the advisers of all sea coast county councils, 
with a view to a campaign of reclamation and tree planting along the 
lines suggested by Mr. Webster. z9 


* * * 


The Rev. Thomas J. Hardy’s volume of sermons, entitled ‘‘ A Vision ° 
of the Catholic Church ’’ (Robert Scott, 4s. 6d. net), are dominated by ° 
what the author ‘‘ feels to be the paramount need of the Church to-day, 
viz., the supernatural character of the Catholic Religion.” In the 
chapter, or sermon, on ‘‘ Glories and Conflicts of Saints’’ we get one 
striking point, often forgotten : “‘ the futility of attempting to follow the 
Saints eby slavish imitation. Here, then, is the true test of our own 
Call: are we practising religion out of an obedience springing from love, 
or from the mere pleasure, the esthetic rapture, of reproducing that 
which fascinates us? The test is a searching one.” 


